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‘versatile new 


The M-S-A® Portable Oxygen Indicator may be used as a 


instrument from M SA safeguard prior to cleaning tanks, vats and sumps; repairing 


blast furnaces; entering manholes, sewers and other con- 
fined areas, 


measures oxygen This new Oxygen Indicator from MSA tells whether 


there is enough oxygen present to sustain life in 

d fi e da h da gaseous mixtures and inert atmospheres. 
© iciency an aZar ous Housed in a rugged aluminum case, this unit 
weighs only 534 pounds, complete with sampling 
Ox en leaka e line. It’s durable, accurate and easy to Operate. 
ye £ Safety Directors will also want to consider this 
Indicator for situations where oxygen leakage may 
increase fire and explosion hazards. It’s invaluable 
too, for problems of combustion control, measuring 


oxygen content of flue gases, and guiding the proper 
proportion of fuel and air. 

The MSA man will be happy to discuss specific 
applications with you. Call him soon. Write us for 
descriptive bulletin for further details. 
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EDITORIAL 


Investment in Protection 


N EVERY up-to-date plant, safety equipment adds up to a 
sizable investment. Yet in proportion to the value of life and 
property protected, it represents a very small outlay. 


The field of safety equipment covers a lot of territory. It has 
come to include all products and services which safeguard the 
health and comfort of the employee as well as those which protect 
him from accidental injury. 


A clean, orderly, well-guarded plant, with personal protective 
equipment worn where needed, does more than protect employees 
against immediate hazards. It reminds them that the safety pro- 
gram is not just talk. 


This Annual Safety Equipment Issue—our twenty-second—has 
been planned to help readers in the purchasing, use, and main- 
tenance of equipment—to help them get value from their invest- 
ment in protection. 


Preventing accidents is an all-year job, with no vacation. We 
suggest, therefore, that you keep this to serve as a purchasing 
guide. In addition to the product information in Sections 1 to 11, 
you will find much helpful information in the classified lists in 
Section 12—and in the advertisements, too. 


This issue, of course, cannot take the place of more detailed 
works, such as the National Safety Council’s Accident Prevention 
Manual for Industrial Operations. That book might be compared 
to an unabridged dictionary while this issue is more like a desk 
edition. The emphasis here, of course, is on the products and 
services used for both physical protection and safety communica- 
tion. 


And for more specialized information there are the publications 
of the American Standards Association, U. S. Department of 
Labor, National Fire Protection Association, and many profes- 
sional and technical associations. 


And don’t forget the manuals and catalogs of many manufac- 
turers. They rate a place in the safety man’s library, too. 
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EMPLOYEE at Humble Oil & Refining Company 
gets outfitted at company’s central supply store. 


Distributing Equipment 


... and getting it used 


THE PAIR of goggles over a 
grinding wheel for all hands to 
use is in the same class as the 
common drinking cup and the old 
roller towel. It isn’t found in the 
modern factory. 

Many companies have found 
that employees accept and wear 
protective equipment more readily 
if comfortable equipment is in- 
dividually furnished and kept 
clean. 

It is simple enough to decide 
that employees should be provided 
with protective equipment. It be- 
comes more complicated in plants 
with diversified operations and no 
very clear standards of protection 
for the various jobs. A chemical 
plant furnishes an example. 


Approaching the Problem 


First, make a comprehensive 
survey of the plant. This should 
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establish the requirements of each 
department. Watch changes in op- 
erating conditions and other vari- 
able factors. These will result in 
new requirements. 

After establishing requirements 
for protective equipment, present 
the facts to supervision and to the 
man on the job. Here is a sug- 
gested approach: 


1. Specify equipment for an en- 
tire area. For example, anyone en- 
tering an acid manufacturing plant 
must wear chemical-type goggles, or 
all persons working in warehouses 
must wear safety shoes. 

2. List required equipment for 
general categories, such as wearing 
rubber or plastic gloves and splash- 
proof goggles for all acid-handling 
operations. 


3. Where a large numbe: of po- 
tentially hazardous materials may be 
handled infrequently, establish a 
schedule with specific requirements 


for each category of materials. Code 
orders so that the supervisor can 
refer to the schedule and make sure 
that all persons are adequately pro- 
tected. 


Don’t Overprotect. This proced- 
ure is particularly desirable where 
the hazardous properties of chem- 
icals vary widely. Requiring em- 
ployees to be overprotected when 
handling harmless materials has 
a bad effect on morale. 

Most operations in chemical 
plants should be surveyed and a 
combination of the above steps 
utilized. Employees should be in- 
structed as to the precise equip- 
ment required during the various 
stages of operations. 


Standardize Items 


A list of approved equipment 
for various operations should be 
—To page 90 
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THE DIARY OF A SAFETY ENGINEER 





“With ladders, with fire extinguishers, 

with anything having to do with people’s 
lives, you can’t depend on tests alone, you 
have to trust . . .” That’s the thought that 
Max, the veteran salesman, left with our 
Safety Engineer. And then the bargain ladders 
from an unknown supplier didn’t look so good. 


MAX AGAIN 


By BILL ANDREWS 


March 10, 1958 

Max, my old friend and safety 
equipment salesman, made a visit 
to the Project this week, and he 
doesn’t like it. He’s 5 feet, 4 inches 
tall and weighs 180, and a scat- 
vered set of operations such as we 
have on the Project is hard on his 
feet and his wind. 

Also, in its half-constructed 
state, it is treacherous walking, for 
the snow has masked the rough- 
ness of the torn ground but has 
not smoothed out the footing. 

So, sitting in my office after our 
tour, with his shoes off and his 
fat cigar alight, he said, “This is 
not for old men like me. Heart 
attacks I will get and for what? 
For a miserable dribble of orders. 
If you stay here, I think I will get 
in my line some war surplus mats 
for making airfields in mud, nice 
little square mile lots of flexible 
metal to keep your feet dry and 
make me rich. But if I did, that 
bum, Smith, would go and get it 
in quarter-mile lots and sell it 
to you for bargains. There is no 
justice!” 

I told him my heart bled for 
him. “But what’s really bother- 
ing you is fresh air. You can’t 
stand it. I’ve seen you do fifteen 
miles in a day on concrete floor, 
rough block in foundries, steel 
grids on catwalks. And you're 
always complaining that your feet 


a 


hurt, but you walk the feet off me 
anyway.” 

“Who makes any money out- 
doors,” Max growled. “Nobody 
wants quality merchandise with 
a big mark-up when he’s building 
and everything is a mess. He has 
to have a nice plant, a big volume, 
a lot bigger ideas. Then he thinks, 
‘This Max, now—a crook, a profit- 
eer, but he does have nice mer- 
chandise. Maybe I will buy from 
him lots of shiny things that will 
look good when the president 
comes around, or my competitor.’ 
That’s when I make money, not 
selling to sharks like you who 
always want price and quality.” 


* * * 


So, after the inevitable round 
of light-hearted sniping, we got 
down to business on my supply 
needs in the coming quarter. 
There were some goggles of as- 
sorted quality and type. Max 
doesn’t mind the type variations 
—the sense behind that variety is 
obvious. But he always growls 
about the quality spread, and I 
tell him over again that I’ve got 
men well out of any normal eye 
hazard range for most of their 
work day, who can lose seldom- 
used goggles by the dozens a year. 
For them, plastic goggles of cheap 
make are good enough, and, since 
they’re cheap, I can stock them 


generously around the plant. But 
a man working on or near eye- 
hazardous jobs must have the 
best that money can buy. 

Then there were fire extin- 
guishers—Max and I understand 
each other here, and all I had to 
do was list locations and types of 
operations in each and let him 
take it from there. He’ll draft me 
a bill of materials, with prices, and 
I'll fight it through Purchasing. 

My respirator needs are mini- 
mal right now, and my first aid 
supply requirements only slightly 
above normal. I’ve got a good 
deal of salvageable material from 
kits scattered out on construction 
jobs that can be put to work in 
plant kits as construction ends 
and operations begin. 

I wanted quotations on rope and 
steel cable, and Max accepted the 
request sourly. I haven’t given 
him any business in that line in 
five years, but I always have him 
check it for me. I don’t suppose 
he has any real volume in that 
line, for I can always meet his 
quality and beat his price, but 
he’s a good check on the two sup- 
pliers who are getting most of the 
business here. 

We handled a few more routine 
items, and then I picked up the 
phone and called Corelli in pur- 
chasing. “What’s the situation on 
those ladders for the Debartsey 
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unit?” I asked. Corelli was glow- 
ing. “i was just going to call you. 
Got a price that’ll knock your eye 
out. About a third off your esti- 
mate.” 

I asked, “Who from?” 

Corelli said, “A new outfit, out 
on the Coast. Name’s Beden and 
MacGuire. They bid right to your 
specifications.” 

“T never heard of them,” I said. 

“Neither did I,” said Corelli, 
“but I sent some inquiries out 
West, and one of the trade asso- 
ciations sent the inquiry on to 
them. They had a man here two 
weeks ago. Very nice guy.” 

“Have you checked up on 
them?” I asked. 

“You bet I have. They have a 
good credit rating—remarkably 
good for a new outfit. And they’ve 
sold ladders to Leeson, and to 
Eventray. They say they’re satis- 
fied with them.” 

I asked how many ladders they 
had bought, and it turned out to 
be about 10 each, all in the last 
year. I wasn’t too impressed to 
find they hadn’t killed anybody. 

Corelli then brought in his 
clincher. “I told them we didn’t 
know their work, so they’ve sent 
a sample. Meet me down in the 
warehouse and I’Il show it to you.” 

“Come on,” I said to Max, “let’s 
see you help me out with a crea- 
tive selling job.” 

We found the ladder, a 20-foot 
straight type, laid out horizontally 
between two heavy benches. A 
couple of sandbags were placed on 
the ladder near the center, bowing 
it downward. Max and I looked 
at each other, saying nothing. 

We looked the ladder over very 
carefully. It was made of good 
material, and the workmanship 
was excellent. “It’s a very nice 
job,” Max said. “Very nice. How 
much?” I introduced him to 
Corelli, and Corelli quoted the 
price. Max said, “It’s a good price. 
You should have bought this one.” 

Corelli looked at Max the way 
most people do when they first 
meet him. He has a kind of fat 
innocence in his look, a kind of 
bland appearance of stupidity in 
his obvious questioning. As a re- 
sult, Corelli was trapped into de- 
livering himself of a kindergarten 
lesson. “We aren’t, of course, wor- 
rying about a single ladder. This 
is just a sample. We’re thinking 
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a ticket for speeding. 


of a proctoscope. 


blings throw you? 





WHAT EATS YOU? 


My psycuIaTRIsT says, “It isn’t what you eat but what eats you, 
that gets you into trouble.” For example: 

Farnsworth remembered Arnheim trumping his ace—and got so 
excited he stumbled over a rake and broke his ankle. 

Amy thought about Sally Jones snubbing her at the Women’s 
Club tea—and drove through a stoplight hitting a bus. 

Ainslee didn’t get to chat with the boss at the office party—and 
whipped his 3-year old when he got home, for spilling his milk. 

Joe got irritated waiting for his spouse to get dressed—and got 


Bill cussed his kid for running through the house and making 
noise—till he saw Ray push his boy in a wheelchair. 

Jerry blew his stack as he made out his income tax report—then 
he saw a Hungarian refugee interviewed on TV. 

Walt raved about the soft deal his boss had—then he got the job. 

Al stomped out of the house after arguing with the Missus—then 
missed a curve and wrapped his car around a persimmon tree. 

Sam fretted about his kid who was awake all night with a tem- 
perature—and got his arm caught in a drive belt. 

Archie worried if Gus had more licks in for the promotion than 
he had—and goofed on a project, which hurt his chances. 

Wadsworth figured no one else had brains enough to be delegated 
responsibility—till he went to the hospital to nurse an ulcer. 

Tyrone was back in that parked car with a babe with big blue 
eyes—then he walked off the end of the loading dock. 

Reginald thought he was God’s own reincarnation of dignity and 
superiority—then he had to submit to an M.D. on the business end 


When you check results, this cotton-pickin’, chicken-pluckin’ 
type of psychometrics does nothing—so why let such stomach rum- 


—Rosert D. GIpDEL 





about placing an order for several 
thousand dollars worth of lad- 
ders. Naturally, we didn’t want 
to place the order until we were 
sure of the quality of the prod- 
uct.” 

Max looked grateful for the in- 


formation. “That, of course, is 
different. The price is very good. 
But will the ladders be up to the 
quality of the sample?” 

“T’ve been thinking about that,” 
Corelli said. “That’s why I set up 
this crude test on this ladder. 
Now, I’m no safety man, and I 
don’t suppose this is an accurate 
test. But there must be good and 
accurate strength tests for lad- 
ders. Maybe like this one. Maybe 
different. But I think we should 
buy this firm’s ladders and then, 
at least at first, strength-test every 
one of them. That way we get our 
price without any risk.” 


Max opened his mouth, shut it 
again, looked at me, at Corelli, 
and then discovered something of 
profound interest on the ceiling. 
That left it up to me, and I ex- 
plained very patiently to Corelli 
that you simply do not strength- 
test ladders before use., I told him 
that such testing could itself be 
destructive, creating strains and 
weaknesses. I dramatized the 
point by telling him that I was 
condemning the ladder before us. 

When I got all through, Corelli 
said, almost in a wail, “How do 
you buy ladders, then? How do 
you know what you’re buying?” 

Max came back into the con- 
versation. “Mr. Corelli,” he said, 
“I’m just a peddler. But I buy or 
tell people to buy many things, 
ladders among them. What I say 
you can’t check, maybe, but your 

—To page 174 
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Fewer Fatalities in 1957 


Decreases in manufacturing, agriculture, and trade more 
than offset increases in extractive and service industries 


6 here were approximately 
14,200 deaths from work ac- 
cidents in 1957, or 100 fewer than 
in 1956. Decreases were recorded 
in 3 of the 8 principal industrial 
groups; increases in 2. 

The death total for manufactur- 
ing was 1,900, or 100 fewer than 
in 1956. Fatalities in agriculture 
and trade also decreased 100 each 
to 3,500 and 1,300 respectively. In 
mining, quarrying, oil, and gas 
wells, deaths increased 100—from 
800 to 900 and in service indus- 
tries (including finance and gov- 
ernment) fatalities also rose 100 
to 2,500. For the other industrial 
groups the 1957 death totals were 
the same as in 1956: contract con- 
struction 2,600; transportation 1,- 
300; public utilities 200. 

Nonfatal injuries totaled nearly 
1,950,000, or about 2 per cent less 
than in 1956. Permanent impair- 
ment cases numbered about 80,- 
000. 

Employment in all industries 
during 1957 was about 1 per cent 
more than in 1956, even though 
manufacturing employment went 
down almost 1 per cent. 

Accident rates cannot be com- 
puted at this time on a national 
basis. Preliminary information in- 
cicates that the all-industry fre- 
auency rate probably was slightly 
lower than in 1956. Nonfatal in- 
juries, as noted above, were fewer 
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than in 1956. Employment was 
up 1 per cent and average hours 
worked per week were down 
about 1 per cent resulting in ap- 
proximately the same exposure as 
in 1956. 


Accident Costs. Wage loss, med- 
ical expense, and the overhead 
costs of insurance for work ac- 
cidents in 1957 amounted to about 
$1,950,000,000. The so-called “in- 
direct” costs are estimated at 
$1,900,000,000. These include such 
items as time lost by workers 
other than the injured, time lost 
by workers whose injuries were 
not serious enough to be classified 
as temporary total disabilities, in- 
terference with production sched- 





All Accidents 
Motor-Vehicle 


National Safety Council estimates. 





Public Non-Motor-Vehicle ................ 


THE NATIONAL ACCIDENT FATALITY TOLL 


1957 1956 


.. 95,000 
. 38,500 
18,000 
... 27,500 
. 14,200 


% Change 


94,780 0 
39,628 — 3 
16,000 +13 
28,000 — 2 
14,300 — 1 


Note: The motor-vehicle totals include some deaths also included in 
work and home totals. This duplication amounted to about 3,300 deaths in 
1956 and 3,200 in 1957. The 1956 all-accident and motor-vehicle death 
totals are the official figures of National Office of Vital Statistics; all others, 








ules, and property damage. Total 
costs were about $3,850,000,000. 


Off-The-Job Accidents. In ad- 
dition to the work accidents, the 
nation’s productive capacity was 
lowered by off-the-job accidents 
of workers. The 1957 death toll 
from these accidents was approx- 
imately 32,300 and the injury to- 
tal about 2,500,000. Accidents to 
workers, on and off the job, to- 
taled 46,500 deaths and 4,450,000 
injuries. The time lost during the 
year from these accidents, and 
from less serious injuries and in- 
direct losses, amounted to approx- 
imately 295,000,000 man-days. 


Fire Loss. The 1957 total of 
property destroyed by fire was 
$1,023,000,000, according to the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. This was 3 per cent more 
than the comparable 1956 total. In 
1956 nearly half of the loss from 
building fires was in industrial 
and business establishments. 


Industrial Commission Records. 
Deaths reported to Industrial 
Commissions in 22 states during 
1957 totaled 7,194 or 4 per cent 
more than in 1956. Increases of 
1 to 35 per cent were recorded in 
13 states, decreases of 2 to 13 per 
cent occurred in nine states. 


Per Cent 
1956 Change 


Totals for 22 states 6,927 


Alabama 

Arizona 

California 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois (11 mos.) 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New York J 

North Carolina 117 
Oregon 147 —12 
Pennsylvania 744 
South Carolina 84 + 
Texas 629 +13 
Virginia 222 —13 
Washington 238 —10 
West Virginia 288 + 8 
Wisconsin 122 — 9 
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WIRE FROM WASHINGTON 





INTEREST in safety continues 
to be shown in Presidential mes- 
sages, in the Congress, in Execu- 
in the 


tive establishments, and 
federal courts. 


The President. In his Economic 
Report to the Congress, the Pres- 
ident said that “efforts to develop 
and encourage adequate safety 
standards and to encourage safe 
practices should be intensified by 
state and local governments and 
by employers.” The President 
said that “a special responsibility 
of the federal government in this 
area... could be discharged more 
fully if legislation were enacted 
enabling the Secretary of Labor 
to prescribe and enforce safety 
standards for longshoremen.” The 
President recommended enact- 
ment of such a law. However, 
contrary to his messages to Con- 
gress last year [see “Wire,” April 
1957| the President did not rec- 
ommend legislation providing 
grants-in-aid to states for occu- 
pational safety. 

The President’s budget message 
said: “prompt enactment of legis- 
lation controlling advertising on 
the interstate highway system is 
also recommended.” Shortly after 
submitting this message to the 
Congress the President elaborated 
his views on the subject of bill- 
board control in a letter to the 
president of the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association, as 
follows: 

I am convinced that this activity must 
be controlled and regulated if the pub- 
lic is to have the safe driving conditions 
and surroundings contemplated by the 
high standards applicable to the Inter- 
state System. While it is desirable that 
the control and regulation of outdoor 
advertising be left to the states, I be- 
lieve that federal legislation on the 
subject is necessary to assure effective 
state action. 
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By Harry N. Rosenfield 


Washington Counsel, National Safety Council 


Industrial Safety. Pursuant to 
a program authorized last year 
[see “‘Wire,’’ Oct. 1957], the 
Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced that it will offer statu- 
tory indemnity to its major con- 
tractors, protecting them and the 
public against losses arising from 
nuclear accidents. In addition to 
covering accidents for which op- 
erating contractors are respon- 
sible, the AEC plan will also cov- 
er accidents for which all other 
persons, including subcontractors 
and suppliers, are responsible. 
The AEC also held an industrial 
conference with insurance repre- 
sentatives to discuss amendments 
to its temporary indemnity reg- 
ulations. The amendments were 
designed to serve as a basis for 
calculating the financial protec- 
tion required of persons licensed 
to operate a nuclear reactor. 

The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare announced 
that a National Air Pollution Con- 
ference will be held in November, 
1958, to study “the growing prob- 
lem of air pollution in urban 
areas.” This conference, which 
will take place at the half-way 
point in a five-year program of 
research and technical assistance 
[see “Wire,” Aug. and Sept., 1955] 
is a concerted national effort to 
deal with air pollution. It will be 
chaired by the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service, and 
will bring together leading health 
authorities to consider medical, 
industrial and legal problems. 
Senator Kuchel (Calif.) said that 
it was especially necessary to 
deal with the effect of the auto- 
mobile on air pollution. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reissued its rules con- 
cerning monthly reports of rail- 


road accidents, with what it called 
only “minor changes” in coding. 


The Chemical Industries Com- 
mittee of the International Labor 
Organization held its 5th session 
in Geneva to discuss, among other 
things, the protection of workers 
against occupational diseases and 
poisoning. An advance report 
made detailed analysis of the ef- 
fects on the human skin of chem- 
ical substances, by ingestion, in- 
halation, or absorption through 
the skin. The report emphasized 
that the first essential for the pre- 
vention of industrial diseases is 
the knowledge of the hazard. 


Highway Safety. The Federal 
Highway Administrator released 
figures from a still unpublished 
study of accident causes, which 
indicate that on two highways of 
comparable average daily traffic 
(28,000 plus), the highway with 
planned, controlled access had an 
average accident cost of $19,000 
per mile per year, as compared to 
$82,000 on the comparable high- 
way without controlled access. 
The same official announced com- 
pletion of grant negotiations with 
Northwestern University for a 
program of scientific research in- 
to the causes of accidents. A team 
approach will be applied to a se- 
ries of case studies, investigating 
selected accidents on the immedi- 
ate scene, and then following up 
with detailed explorations of all 
possible information as to the true 
causes of the accident. Other 
phases of the study will include 
(1) speed, horsepower, and driver 
attitude; (2) social and economic 
dimensions of highway accidents; 
and (3) an accident cost study. 

The Air Force decided to con- 
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EQUIPPED to monitor hot areas. En- 
gineer at General Electric’s Hanford 
Atomic Operation displays new tran- 
sistorized survey meter developed by 
G. E. engineers. It is lighter, more 
rugged, and less sensitive to tempera- 
ture and humidity changes than the 
vacuum-tube instrument at-right. En- 
gineer is wearing radiation-sensitive 
badge and two pencil-shaped pocket 
meters, also special respirator. Freshly 


laundered garments are worn. 


lonizing Radiations 


Varieties of radiation, types of injury 


and measures that provide protection 


RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS 
are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant in industry and the sciences. 


Sources of radiation range from 
a radon needle, not much larger 
than a common sewing needle, to 
a high-voltage x-ray machine 
weighing several tons and requir- 
ing a separate building to house 
the machine and its accessories. 

The ionizing radiation may be: 


1. Gamma ray from radium. 
2. Alpha ray from polonium. 
3. X-ray from a tube. 


4. Alpha, beta, or gamma radia- 
tion or neutrons from radio- 
isotopes (artificially produced 
sources). 


All these types of radiation are 
capable of producing injury to the 
body. 

X-rays, gamma rays, and cosmic 
radiation are electromagnetic 
phenomena similar to visible light 
but of higher frequency and 
therefore more penetrating. The 
other types are moving charged 
particles. 

Injuries produced are qualita- 


tively the same. There are quan- 
titative differences due to differ- 
ences in intensity and penetration. 


Types of injury. Eight general 
types of injury from exposure to 
excessive amounts of radiation 
have been recognized: 

X-ray dermatitis. 
Induction of tumors. 
Leukopenia. 
Leukemia. 

Anemia. 

Bone necrosis. 
Glandular dysfunction. 


SN Aah wh 


Fetal injury. 


X-ray dermatitis is a common 
result of exposure to almost any 
radiation. It is characterized by 
rough, dry skin, wart-like growths, 
and dry, brittle nails. 

Bone necrosis is very similar in 
form and in causation to the der- 
matitis. It has often been pro- 
duced by overexposure to medical 
fluoroscopes, primarily through 
failure of radiologists to wear per- 
sonal protection. 

These types of injury are prob- 
ably most commonly produced by 
local irradiation of tissue with a 
comparatively concentrated dos- 
age. 

The other types are more apt to 
be produced by whole body irra- 
diation at low levels and for a 
long time. These conditions are 
apt to develop insidiously in in- 
dustrial use and may be over- 
looked until serious harm has 
been done. 

Leukemia is the most studied 
of these conditions. Radiation 
anemia due to damage to bone 
marrow has been studied closely 
as one of the results of whole 
body irradiation in atomic bomb 
blasts. 

—To page 172 
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1. A modern industrial power 5. Discharge resistors should be 
capacitor is an electrostatic con- This Data Sheet is one of a series capable of draining off the re- 
denser device used to improve published by the National Safety sidual voltage within the time 
voltage regulation, to reduce line Council, reflecting experience from limits specified by the National 


? ag many sources. Not every acceptable : . x 
voltage drop, and to correct or Teustltid te disaeseilts s err ean nat Article 460, Sec 


improve the power factor. canis Made ect to widens ae 
ee Cee Ce " ¢National Electrical Code, 1956, Na- 
Equipment eral laws, insurance soqelvoments, tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
9 : . ’ —_ Saws, voles end regelations, or John Street, New York 7, or American 
2. A capacitor unit consists of municipal ordinances. Standards Association, 70 East 45th 
two aluminum foil strips or plates Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
with thin, high-grade insulating 
paper placed between them. The 
strips or plates are compactly 
wound and connected in groups, 
each of which is connected to a 
terminal. The insulation paper, 
commonly referred to as the 
dielectric, is the working element 
of the capacitor. 


3. There is no contact between LIFTING LUG 
the two metal surfaces. However, im 


when these two surfaces are con- 
nected to a source of power, 
energy is stored in the dielectric. 
The capacitor will remain charged 
at or above full line voltage when 
disconnected from the source of 

power until a discharge path is een “7 niahtet 
provided between the terminals. = 


4. The modern capacitor has a Mec - 
built-in discharge resistor de- 
signed to drain off or reduce the ae bolle. 
residual charge, i.e., the absorbed ¥f MOUNTING BRACKETS 
charge which remains after the / 
capacitor has been disconnected 
from the source of power and 
which may re-establish a danger- 
ous voltage. The voltage remain- 
ing between terminals after five 
minutes may be eliminated by re- 
peated short-circuiting of the 
bushing terminals until no are is FIGURE 1. Cutaway section of a 2,400-volt, single-phase, 60-cycle unit. 
heard. (Courtesy Consumers Public Power District, Columbus, Nebr.) 
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6. Since a built-in resistor has 
the disadvantage that it cannot 
be visually inspected for open cir- 
cuit, it should not be relied upon 
for positive drain-off of the resid- 
ual charge. In capacitors for AC 
service, reactance coils or poten- 
tial transformers may be used for 
the same purpose and must meet 
the same code requirements. 


7. The wound plates and dis- 
charge resistor of a capacitor are 
enclosed in a welded sheet steel 
case. The contents are vacuum 
dried and usually impregnated 
with oil or a nonflammable syn- 
thetic insulating liquid which fills 
the case.* The case is hermeti- 
cally sealed to prevent entrance 
of moisture and leaking of the 
liquid. Terminals pass through the 
case in insulating bushings. The 
cases are supplied with mounting 
brackets. (See Figure 1.) 


8. Capacitors are rated in ac- 
cordance with their voltage, kva, 
or mf (microfarad capacity), and 
each capacitor carries a name 
plate showing the maker’s name, 
rated voltage, cycles, phase, style, 
type or catalogue number, type of 
insulating liquid, and whether or 
not the capacitor has an internal 
discharge resistor. 


Applications 


9. Some of the applications of 
capacitors are the following: 


a. Shunt connected capacitors are used 
for power factor correction, voltage 
correction, or both. 


. Series connected capacitors are used 
for line voltage regulation. 


. Coupling capacitors are used to con- 
nect meters, relays, and carrier cur- 
rent apparatus to high voltage busses 
or transmission lines. 


. Filter capacitors are used in recti- 
fiers, wave traps, transmitters, and 
similar equipment. 


Hazards 


10. The use of capacitors intro- 
duces certain hazards which must 
be thoroughly understood by op- 
erating personnel so that adequate 
protective measures may be 


*Though there are air-insulated and 
mica-insulated capacitors, this data 
sheet is concerned mainly with capaci- 
tors which are filled with a special in- 
sulating liquid. 








CAUTION 


When Work Is To Be Done on Capacitors 


Open disconnects. 
Wait five minutes, then, 


Discharge capacitors by short-circuiting 
terminal to terminal a-n-d terminals to 
case, after which, 


Ground terminals and case. 


Remove grounds before re-energizing. 








FIGURE 2. Typical caution sign for 
capacitors. 


taken.** The principal hazards as- 
sociated with capacitors are: 


a. The stored energy of a disconnected 
capacitor may cause severe electri- 
cal shock or burns, or surprise shock 
which can result in injury. 


. An electric flash may occur when 
the terminals of a capacitor with a 
defective discharge resistor are 
short-circuited. 


. Excessive pressure within a case may 
cause it to rupture. If a swollen case 
has not ruptured, it may be advis- 
able to puncture it before handling it. 

. There may be inadequate guarding 
or insufficient working space around 
capacitors. 

. Hazards of lifting and handling are 
encountered when capacitors are be- 
ing installed or removed. 


Electrical shock or burns may be in- 
curred when a capacitor which has 
been accidentally de-energized is be- 
ing re-energized. 


Personal Protection 


11. Employees who work on 
capacitors or circuits or other 
equipment to which capacitors are 
connected should wear rubber 
gloves and safety glasses or a face 
shield for protection against pos- 
sible arcing. Such work includes 
opening or closing cutouts, making 
tests, short-circuiting terminals, 
and grounding capacitor terminals 
to the case or rack. Where the 
areas around fuse boxes, capaci- 
tors, and other electrical appara- 

**Underground cables may be con- 
sidered in effect capacitors, because of 
the capacitance between conductors or 
from conductor to sheath. Depending 
upon their length and the impressed 
voltage, when they are disconnected 
from the source of power, the voltage 
to ground can be dangerous. Such ca- 
bles should be short-circuited, bonded 
to the cable sheath, and grounded be- 
fore any work is done on them. 


tus are wet, wood platforms, in- 
sulated stools, or rubber boots 
should be used by workers. 


General Precautions 


12. Capacitors should conform 
to the requirements of recognized 
standards for design, application, 
and testing. Installations should 
be checked for compliance with 
the regulations of the American 
Standards Association and the 
National Electrical Code (Article 
460) .*** 


13. Special instructions of the 
manufacturer covering the switch- 
ing and operation of capacitors 
should be carefully followed. 


14. Before a defective capaci- 
tor unit is replaced, the voltage 
and other ratings of the new unit 
should be checked to make sure 
that they are correct for the in- 
stallation. 


15. Each capacitor installation 
should be screened to prevent 
anyone from walking into it, and 
a caution sign should be promi- 
nently displayed. (See Figure 2.) 
Adequate space should be pro- 
vided around the capacitors so 
that the workmen can place and 
remove the screens safely, dis- 
charge and short-circuit the units, 
and otherwise work freely around 
the installation. 


16. Ground-mounted high volt- 
age units should be enclosed by 
a fence, and a warning sign call- 
ing attention to operating instruc- 
tions should be placed on the gate. 


17. Before capacitors are in- 
stalled or removed or work is 
done on them, risers and other 
energized equipment in the imme- 
diate work area should be cov- 
ered with rubber or other ap- 
proved protective devices if such 
equipment cannot be discon- 
nected. 


18. Before work is done on a 
capacitor installation, regardless 
of its voltage, the fused cutouts or 
disconnecting switches should first 
be opened with a rapid, positive 


Standards for Capacitors, 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, No. 18; Standard C-55, American 
Standards Association, New York 17, 
Bm. -e. 
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action. Where a breaker is also 
provided, it should be opened first. 


19. When capacitors are being 
removed from service, it must be 
remembered that time is required 
to dissipate the residual charge. 
Short-circuiting a disconnected ca- 
pacitor for a moment will remove 
only the free charge, leaving an 
absorbed charge which may re- 
establish a dangerous voltage. A 
disconnected capacitor, therefore, 
must be considered live. 


20. After disconnecting a ca- 
pacitor, the employee should wait 
five minutes to allow time for the 
resistors to drain off the major 
portion of the residual charge. He 
should then short-circuit the ca- 
pacitor terminals several times or 
until no are is heard. A jumper 
or other approved device should 
be used for short-circuiting. 


21. Each terminal should then 
be short-circuited to the capacitor 
case several times or until no arc 
is heard. The short-circuiting de- 
vice should be left in place until 
the work is finished, but it must 
be removed from the capacitor be- 
fore the unit is re-energized. 


22. If a capacitor is not com- 
pletely discharged, the degree of 
charge remaining will be indi- 
cated by the spark drawn and the 
accompanying report when the 
unit is short-circuited. If a capac- 
itor still appears to be fully 
charged at the end of the five- 
minute interval, it should be 
checked for a defective discharge 
resistor. 


23. During laboratory testing, 
the danger area should be roped 
off and the necessary danger signs 
installed. After completion of 
tests, the capacitor unit should be 
discharged and the terminals 
short-circuited by means of a 
small bare wire, which should 
remain in place. 


Handling and Storing 

24. When new capacitor units 
are received, they should be in- 
spected thoroughly for external 
damage. Capacitors with broken 
bushings or leaking cases gener- 
ally are not acceptable for use. 
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Such capacitors should be re- 
paired or replaced. 


25. Undamaged units should be 
kept in their original packing car- 
tons as long as possible, since the 
units are more conveniently han- 
dled by the hand holes provided 
in the cartons by most manufac- 
turers than by their mounting 
brackets. Insurance carriers must 
of course be consulted if the car- 
tons add to the fire hazard. 


26. If capacitor units are to be 
stored temporarily, they should 
be placed in a location where they 
will not be subject to damage. 
The terminals of stored capacitors 
should not be short-circuited to 
keep the capacitors discharged. 


27. Several manufacturers use 
metal bands to hold the capacitor 
blocking in place. Since these 
bands are under tension, suitable 
precautions should be observed 
when they are cut. 


28. Individual capacitors weigh 
approximately 40 to 130 pounds. 
When handling them, employees 
should follow safe practices to 
avoid back injuries. (See Figure 
3.) Terminal bushings appear to 
be obvious handles for lifting, but 
should never be used as such since 
the bushings of most capacitors 
are held in place only by a solder 
seal. Early failure of a capacitor 
may result if this seal is broken. 


29. When capacitor units are to 
be placed in or removed from 
hanger racks on poles, the units 
should be raised or lowered by 
means that protect the case, such 
as a rope. Many manufacturers 
now provide capacitor cases with 
lifting loops welded to the top. 
(See Figure 1.) 


30. Many capacitor units are 
filled with nonexplosive, nonflam- 
mable synthetic liquids known un- 
der various trade names. They are 
nontoxic, but continuous exposure 
to them may produce skin irrita- 
tion. 


31. Spilled liquid should be 
wiped up immediately because 
these liquids are solvents for most 
paints and because spillage cre- 
ates a fall hazard. 


. at 


FIGURE 3. Capacitors should be lifted 
by their mounting brackets or case— 
not by their insulated bushings. 


Grounding of Cases 

32. The cases of all capacitors, 
including pole-mounted types, 
should be permanently grounded. 
The case of single-bushing units 
is one terminal of the capacitor, 
and should be connected to ground 
by the ground stud attached to 
the case. The case of two-bushing 
or three-bushing units should be 
connected to ground by a conduc- 
tor attached at the hold-down lug 
on the end of the case. 


33. Grounding is recommended 
to eliminate the possibility of 
minor shock from the charging 
current between capacitor-line 
terminals and case and to guard 
against line potential on the case 
in the event of unit failure. 


34. Where capacitor units are 
connected in series, it may be nec- 
essary to insulate the cases from 
ground. Under these conditions, 
the installation should be screened 
and the hazard indicated by a 


warning sign. 


Fusing 

35. Enclosed porcelain cutouts 
are frequently used as a means of 
fusing and connecting or discon- 
necting the source of power to ca- 
pacitors. If fuses frequently blow 
at one capacitor bank, a search 


W 





should be made for indications of 
damaged capacitors, such as swol- 
len cases or oil leaks about the 
bushings. Should the blowing of 
fuses persist and no defective unit 
be found, the trouble may be due 
to other causes. 


36. Before a fuse larger than 
that rated for the installation is 
used, the trouble should be 
brought to the attention of the 
proper authority. Since gases 
from an internal are can rupture 
a capacitor case, the installation 
should not be overfused. 


37. Before the cutouts are 
closed after a bank has been re- 
fused, the installation should be 
examined carefully for signs of 
failure of capacitors or possible 
shorts from terminal to ground 
caused by birds, etc. Care should 
be taken not to close into a fault. 


Repairing Line Breaks 


38. Some electrical workmen 
express concern about doing rou- 
tine work on lines equipped with 
capacitor banks, but there is no 
cause for undue alarm if the usual 
precautions for working on lines 
are observed. 


39. Capacitor banks are in 
some ways like a transformer 
bank. If one phase wire breaks 
and the other two phase wires 
remain energized, the broken con- 
ductor beyond the break could be 
energized through the capacitor 
the same as in a three-phase 
transformer bank. (See Figure 4.) 


40. If repairs are to be made 
while lines are energized, such 
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FIGURE 4. Diagram of typical capaci- 
tor and transformer currents. 


conductor breaks should be han- 
dled in the usual manner for hot 
line work. If a line break is to 
be repaired with the line de-ener- 
gized, then grounding sets or de- 
vices should be employed in the 
approved manner. 


41. Grounding of the line will 
discharge any capacitors on the 
circuit beyond the grounding de- 
vice. When a capacitor remains 
connected to the line and the 
power source is interrupted by 
some other means, the capacitor 
will be discharged by the built-in 
discharge resistor and also 
through transformers, regulators, 
or other devices connected across 
the line. (See Figure 5.) 


Shunt Capacitors 


42. Pole-mounted shunt capac- 
itor units are usually connected 


The fuse should not be replaced 
until all units in the bank have 
been inspected to determine the 
cause for the blown fuse. 


45. On high voltage capacitors, 
the ammeter should be used on 
the end of a “hot stick.” It is good 
practice to record the readings as 
they are taken. 


46. Proper servicing should in- 
clude periodic checks of the in- 
stallation, at intervals determined 
by the circumstances, to see that 
it is operating satisfactorily. If 
the installation is on a pole and 
indicating cutouts are used, these 
checks may be visual and limited 
to an examination from the ground 
for blown fuses, broken bushings, 
debris, birds’ nests, or bulged 
tanks. 
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FIGURE 5. Discharging capacitors. 


to the line through fuse cutouts in 
the same manner as are the pri- 
maries of a transformer. Large 
banks of shunt capacitors used in 
stations or industrial plants will 
usually be protected by circuit 
breakers with individual fuses on 
each capacitor unit. 


43. On low voltage (550v) in- 
dustrial installations of shunt ca- 
pacitor banks, just as on high 
voltage installations, the provision 
of disconnecting switches is desir- 
able, so that the units can con- 
veniently be removed from 
service. 


44. When a clamp-on type am- 
meter is used for testing, the test 
should be made on the capacitor 
side of the disconnecting device. 
Where possible, individual capac- 
itor currents should be read; oth- 
erwise, phase currents should be 
read. If the reading varies more 
than 10 per cent from the rated 
phase current for the capacitor 
bank under test, then in all prob- 
ability one or more units in that 
phase have failed. If 0 current is 
indicated, all units in that phase 
are open or the fuse has blown. 


Series Capacitors 


47. Series capacitors are physi- 
cally similar to shunt capacitors 
except that they are connected in 
series with the line conductors, 
without fuse cutout protection. In 
order to secure continuity of serv- 
ice, should a capacitor unit burn 
open internally, a protective unit 
is installed. This protector auto- 
matically short-circuits a unit 
when an excessive voltage is built 
up across its terminals. Hence, 
frequent inspections are required. 


48. To permit isolation of trans- 
mission line series capacitors 
without interruption of the power 
supply, each unit should be pro- 
vided with a by-pass switch to- 
gether with line and load side 
disconnects. 


49. To allow adequate provision 
for de-energizing series capaci- 
tors, facilities for grounding both 
line and load terminals are re- 
quired. An alternative arrange- 
ment is to ground one terminal 
and short-circuit both terminals. 
The grounds must not be applied 
until the by-pass switch has been 
closed and the line and load side 
disconnects opened. 
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Fixed Capacitors 


50. To isolate or de-energize a 
fixed (unswitched) capacitor in- 
stallation, the fused cutouts or dis- 
connecting switches should be 
opened with a rapid, positive ac- 
tion. Otherwise, portable switch 
gear should be used. The ability 
to open the interrupting device 
quickly depends somewhat on the 
experience and technique of the 
operator. 


51. It is recommended that spe- 
cial load-break cutouts or other 
commercially available devices be 
used to confine heavy interrupting 
arcing of large capacitor banks 
which would otherwise be too 
great for conventional methods of 
disconnecting. 


52. To illustrate, a bank of ca- 
pacitors is connected to a 2,400- 
volt system. (See Figure 6.) The 
capacitor current leads the volt- 
age by 90 degrees. The opening 
of the cutout is started somewhere 
between points A and B on the 
curve. The arc will not break ini- 
tially until point B is reached 
when the current becomes 0. The 
voltage left on the capacitor at 
that point will be the peak or 
crest voltage of the system or ap- 
proximately 3,395 volts. At that 
instant, the voltage between the 
two open contacts of the cutout 
is 0, but the system voltage 
which is on one contact continues 
through 0 to a peak of opposite 
polarity. At point C, the voltage 
across both the cutout terminal 
contacts is then near 6,790 volts. 


53. If the distance between the 
contacts is not sufficient, re-strik- 
ing of the are could occur. Should 
the arc re-strike or be re-estab- 
lished and maintained with the 
cutout open, the cutout should be 
reclosed at once to avoid damage 
to the cutout, and another attempt 
should be made to open the cut- 
out. 


54. After the fused cutouts or 
disconnecting switches have been 
opened, the capacitor installation 
is isolated but still charged. The 
capaciters should be left open 
from the line for at least five min- 
utes before they are returned to 
service. This precaution will pre- 
vent a build-up of the line voltage 
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FIGURE 6. Chart of current while breaking load. 


above normal, as might occur if a 
fully charged capacitor were 
closed to a line. 


55. To discharge the capacitors, 
the capacitor installation should 
be grounded by means of the ap- 
proved procedure, attaching to 
ground first, and then to the 
phases and equipment. 


56. To return the capacitor in- 
stallation to service, the ground- 
ing clamps should be removed 
from the load side of the switches. 
The grounding clamp should then 
be removed from the grounded 
spacing bolt, and the grounding 
cluster lowered from the pole. 
The live line clamps should be 
replaced on the line conductors if 
they were removed for work, and 
the fused cutouts should be closed. 


57. When work is to be done 
on a pole-mounted capacitor or 
any associated equipment on the 
pole, the capacitor should be iso- 
lated (de-energized) and dis- 
charged. When work is required 
on the capacitor fused cutouts, the 
live line clamps should be re- 
moved from the line after the 
capacitor has been discharged. 


Switched Capacitors 


58. Precautions for safe han- 
dling of switched capacitor banks 
are the same as those for fixed 
banks except for the special con- 
siderations discussed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


59. To take a switched capaci- 
tor bank out of service, the con- 
trol box should be opened and the 
control lever should be placed in 
the “off” position. As the lever is 


being moved, the oil switches may 
be heard to open. Throwing the 
lever should disconnect the capac- 
itors on the line. To make certain 
that they are disconnected, how- 
ever, the fuse should be removed 
from the control circuit. 


60. With a switch stick, the op- 
erating handle of each oil switch 
should be checked, to make sure 
that it is in the down or “open” 
position. The fused cutouts can 
then be opened with no arc to in- 
terrupt. The capacitor bank is 
now isolated but still charged. 


61. After the capacitors have 
been isolated, they should be left 
open from the line for at least five 
minutes before they are returned 
to service, to prevent a build-up 
of the line voltage above normal. 


62. Hot line clamps are fre- 
quently used on switched capaci- 
tor mountings to disconnect the 
risers from the line while work is 
being done on the capacitors or 
while switches are receiving peri- 
odie servicing. The usual precau- 
tions for work on primary current 
transformers should be observed 
when the CT on the switched ca- 
pacitor control circuit is being 


serviced. 


63. To discharge switched ca- 
pacitors, first the ground clamp of 
a grounding cluster should be at- 
tached to a permanent ground, if 
one is available, or to a driven 
ground rod. The grounding clus- 
ter should be secured to the pole, 
and, by means of an operating 
stick, one of the line clamps 
should be attached to the neutral 
ground stud on the back of the 
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FIGURE 7. Pole-mounted, 3-phase, 

switched capacitor assembly. (Courtesy 

Consumers Public Power District, Co- 
lumbus, Nebr.) 


kick arm. Figure 7 shows a pole- 
mounted, 3-phase, switched capac- 
itor assembly. 


64. Next, the remaining line 
clamps should be attached to the 
phase busses on the load side of 
the oil switches. Some sparking 
will usually result when a ground 
clamp contacts the copper bus. 
When the three capacitor busses 
are grounded, the capacitors will 
be grounded and discharged and 
work may be safely carried out 
on the capacitors. 


65. If the capacitor cases or 
hanger racks are not grounded, 
a jumper should be fastened be- 
tween the grounding cluster and 
the cases or hanger racks. Figure 
8 shows a section of outdoor, 
metal-clad, racked and switched 
capacitor installation. 


66. To return switched capac- 
itors to service, the grounding 
clamps should be removed from 
the capacitor busses, the clamp 
removed from the ground stud, 
and the grounding cluster low- 
ered from the pole. Live line 
jumpers should be reconnected 
to the line if they were previ- 
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ously removed. The fused cutouts 
should be closed and the fuse re- 
placed in the control circuit. The 
operating handle of each oil 
switch should be checked to en- 
sure that it is in the up or “on” 
position, and a check should be 
made with a clamp-on ammeter 
to be sure the switch is operating. 


Installations at Primary 
Voltage 


67. In general, capacitor instal- 
lations at primary voltage may be 
in one of two classes. In one class, 
the capacitors are isolated from 
other distribution equipment. In 
the other class, they are connected 
in parallel with the primary wind- 
ings of distribution transformers 
on the load side of the transformer 
cutout. 


68. Overcurrent protection is 
provided for a separate capacitor 
installation when the size of the 
fuses used does not exceed that 
rated for the installation. Then, 
in case of failure, the short cir- 
cuit stresses in the individual ca- 
pacitor units will be limited to 
safe values. 


69. For surge protection on 
uni-grounded “Y” feeders, phase 
and neutral arresters or gaps of 
kv rating specified for the voltage 
rating of the feeder should be in- 
stalled. On multi-grounded or 
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delta feeders, phase arresters only 
are required. 


70. On all installations, the ca- 
pacitor mounting rack should be 
connected to the arrester ground- 
ing conductor by readily acces- 
sible disconnecting facilities. The 
arresters should be connected to 
the line side of the cutout in all 
cases. 


71. On separate capacitor in- 
stallations, appreciable arcing may 
occur when the circuit is opened, 
the magnitude of which is de- 
pendent upon the point of the 
current wave at which the switch 
blades open. Workers should be 
instructed to close the circuit im- 
mediately when heavy arcing oc- 
curs and then reopen it. 


72. On capacitor installations in 
conjunction with distribution 
transformers, overcurrent protec- 
tion is provided through use of 
the same fuse for the transformer 
and capacitor. Fusing will vary 
for combinations of transformer 
sizes and kva rating of capacitors. 


73. For surge protection, the 
lightning arresters normally used 
with the transformer will suffice. 
They should be connected to the 
line side of the cutout in all cases, 
and the capacitor mounting frame 
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FIGURE 8. Section of outdoor, metal-clad, racked and switched capaci- 
tor installation. (Courtesy Consumers Public Power District, Columbus, 
Nebr.) 
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IN SECTION 1: 


Design for Safety 
Floors That Can Take It 
Lighting the Plant 


Stairs, Ramps, and 
Fixed Ladders 


PLAN your plant for people. Ar- 
range buildings, work facilities, 
and personal service facilities around 
the needs, capacities, and limitations 
he worker. Automation is not likely 
nake this principle obsolete. 
Industrial engineering plans the effi- 
ient use of equipment and human 
kills—without undue hazard or strain 
the worke1 
Preplanning an entire plant, remod- 
eling buildings, and revising processes 
all offer opportunities for greater built- 
n safety and a hygienic work environ- 
ment 
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“Take a tip from me — 


One slip can cost more than (iss) Multigrip” 


Have you safe-treaded all the danger 
spots in your plant and on your moving 
equipment? Accidents may be costly—but 
they can be prevented. The safe tread 
offered by USS Multigrip Floor Plate 
provides positive traction in any direction. 
Multigrip is studded with hundreds of 
little cleats shaped like those on a football 
player’s shoe. They are flat on top—com- 
fortable to walk on—and safe, wet or dry. 


Sold by leading 
distributors from 


coast to coast 


Not only does Multigrip protect 
workers, but it protects floor surfaces, too. 
It is rugged, heavy-duty steel plate that 
will last for years with no maintenance. 
It’s easy to keep clean. A quick “once 
over” with broom or hose will get it spick 
and span; there are no closed pockets to 
hold dirt, and water drains quickly in any 
direction. Get Multigrip from our local 


distributor near you. 
USS and Multigrip are registered trademarks. 


(ss) United States Steel 











Design for Safety 


Building a new plant? 


Remodeling your old one? 


Installing new machines or rearranging layout? 
. . . Then be sure safety has a part in the plans 


A PLANT properly designed and 
laid out will offer fewer opportu- 
nities for accident, fire, or occupa- 
tional disease. 

In designing and building a safe 
plant there are many sources of 
help. First of all, there are the 
architects and builders, many of 
whom have had considerable ex- 
perience in designing industrial 
structures and are familiar with 
operating requirements and the 
various codes. 

Plans should be approved by 
state and municipal authorities be- 
fore construction starts. Changes 
in finished buildings are expen- 
Sive. 

Compliance with local regula- 
tions, however, is not always a 
guarantee of safety. While some 
city codes are unduly restrictive, 
others are lax and out of date. 
New processes are introduced so 
rapidly that authorities are not 
always able to keep up with them. 

The company’s safety and med- 
ical staffs should also check the 
plans. They know the plant’s 
problems and will have the re- 
sponsibility of keeping workers 
safe and healthy in the new sur- 
roundings. 


Remodeling. Most industrial 
buildings in the United States are 
more than 25 years old and lack 
the advantages of newer plants. 
Often much can be done to im- 
prove older structures. 

An extensive remodeling job is 
usually undertaken to increase 
operating efficiency. However, 
many less ambitious projects can 
be initiated in the interests of 
safety and health. Layout, venti- 
lation, lighting, sanitary facilities, 
and materials handling methods 
can often be improved at a cost 
considerably less than the bene- 
fits. 

Visualizing the plans. In plan- 
ning the layout it helps to picture 
the finished plants through visual 
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aids. These range from blueprints 
to a complete miniature plant on 
a table top. Common aids are: 


1. Blueprints, maps, and draw- 
ings. 

2. Block templates and 2-dimen- 
sional templates. 

3. Scale models %4-in. to the foot. 
These give a 3-dimensional pic- 
ture of the plant. Processes can 
be studied and layout changed. 
Simple scale models can be 
made in the plant; more elab- 
orate ones can be purchased. 


General Factors 


The site. Location often is dic- 
tated by manufacturing processes. 
Fire and explosion hazards de- 
mand isolation. Smoke, fumes, 
dust, odors, and noise are other 
reasons for banning an industry 
from some neighborhoods. 

Adequate outdoor storage 
should be provided. For flamma- 
ble and explosive materials, speci- 
fied minimum distances between 
storage areas and other property 
must be maintained. 

Minimum distances between 
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buildings of various types, sizes, 
and occupancies are specified by 
fire-protection codes. 

Coal and other bulky materials 
require considerable storage 
space. In some industries, disposal 
of solid wastes may create a prob- 
lem. 


Employee transportation. In- 
dustry’s continued movement to 
outlying locations creates trans- 
portation problems, particularly 
where transit service is inade- 
quate. The problem is particu- 
larly troublesome for night shifts. 
Tardiness, absenteeism and labor 
turnover increase with difficulty 
in getting to and from work. 

Some companies operate pri- 
vate buses, either free or at a low 
fare. 

Many employees use car pools. 

A new plant’s effect on traffic 
and parking should be consid- 
ered. An otherwise unobjection- 
able industry may be unwelcome 
because of added congestion and 
hazard. 


Topography. Ground may be 
high or low, level or sloping, dry, 
swampy, or undermined. These 
factors affect plans. Normal 
drainage or possibility of floods 
or washouts during heavy rains 
also must be considered. 

Where flooding is possible, mul- 
tistoried buildings have advan- 
tages. Upper stories provide a 
place to which valuable equip- 
ment and products may be moved. 


AMPLE, convenient off-street parking facilities for employees, customers, and 
visitors are important in selecting a plant site (Diamond Alkali Co.) 
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A PLANT IS ALL OF THESE... 


Check them in the planning stage 


Site: 

Topography 

Drainage 

Room for expansion 

Zoning restrictions 
Transportation facilities: 

Docks and wharves 

Railroad 

Highways and plant roadways 

Mass transportation for employees 
Exits and other wall openings 
Walkways: floors, stairs, ramps, platforms 
Storage facilities: 

Flammable and explosive materials 

Toxic substances 


Yard storage 
Iumination 


Cranes 
Conveyors 


Elevators 


Fire protection 


Parking 


Food Service 





Raw materials 
Finished products 


Electric wiring and installation 


Materials handling equipment: 


Industrial trucks—power and hand 


Boilers and other pressure equipment 
Ventilation, dust control, air conditioning 


Noise and vibration control 
Health and Safety: 
Water—for drinking and sanitary uses 
Waste disposal 
Medical and first aid service 
Personal protective equipment— 
distribution and repair facilities 
Personal service facilities: 


Washrooms and lockers 


Employment offices 
Training programs 


These subjects are discussed in greater detail 
in other sections of this issue. 








Waste disposal. Sewers should 
not be located where leakage 
might contaminate water sources. 
Some waste materiais must be 
treated before they are discharged 
into streams or otherwise disposed 
of. In other instances, special 
sewerage systems may be needed. 

Disposal of radioactive wastes 
brings specialized problems. In- 
structions of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission must be fol- 
lowed. 

Enough manholes or other 
openings for maintenance should 
be provided in sewerage systems. 


Climate. In colder regions, ice 
and snow removal are problems. 
Keeping the plant warm while 
removing air contaminants may 
make ventilation complicated and 
expensive. 

In hotter areas, heat and hu- 
midity, often increased by manu- 
facturing processes, will cause 
fatigue, low output, and heat ex- 
haustion. Many industries air- 
condition for comfort, as well as 
for the product. 

In warm, dry climates, some 
materials may be stored outdoors. 
In cold regions and those with 


heavy rainfall, covered storage 
may be necessary. 

Roof loads of ice and snow and 
strong winds affect building de- 
sign. Where hurricane-like storms 
are frequent, roof anchorage is 
important. 

Data regarding windstorms and 
lightning in various regions are 
available from insurance compa- 
nies. No area can be regarded as 
entirely safe from these hazards. 


Protective lighting safeguards 
life and property, particularly in 
emergencies. 

Fences high enough and strong 
enough to deter trespassers also 
are valuable in plant protection. 


Entrances and exits. Where 
possible, rail, highway truck, in- 
dustrial truck, and pedestrian 
traffic should be separated. If im- 

—To page 122 
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Floors That Can Take It 


How to keep down hazards and costs 





EVEN with normal use, a factory 
floor takes a lot of punishment day 
after day. And too often the floors 
get a lot of abuse and neglect. 

Ask a safety man what he ex- 
pects in a floor and he would 
probably stress three points: It 
must stand up under traffic with- 
out excessive maintenance costs, 
it must be easy to keep clean, and 
should provide a sure footing. 
Sometimes a compromise may be 
necessary. 

First of all, the floor must be 
of adequate structural strength, 
particularly in multi-story build- 
ings. Then the surface material 
should be selected for operating 
and traffic conditions. There is a 
wide choice of materials available. 

When installing new floors or 
replacing old ones, here is a sug- 
gested procedure: 


1. Divide the plant into areas. 
List type of service in each. If the 
floor is subjected to more than one 
type of use, add another classifi- 
cation. 


Here are some typical areas: 
Aisles, storage areas, work places, 
heavy machine areas, loading 
docks, assembly areas, corridors, 
offices, rest rooms, cafeterias, lab- 
oratories. 


2. Check service requirements. 
How many of these conditions 
apply to each area? 

Size of area. What would the job 
cost? 

Traffic. What is type and volume? 
Is it chiefly pedestrian or vehicle? 
Is resistance to slipping vital? What 
aisle widths and clearances will be 
needed? 

Loads. What type of load— 
standing, impact, rolling, sliding, 
or vibrating? What will be maxi- 
mum weight and concentration? 

Water. Will floor be subjected 
to standing water, humidity, con- 
densation, hot water, or steam? 

Temperature. Will there be ex- 
posure to excessive heat or cold 
that might cause deterioration of 
some flooring materials? 

Weather. Is there exposure to 
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strong sunlight, freezing tempera- 
tures, snow, ice, or rain? 

Fire and explosion hazards. Are 
there flammable dusts or vapors 
that could be ignited by a spark? 
Is an electrically-conductive, non- 
sparking floor indicated? 

Chemicals. Will there be spills 
of solvents, acids, alkalis, or 
grease? 

Product cleanliness. Are there 
food processing or precision ma- 
chining operations that demand 
floors that will not collect dust or 
dirt? 

Appearance. Is the location one 
where appearance is a primary 
consideration? 

Maintenance. Will the area de- 
mand vigorous cleaning? 


3. Where to get information. 
Much research on floor problems 
has been conducted by govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, 
manufacturers and independent 
laboratories. Among sources of in- 
formation are: 

National Bureau of Standards. 

Floor associations—Asphalt Insti- 
tute, Asphalt Tile Institute, Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Assn., Oxy- 
chloride Cement Assn., Portland 
Cement Assn., and Tile Manufac- 
turers Assn. 


—To page 24 





COMMON FLOORING MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRIAL USES 


Concrete 


hot mastic 
Asphalt 


emulsion 

Wood block 
Wood plank 
Asphalt tile* 
Greaseproof 
asphalt tile 
Resin binder 


Linoleum* 


Terrazzo 
Ceramic tile* 
Vinyl! tile* 





Floors on grade 
Floors below grade 
Suspended floors 
Driveways ... Serer T ry?) 
docks .... 
Manufacturing areas 


Ramps and loading 


Warehouses .. 
Stair treads ... 


Laboratories 
Cafeterias 
Weshrooms .. 
Food processing 
Corridors 
Platforms, catwalks 


* Also available in electrically conductive grades for explosion-hazardous areas 
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Lighting the Plant 


For Sight, Safety, and Production 


SHIELDED FLUORESCENT lights provide glareless light for gathering machines 


in bindery. Note also acoustical ceilings, bumper block, and rail guards. 


BRIGHT, non-glaring light is of 
first importance in any factory. 
When more than one shift works 
with the same machines and ma- 
terials the same levels of light 
should be maintained day and 
night. 

Even during the daylight hours, 
the sun will not always furnish 
adequate light over all work areas 
in a building. Fortunately, with 
modern light sources and instal- 
lations, it is not necessary to de- 
pend on daylight. 


What Is Good Lighting? If the 
eye is to function effectively, the 
system must be planned to: 

1. Provide adequate brightness at 
the work surface. The worker 
must see easily and accurately 
without strain and undue fa- 
tigue. 

. Minimize contrast, glare, and 
shadows. 

. Supply light of right quality for 
quick and accurate judging of 
details. 

. Contribute a pleasing atmos- 
phere to the workplace. Don’t 
underestimate this factor. 


Use of Color. Color, applied 
through the medium of paint, in- 
creases the effectiveness of any 
lighting system. Color expertly 
used conserves light, reduces harsh 
contrasts and acts as a psycholog- 
ical tonic to employees. 


Seeing Zones. Two zones in the 
work room must be considered in 
providing light. 

The task zone is the job and its 
immediate surroundings. Work 
should be lighted adequately, 
shadows eliminated or diffused, 
and reflections from surrounding 
surfaces avoided. 

The other zone is the rest of the 
room. A person looking up from 
work should not face glare from 
lighting fixtures or a bright wall 
or ceiling. Adapting eyes from 
light to darkness several hundred 
times a day is fatiguing. 

If the surrounding area has a 
brightness at least one-third that 
of the task, visual conditions are 
reasonably good. Surroundings 
should never be brighter than the 
work zone. 


Glare can be reduced by higher 
illumination levels throughout the 
room, also by finishing ceilings, 
walls, floors, and machines in 
light colors which reflect a high 
percentage of light. This reduces 
contrast between adjoining sur- 
faces. 

Directional and shadow effects 
are often desirable in general 
lighting. They accentuate the 
depth and form of solid objects. 
Clearly defined shadows are help- 
ful in some operations, such as 
textile inspection. Harsh con- 
trasts should be avoided. 


Light levels. Recommended 
levels of light for various opera- 
tions will be found in many ref- 
erence books. The most compre- 
hensive work is the IES Lighting 
Handbook. Much useful informa- 
tion will also be found in manuals 
published by manufacturers of 
lamps and fixtures. 

Existing levels are determined 
from readings with a light meter 
at points where light is needed. 
This device gives a direct reading 
of the number of footcandles. 


General lighting is the mini- 
mum amount of light required 
for an area. This has been de- 
fined as uniform distribution of 
light to produce approximately 
equivalent seeing conditions 
throughout an interior. 

Localized general lighting 
sources are usually arranged 10 
ft. or more above the work. They 
should prevent too great a con- 
trast in brightness between the 
more highly lighted work area 
and the adjacent areas, provide 

—To page 22 
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s>— Since he 
installed A.W. ALGRIP 


° ’ The absolute answer to a major “Boss’ Son” prob- 
his feet haven t lem. Prevents that spine shattering jar when your 
heels hit the floor, or loud “thuds” that wake up 
+ i secretaries. In fact your heels can’t slip! 

sl | pped re) once e But if you’re a smart “Boss’ Son”, you’ll think of other ways 
to use A.W. ALGRIP that increase plant safety ... good will... 
production! You'll find that A.W. ALGRIP helps you reduce Acci- 

dent Insurance costs at the same time. 

A.W. ALGRIP Rolled Steel Floor Plate is made by a patented 
process in which a grinding wheel type abrasive is rolled—not 
coated—to a controlled depth, as an integral part of tough steel 
plate. Wear merely exposes more abrasive . . . safety lasts for the 
life of the installation. 

Check your plant for areas where slipping hazards may exist. 
A.W. ALGRIP provides super-safe footing under the most hazardous 
slipping conditions—even on inclined surfaces. Send the coupon 

for A.W. ALGRIP information, today. 


ALGRIP ABRASIVE ROLLED 
STEEL FLOOR PLATE 
ALGRIP—approved for safely by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


Please send A.W. Atcrip Booklet AL-E27 





Name. 

Title 
OTHER PRODUCTS: Company. 
A.W. SUPER-DIAMOND economy rolled steel 
floor plate—Plates—Hot and cold rolled Address 
sheet and strip—(Alloy and Special Grades) City. 
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Lighting 
—From page 20 


sufficient light for safety and for 
ordinary visual needs. 

For general overhead lighting, 
levels range from 5 footcandles 
for inactive storage and passage- 
ways to 50 footcandles for more 
exacting work. 

Where higher levels are needed, 
supplementary units provide the 
necessary light more economi- 
cally. 


Extra footcandles. To insure 
continued adequate levels, even 
where conditions are favorable, 


the system should be designed to 
give initially at least 25 per cent 
more light than the recommended 
minimum. 

Where dirt collects rapidly and 
maintenance is difficult, the initial 
value should be 50 per cent above 
the minimum. 


Supplementary lighting. Dif- 
ficult seeing tasks require more 
light than can be obtained eco- 
nomically by overhead general 
lighting. For such work supple- 
mentary fixtures are used. 

Two types of equipment meet 
most needs. One uses small con- 
centrating projectors to increase 


B THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, Industrial Products Division, 
i 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information and 
prices about Flintkote FLINTDEK Anti-slip Coating. 


Name 





Company 
CS” 


‘a H \ 


oe, 


Learn how easily, quickly 
low cost FLINTDEK* 
prevents costly slippage 


Send the coupon today for authentic facts 
and figures about Flintdek...Flintkote’s anti-slip coating that is 
keeping floors safe in plants all over the world. 

You'll see how easy and inexpensive it is to “Flintdek” 
your smooth steps, ramps, ladder treads, machine pedals and 


the like... 
improving plant appearance. 


reducing falling accidents, saving production time, 


Flintkote Flintdek is a cohesive, resinous plastic. Provides a 
non-slip surface, wet, oily or dry. It is easily applied by trowel. 
And you can select from 5 Flintdek colors to harmonize with the 
colors now on your plant’s walls and ceilings. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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the light on the work and provide 
directional quality. 

Another type has large area 
with low brightness, such as fluo- 
rescent desk or bench lamps. 
These fixtures can provide either 
general lighting for a small area 
or extra light for critical work, 
such as inspection. 

Supplementary lamps_ should 
be shielded, louvered, or mounted 
to prevent glare. 


Artificial Light Sources 


Industry’s three major light 
sources are fluorescent, mercury 
vapor, and incandescent. Each 
type has its advantages. In mod- 
ern practice, they frequently are 
combined to meet special lighting 
situations. 

Fluorescent lighting is used 
widely in all types of plants at 
low and medium heights, also for 
high bay mounting over large 
areas. 

Mercury vapor lighting is large- 
ly used where medium to high- 
bay lighting is needed in com- 
paratively narrow room areas. 

Incandescent lighting, with ap- 
propriate fixtures, may be used 
at any mounting height. 

Fluorescent and incandescent 
lamps are used for supplementary 
bench and machine lighting. 


Comparative efficiency. The 
efficiency of any light source is 
the ratio of light produced in 
lumens to power consumed in 
watts. 

The fluorescent lamp, generally 
speaking, provides more than 3 
times the light per watt of an 
incandescent lamp. It lasts ap- 
proximately 7 times as long. 

The mercury vapor lamp pro- 
duces more than 2% times the 
light per watt of an incandescent 
bulb and lasts more than 5 times 
as long. 

An incandescent lamp can be 
used with any standard socket. 
Fluorescent and mercury vapor 
lamps need auxiliary ballast 
equipment. The wattage used by 
auxiliary equipment must be 
added to that consumed by the 
lamp to obtain the over-all watt- 
age efficiency figure. 


The fluorescent lamp excels in 
both efficiency and quality of 
light. In contrast to the more 
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REFLECTANCE VALUES 


Reflectance 

Factor (%) 
Ceilings 80 
Welt «kos ovecs tees eee 60 
Desks and bench tops ..... 35 
Machines and equipment...25 to 30 
Floor....not less than 





brilliant “point” light sources pro- 
vided by incandescent and mer- 
cury vapor, fluorescent lamps 
produce light in long, luminous 
tubes. These diffuse light over a 
wider area, make for more com- 
fortable seeing and reduce glare 
and shadows to a minimum. 

The fluorescent lamp produces 
three times the visible light but 
only half the radiant heat of the 
incandescent lamp. This cooler 
light helps reduce the cost of air 
conditioning. 

Fluorescent lamps are offered 
in several shades of white light to 
meet specific lighting require- 
ments 


Mercury vapor gives a greater 
volume of concentrated light per 
fixture. This makes it ideal for 
high-bay installation. 

Excellent seeing is another ad- 
vantage. The blue-white hue is 
well suited to the blacks, grays, 
and whites of many industrial op- 
erations. Long life is another fea- 
ture—averaging more than a year 
on typical two-shift operation. 
Mercury vapor provides a com- 
pact, controllable light source 
which performs well in all tem- 
peratures. It is simple to main- 
tain and has a wide variety of ap- 
plications. 

The basic color of the light can 
be modified by using color- 
improved mercury lamps or by 
combining with mercury or in- 
candescent lighting. 

The mercury-fluorescent com- 
bination is effective in medium- 
high bays which are easy to 
service and free from excessive 
dirt. It is recommended that 
mercury supply 60 to 80 per cent 
of the total light. Fluorescent will 
soften glaring contrasts. 

In high bays twin units for 
mercury and incandescent can be 
installed. The mercury provides 
50 to 65 per cent of the light. This 
combination is simple to main- 
tain, offers little surface for dirt 
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accumulation. It provides in- 
stant relighting after power in- 
terruption, when mercury lamps 
take 5-8 minutes to relight. 


Incandescent offers low initial 
cost. No auxiliary equipment is 
needed and an incandescent sys- 
tem is easy to install, maintain 
and relamp. However, lower ef- 
ficiency makes over-all cost of 
lighting higher. 

Incandescent provides a “point” 
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source of light. It can be con- 
trolled more easily but is more 
likely to produce glare and shad- 
ows. In industrial practice in- 
candescent is becoming less 
popular for general lighting. It is 
used largely for specialized sup- 
plementary lighting. 

Efficient operation requires fre- 
quent checking to prevent volt- 
age variation. If circuit voltage is 
lower than rated lamp voltage, 

—To page 166 
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WHY RISK A TRAFFIC 
ACCIDENT IN YOUR PLANT? 











KLEAR-VU SAFETY MIRRORS are the answer to the dangerous blind 
corner problem in your plant or warehouse. They are also adaptable 
for outdoor use in your parking lot, loading dock area or other points 


where traffic converges. 


Mounted at cross aisle intersections, entrances and exits at a height 
of 8 to 10 feet, Klear-Vu Safety Mirrors clearly reflect oncoming inter- 
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180 
240 
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section traffic to both power truck 
operators and pedestrians. 


Available in either convex or 
flat glass styles, the mirrors are 
easily installed and ad 
justable to any desired 


LESTER L. BROSSARD CO. 


540 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO |! ii 





Be sure to investigate Conductometer®, the easy-to- 

operate device for measuring the electrical resistance 

of flooring, personnel and equipment. A necessity where 

gases and explosives are used or stored. Helps prevent 

dangerous and costly explosions. U.L. Listed. Meets 

N.F.P.A. Requirements. Write for free details now. 
As a further step toward greater plant safety inquire about the 
special conductive floorings and finishes manufactured by our 
business affiliate, Federal Flooring Corporation. 


CODUCTOMETER CONDUCTIVE HOSPITAL ACCESSORIES CORP. 
FEDERAL FLOORING CORP. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


82 W. Dedham S$. 
Boston 18, Mass. 
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FOR MAXIMUM SAFETY. | Floors 


all rt A\\aet! —From page 19 


1 <T 
over <KEGE et 
s* 


Manufacturers’ catalogs. 

‘435. Floor experts, architects, or engi- 
plant AV ‘ ‘ike ‘ neers. 
use ‘ ,\ “e) 7 


your 


Copel ye “a Flooring Materials 
>» i 
GRIP-STRUT py assests 


: td ott Each material has its limita- 
plece Pm er ene md welded, tions. Some with good durability 
riveted or expanded in steel or aluminum, in and resistance to slipping may be 
monet Fraggle oso, ay" bonave: ie ptr too expensive for general use. 
in excess of 55% of the area for ready access These are often usable for limited 
of light and air and gives a positive NoN-sKID E : . 
footing in all directions. Ideal for work plat- special areas where a sure footing 
forms, stair and ladder steps, Sonus, balco- or resistance to chemical or ab- 
nies, catwalks, machinery guar escapes “ : 2 us 
and for original equipment safety treads. rasive action is important. 


ng orf P Smooth, hard surfaces, such as 
important Safety Features concrete are susceptible to chip- 
* Fire proof *& Minimum weight 


+ Slip proof de Geng $0 and ep ping and abrasion. Heavy falling 
| & Maximum strength & Cool in summer — objects and trucks with steel 
warm in winter . 

wheels chip away at the surface. 
Rubber tires are easier on floors 
as well as on ears. 





Big Economy Features 

For balconies—no extra % No secondary sprinkler 

light needed below —no heads needed 

extra heat. *& Self-cleaning 
Sere ae tae * Jomiber by your own, Concrete is suitable for a wide 

gral part of the material maintenance force Bos a ' 

* Low in original cost variety of interior and exterior 
uses. It is excellent for damp lo- 
cations, but does not withstand 

GRIP-STRUT division acids. The floor should be graded 
THE GLOBE COMPANY + Manufacturers since 1914 for drainage. 

4018 S. PRINCETON AVE. + CHICAGO 9, ILL. dine wahite, «hed. ines 
needed where the surface is 
cleaned by flushing or where 
there is possibility of flooding. 

A durable roughened surface, 
resistant to cracking and dusting, 
can be obtained by a wood float 
finish to a mixture of pea gravel, 
sand, and cement. Too smooth a 
surface is slippery when wet and 
is actually more tiring to the feet 
than a rougher one. 

Hardening compounds or seal- 
ers prevent dusting. 

Pre-cast concrete floor slabs are 
often used for large areas, where 
the cost is said to be lower than 
for poured concrete. A grano- 


Pe | lithic or other finish may be laid 
(Site iN, over the slabs. 
y = I Concrete floors can be made 


conductive and non-sparking with 
means safety first . surfacing compounds containing 


non-ferrous metallic aggregate. 


Serious slipping accidents can happen anywhere —in locker rooms, This treatment also makes the 
washrooms, on stairs, walkways, ramps, loading platforms, machine floor more wear resistant. 

areas, etc. Low-cost Ferrox provides safe footing on all walking sur- For repairing holes and cracks 
faces, wet, dry and oily. It can be trowelled over wood, concrete or some compounds are superior to 
metal . . . sticks tight . . . resists oil, chemicals and weather conditions. concrete. Patching with concrete, 


cover: roximately 40 sq. feet. @ Write for Ferrox 
—— nighlagsickaewwiens q even when well done, may crack 


under heavy loads. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METAL COMPANY For painting, a general purpose 


. ; floor enamel may be used but 
464 Coit Street, Irvington 11, N. J. finishes prepared especially for 
Circle Item No. 7—Reader Service Card 


in phone book under ‘‘GRATING.”’ 
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MANY TYPES of compounds are avail- 
able for patching or resurfacing floors. 


concrete are more durable. New 
concrete should be treated with 
zine sulphate solution to neutral- 
ize alkalinity. 

Concrete provides a rigid and 
substantial base for resilient types 
of flooring. 


Resilient non-slip mats are an 
aid to comfort where employees 
must stand in one position for long 
periods. Those who move about 
in their work are less likely to 
complain about floors being cold 
or hard. Footwear also has a 
bearing on comfort. 


Asphalt (hot mastic) is non- 
dusting, elastic, odorless, and eas- 
ily repaired. Problems of applica- 
tion restrict its use indoors. 

Asphalt is resistant to weather 
and moisture but is affected by 
oils, solvents, acids, and alkalis. 
It stands up well under traffic but 
ordinary grades soften at temper- 
atures above 95 F. 

Harder grades of asphalt re- 
main firm up to 158 F. There are 
also acid-resisting grades. 


Asphalt emulsion (cold mix), 
sold under various trade names, is 
made into a mortar with sand and 
cement, and laid about %-in. 
thick. It is used extensively for 
patching. On a substantial wood 
base it will carry moderate traffic; 
with a concrete base it will take 
heavy trucking. The surface is 
somewhat harder than the hot 
mastic type. Both types are af- 
fected by oils, solvents, and heat. 


Mastic flooring of other types 
usually has a resin binder. The 
materials are generally resistant 
to oils, solvents and alkalis, but 
the manufacturer should be con- 
sulted about the exposure. These 
materials are relatively high in 

—To page 126 
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Stairs, Ramps, 
Fixed Ladders 


WHERE operations are conducted 
on more than one level, perma- 
nent access structures are needed. 
These may be stairs, ramps or 
fixed ladders. 

Choice of means of access is 
determined by local conditions in- 
cluding space available and na- 
ture of traffic. 

Stairs are used where the grade 
is between 20 and 50 degrees from 
the horizontal. 

Ramps should slope as little as 
possible; 15 degrees should be the 
maximum. 

Fixed ladders are for grades 
over 50 degrees. They should not 
be installed if there is enough 
space for stairs or ramps. 


Stairs 

Long stair flights should be 
avoided. Landings every tenth or 
twelfth tread are recommended. 

For grades between 7 and 20 
degrees, a combination of stairs 
and level landings may be used. 

Adequate light should be pro- 
vided for stairways. Burned-out 
lamps should be replaced prompt- 
ly. 

Treads and risers. Ratio be- 
tween depth of stair treads and 
height of risers determines the 
angle or pitch of the stairs, which 
should be between 30 and 35 de- 
grees from the horizontal. 

Tread width and riser height 
must be constant for each flight. 

Winders should be avoided if 
possible. Wedge-shape treads 
make it more difficult to ascend 
or descend safely. 

Treads must be wide enough 
that, in descending the stairs, the 


STAIR TREADS of extruded metal are 
durable and slip-resistant. 
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e Eliminate traf- 
fic accidents at 
blind corners 
inside and ovt- 


side your 

—also at ea. 

ing platforms. 
Hecvy Guage STEEL BRACKET: 


(Furnished only on the 26” » 
diameter mirror) 
@ Utility design 
@ Enables Optional in- 
stallation on coun- 
ters, posts, walls, 


ceilings, etc. 

@ Adjustable to height 
and position 

@ Easily installed in 
minutes 











6’xla"—(14"x18" 


other speciol sizes to order 
{Avoilable in Unbreakable 
Metal Mirrors) 


FRED SILVER 








’ Company 


Nework 











Anyone 
Tools Needed! 


GETS-A-LITE GU. 
over the fixture, as il- 


indestructible “ret uh ot 
to break, 
Wil’ last. imdea- 
@ Once GETS-A-LITE GUARD 
AND GUIDE NEVER removed. 


f 
ree SS uss with or 


@ Available for 40 watt and 100 watt 
fluorescent lamps. 


GETS-A-LITE CO. — Dept. NSN-38 
3865 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicage 41, fl. 
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ball of the foot does not project 
beyond the nosing and the heel 
does not strike against the riser 
above. 

Building Exits Code, A9.1, spec- 
ifies that treads of new stairs 
shall be not less than 9% in. ex- 
clusive of nosing; also that no 
tread of less than 6 in., exclusive 
of nosing, shall be permitted. 

Stairs subjected to severe use 
should have treads with a durable 
non-slip surface. Materials used 
for original installation or repairs 
include: 


Concrete 

Abrasive metal 

Steel with extruded patterns 
Grating 

Plastic compounds 

Rubber and fabric with 
surface. 


abrasive 


Risers should not be more than 
8 in. nor less than 5 in. in height. 
Greater or less height will cause 
an unnatural stride which may 
result in a serious fall. 


Railings and handrails. ASA 
Code Floor and Wall Openings, 
— and Toe Boards, A-12, 


Seat More People in Less cont 


“Lifetime” Cast Construction 


SECTIONAL TABLES 


For Industrial Dining Rooms, 


Schools, Hospitals, Institutions 
Seats swing out of the way, save space... save main- 
tenance. . eliminate confusion of loose chairs. Rugged 
cast construction for lifetime service. New colorful tops in 
Formica, Stainless Steel, Cafolite, or Edge Grain Maple— 

cast iron bases in choice of colors. Seat 4 to 24 people. 


o ae: 
¢ STOOLS 


¢ SWING SEATS 





7 


{ 





Catalog Showing 
Installations 





Distributors in Principal Cities 
THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
1038 Commonwealth 
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requires that every flight of stairs 
having 4 or more risers shall be 
equipped with standard stair rail- 
ings or standard handrail as spec- 
ified. 

Spiral stairways are installed 
where there is not enough space 
for conventional stairways. Both 
types of stairs can be installed by 
plant personnel from standardized 
metal parts obtainable with a va- 
riety of slip-resistant treads. 


Ramps 


Ramps facilitate wheeled traffic 
between levels. For foot traffic 
they are preferable to stairways 
when it is practicable to use them. 
They should be built to the least 
slope possible. Maximum recom- 
mended slope is 15 degrees. A 
rise of more than 1 ft. in 10 is 
prohibited in some states. 

For wood ramps materials used 
in construction should meet the 
requirements for scaffolds. Width 
should be adequate for traffic and 
open sides should be protected 
with standard railings 42 in. high. 

Toe boards should be installed 
where the ramp extends over a 
work place or passageway. Cleats 
16 in. apart are needed on steep 
inclines. 

Planks should not overlap. The 
length of the plank should run the 
long way of the ramp. Ramps 
used for wheelbarrows should 
have an odd number of planks 
with no cleats on the center plank. 
Width should be not less than 3 
ft. 

Concrete ramps are recom- 
mended for heavy traffic. Anti- 
slip surface is obtained by rough 
floating or incorporated in the fin- 
ish coat. Hardeners and trowel- 
ing should be avoided. 

Concrete that has been worn 
smooth can be roughened by 
scrubbing with dilute nitric or 
muriatic acid. The surface is then 
hosed to remove all traces of acid. 

Ramps used by heavy vehicles, 
such as power trucks and heavy- 
duty hand trucks, should have 
solid curbs as well as handrails. 

Ramps included as part of aisles 
or traffic routes should be as wide 
as the aisle to avoid bottlenecks. 

Splinters, nails, irregularities 
and breaks in the surface should 
be repaired immediately. Cracked 
or pitted concrete can be resur- 
faced with one of the numerous 
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TAKE THESE 
SIMPLE STEPS 
TO SAFETY 


Brabrook for best 
safety floor mats. 


for BRABROOK specialist advice 
and literature on your safety 
underfoot problems. 


A. N. BRABROOK[ES 


552 WEST S3rd ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 




















flooring compounds on the mar- 
ket. 

Outdoor ramps and platforms 
should be kept clear of snow and 
ice in winter. If ice cannot be 
removed immediately, sand or 
cinders may be applied to give 
traction. In cold climates radiant 
heating installed in the concrete 
is often a good investment. 


Fixed Ladders 
Fixed ladders should have par- 


allel sides of wood or metal, and 
should be permanently fastened 
at top, bottom and intermediate 
locations. If 20 ft. or longer, the 
ladder should be provided with 
cage or basket guard. 

Fixed ladders over 30 ft. long 
should be built in zigzag sections, 
unless cages are used, and should 
be provided with platforms at in- 
tervals of not more than 20 ft. 

Side rails should be carried 34% 
ft. higher and preferably goose- 
necked. Openings more than 18 
in. between the ladder and the 
working platform should be pro- 
tected by a landing platform. *** 
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IN SECTION 2: 


Housekeeping and 
Sanitation 


N INDUSTRIAL PLANT has a 
- large investment in buildings, 
equipment and personnel. Housekeep- 
ing—a useful term which covers a wide 
range of maintenance and sanitation 
items—helps to conserve the com- 
pany’s investment. It controls many of 
the causes of accidents, fires, wasted 
time, spoiled materials, and occupa- 
tional diseases. 

Good housekeeping means clearly 
narked and uncluttered aisles, floors 
free from litter and oil slick, orderly 
storage, freshly painted surfaces, and 
well-maintained equipment. 

This requires organization, training, 
and supervision. It also requires equip- 
ment and supplies 

Building maintenance involves much 
vork at higher levels. This requires 
ladders and scaffolds, selected for the 
job and kept in serviceable condition. 


and MAINTENANCE 


27 








ping and Maintenance 


Keep your 
floor-maintenance 
men happy... 


EQUIPMENT / 


However much a maintenance man may want to 
do a good job, and at the same time show savings 
in labor costs, he’s stymied if the machine is too 
small, or too large, or is otherwise unsuited to 
the job. Different floors and areas call for dif- 
ferent care and equipment. That’s why Finnell 
makes more than a score of floor-maintenance 
machines. From this complete line, it is possible 
to choose equipment that is correct in size as well 
as model .. . that provides the maximum brush 
coverage consistent with the area and arrange- 
ment of the floors. 


Finnell offers Conventional Polishing-Scrubbing Ma- 
chines in both concentrated and divided-weight types, 
each in a full range of sizes... a Dry-Scrubber, with self- 
sharpening brushes, for cleaning grease-caked floors... 
Combination Scrubber-V ac Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, including self-powered as well as 
electric models... Mop Trucks ...a Wet and Dry Vacuum 
Cleaner, in baked enamel or stainless steel, with 1/2 hp 
By-Pass Motor. In addition, Finnell offers a full line of 
fast-acting Cleansers for machine-scrubbing ... Sealers 
and Waxes of every requisite type ... Steel-Wool Pads 
and other accessories — everything for floor care! 





In keeping with the Finnell policy of rendering an indi- 
vidualized service, Finnell maintains a nation-wide staff 
of floor specialists and engineers. There's a Finnell man 
near you to help solve your particular floor-maintenance 
problems . . . to train your operators in the proper use of 
Finnell Job-Fitted Equipment and Supplies ...and to 
make periodic check-ups. For consultation, demonstra- 
tion, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 2203 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United/States 
and Canada. 





BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. NNE IN ALL 


, ; PRINCIPAL 
Originators of Power Scrubbing and Polishing VWachines "Foor Va fabal i; 
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Housekeeping and Sanitation 


The foundation for effective safety work 





HOUSEKEEPING and its twin, 
sanitation, involve every phase of 
industrial operation. Their ac- 
tivities cover the entire premises 
—indoors and out. The benefits 
extend throughout the commu- 
nity. 

Housekeeping is the combined 
responsibility of management, su- 
pervision and employees. Main- 
taining interest requires constant 
effort through supervision and 
visual aids. 

To maintain the industrial en- 
vironment for maximum support 
to production and to employee 
health, safety and comfort, the 
following tasks are involved: 


1. Structural cleaning. 

2. Floor maintenance and clean- 
ing. 

3. Maintenance of personal serv- 
ice facilities, such as wash- 
rooms, lockers, offices, 
lounges, in-plant food service. 

. Machine and equipment 
cleaning, both in place and in 
special stations and facilities. 

5. Control of insect and rodent 
pests. 


Collection, salvage and dis- 
posal of refuse and product 
wastes. 


. Operation of uniform and 
laundry services and of sani- 
tation stockroom and supply 
inventory. 

. Protection of raw materials 
and finished products against 
damage and deterioration. 

9. Supervision of plant security 
personnel. 

0. Care of exterior areas, in- 
cluding parking, roadways, 
walkways, and landscaping. 

. Maintenance of safe working 
conditions. 


. Maintenance of industrial hy- 
giene facilities. 


. Overall sanitary surveillance. 


From Building and Equipment Sani- 
tation Maintenance, by J. Lloyd Barron 
and Albert J. Burner. Published by 
Association of American Soap and Gly- 
cerine Producers, 242 Madison Ave., 
New York. 
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The Plant 

A well-designed, well-built 
plant can be kept clean, orderly, 
and free from hazard with much 
less time, effort, and expense. 
Here are factors to consider: 


—Aisles: Wide enough for move- 
ment of traffic, marked off by floor 
lines from work stations and stor- 
age areas. 


—Space: Sufficient room for the in- 
dividual to work. 


—Storage: Adequate and convenient 
for materials and tools. 


—Materials handling: Layout 
planned for material flow, with 
efficient methods and equipment. 


—Ventilation: Good general ventila- 
tion, plus local exhaust ventilation 
to remove air contaminants at 
source. 


—Floors and walls: Of construction 
and materials easy to keep clean 
and in repair. 

—Lighting: Well-distributed artifi- 
cial light and effective use of 
available daylight. 


—Personal service facilities: Clean, 
up-to-date washrooms and lock- 
ers; an inviting place where em- 
ployees may eat lunch. 

—Waste removal: Adequate facil- 
ities needed to prevent congestion 
and disorder. 


CHECK LISTS keep the inspector from 
overlooking important points. 


Organization 

An adequate crew of able-bod- 
ied, intelligent employees is essen- 
tial. They should be well-trained 
in their duties and provided with 
necessary cleaning equipment and 
supplies. 

For larger plants, a manual for 
the maintenance force is helpful 
in standardizing procedures. 

Women are usually employed 
for lighter duties, such as office 
cleaning and routine care of 
women’s rest rooms. 


Cleaning Equipment 

Vacuum cleaners. Heavy duty 
types are available in several 
models and capacities, with a va- 
riety of attachments. They are 
useful for removing dust from 
corners and from places overhead 
as well as for floor cleaning. 

Where dust sources are close 
together and a large volume of 
dust must be removed, a piped 
system may be practical. Clean- 
ing implements are attached to 
inlets located at close inter- 
vals. Some hotels and office build- 
ings use this type of dust removal. 

For most industrial uses, port- 
able vacuum cleaners are satis- 
factory. In most operations, the 
dust sources are widely scattered 
and portable equipment meets all 
requirements. 


Floor machines of several types 
handle heavy jobs of floor clean- 
ing efficiently. With them, floors 
can be scrubbed or dry-cleaned, 
waxed and polished. Like vac- 
uum cleaners, floor machines can 
be obtained with a variety of at- 
tachments. 

Crusts of dirt, oil, and metal 
cuttings can be removed with re- 
volving wire brushes much more 
quickly and thoroughly than by 
hand spudding. 

For finer finishing, steel wool 
rolls can be used. A vacuum pick- 
up for collecting dust is essential 
for dry operations. Suction in 
connection with a scrubber damp- 

—To page 73 
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Put Color to Work 


Expertly used, it can: 


Conserve light—improve visibility 

Create cheerful surroundings—restful or stimulating 
Make a room seem ccoler or warmer, larger or smaller 
Encourage better housekeeping 

identify fire and accident prevention equipment 
Spotlight point-of-operation on machines 

Add punch to instruction and warning signs 





COLOR has many functional as 
well as decorative uses and its 
applications in industry are stead- 
ily growing. But it must be ap- 
plied according to established sci- 
entific principles. Otherwise the 
result will be a riot of distracting 
hues. Paint manufacturers and 
color experts have conducted con- 
siderable research on the subject 
and help is readily available. 


Psychological effects. Certain 
colors have been found to pro- 
duce definite mental and emo- 
tional responses. Familiar colors 
and the reactions they arouse are: 

Yellow—cheering and _ stimu- 
lating. 

Blue—gives a feeling of cool- 
ness; helpful where temperatures 
are uncomfortably high. 

Green—restful to the eyes. 
Blue-green is cool; yellow-green 
is warmer. 

Red—danger, excitement; tra- 
ditionally associated with fire. 

Orange—bright and warm; use 
with caution. 

Violet, purple—rich warm 
colors associated with luxury. 


Background Colors 


The old plan of white for ceil- 
ings and upper walls with “prac- 
tical” dark colors for dadoes and 
machines is being replaced by 
color schemes which provide more 
cheerful and attractive interiors. 
Paint companies and color con- 
sultants will be glad to furnish 
advice. 

Sharp contrasts between bright 
and dark areas should be avoided. 
They require continual adjust- 
ment of the eyes in looking from 
one to the other, causing eye- 
strain and fatigue. 

White is favored for ceilings; 


it reflects more light—80-88 per 
cent. But for rooms with low ceil- 
ings, or where people may look 
up at them, as in hospital rooms, 
cream, ivory or sky blue is pref- 
erable to solid white. 

For overhead networks of gird- 
ers, pipes and other equipment, 
colors of high reflectance also are 
desirable. 

For sections of walls within the 
range of vision, soft tints, such as 
light gray, green or blue, are suit- 
able. Soft gray, for example, is 
restful and does not show dust 
readily. 

A dado the height of work 
benches and machines—about one 
third the height of the wall— 
makes soil and marks less con- 
spicuous. It may be a deeper tone 
of the color of the upper wall but 
should not be too dark. 

Floors should have a reflectance 
value of at least 25 per cent. For 
machines, benches and desks, 25 
to 40 per cent is suggested. 


Point of Operation 


To make it easier to see work 
and avoid injury, spotlight the 
point of operation with paint. 
Paint the body of the machine one 








PAINT REFLECTION VALUES 


(Per cent) 


Sky blue 

Pale green 

Buff 

Aluminum 

These values are only approxi- 


mate since colors vary with dif- 
ferent paint manufacturers. 








color and working areas another. 

Four standard shades of “ma- 
chine gray” are available. Criti- 
cal parts can stand out in cream, 
light tan, or other light contrast- 
ing color. 


Light sources and color. Type 
of light should be considered in 
planning the color scheme. In- 
candescent lamps reduce strength 
and intensity of color because the 
light has a slight yellowing effect. 

Fluorescent lamps are offered 
in several types. The four most 
common are: standard warm 
white, standard cool white, de 
luxe warm type, and de luxe cool 
type. Cool white units give a blu- 
ish hue and can be used with 
blue, green, and blue-violet. 
Warm white is suitable for ivory, 
cream, beige, rose, and tan. The 
de luxe lamps are used in plants 
where color discrimination is ex- 
acting, as for inspection, and in 
lounges, cafeterias, and display 
rooms. 


Color for Identification 


Safety codes for the use of 
standard colors for identification 
of equipment and hazards have 
been developed by the American 
Standards Association. Safety 
Color Code for Marking Physical 
Hazards and the Identification of 
Certain Equipment Z53.1—1953 
specifies uniform colors for mark- 
ing physical hazards, for indicat- 
ing the location of safety equip- 
ment and for identifying fire and 
other protective equipment. 

Some chemical and petroleum 
companies have introduced minor 
variations from the ASA code, 
particularly where specific prob- 
lems have been created by spe- 
cial products. 


Red is for identification of fire- 
protection apparatus, and for 
walls or supports on which ex- 
tinguishers are mounted; flam- 
mable liquid containers (except 
shipping containers) on which the 
name of the contents should be 
stenciled; lights at barricades and 
danger signs; emergency stops on 
machines such as rubber mills, 
wire blocks and flat work ironers, 
and emergency stop buttons for 
electrical switches. 


Yellow has high visibility, suit- 
able for marking hazards that may 
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> THE FIRST AND “9; 
ONLY GD igteD , 
EXPLOSION PROOF 


: f SS. . 
f oF fg § 


UL Listed te , : 
Explosion Proof rd fy UL Listed for use in Class 1, 
Scrubbing Machine pr Group D and Class 2, 
Group G hazardous locations. 


For many years industry has respected 
Underwriters’ Laboratories as the leading 
authority on safety equipment. Hild now 

offers you the only UL Listed explosion 

proof floor machine—designed and 
manufactured to UL specifications. Unless 

the explosion proof floor machine you are 

/ now using is designed to the same 
high specifications as this Hild 

model, it is unlikely that you 

have full protection. The fact 
that you read this advertisement _ 

| means you are interested in safety—__ 
if so, you will want this new Hild 


equipment in your plant. 





+ 











BE INFORMED, MAIL COUPON NOW! 
ome eee 
HILD FLOOR MACHINE COMPANY, INC. — 
1217 West Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Without cost or obligation, send me complete information on HILD 


plosion proof cleaning equipment. 





Ne ES Ese, 


Address___ 





(HILD y FLOOR MACHINE soe. INC. ater earemconne 


a ee pi a 


A A A A a SS ee em 
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result in slipping, falling, and 
bumping into objects. Solid yel- 
low and stripes or checks of 
yellow and black, may be used to 
attract special attention. Top and 
bottom treads of stairways, low 
beams and pipes, and crane hooks 
are places where yellow may be 
used. 

Black and yellow stripes often 
are used on mobile equipment, 
such as tractors and industrial 
locomotives. 


Green in combinations with 
white, such as a green cross on a 
white background, designates lo- 
cation of first-aid and safety 
equipment. Location of stretchers, 
gas masks, and bulletin boards is 
identified by this color. 


Black and white, in stripes or 
checks, are used for housekeeping 
and traffic markings. 


Orange has high attention 
value. It is the basic color for 
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Take the hazard out of 
Floor Maintenance 


WITH HOLT 
EXPLOSION 


PROOF 


COMMANDER 


Sales 
and Service 
Centers 
in Major 
Cities 


Holt Commander is designed expressly for 
safe maintenance of floors in oil refineries, 
atomic research plants, powder factories, 
and other hazardous industries. There’s no 
outside wiring, Entire unit, from brush to 
handgrip, is constructed, sealed and safety- 
tested to prevent sparks and static that 
might ignite gas, dust, fumes or vapors. 
Static eliminator wire in brush, a Holt ex- 
clusive, even prevents shocks to operator. 


With this one machine and Holt Quick- 
Change Attachments you do a complete 
floor maintenance job — polish, wax, buff, 
scrub, etc. Dual handles give operator bet- 
ter control; reduce fatigue. Made in 16 
and 20” sizes. For full story write now 
to Dept. W3 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


HOLT es 











ders and Step Ladders. 


BE SURE @ BE SAFE @ BUY BABCOCK 





eV:idela @ Industrial 


Safety Engineered LADDERS 


FIRST Choice of Industrials and Contract- 
ors. The NEW Safety Step (right) is only 
one of Babcock’s complete line of Industry- 


tested ladders. Built for a long life of serv- 
ice—BABCOCK quality in every inch. 


Write for the Babcock Industrial Ladder Folder, 
describing other Extension Ladders, Single Lad- 














the W. W. BABCOCK CO., INC. 
BATH. NEW YORK 
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marking dangerous parts of ma- 
chines or energized equipment. 
It emphasizes such hazards when 
enclosure doors are open, or when 
gear, belt or other guards around 
moving equipment are open or re- 
moved, exposing unguarded haz- 
ards. 


Blue is for warnings, such as 
painted barriers or flags. These 
should be located conspicuously 
at the starting point or power 
source of machinery. 


Purple is the basic color for 
designating radiation hazards. 
Yellow should be used with pur- 
ple for tags, labels, signs, and 
floor markers. 


Indentification of Piping 


Five basic colors for identifica- 
tion of the contents of pipes are 
specified in ASA Code, Scheme 
for Identification of Piping Sys- 
tems, A13.1-1956. Identification 
may be provided by stenciled 
legends, decalcomanias, self-adhe- 
sive tape, or painted stripes. 

Basic identifying colors are: 


F. Fire protection—red. 

D. Dangerous materials—yellow 
or orange. 

S. Safe materials—green or ach- 
romatic colors (white, black, 
gray, aluminum). 

P. Protective materia ls—bright 
blue. 


Color may be applied the en- 
tire length of the pipe or in bands 
8-10 in. wide near valves and 
pumps, and at intervals along the 
line. The name of the specific ma- 
terial is stenciled in black con- 

—To page 131 


Rubcialinen~Celae 

National Safety Council: Color in In- 
dustry; Data Sheet D-218. 

—Try Color; Reprint Gen. 10. 

National Safety News: Progress With 
Color; Howard Ketcham, Nov. 1952. 
Out of the Gray; N. A. Mason, Oct. 
1953. 

—Purposeful Color; Faber Birren, Part 
I, June 1955; Part II, July 1955. 

—Color in Safety, Italian Style; Faber 
Birren, Sept. 1955. 

—How Color Can Serve You; D. E. 
Garrett and W. A. Jordan, Sept. 1956. 

—What’s in That Pipe? E. G. Heuser, 
Oct. 1956. 

American Standards Assn.: Marking 
Physical Hazards and Identification 
of Certain Equipment, Safety Color 
Code for Z53.1-1953. 

—Identification of Piping Systems, 
Scheme for, A13-1956. 
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Pittsburgh 

COLOR DYNAMICS 
improves | 
working conditions 

in plant that makes 
1% million 

screws daily 


so 








EXT TIME you select color for 

work areas in your plant, dis- 
card old-fashioned haphazard 
methods and do it the up-to-date 
way—with Pittsburgh COLOR 
DYNAMICS. 


By selecting colors according to this 
modern system of painting you can 
improve productive efficiency of 
your workers, enhance morale and 
reduce danger of accidents. 


An example of such results is found 
in the Cleveland, Ohio plant of 
E. W. Ferry Screw Products, Inc. 
This company produces more than a 
million and a half fasteners of many 
types daily for the automotive, air- 


Properly engineered color plan in the E. W. Ferry 
Screw Products factory increases productive skill 
and reduces danger of time-loss accidents 


plane and household appliance in- 
dustries. Besides making conven- 
tional screws, it pioneered the 
development and use of stainless 
steel screws in volume. 


Several years ago the Ferry plant was 
painted according to COLOR DY- 
NAMICS. The benefits from this 
are summarized by Robert E. Ferry, 
vice-president of manufacturing: 


“It had been our custom to paint 
plant and equipment largely for the 
purpose of protecting them against 
wear and deterioration. Then we 
decided to color-engineer our facilities 
the COLOR DYNAMICS way. 


“Focal colors on working parts of 
machines, in contrast to eye-rest 
color on stationary parts, help our 


HOW YOU CAN GET A FREE COLOR PLAN OF YOUR PLANT 


@ We'll be glad to mail you a free copy of our 
fully-illustrated book which explains the principles 
of COLOR DYNAMICS and how to use them in in- 
dustry. It contains numerous practical suggesti 


plan suited to your type of plant, containing 
detailed specifications, without cost or obliga- 
tion. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company branch and arrange to have a repre- 





Better still, we'll be glad to prepare a color 


sentative see you. Mail coupon at right. 


Pi: tsBurRGH PAINTS 


SYMBOL OF 


PITTS BORG H 


R/O |p 


SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


>LASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


workers see their jobs better. We 
have further reduced eye strain by 
using restful colors on walls and 
colors with high reflectance on ceil- 
ings. This has reduced physical 
fatigue and improved concentration. 
Safety colors which denote hazard 
areas have lessened danger of acci- 
dents. All this has contributed to 
better workmanship. Relations be- 
tween management and workers has 
been improved. It is highly satisfy- 
ing that we have been able to get all 
these advantages at no greater cost 
than normal maintenance painting.” 


You can test the practical value of 
COLOR DYNAMICS in your plant. 
Try it on a machine or two, or in a 
complete department—and see the 
difference it makes. 


Send for a Copy of this FREE Book 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Paint Div. 
Department NSN-38, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
C) Please send me a FREE copy of your 
booklet “Color Dynamics.” 

C) Please have 
Color Dynamics 


representative call for a 
without obligation on 














G. ALLAN MacNAMARA 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


“IT’S AGAIN FASHIONABLE TO BE THRIFTY— 
and 69% of our Soo Line employees are 
saving regularly through the Payroll Savings Plan” 


“It’s again fashionable to be thrifty, and it is reassuring 
to note that 69% of our employees on the Soo Line are 
making regular purchases of U. S. Savings Bonds. Infla- 
tion is a complex thing, but here is a simple, direct step 
every one of us can take to help control the rising price 
spiral. Our recent company-wide campaign has proved 
that employees want to and will practice thrift by buy- 
ing U. S. Savings Bonds.” 

G. ALLAN MacNAMARA, President, 


Soo Line Railroad 


Individual savings are the bedrock of a sound economy. 


Today there are more Payroll savers than ever before 
in peacetime. If employee participation in your Payroll 
Savings Plan is less than 50% . . . or if your employees do 
not now have the opportunity to build for their future 
through the systematic purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds, 
your State Director will welcome an opportunity to 
help. His experience is yours, in setting up a Payroll 
Savings Plan or in building up enrollment in one already 
existing. Look up your State Director in the phone book. 
Or write: Savings Bonds Division, U. S. Treasury Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE 
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Works- 


The files of the NFPA show an alarming number of cases of fire 
and grim wreckage caused by unharnessed static electricity. One 
little spark in the presence of vapors, combustible gases, chemi- 
cals or film can wreak havoc! 


Fortunately, more and more buildings are fighting this menace 
by installing conductive floors in hazardous areas. But is that 
enough? 


Machinery, equipment and personnel—all generators of static 
charges—are grounded to the conductive floor, forming a single 
electrical potential. It is vital that these generators be prevented 
from losing contact with the conductive surface. Faulty main- 
tenance or inadequate accessories often reduce the value of 
conductive flooring to zero. 


Specialists in conductivity since 1934 


Ordinary cleaners and waxes tend to insulate For a quarter century, LEGGE has pioneered in 
the surface of the floor from the generators, caus- the development of these materials as well as anti- 
ing loss of contact. That’s why HUBBELLITE, static devices for personnel, equipment and ma- 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN and other leading makers chinery. Our staff of specialists is trained in every 
of conductive flooring recommend the exclusive phase of conductivity. Their services are Free. 


use of Lecce polishes, 


retain conductivity. They 


building will conform 
NFPA Code #56 and 
and military codes. 


seals and cleaners. They 
guarantee that your 


to the requirements of . ‘ . ~ 
all other State, municipal to install them, don't fail to clip the coupon for 


If you now have conductive floors or ever plan 


our descriptive booklet, “One Little Spark”. 


WALTER G. LEGGE COMPANY, INC. —s__s walter G. LEGGE co., IN 


101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Dept. N-3, 101 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Branch offices in principal cities. : “One Little Spark”. 


In Toronto 


National Safety News, March, 


WHERE STATIC 


Elimstat, for machinery 
and equipment. 


Legstot, low cost 
anti-static device. 


Urgent. [] Send me a copy of your booklet, 


-J. W. Turner Co. 
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The man 
who feels safe 
works better 
on overhead 
maintenance 


Safety is our first consideration in 
building Hi-Reach Telescopers. 

Model LB (illustrated), push-button 
control on platform. Four heights 
20 ft. to 35 ft. (all models lower to 
clear doorway 6'-8” by 36”). Priced 
from $1510.00 up. Model PUL Hand 
Operated Lift — 15 ft. — $400.00. 
Custom-built lifters up to 100 ft. 


Write for catalogue 


Economy Engineering Co., 4518 
W. Lake St., Chicago 24, Ill, 342 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. 


CONOMIWY 
SPNGIN EE RING 
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Portable 
Ladders 


EVERY DAY countless persons 
climb ladders to reach some ele- 
vated point and rarely do these 
ladders fail them. There would 
be even fewer failures if ladders 
were selected for the needs of the 
job and given proper care. 

Where frequent access to any 
location is needed, stairways or 
fixed ladders should be installed. 
But for occasional jobs at scat- 
tered points, the portable ladder 
is indispensable. 

Accidents with even sound lad- 
ders may result from unsafe work 
practices, and sometimes the 
physical disability of the user 
may be responsible. 


Standards 

A reliable guide is the Ameri- 
can Standard Safety Code for 
Portable Wood Ladders, Al4.1- 
1952. Ladders built according to 
its specifications are plainly la- 
beled. 

Another safeguard for pur- 
chasers of wood ladders is the 
label of Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries carried by ladders and ladder 
shoes which pass the laboratories’ 
tests. 

Metal ladders are now covered 
by ASA A14.2-1956. Standards for 
aluminum and magnesium lad- 
ders had previously been estab- 
lished by the Metal Ladder Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, organized 
in 1949. 


Definitions 

Nine types of ladders commonly 
used in industry are defined in 
the American Standard Safety 
Code: 

1. Stepladder. A self-supporting 
portable ladder, non-adjustable in 
length, having flat steps and a hinged 
back. Size is designated by over- 
all length of ladder measured along 
front edge of side rails. 

2. Single ladder. A non-self-sup- 
porting portable ladder, non-adjust- 
able in length, consisting of but one 
section. Size is designated by over- 
all length of side rail. 

3. Extension ladder. A non-self- 
supporting portable ladder adjust- 


could he do this 


SAFELY... 
on your stairs? 


HE COULD ... if your stairs 
and floors had the protection of Cosmolite® 
Anti-Slip Wax. This special wax reduces 
slip hazards and maintains the beauty 
of any type flooring. So to put safety in 
the shine, use Cosmolite Anti-Slip Wax. 

Write today for complete 

information and prices. 


Let the Man Behind the 
Drum... your Huntington 
representative help you! 
Write for his name today. 


ut 


cf 
HUNTINGTON 


HUNTINGTON 48> LABORATORIES 
INCORPORATED 
Huntington, Indiana 
Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania » Toronto 2, Ontario 
Circle Item No. 19—Reader Service Card 
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NEW CONCEPT OF SAFETY AND STABILITY 
ACHIEVED IN BALLYMORE Safety-Step LADDERS 


SECURE FEELING OF WORKERS 


REVOLUTIONARY PYRAMID DESIGN GIVES ADDED SAFETY RESULTS IN BETTER, FASTER WORK 
The new pyramid design of BALLYMORE Safety-Step LAD- 
DERS offers above-floor working safety never before avail- 
able. Safe, sturdy, well balanced, these new ladders will 
not sway, tilt or “kick out.” Because workers feel safer, 
their jobs are performed quicker and with more accuracy. 


Fingertip mobility, supplied by large casters, permits 
quick, easy relocation of ladders...saves time and money. 


Thirty-five models offer work levels up to fifteen feet. 
All-welded construction assures permanent stability. 
tag to the Ballymore Company, West Chester 17, 
for the new 20-page catalog describing the 
wd line of Ballymore equipment for above- 
floor working safety. 


PYRAMIDED FOR SAFETY BALLYMORE"Hi-boy" SAFETY-STEP LADDERS 


MANY MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM =f With BALLYLOCK 
STEEL OR ALUMINUM 


Three-step, 


Step on the pedal, two legs 
and non-swiveling rear casters 
hold ladder = in west 
‘ while in use. Release a 
bit. Raber tipped et poo ladder rolis easily to location 
to floor when in u of next job. 


Eight-step, 
work levels to 
twelve feet. 





Maintenance jobs accomplished quickly, easily at 
heights up to 15 feet with 12-step ‘‘Hi-boy.”’ 


Maintenance and repairs of operating and ventilating 


Two-step, equipment require the stability and mobility of Ballymore 
i All-Aluminum all-steel welded “Hi-boy” Ladders, 


TOP PRODUCTION WITH SAFE, CONVENIENT 
WORK PLATFORMS AND HYDRAULIC LIFTS 


A complete line of fixed and 
adjustable-level work platforms 
Be and mobile Bos oer ww) is offered 
quent, ive-step, in many s production 
Handrails CN sanionn, - = sizes. Work levels of platforms 
CHOICE OF HEIGHTS: eae F epee A ef nl. aa 
: Me up to 42 fee 
One to seven steps, steel. CHOICE OF WIDTHS: platforms and its des 
One to five steps, aluminum. 20” or 30” at bottom. and manufactured te fulfill 
specific requirements. 


Ee BALLYMORE EQUIPMENT FOR ABOVE-FLOOR 
Es WORKING SAFETY 
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able in length. It consists of two or 
more sections traveling in guides or 
brackets so arranged as to permit 
length adjustment. Size is desig- 
nated by sum of lengths of sections 
measured along side rails. 

4. Sectional ladder. A non-self- 
supporting portable ladder, non-ad- 
justable in length, consisting of two 
or more sections so constructed that 
the sections may be combined to 
function as a single ladder. Size is 
designated by over-all length of as- 
sembled sections. 

5. Trestle ladder. A self-support- 
ing portable ladder, non-adjustable 
in length, consisting of two sections 
hinged at the top to form equal 
angles with the base. Size is desig- 
nated by length of side rails meas- 
ured along front edge. 

6. Extension trestle ladder. A self- 
supporting portable ladder, adjust- 
able in length, consisting of a trestle 
ladder base and a vertically adjust- 
able single ladder, with suitable 
means for locking the ladders to- 
gether. Size is designated by length 
of trestle ladder base. 

7. Special-purpose ladder. A port- 
able ladder which represents either 
a modification or a combination of 
design or construction features in 
one of the general purpose types of 
ladders previously defined, in order 
to adapt the ladder to special or 
specific uses. 

8. Trolley ladder. A semi-fixed 
ladder non-adjustable in length, 
supported by attachments to an 
overhead track, the plane of the lad- 
der being at right angles to the plane 
of motion. 

9. Side-rolling ladder.A semi- 
fixed ladder, non-adjustable in 
length, supported by attachments to 
a guide rail, which is generally fas- 
tened by shelving, the plane of the 
ladder being also in its plane of 
motion. 


Materials and Construction 

Wood, which meets the require- 
ments of weight and strength at 
moderate cost, is the most widely 
used material. Acceptable kinds 
and grades of wood are listed in 
the ASA Code. 

Ladders may have either 
spreading or parallel straight 
lines. They may have sides flar- 
ing at the base to increase stabil- 
ity, and converging at the top for 
specific uses. 

Laminated ladders. Side rails 
of laminated wood have high 
strength-weight ratio, are able to 
carry substantial loads after ini- 
tial failure, give distinctive sound 
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Ziel age R Gees / 


gecuse Sr LADDER Y 
WU APPROVED 
Palnrantas 
, EQUIPMENT ENABLES WORK- 
\\\\ ERS TO PERFORM LADDER 
\\ WITH SAFETY “ano EF FICIEW- 
\\\ C¥—NO NEED OF WELPER” 
\\\ TO HOLD BASE OF LADDER / 
\\ #4) 1949 REPORT OF HE NY 
WORKMEN'S 8D 


4S THE PRINCIPAL 
CAUSE OF LADDER 
ACCIDENTS. 


MUNITIONS PLANTS AND ALL 
(NOUSTRIES WHERE SFURKS 
ARE A HAZARD. 


L 
Omer Safe “Hie Lappe ATTACHMENTS 
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STOP COSTLY FALLS...THIS QUICK | 
Make your plant safer with “SAFETY-WALK” 


Here’s the new mineral-coated fabric 
that provides perfect traction—sure 
footing—even under water or grease! 
Patterned in strips, tiles and cleats for a 
variety of purposes, it goes on in min- 
utes—lasts for years. And it’s easy to 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SAFETY-WALK 


NON-SLIP SURFACING 


enoeucr, Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA 

MINING AND Mee. Co., St. Paul 6, 
Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. In 
Canada: P. O. Box 757, London, 
Ontario. 


*egeanc™ 


keep clean! Use “Safety-Walk’”” Non- 
slip Surfacing on stairs, walkways, ramps 
—wherever the danger ofa fall is present. 
“Safety-Walk"’ pays off in accident 
prevention, better public and employee 
relations . . . prevents costly claims. 


FREE SAMPLE! Picase send me “‘Safety- 4 
Walk” sample and complete information. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MPs. Co, 
Dept. LB-38, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


City . ZONE STATE 
—T tt yt 
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According to the National Safety Council, falls kill about 55 persons every day — only traffic accidents cause more 
accidental deaths. One important factor in falls — slippery floors — can be eliminated if you use Wyandotte Zorpa.. 


Stop falls caused by slippery floors-— 
use ZORBALL all-purpose absorbent! 





USE WYANDOTTE 
ZORBALL FOR: 


Safer walking — ZORBALL 
keeps floors safe longer, protects 
workers. 


Safer driving — ZORBALL pro- 
vides better traction for lift trucks 
and rolling equipment. 


Fire protection — ZORBALL is 
nonflammable, even when satu- 
rated with oil. 


Steps and ramps — ZORBALL 
prevents falls in these dangerous 
areas. 


Safety outdoors — ZORBALL 
skidproofs driveways and loading 
platforms. 





National Safety News, March, 1958 


Survey results are shocking: “Falls kill 19,000 a year!” . . . to say nothing 
of the serious injuries, the lost time, the lost work — 


That’s why it pays to be careful when it comes to floor safety: to 
avoid slipperiness due to oil, grease, water, or any liquids. These are 
unnecessary hazards that Wyandotte ZorBa.x, the nonskid floor absorbent, 
eliminates with an effectiveness that is truly amazing! 


ZorBa. absorbs oils, grease, whatever is making your floor slippery. 
ZorBaL keeps floors safe longer, because its rugged, angular particles 
resist breakdown. Actual crush tests prove ZorBaLt remains effective 
more than twice as long as ordinary floor absorbents. Zorpaut is the 
safest, lowest use-cost floor absorbent on the market today! 


Remember: the worst accidents are those that could have been pre- 
vented. Make sure your floors are safe with Zorpaty. Talk to your 
Wyandotte jobber or representative now! Wyandotte Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, Wyandotte, Mich. Also Los Nietos, Calif. Offices in principal cities. 


andotte CHEMICALS 


© 6 oom, Orr. 


J. B. FORD DIVISION 
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warnings as failure progresses 
gradually. 

Laminated ladders are available 
in single and two-section exten- 
sion ladders and several special- 
ized types. 


Light metals. Aluminum and 
magnesium alloys are light in 
weight and resistant to moisture. 
In case of overload there is deflec- 
tion warning instead of sudden 
breakage. Prices are higher than 
for wooden ladders. 

Metal ladders should be free 
from sharp edges and burrs on 
the side rails. Soft metal rivets 
that might shear off under load 
should not be used. 

Metal ladders are conductors of 
electricity and should not be used 
around electrical equipment. De- 
cals or painted warnings against 
such use should be carried on all 
metal ladders. 

Single, extension, stepladders, 
platform ladders, and planks, 
stages and hangers are available 
in light metals. 





Glass fiber and plastic. A new 
type of light-weight ladder uses 
a sandwich construction of glass 
fiber and polyester resin. Advan- 
tages claimed are high strength- 
to-weight ratio, non-conducting 
qualities and resistance to corro- 
sion. Glass fiber reinforced side 
rails are plastic welded with alu- 
minum or magnesium rungs to 
form an integral part of the lad- 
der. 

Standard single ladders, 8-16 ft. 
and extension ladders 16-28 ft. 
weigh approximately 2 lbs. per ft. 
In the heavy-duty grade single 
ladders 8-20 ft. weigh 2% Ibs. per 
ft. and extension ladders 2% lbs. 


Stepladders are available in 
lengths up to 20 ft. Three types 
are listed by the Code: 

I. Heavy duty—4 to 20 ft. 

II. Medium duty—4 to 12 ft. 

III. Light duty—3 to 8 ft. 

More substantial construction 
is, of course, specified for the 
longer, heavier duty ladders. 

The front section should have 


level treads when in the open po- 
sition. 

The rungback stepladder per- 
mits a helper to assist from the 
back of the ladder. 

A spreader or locking device of 
sufficient size and strength to 
hold front and back sections se- 
curely in the open position is im- 
portant. 

A bucket shelf is useful for 
many jobs. It should support a 
load of 25 Ibs. and be fastened so 
that it can be folded up when the 
ladder is closed. 


Platform (safety) ladders are a 
development of the stepladder. 
They provide a solid working 
platform guarded on three sides. 

Safety ladders are usually built 
for heavier duty than the ordi- 
nary stepladder. 

Height to platform ranges from 
3 to 18 ft., over-all height being 
2 ft. more. 


Single ladders up to the maxi- 
mum length of 30 ft. specified by 


BEST GENERAL-PURPOSE LADDER BUY... 





Low-Cost, Quality-Built Go Mena. 


“SAMSON” STEP LADDERS 


FOR MEDIUM DUTY USE 


Last Longer—cost less to use 


More safety and design features 


“Gold Medal” Ladders are carefully manu- 
factured of only the best, selected materials. 
Special features provide maximum strength 
and safety in use, convenience in storage 
and light weight for easy handling. Their 
longer life means lower over-all ladder costs 


to you. 


PS Co’s nation-wide sales organization is 
thoroughly experienced in helping you get 
the right ladders for your needs. Reach your 
local representative through your ‘phone 
directory under ladders, “Gold Medal”. 


Hinges—strong steel 

Hardware —heavily plated 
Folding pail rest 

Safety spreaders, non-pinching 


New, improved bar-type con- 
struction 


Improved design features steps 
flush with side rails 


Steel truss rods under every step 


Sizes: 3’ to 10’ 


POR GREATER SAFETY... EFFICIENCY...ECONOMY 


=) THE DATENT CCAFFOLDING CO., Inc. 
® 


38-21 12th Street, Dept. NSN, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
1550 Dayton Street, Chicago 22, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


This is only one of a complete line of “Gold Medal” Wood 
Ladders quality-built for greater safety, efficiency and economy 
of use. Included are: Step Ladders for electricians, painters, 
carpenters and other trades; Heavy-Duty Step Ladders; Single 
and Extension Ladders and Platform Stages. Write for 
Catalog L-71-RR. 
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the Code are available. For sizes 
larger than 24 ft., extension lad- 
ders are easier to store and trans- 
port. 

Sectional size of rails varies 
with the length of the ladder and 
diameter of rungs increases with 
the width of the ladder between 
side rails. 

Diameter of rungs should be 
not less than 1% in. Holes for 
rungs may extend through the 
side rails or be bored to give at 
least 13/16 in. of bearing to the 
rung tenon. 


Oilers’ ladders are provided 
with hooks at the top so the lad- 
der may be securely fastened to 
overhead shafting. 


Extension ladders. Two-section 
extension ladders up to 60 ft. in 
length are recognized by the 
Code. Specifications for dimen- 
sions of side rails and type of 
wood permitted vary with the 
length of the ladder. 

Minimum overlap for ladders 
up to 36 ft. is 3 ft.; from 37 to 48 


SPEED OFF-THE-GROUND WORK 


ft., 4 ft.; from 49 to 60 ft., 5 ft. 

Smaller side rails on rung-type 
ladders are acceptable when rein- 
forced by steel wire running the 
length of the side rails and se- 
curely fastened to them. 

Locks must be positive in ac- 
tion. Guide irons must be secure- 
ly attached to the ladder and so 
placed as to prevent the upper 
section from tipping or falling out 
while raising, lowering, or in use. 

Rope and pulley for raising and 
lowering, while not mandatory, 
are desirable. 


Trestle ladders of the “A” type 
(with a center section which 
slides up and down) are used in 
maintenance work. These ladders 
are commonly used in pairs with 
a stage between them or in sets 
of four with two stages and with 
planks from stage to stage. 

Points to be considered in se- 
lecting extension trestles are 
guides of adequate length, strong 
locks of the sliding section, and a 
safety spreader. 


Section 2—Housekeeping and Maintenance 


Telescoping ladders are mount- 
ed on rubber-tired ball-bearing 
wheels with floor locks. Maxi- 
mum height of working platform 
is 15 ft. When down, it will go 
through an ordinary door or into 
an elevator. 


Telescoping towers reach still 
greater heights. These portable 
units can be extended up to 49 ft. 
The man on the platform controls 
the travel through an electric 
push-button system. Another 
push-button control is located on 
the frame below but the man 
above can lock the platform in 
place by pressing a safety button. 
Outriggers give stability. 


Chain and rope ladders are for 
emergency use as a means of es- 
cape in case of fire or explosion, 
and for rescue work where rigid 
ladders cannot be used. These are 
not substitutes for permanent fire 
escapes. 


Crow’s nest ladders. For many 
outdoor maintenance jobs the 


WITH PATENT SCAFFOLDING CO., INC. 


ALUMINUM Ladders and Rolling Scaffolds 
LIGHT e STRONG e SAFE e LAST LONGER e EASIER-TO-HANDLE 


New HEAVY DUTY SAFETY 
PLATFORM STEP LADDER— 
Non-slip platforms and steps, 
safety corrugated. 141," x 18” 
platforms, 2’ from top. 3%” 
wide steps. Rubber feet on 
both front and back. Heavy 
duty rear rungs. Platform 
heights, 3‘ to 12’. Write for 
Bulletin L-88. 


EXTENSION LADDERS— 
Easily adjusted, self-locking, 
16’ to 40’ lengths. SINGLE 
LADDERS from 8’ to 20’. 


4‘6”’-WIDE LADDER SCAF- 
FOLDS—Large platform area 
with two available working 
levels. Heavy duty wheel, 
dual-brake steel casters. 
Spans of 6’, 8’, 10’. Built-in 
ladder. Easily added sections 
increase height. Write for 
Bulletin AS-7. 


29”-WIDE LADDER SCAF- 
FOLDS— Same features as 
4'6"-wide scaffolds. Fit 
through 30” doorways. Write 
for Bulletin AS-7. 





Write for Catalog L-71RR. 


IMMUNE TO RUST e ROT @ MILDEW ¢ CORROSION RESISTANT 
FOR GREATER SAFETY... EFFICIENCY...ECONOMY 


(Gases) THE PATENT SCAFFOLDING CO., Ine. 


38-21 12th Street, Dept. NSN, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
1550 Dayton Street, Chicago 22, Ill. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


P. S. Co’s nation-wide sales organization is thoroughly expe- 
rienced in helping you get the right ladders or scaffolds for 
your needs. Reach your local representative through your 
‘phone directory under ladders or scaffolds, “Gold Medal.” 
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CLEANING 
COMPOUND! 





POWERMASTER 
DEGREASER 


Ae ra 
How do YOU 


clean an 
a [eats | aaj Rele: 





AUTOMATIC 


AGITATED 
HOT TANK 





Hot wash 
an entire 
engine block 
or 200 lbs. 
of Parts 


FAST! 


DOES IN 
MINUTES 
WHAT FORMERLY 
TOOK HOURS! 


Rapid vertical strokes of the 
motor-driven rack create a 
washing pressure in the heated 
cleaning compound, flushing 
off grease and grime without 
mess. 

The Kleer-Flo POWERMASTER is equipped with a 
powerful gas immersion type heating unit which 
works equally well with natural, manufactured or 
bottled gas. 


CAN BE USED AS A COLD WASHER TOO! 





America’s Foremost Producer of Parts Cleaning Equipment 


PRACTICAL MFG. CO. 


2840 4TH AVE. S. * MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“PROTECT YOUR CLIMBERS” 


With Johnson All Rubber Ankle Action Dielectric 
Ladder Shoes. The Choice of Ladder Climbers in all 


“crow’s nest” ladder mounted on 
a truck is used. It is an extension 
platform ladder, securely mount- 
ed on the vehicle, which can be 
rotated in a complete circle and 
elevated at angles from 45 to 72 
degrees from the vertical. 

This device permits working 
over parked vehicles and is used 
for tree trimming, servicing street 
lights, police and fire alarm sig- 
nals, inspecting overhead lines, 
connecting house services, and 
general emergency work. It can 
be lowered into compact form for 
traveling. 


Accessories 

Ladder shoes. Whenever a port- 
able ladder is used on anything 
but dry ground, there is possibil- 
ity of the feet slipping. To over- 
come this hazard, several types of 
ladder shoes have been devised. 
They grip the surface by sharp 
points or by friction. 

One type of sharp point is the 
metal spike; another is the abra- 
sive shoe. The friction type de- 
pends upon frictional resistance 
for the gripping qualities of cork, 
lead, and rubber or neoprene with 
interwoven cord. 

Another type made of cotton 
asbestos material and interwoven 
wire combines the two principles. 
Suction cups are used in still an- 
other type. 

Ladder shoes become less effec- 
tive through wear, especially 
when exposed to oil and grease 
on the floor. Consequently, they 
should be inspected regularly. 


Stabilizers. When a ladder is 
used on an uneven surface, hy- 
draulic stabilizers attached to the 
feet keep a ladder firm and 
steady. These can be attached to 
any straight or extension ladder. 


Maintenance 
Inspection. Look for: Loose 
rungs or steps; screws, bolts, and 





parts of the world. 


WORK SAFELY ALL-WAYS 
FOR EXTENSION LADDERS 


Our Step Ladder Shoes are popular with maintenance men in 
homes, office buildings, schools, hospitals and etc. Dealers in all 
_— cities. Ask your Safety Supply Dealer or send direct. 

our order will be shipped promptly. 
FOR STEP LADDERS 


JOHNSON LADDER SHOE INC. EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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Section 2—Housekeeping and Maintenance 


References—Ladders and 
Scaffolds 


National Safety Councils: Accident Pre- 
vention Manual for Industrial Op- 
erations, 1955. 

Ladders, Aluminum and Other Metal; 
Safety Reprint Gen. 7. 

National Safety News: Facts and Fan- 
cies About Ladders; L. J. Markwardt 
and Alan D. Freas, Feb. 1950. 
Protecting Wood Ladders from De- 
cay; Feb. 1950. 

Rolling Scaffolds; July 1951. 

Safer Maintenance with Swinging 
Scaffolds; May 1952. 

Safe Ladders Safely Used; L. J. 
Markwardt, May 1956. 

Code Sets Standards for Fixed Lad- 
ders; Robt. L. Moore, May 1957. 

American Standards Assn.: Ladders, 
Safety Code for Construction, Care 
and Use of, Al4.1-1952. 

Portable Metal Ladders; Safety Code 
for, A14.2-1956. 

Fixed Ladders; Safety Code for, 
A14.3-1956. 





re 


other metal parts broken or miss- | There's a BIG difference in floor absorbents 


ing; cracked or broken uprights, 
braces, steps or rungs; slivers; 


worn or damaged shoes. | 
Defective ladders should be | 
* 


marked and taken out of service 
until defects have been corrected. 
If beyond repair, they should be | RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE you can test the difference of 
destroyed promptly. _ Eagle-Picher Industrial Floor-Dry with whatever oil absor- 
_ — of each bent you’re now using. You'll discover it actually absorbs 
; — as much as 100% or more liquid per pound than other floor 


Storage. Ladders should not be drying materials. 
stored where they will be ex- YOU'LL ALSO PROVE that Eagle-Picher Floor-Dry retains 
cognate mine farm en when trae. 
, It doesn’t mud or pack. Light in weight, it spreads easier 
Protective Coatings | and covers a larger area. Non-combustible, it has no chem- 
ical reaction. And possessing unusual reflective power, Floor- 
Two coats of linseed oil or spar | Dry makes working conditions bright and pleasant, as well 
varnish will increase resistance to | as safe! 
weathering. : z 
Painting is permitted by the 
ASA Code, if ladders are inspect- 
ed before painting by experienced 
inspectors acting for the purchas- 
er and ladders are not for resale. Since 1843 peor oe 
Transparent coatings, however, 
are preferred by many users. 





Wood, preservatives, which con- 
sist of toxic chemicals in non- 
aqueous solution, prolong the life WRITE TODAY. Our Eagle-Picher rep- 
of wood exposed to weather or in resentative will bring the portable 
contact with. the ground. They laboratory to your office where 
offer special protection at the you may make this test yourself. 
joints or rung holes and tenons. The Eagle-Picher Company, 

Preservatives of the. NSP type Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
(non-swelling, paintable) do not 
interfere with subsequent paint- 
ing and varnishing. * * * 
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Section 2—Housekeeping and Maintenance 


Safe Scaffolds 


SCAFFOLDS of many types are 
required in construction and 
maintenance work. These range 
from sectional steel scaffolds 
erected on large building jobs 
down to movable work platforms 
used for many maintenance jobs 
indoors and out. 


Types of scaffolds. Three principal 
classifications are: 





1. Built-up—Sectional frame; tube 
and coupler. 

2. Hanging—Heavy-duty sus- 
pended; light-duty swinging. 

. Rolling—Movable units made 
by fitting casters to built up 


scaffolds or to special aluminum 
components. 


Every scaffold and its support- 
ing members should have a factor 
of safety of at least 4. 


EQUIPMENT FOR REACHING VARIOUS HEIGHTS 


TYPE OF EQUIPMENT 


Catwalk or truss 

Crane (where available) 
Crow’s nest ladder 
Disconnecting hanger 

Portable maintenance platform 
Relamping bridge 

Stepladder 

Straight ladder 


Upto 12to 18to Above 
12 ft. 18 ff. 30 ft 30 ft. 


xX 
Xx 


X 


Telescoping platform, elevating tower, etc. .. . 


let us PROVE * 


Tubular steel scaffolds cre used 
on large jobs where work will be 
carried on at great heights. Scaf- 
folds may be purchased or rented. 
When rented, their erection and 
dismantling by experienced crews 
usually is included in the con- 
tract. 

Steel scaffolds, except for the 
wood planks, are noncombustible. 
They offer less resistance to wind 
than all-wood scaffolds. Inter- 
changeable parts make the scaf- 
folding adaptable to many jobs 
and facilitate erection and dis- 
mantling. 


Rolling scaffolds can be erected 
from sectional steel scaffolding 
components or tube-and-coupler 
scaffolding components and fitted 
with casters. There are three 
other types of rolling scaffolds: 


1. Sectional ladder scaffolds of 


steel or aluminum. 


. Sectional aluminum scaffolds 
with interior or exterior stair- 
way. 


. Seaffolds made of folding one- 
piece sections. 


LDEK ALL-ALUMINUM SCAFFOLDS 
ARE SAFER AND MORE EFFICIENT 


Factory-trained field representatives are ready to show you ALDEK 
rolling stairway, span and mobile bridge scaffolds in action... 
ready to prove they are safer to use, easier and quicker to erect. 
Since ALDEK is so easy to store and transport, the demonstration 
can be held at any working area you select. 


A. ALDEK mobile bridge scaf- 
folds give exceptional clear- 
ance...adjustable support 
poles provide a level working 
platform regardless of floor 
incline. 


B. ALDEK stairway and span 
scaffolds require only ? man 
essembly — put workmen at 
the right working level with 
ample room to move around. 


Write for demonstration 
and literature 


ALUMINUM.597 PRODUCTS, INC. 


DEPT. NS-3, 289 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


© Non-sparking 


adjustable legs 
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© High strength, aircraft-type aluminum 
© Instant action, positive locking, 


© Ball bearing, rubber tire, locking casters 
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These workstands provide more 
space than a platform ladder, per- 
mit more than one man to work 
and provide more space for tools. 

Workstands of the wheel- 
barrow type can be moved easily 
by one man. 

Telescoping portable towers are 
used for some maintenance work. 

Caster locks should be pro- 
vided on movable equipment to 
prevent movement while in use. 


Swinging scaffolds are light- 
duty equipment primarily for men 
and hand tools. They are used for 
painting, tuck-pointing, glazing 
and other operations where scaf- 
fold height is adjusted frequently 
as work progresses. 

A swinging scaffold should be 
hung securely from eaves, cor- 
nices, or other reliable support, 
with strong hooks. Anchorage 
should be inspected before hooks 
are placed. 

Ropes should be of the best 
grade manila not less than % in., 
on at least 6-in. blocks. 

Steel cable should be not less 
than 5/16 in. Steel cable is wound 
on a drum, not pulled by hand. 

A safety belt and a life line ex- 
tending from the roof to the 
ground should be worn by work- 
ers on a swinging scaffold. The 
safety belt rope should be tied to 
the life line with a triple sliding 
hitch. 


Suspended scaffolds are sup- 
ported by outrigger I beams at- 
tached to the frame of the build- 
ing. They are recommended for 
use on buildings more than 5 
stories high which have a frame 
to provide the overhead support. 
The scaffold is raised and low- 
ered by steel cable operated by 
a winch. 

Shackles or beam clamps hold- 
ing cables should be securely 
fastened to outriggers with a stop 
bolt in the outer end of each out- 
rigger. Cables should be securely 
fastened to outriggers and to the 
putlogs which carry the platform, 
or to the hoisting machines. 


Ladder-jack scaffolds are used 
chiefly by painters and electri- 
cians. They should not be used 
more than 22 ft. above ground or 
floor or on extension ladders. An 
unsupported span should not be 
more than 10 ft. 
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protection for your 


“Costs less... looks good ... wears longer” 
—that’s what they’re saying about Sure- 
Foot non-slip abrasive floor coating. 
Sure-Foot costs less than 10¢ a square 
foot for 2 coats—including application. 


Applied by brush, roller or squeegee, Sure- EASY 


Foot flows on easily covering smooth or 


uneven surfaces—wood, concrete or metal. 0 » APPLY! 


It dries overnight to a tough, hard, non- Ti 


Se 


skid finish that lasts for years. 

Applications of Sure-Foot are unlimited. 
On plant premises, equipment, machinery 
or manufactured products, wherever 
there’s a slipping hazard, paint on protec- 
tion economically . . . with Sure-Foot. 

Sure-Foot is available in eye-easing gray, 
red, black and green as well as traffic 
yellow. For plant zoning, Sure-Foot traffic 
yellow can’t be beat. It’s super-tough . . 
lasts 3 to 4 times longer than ordinary 
zoning paints! 





Central Chemical Co. 
Dalles 1, Texas 
Coastol ays Supply Co. 








Dayton 2, 

Eastman Engineering Company 

Green Bay, Wisconsin 

Guardion Safety Equipment Co. 

Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 

Guardian Safety Equipment Co. 

Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 

(Branch, Dallas, Texes) 

Guerdien Safety Equipment Co. 3, Missouri 
Orange, New Jersey (Branch, Kansas City, Mo.) 


FROST PAINT & OIL CORPORATION wine 
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EASILY..." 
SAFELY... 
ECONOMICALLY 


HI-LIFT 


EXTENSION 
SCAFFOLD 


Models extend from 6 ft. 
10 in. (can be made 
lower) to any desired 
height. Hand or electri- 

cally operated. Comes to 
you ready for work — 
no erection required, no 
loose parts. Built to meet 
individual requirements. 
‘Ideal for painting, light- 
ing, cleaning, and all 
overhead maintenance. 
Pays for itself i in time and 
labor saving. 


Also Makers of 
HI-LIFT PORTABLE WORK 
PLATFORM 


and 
ATLAS PORTABLE LOADING 
PLATFORM 


Write for 
Complete Information 


INDUSTRIAL CORP. 
866 39th Street 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
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Railings and toeboards. Most 
codes require railings on scaffolds 
more than 12 ft. high, but railings 
are desirable on lower scaffolds. 
A top rail should be 36-42 in. 
above the floor with an inter- 
mediate rail halfway between 
the top rail and the walkway 
surface. 

Toeboards are needed to pre- 
vent tools or materials from fall- 
ing. 

Overhead protection, consisting 
of planking heavy enough to stop 
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THE POSITIVE 
LADDER SAFETY DEVICE 


oy CLIMBING 
' MADE SAFE! 
lf climber starts 
» to fall, device 
; locks in a notch 
= automatically, in- 
» stantly. Holds se- 
curely. Limits fall 
to 7 inches. 


PREVENTS DEATH AND INJURIES 
— FROM FALLING 


AUTOMATIC, POSITIVE. Will instantly catch 
and hold workman if he starts to fall, even 
if unconscious. Requires no attention from 
climber; he climbs in normal manner. Inex- 
pensive. Easy to install; 3 men can clamp it 
to ordinary ladder in few hours. Clamps to 
any rung ladder, peg ladder, pole or frame- 
work. No welding or cutting. Notched rail 
hot-dipped galvanized. Entire equipment rust 
and corrosion proof. Can be kept free of ice 
by applying heat inside the carrier rail. In 
use approx. 10 years. Approved by Safety 
Engineers and Govt. Agencies throughout 
country. Patented. Manufactured only by 


SAFETY TOWER LADDER CO. 
1024 Burbank Bivd., P.O. Box 1052 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


any falling object, should be pro- 
vided for scaffolds when men are 
working overhead. This protec- 
tion should be not more than 9 ft. 
above the working platform. 


Sidewalk bridges. Where con- 
struction or repair work is car- 
ried on over sidewalks, protection 
for pedestrian traffic is needed. 
Sidewalk bridges of adequate 
strength are provided by com- 
panies furnishing sectional steel 
scaffolding. * * * 
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COTTERMAN 
WELDED STEEL SAFETY LADDERS 


For Filing Rooms — Stock Rooms — Vaults 


SAFE 
® 
STRONG 
ci) 
EASY TO MOVE 
Ss 
van EASY TO CLIMB 
. | é@ 
| NON-SKID STEPS 


Frame work made from heavy gauge 1” 
diameter round steel furniture tubing, with 
all joints electrically welded. Mounted on 
Swivel Brake Casters which allow the lad- 
der to be rolled freely when ne one is on it. 
When you step on the ladder the rubber 
cushioned legs rest on the floor and prevent 
rolling. 

Made in 13 heights—from 12” 1 Step to 117” 
13 Step, and in 4 widths—18”, 20”, 26” and 
32”, with and without hand and platform 


rails, 





We also manufacture the 
COTTERMAN TRUCK - N - LADDER 
A Truck and Ladder combined in a single unit. 


pda ae ar Folder No. 56-N for complete in- 
and prices on both these items. 


Manufactured by 


i. D. COTTERMAN 


4535 N. Ravenswood Ave. Chicage 40, Ill. 








ATTENTION: SAFETY DISTRIBUTORS 


DRI-RITE WATER, OIL AND 
GREASE ABSORBENTS 


Dries and cleans floors—Absorbs water, 
oil and grease—Eliminates scrubbing. 
Prevents slipping accidents. 


Dri-Rite quality absorbents have been 
proven in use by large and small in- 
dustrial plants for many years. 





Write for information on Our 
Exclusive Distributor Plan 


The DRI-RITE COMPANY 


100 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
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IN SECTION 3: 


Washrooms and Lockers .... 
industrial Ventilation 


Skin Infections 


Safety with Solvents 
Heat and Humidity 


Drinking Water 





Food Service 


: EALTH ENGINEERING might be 
called an advanced and special- 
ed form of housekeeping—a combi- 
ation of sanitary, chemical, and me- 
hanical engineering. 

Harmful exposures to be controlled 
clude dusts, gases, vapors, and other 
r contaminants; extremes of temper- 
ture; radiant energy; and excessive 
o1se. 
Research in occupational hygiene 
; been stimulated by the extension 
compensation to cover disabilities 
tributed to these exposures. 
The industrial hygienist and the 
afety engineer have a common inter- 
t in personal services, such as sani- 
tary facilities, food service, and drink- 
ing water, as well as in the prevention 
»ccupational diseases. 






































Section 3—Industrial Health Engineering 


Washrooms and Lockers 


Promote cleanliness, health and comfort 





CLEAN, well-equipped wash- 
rooms, toilets, and lockers attract 
desirable workers and help to 
keep them healthy and happy on 
the job. 

Facilities for personal cleanli- 
ness and hygiene can be installed 
most economically when a build- 
ing is constructed. Attention to 
these requirements in the plan- 
ning stage will insure sufficient 
space and convenient location. 
Later it may be necessary to fit 
facilities into less convenient 
space and at higher cost. 

But changes and additions may 
be necessary with a plant’s 
growth. A survey will show what 
changes are needed. Equipment 
should also be checked for de- 
terioration and obsolescence ac- 
cording to modern standards of 
sanitation and appearance. 


Location. Good planning mini- 
mizes loss of employee time be- 
tween job and washroom. 

Lockers, toilets, and lavatories 
may be in one central location or 
scattered through the plant, de- 
pending on its size, layout of 
departments, and type of opera- 
tions. 

In smaller plants, washrooms 
and lockers are usually near the 
entrance. 

Toilets and lavatories should 
be not more than 200 ft. away 
from any work place. In multi- 
story buildings, one on each floor 
is desirable. If that is not practi- 
cable, they should not be more 
than one floor above or below 
the work place. 

Washrooms in large one-story 
buildings usually are scattered 
throughout the building. Where 
there are many small isolated 
buildings, as in chemical plants 
and railroad yards, or where 
much of the activity is outdoors, 
a separate building may house all 
these facilities. 

Accommodations should be lo- 
cated so that employees will not 
have to cross highways or rail- 
road tracks to reach them. 
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When lockers and washrooms 
of a large plant are near the main 
entrance, lavatories and _ toilets 
are often scattered through the 
plant. This saves workers’ time 
and makes it possible to close the 
main room during working hours, 
lessening danger of theft and re- 
quiring less supervision. 

Separate washrooms and lock- 
ers are desirable for departments 
with exposure to excessive dust, 
dirt, heat, vapors, or moisture. 
These need more lavatories or 
shower baths than cleaner de- 
partments. 

Offsetting the advantages of 
scattered facilities is the higher 
cost of installation and mainte- 
nance. Central toilet and wash- 
ing facilities are often preferred 
where women are employed. In 
some plants a full-time attendant 
may be needed. 

In large plants with under- 
ground passageways connecting 
buildings and departments, per- 
sonal service facilities are often 
located along these corridors, con- 
serving space for manufacturing 
operations. Another space-saving 


method is to locate facilities on 
balconies. 


Light. Fixtures should provide 
sufficient light in all parts of the 
room. Walls, ceilings, and parti- 
tions in white or light colors 
conserve light and encourage 
cleanliness. 


Ventilation. Unless the wash- 
room has sufficient outside win- 
dows for natural ventilation, 
forced ventilation will be needed. 


Floors, and walls to a height of 
at least 6 in., should be of imper- 
vious material, such as glazed tile 
or concrete with good friction 
characteristics. 

Walls should form a tight joint 
at the floor level, or there should 
be a cove base at least 6 in. high. 
Walls should be impervious to 
water to a height of at least 5 ft. 
Wall and ceiling surfaces should 
be washable. 


Wash Fixtures 


Group washing equipment. In 
industrial plants, institutions, 
schools and other establishments 
where facilities must be provided 
for large groups, circular wash 
fountains are the most frequent 
choice. 

Eight to 10 users can be ac- 
commodated at a 54-in. circular 
fountain and 5 to 6 at a 36-in. unit. 
Fewer valves and plumbing con- 


CIRCULAR WASH FOUNTAINS are the most widely used fixtures for group 

washing. Temperature of water can be controlled and dispensers for pswdered 

or liquid soap attached. In the background are lockers with sloping tops which 
are easier to keep clean than flat tops. (Du Pont). 
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nections mean additional econo- 
mies in installation and mainte- 
nance. 

Economy of water is another 
advantage. Several persons wash- 
ing at a circular fountain use little 
more water than one at an indi- 
vidual basin. Each user washes in 
clean running water of regulated 
temperature. A foot or hand-con- 
trolled mechanism regulates the 
flow. 

Semi-circular units 36 or 54 in. 
wide mounted against a wall are 
used for narrow or irregular 
washrooms. 

Precast stone and marble are 
the most frequently used mate- 
rials. Some models are also avail- 
able in enameled iron and stain- 
less steel. 


Individual basins of vitreous 
china or enameled iron make an 
attractive installation where com- 
paratively small groups are to be 
accommodated. 

Mixing faucets are better than 
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DISPENSER for waterless cleaner and 
paper towels. (Dameron Enterprises) 


separate faucets for hot and cold 
water. Hot and cold handles 
should be plainly marked, with 
the hot water valve always on the 
left side. Thermostatic control of 
water temperature is a desirable 
safeguard. 

Avoid stoppers. Faucets should 
permit washing in running water. 

Enameled troughs may be used 
where first cost is a consideration. 
Over these are hot and cold water 
pipes with mixing faucets spaced 
not less than 24 in. apart. Double- 
width troughs, or single-width 
troughs back to back, save space. 

Spray heads at basins or 
troughs should be high enough to 
permit washing head, arms and 
shoulders under the spray. 


Showers are needed in many 
industries, particularly where op- 
erations are hot or dirty, or where 
toxic materials are used. Require- 
ments depend upon nature of the 
processes. They range from 1 
shower for every 5 men to 1 for 
every 15. 

Shower installations may be of 
the compartment or the circular 
multi-stall type. 

Floors and approaches should 
be of slip-resistant material, such 
as concrete with an abrasive sur- 
face. A curb 4 in. high should be 
erected around shower stalls, to 
keep water within the enclosure. 
With adequate slope to the drain 
a curb may not be necessary. 

Painting the curb a contrasting 
color helps to prevent tripping. 


Emergency showers. Quick- 
acting showers should be installed 
at convenient locations where 
caustics, acids, and other corro- 
sives are handled. 


Eye fountains are also desirable 
where chemicals are handled. 
Prompt flushing of the eyes is 
recognized as the best first-aid 
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treatment for any chemical in the 
eyes. 


Fungus infections. Warmth and 
moisture in shower rooms are 
conducive to the spread of fungi 
that cause “athlete’s foot.” Floors 
and stalls should be scrubbed 
daily with detergent and water as 
a general sanitation measure. A 
germicide in the scrub water is 
an added precaution. 

Careful drying of the feet and 
use of an antiseptic foot powder 
help to prevent infection. Prepa- 
rations for toughening the skin 
increase resistance to fungi. 

Pans of antiseptic solution have 
been found ineffective or worse. 


Disposable paper slippers or 
wooden clogs keep the feet from 
contact with the floor. They need 
not be worn in the stall where the 
floor area is kept mechanically 
clean by the flow of water. 


Skin Cleansers 


Four types of skin cleansers 
are in use: (1) Soaps (2) Sulfo- 
nated oils (3) Synthetic deter- 
gentsand (4) Waterless cleansers. 

Soaps. Powdered soaps consist 
principally of powdered hard soap 
and water softener, to which a 
scrubbing agent may be added. 
Cornmeal, a commonly used 
scrubber, may be coarse or fine. 
Most soaps can be used with hard 
water. 

Organic solvents, such as naph- 
tha, turpentine, and carbon tetra- 
chloride, should be avoided. 
Some, particularly carbon tet, are 
toxic, some are flammable, and 
all have a drastic defatting ac- 
tion. If they must be used to re- 
move substances like lacquer that 
resist ordinary cleansers, emol- 
lient creams help to offset loss of 
natural skin oils. 

—To page 68 





WASHING FACILITIES 


With circular fountains, 17 in. of 
outside rim equals 1 lavatory. 
(ASA Code 24.1-1955) 
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Industrial Ventilation 


Providing clean air for the workplace 





VENTILATION, reduced to its 
simplest terms, means providing 
clean air for the health and com- 
fort of occupants of an enclosed 
space. That may involve anything 
from an open window to elaborate 
exhaust systems and control of 
heat and humidity. 

Providing the air requirements 
of the workplace may be compli- 
cated by nuisance or toxic air 
contaminants generated in the in- 
dustrial processes. 

Ventilation problems frequently 
involve the community as well as 
the plant buildings. In many 
areas, gases, dusts, and by-prod- 
ucts of combustion cannot be 
vented to the outside without 
treatment to make them safe and 
unobjectionable. Prevention of air 
pollution is receiving much atten- 
tion from industry and from pub- 
lic health organizations. 

A workplace can be ventilated 
by either natural or artificial 
means. Natural ventilation—air 
circulation through openings in 
walls unassisted by mechanical 
equipment—is seldom entirely 
satisfactory. 


—- ® 


Ventilating systems are based 
on one of two general principles 
or a combination of the two: 


1. Plenum ventilation. Air is 
driven into the room by 
fans, diluting the room air 
with fresh air, forcing out 
stale air through doors, win- 
dows, cracks, and crevices. 
This method has definite 
limitations. 

. Exhaust (vacuum) systems. 
Air is drawn from a room by 
fans. Air to replace it enters 
through doors, windows and 
other openings because of 
reduced air pressure in the 
room. 


General Ventilation 

Where processes are not injuri- 
ous to health general ventilation 
is usually satisfactory. It is also 
satisfactory where dilution of air 
contaminants will keep the con- 
centration below permissible lim- 
its for continuous exposure. 
Standards for many contaminants 
have been compiled by the 
American Standards Association. 


‘VENTILATING FANS and the 3-h.p. motors that operate them are housed in 
louvered enclosures on the roof of a large garage. 


Where contaminants are toxic, 
removal at their source is neces- 
sary. 

Ventilation is often complicated 
by the necessity of maintaining a 
comfortable temperature. Ex- 
hausting impure air is usually 
practicable but in cold weather it 
may be difficult and expensive to 
warm large volumes of incoming 
air. 


Natural ventilation is adequate 
for some buildings housing non- 
hazardous operations. Air circu- 
lation is aided by doors, windows, 
roof ventilators, and monitors. 
The number of outlets should be 
planned for hot weather when the 
temperature difference inducing 
the draft is at the lowest point. 

Air intakes should be located 
so that incoming air is properly 
tempered and does not cause 
uncomfortable drafts in cold 
weather. 


Artificial general ventilation re- 
quires properly located inlets and 
outlets. Air coming into the room 
must be uncontaminated and dis- 
charge points should be located to 
avoid recirculation. 

Contaminant heavier than air 
can be removed most effectively 
through openings at floor level. 


Fans and blowers. Both port- 
able and stationary types are use- 
ful for increasing circulation of 
air which affords relief from heat. 
They are not substitutes for ex- 
haust ventilation where air con- 
taminants should be removed. 

For moving large volumes of air 
blowing is more efficient than suc- 
tion. 

Devices for air circulation be- 
come less effective as temperature 
and humidity rise. 

Caution should be used in air 
movement, particularly with ve- 
locities over 200 fpm. When rela- 
tively cool air is blown over 
workers at high velocity objec- 
tionable drafts are created. 


Removing Dust and Gas 
Dust is usually more difficult to 
control than gases, vapors, mists, 
and fumes. Dusty operations tend 
to project particles so that the 
hood must provide velocities suf- 
ficient to draw them into the ex- 


haust system. 
—To page 70 
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Do your employees 
shy away from taking 
salt tablets? 
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Switch to Morton Yellow Salt Tablets 
for fast relief without feeling ill! 


You and your employees will like Morton Yellow Impregnated 
Salt Tablets. These are non-sickening salt tablets, made by 
a special patented process that uniformly coats the indi- 
vidual salt crystals to control the dissolving rate of the 
tablet. This controlled dissolving rate means that essential 
body salt lost through perspiration begins to be replaced, 
immediately but at a gradual, non-nauseating rate. 

When there's danger of Heat Fatigue, workers feel better, 
work better and more safely, when they take Morton Yellow 
impregnated Salt Tablets. Remember, they do not cause 


stomach upset. 
(Za 
_ 
' a Fea 
4 s 


Complies with Federal Specifications SS-S 31f for Type 
111, Class C Impregnated Salt Tablets. U.S. Patent No. 
2,665,236. Patented 1954 (Canada) No. 501,316. 

Morton Yellow impregnated Salt Tablets come in a 
handy Disposable Dispenser. A plastic dispenser and a 
golden heavy duty aluminum dispenser also are available, 
as are plain salt tablets, 


Pee Pee Pee eee eee eee) 


— Mail coupon today for more information! 


Name 





(Please Print) 
Title 





Company 





Address 





City Zone 








MORTON SALT 
COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Dept. NS-358, 120 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, lilinois 





Circle Item No. 34—Reader Service Card 
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Occupational Skin Infections 


A widespread and perplexing problem 





SKIN INFECTIONS are a prob- 
lem in every industry. Even sub- 
stances normally harmless will 
cause irritations of varying sever- 
ity in some skins. These ailments 
have been blamed for some 60 
per cent of all compensation 
claims for occupational diseases. 

While rarely a direct cause of 
death, these infections cause much 
discomfort and are often hard to 
cure. The patient may also de- 
velop a difficult mental state. 

Skin irritants are classified un- 
der 5 main heads: 


Mechanical agents—friction, 
pressure, trauma. 
Physical agents—heat, 
radiation. 

Chemical agents—organic and 
inorganic, subdivided according 
to their action on the skin as 
primary irritants and _ sensi- 
tizers. 

. Plant poisons—several hundred 
plants and woods can cause 
dermatitis; best known is poi- 
son ivy. 

. Biological agents—bacterial, 
fungus, parasitic. 


cold, 


- Types of Infection 


There are two general types of 
skin infections: 


1. Primary irritation dermatitis. 
Practically all persons suffer skin 
irritations from acids, alkalis, ir- 
ritant gases, and vapors, and from 
physical agents such as heat, cold, 
and friction. Brief contact with a 
concentrated primary irritant or 
prolonged exposure to a lower 
concentration results in inflam- 
mation. 

Allergy is not a factor in these 
conditions. 


2. Sensitization dermatitis is 
the result of skin sensitivity to a 
given substance. This form re- 
quires a definite period of sensi- 
tization. During this period the 
offending substance causes no re- 
sponse unless there is contact with 
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concentrations high enough to 
cause primary irritation. 

Once sensitization develops, 
even small amounts of the mate- 
rial may cause symptoms. 

Some substances can produce 
both types of dermatitis. Among 
them are organic solvents, formal- 
dehyde, and chromic acid. 


Cutting Oils 


Cutting oils and compounds are 
frequently involved in occupa- 
tional skin infections. The condi- 
tion starts with irritation of the 
skin by continual contact with the 
oil, forming comedones or black- 
heads. These comedones later be- 
come infected to form oil pimples 
or boils. 

Dirty workers working in dirty 
oil form a combination that often 
results in serious ccnditions. Some 
types of skin are more susceptible 
than others, but anyone will de- 
velop the condition with sufficient 
exposure. 





CUTTING OILS AND COMPOUNDS 
Skin Troubles 


You may be troubled with rash, pimples, or 
boils if you permit your skin to become 
plugged with dirt and oil. 


1. When quitting work at noon and at 
night, scrub your hands and arms 
thoroughly with soap, warm water, and 
a soft brush. 

. After each washing, rub lanolin or pe- 
troleum jelly or other ointment on your 
skin to prevent chapping. 

. Keep a soft brush and soft towel handy 
for your own use. 

. Do not wipe your hands with waste; 
metal particles on your skin or in the 
waste may scratch you. 

. Have your work clothes laundered at 
least once a week. 

. Never spit in the oil pans or reservoirs or 
otherwise contaminate the cutting fluid. 


. Get first aid promptly for all cuts and 
scratches. 

. Report to your foreman at the first sign 
of skin irritation. 





SAFETY Instruction Card No. 304. 


If other precautions are taken, 
use of protective creams will 
help, primarily by making it easi- 
er to cleanse the skin. 

Keep machines and the area 
around them free from loose oil. 

Oil should be changed and the 
machine thoroughly cleaned after 
each 120 hours of use, or oftener. 
Oil may be reclaimed or replaced, 
depending on which is cheaper. 

If reclaimed, it may be steri- 
lized by heat during the process. 
Caution should be used in adding 
germicides to oil. Most of them 
are irritating in excessive 
amounts. 

Oil dermatitis occurs most often 
on the front of the thighs and the 
back of the neck, where clothing 
rubs, also on forearms and wrists 
where direct contamination is 
heaviest. Men working in the 
area must keep clean and not 
wear oil-soaked clothing. 

Men should be encouraged to 
bathe at the end of the shift. A 
shower with warm water, mild 
soap or detergent, and a soft 
brush is helpful in the control of 
skin infections. 


Predisposing factors. In inves- 
tigating causes of skin disorders, 
the following should be consid- 
ered: 


. Race of patient. 
. Type of skin. 
. Age. 
. Sex. 
. Degree of perspiration. 
. Personal habits of cleanliness. 
. Pre-existence of skin disorders 
and allergic states. 
8. Diet. 


General Precautions 


Prevent or reduce contact with 
known irritants wherever pos- 
sible. Use of enclosure or mechan- 
ical methods of handling will re- 
duce skin contacts. 

Watch housekeeping 
processes. 

Provide personal protective 
equipment—gloves, aprons, face 
shields, protective creams, etc. 

Encourage personal cleanliness 
which shortens contact of irri- 
tants with the skin. 

Select a cleanser which can be 
used by most persons. Some sen- 
sitive skins may require special 
cleansers. * * * 


around 
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the Lowest Cost per Wash-up 


: PAX-LANO-SAV Heavy Duty 


i Th Aristocrat of All Granulated Skin Cleansers 
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What is STYLE? 


STYLE is a completely synthetic floor 
finish consisting of long-wearing co- 
polymer plastic resins, dispersed in 
water emulsion form. Producing a 
longer-lasting, protective finish on 
floors, it is designed to replace self- 
polishing floor waxes. It has high wa- 
ter resistance — (permits damp mop- 
ping)—yet it is easily removed by 
ordinary wax stripping methods. A 
coating of STYLE is dirt-resistant and 
scuff-resistant—retains its initial bril- 
liance longer than any wax product. 
This means lower labor costs while 
maintaining excellent appearance. 


How does STYLE’S “Veri-Fire” Work? 
Simple, very simple . . . a portable 
black light is held above the STYLE 
finished floor. Immediately, like a 
touch of magic, the looking glass 
fluorescence in the STYLE finish takes 
fire and TELLS: 


. If application is complete and uniform. 
. If good leveling has been obtained. 
. If the finish requires re-application. 
. If there’s too much build-up. 

. If stripping has been complete. 


Right before your eyes the true con- 
dition of the floor finish has been 
positively determined. You can then 
take the necessary steps as indicated 
by the black light analysis. 


What does this Tracer mean to you? 
It means that with the use of STYLE 


on your floors, you can keep tight con- 
trol over your maintenance program 

. Eliminate wasted man hours . . . 
Eliminate excessive use of materials 

. This gives proof positive at all 
times that you have a quality product. 
This guarantees dollar savings to you. 


Only STYLE Dares to Tell! 


Only STYLE can risk the “‘Veri-Fire”’ 
Performance Tracer! 


Only STYLE /ets you see for yourself! 


Look in the Looking Glass! 


Without obligation we will send our 
representative and his “black light” 

to demonstrate right on your own 
floor that STYLE is a revolutionary 
product with revolutionary perform- 
ance control . . . SEEING IS 
BELIEVING. Just write us on your 
letterhead. But do it TODAY. 


INCORPORATED 





Se 4963 MANCHESTER AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


WEST COAST PLANT @ MODESTO, CALIF. 
Vestal Products are Warehoused in all Principal Cities 


is gone you know i 


“You /can only guess if fluorescence 


has been complete. 
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Safety with Solvents 





INDUSTRY uses vast quantities 
of organic solvents in its proc- 
esses, and practically all of them 
are flammable or toxic, or both, 
in varying degrees. The problem 
is to select the solvent that will 
do the job with the least hazard 
to personnel and property and to 
surround its use with all possible 
safeguards. 

Safeguards include ventilation, 
personal protective equipment, 
fire protection, facilities for per- 
sonal cleanliness, and medical 
supervision. 

Solvents are used in various 
manufacturing processes to dis- 
solve pigments, glues, plastics and 
other materials. Another wide- 
spread use is to dissolve soil in 
cleaning equipment. 

Animal and vegetable fats are 
readily dissolved by alkalis which 
combine with the fats to form 


soap, which is washed away with 
water. 

Soil often combines dust, tars, 
and gums which are most easily 
dissolved by organic solvents. 

Emulsion cleaners have to be 
used with water, which limits 
their use. Straight solvents are 
needed where water cannot be 
used, as on electrical equipment. 

Organic solvents are those 
which contain the element car- 
bon, and no metallic or basic ele- 
ment. They are classified in four 
main groups: 

1. Hydrocarbons. 

2. Alcohols. 

3. Esters and ketones. 

4. Chlorinated solvents. 

In addition to solvent power, 
other properties may be impor- 
tant to the user. Flash point, tox- 
icity, speed of evaporation and 
cost must also be considered. 


Properties of Solvents 

From the standpoint of safety 
the two most important proper- 
ties are the flash point and the 
maximum allowable concentra- 
tion. 

The flash point of a volatile 
liquid is the ignition temperature 
of its saturated vapor. Expressed 
more simply, it is the temperature 
to which any material must be 
heated before it will give off suffi- 
cient vapor to form an explosive 
mixture with air. 

Flash points given in most 
tables are determined by the 
closed cup method. These are al- 
ways lower than those deter- 
mined in an open cup. 

Toxicity is measured by maxi- 
mum allowable concentration 
(MAC) in parts per million (ppm) 
of solvent that can contaminate 
the air in a room for extended 
periods without endangering the 
occupants. Solvents with higher 
MAC have lower toxicity. 

Speed of evaporation is also an 
important factor in toxicity. In 
addition to the rated MAC, the 
time it takes to reach that con- 





IMPROVE EFFICIENCY 


STEPAN 
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PROTECT = 


IMPROVE PRODUCTION: Stepan ph-6 is a specially formulated, sul- 


fonated oil, bland skin cleanser . . . amazingly effective in 


removing oils, greases, and other industrial grime. Lotion-like 


effect actually protects the skin... 
leaving it clean, smooth, and 
supple. Stepan also offers a com- 
plete line of dispensing methods 
designed to meet every 


industrial requirement. 


Neutra-Foam 


New mild synthetic skin deter- 
gent with excellent foaming prop- 
erties. Leaves no disagreeable 
soapy odor on the skin. 

Both PH-6 and Neutra Foam 
are surprisingly economical. 
Write for literature and samples. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Telephone STate 2-4711 
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BRECK H AN D CLEANER 


Breck Hand Cleaner is an efficient, heavy-duty cleaner which is non irritating and contains no 
abrasive materials. Breck Hand Cleaner cleans without lathering, and because of its mild yet 
thorough cleaning action aids in the prevention of skin irritation. About a teaspoonful of Breck 
Hand Cleaner is applied, without water, to the hands and arms and rubbed in well, followed by 
thorough rinsing. The excellent penetrating action of Breck Hand Cleaner loosens dirt, grime, 
and other soils and permits their easy removal in the rinse. Breck Hand Cleaner is formulated 
to rinse equally well in both hard and soft water. Breck Hand Cleaner has been found especially 
useful in helping to remove oil, grease, dirt, dust, grime, paint and other soils from the skin. 


A Breck Industrial Preparations Booklet will be forwarded to you upon request. 


JOHN H BRECK INC ° MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS . SPRINGFIELD 3 MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK ° CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO ° OTTAWA CANADA 
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Some New Users of BRADLEY SHOWERS 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dept. of Public Works, Detroit, Mich. 
Dominion Magnesium Ltd., Haley, Ont. 
Hanna Coal Co., Moundville, W. Vo. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical, Gramercy, Lo. 
Page Hersey Tubes, Ltd., Wheland, Ont. 

J. A. Roebling Son Corp., Roebling, N. J. 
Scovill Mfg. Co., New Milford, Conn. 
Sheffield Steel Nut & Bolt, Kansas Cty, Mo. 
Volunteer Portland Cement, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Benwood, W. Vo. 


W. K. M. Foundry Div. of A.C.F. Industries, 
Richmond, Texas 


5-stall Bradley shower unit with partitions 


and curtains—Dayton Daily News. 
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Nowl 
SHOWER BATHS 
AT LOWER COST 


4— One Bradley 
Column Can 
Provide Five 
Showers 


Here Bradley Column Showers 
are placed in partly walled- 
in room. Where there is a 
central floor drain, only two 
piping connections (hot and 
cold water) are required. 


BRADLEY 
Multi-Person 
Shower Units 


are economical—each Column provides for 
5 showers or for 3 (if placed against the 
wall). The Columns can be installed alone 
—or provided with partitions and curtains. 

Installation time and expense are redaced 
because each Column can provide the same 
bathing facilities as five conventional 
shower stalls. Only three piping connec- 
tions (hot and cold water and drain) are 
required in place of 15. If there is a central 
drain, only hot and cold water connections 
are required—a further saving. 

Bradley Multi-Stall Showers allow each 
person to control water temperature and 
volume as desired. They are ultra-sanitary 
and require a minimum of maintenance 
work. 

For New or Existing Buildings 

Bradley Showers can be installed readily 
in new or existing buildings, economically 
and in shortest time. For complete details 
and specifications, please refer to pages 22 


to 26 of our Catalog 5601, a copy of which 
will be mailed on request... 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2237 W. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Write for 
Catalog 5601 


BRADLEY. 
multi-nernson 
SHOWERS 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 
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centration must also be consid- 
ered. A solvent of low volatility 
is generally less hazardous than 
one of high volatility with the 
same MAC. 

Many excellent solvents are not 
safe for general use. Carbon 
tetrachloride, for example, is non- 
flammable but its fumes are 
highly poisonous. Benzol is too 
toxic and too flammable for gen- 
eral use, 

This discussion is concerned 
chiefly with liquids used for dis- 
solving grime and grease, rather 
than those used in complicated 
chemical processes. For cleaning, 
a wide range of petroleum hydro- 
carbons is available. Some are 
marketed under trade names or 
numbers. They are relatively non- 
toxic, with MAC around 500 and 
flashpoints up to 150 F. Best 
known of these are the Stoddard 
solvents with flashpoints of 100- 
120 F. 

It should be assumed that all 
organic solvents are toxic. If used 
in any quantities, ventilation de- 
termined by an engineer must be 
provided. 

Since solvents dissolve fats and 
oils, they naturally defat the skin. 
Workers in these processes 
should be provided with protec- 
tive gloves or creams. 

Manufacturers of solvents are 
glad to give the flashpoints and 
MAC’s of their products, also ad- 
vice on selecting a solvent for the 
job and suggestions for its safe 
use. * * * 


References—Solvents 


National Safety Council: Data Sheets: 
Acetone D-Chem. 23. 
Benzene, D-308. 
Carbon Bisulphide, D-341. 
Carbon Tetrachloride, D-331. 
Ethyl Alcohol, D-Chem. 48. 
Ethyl Ether, D-Chem. 7. 
Ethylene Dichloride, D-Chem. 41. 
Toluene and Xylene, D-204. 
Turpentine, D-Chem. 12. 
—How Safe Are Safety Solvents? 
Safety Reprint Gen. 41. 
—What Do You Know About Carbon 
Tet? Safety Reprint Gen. 58. 
National Safety News: An Approach 
to Solvent Safety; John B. Moore, 
July 1954. 
—Too Many Solvents? R. M. Watrous, 
M. D., May 1955. 
—What Do We Mean by “Safety” Sol- 
vents? Emanuel Rosenblat. Apr. 1956. 
—Useful and Hazardous; Jan. 1957. 
—Is There a Solution to the Solvent 
Problem? John B. Moore, Nov. 1957. 
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Heat and 
Humidity 


BOTH climate and manufactur- 
ing processes provide complicated 
and expensive problems for in- 


dustry. As temperature rises, dis- Pee Join the 4,500 Kirms 
which specify 


comfort increases, productive 
efficiency drops rapidly, and 
health may be affected . 

Accident rates are also influ- Te! 2 FIN f 
enced by lack of alertness caused él 
by excessive heat and humidity. 7 » 

Serious year ’round exposures @, RGAN | CS 
include steel mills, glass plants, | 
foundries, and boiler rooms. Sea- 4 = > 
sonal heat hazards (cold, too) are Y ) Va, 
found in construction work, pub- A 61 ¢ = ¢ ¢ 
lic utility, highway ‘and railroad os e 7 : 
maintenance, and farming. e’ 

Above 90 degrees, the body : vay ( UZ V/ ES 
rapidly loses its ability to com- Ris ; e 


pensate for atmospheric condi- ‘ 
tions. The effects of heat are Faster, Safer, Economized 


intensified by high humidity and ee Cleaning & Degreasing Agents 

lack of air movement as 
Some persons, of course, can 

stand more heat than others but 

it is good operating practice and 

good employee relations to keep 5 

the working spaces as cool as pos- ‘Advantages! 

sible in summer and to shield wv 

workers from heat generating Fewer man hours ... reduced maintenance costs. 

arermsat , | Equipment down-time at minimum...no motor failures due to 
Air conditioned comfort is not | inefficient cleaning and degreasing. 

yet practical for many industries | Low toxicity . . . better health. 

but other measures will often 

help. Ventilation comes first. An- 

other method often used with 

flat-roofed buildings is to keep 

the roof sprayed with water. For 


operations where there is radiated | ide 
heat, shields and insulation may F O _s y. Adios 
be used | ° af Features! 


Ventilation. Keeping air in cir- 20 times safer than carbon tetrachloride. More effective! 
culation by general mechanical | Excellent penetration and cleaning into slots. 
ventilation is helpful, and spot | Can be used for cleaing motors in vat, or for spraying windings. 


cooling by fans often increases Will not produce dermatitis. 
comfort. However, when the wet 
bulb temperature of the sur- Two Invitations 

rounding air is higher than that @ |. If you have a specific problem, write and tell us about it. 


of the body, blowing air over the @ 2. Ask for your complimentary copy of “What Do We 

rorker makes him feel ev Mean By Safety Solvents,” plus technical characteristics 
worker makes him feel even more | of F. O. Standard SAFE-TEE® SOLVENTS. Address 
uncomfortable. Dept. NS-3. 


In industries such as hot mines, 
glass plants, and steel mills where NE RGANI " 
, os = rm . 
heat is excessive, it is frequently fm IN : ho oe im ie N a 
useless to blow air over workers AUS : oo Or 
unless it is cooled and dehumid- i . wate lg | : 
ified. ', 


ss 


High flash point . . . minimizes fire risk. 
Harmless to all surfaces, including electrical insulations. 


No significant residues after rapid drying. Perfect for prepainting 
operations and electrical equipment cleaning. 
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Radiated heat. In some opera- 
tions workroom temperatures 
cannot be kept below recom- 
mended limits. Radiation from 
hot objects presents difficulties in 
control. Radiated heat can be de- 
creased by shields or insulation 
where fans would be ineffective. 

Adequate washroom facilities 
and plenty of cool, pure drinking 
water also offset the effects of hot 
surroundings. 


Work Clothing. For a hot, hu- 
mid environment, clothing should 
be porous, light in weight, and 
allow air to circulate around the 
body. 

For exposure to local sources 
of intense heat and infrared and 
ultraviolet radiation, special pro- 
tective garments are needed. 
Leather is widely used, and for 
more severe exposures, asbestos 
and wool are used. 


Acute Ailments 


Exposure to extreme heat, es- 
pecially when accompanied by 
physical exertion, may result in 


heat cramps, heat exhaustion, or 
heat stroke. 

Correct first-aid treatment for 
each type of ailment is important. 
All cases should receive prompt 
medical attention. 

In general, the same precau- 
tions will help to prevent or min- 
imize all types of disability due 
to heat. 


Heat cramps are due to exces- 
sive loss of salt and moisture from 
the body. They come suddenly 
and may involve skeletal or intes- 
tinal muscles. Even if lost body 
moisture is replaced by drinking 
plenty of water, loss of salt may 
cause heat cramps. 

Heat cramps are relieved in a 
few hours by proper treatment 
but soreness may persist for sev- 
eral days. 


Heat exhaustion is a shock-like 
state also resulting from loss of 
salt and moisture. Symptoms are 
pallor, relatively low tempera- 
ture, weak pulse, a feeling of 
restlessness or anxiety, and some- 


times unconsciousness. It is much 
more serious than heat cramps 
and is occasionally fatal. 

A person with either heat 
cramps or heat exhaustion should 
be given salted water, if con- 
scious, and put under medical 
care as quickly as possible. 


Heatstroke (or sunstroke) is 
caused by exposure to an envi- 
ronment in which the body is 
unable to cool itself sufficiently— 
not necessarily exposure to the 
sun. Body temperature rises and 
the heat-regulating mechanism 
breaks down. 

Symptoms are severe headache, 
flushed face, high temperature, 
visual disturbances, and loss of 
consciousness. If prompt treat- 
ment is available the patient has 
a good chance of recovery; other- 
wise death may occur within a 
few hours. One of the after effects 
is inability to withstand heat. 


Sunburn can be painful and 
dangerous. In strong sunlight, the 
head should be covered and ex- 


“CRYSTALS” 


DISPOSABLE DISPENSERS THAT MAKE 


IT EASY TO 


CHECK SALT SUPPLIES 


Can you glance at your present dis- 
pensers and tell how many salt tab- 
lets remain? Or does a maintenance 
man pry off the tops of dispensers to 
find out where refills are needed? 
Or, do dispensers sometimes sit 
empty because no one reports the 
situation? 


If you have any of these problems— 
or want to avoid them—write for 
more information on StaSafe ‘“Crys- 
tal” dispensers. When you are 
equipped with “Crystals”, a brisk 
walk through the plant will tell you 
precisely what the salt situation is. 


Then, to replenish supplies, just 
remove the empty dispensers—shrow 
them away—and slide new dispen- 
sers in place. Yes, with “Crystals” 
all tablets are sealed in at our factory 
to insure cleanliness. There’s never 
any handling of loose tablets and 
you are actually dollars ahead by 
discarding the empties. 

“Crystals” come in 500 and 1000 
tablet sizes with your choice of 
enteric coated or impregnated tab- 
lets at the same price. 


Write today for your booklet show- 
ing all StaSafe Salt dispensers. 


STANDARD SAFETY EQUIPMENT CO. 


232 WEST ONTARIO STREET @ 


12921 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 66, CALIF. 


597 BROADWAY 
NEWARK 4, N.J. 
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CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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Why DERMATITIS is a needless penalty 


Dermatitis caused by industrial materials such as chemicals, oils and abrasives can be 
prevented. Simply. Inexpensively. With a basic program that safeguards and improves 
the hygiene of workers — the West Program of Dermatitis Prevention and Control. 


How does it work? 

No contributing source of dermatitis is overlooked. Specially formulated 
handcleaners insure personal cleanliness. Antiseptic creams help protect exposed skin 
areas. ‘‘Vinylite” aprons and armguards prevent clothing contamination. Other 
specialties protect against bacteria infections. 

Workers are protected against physical discomfort, lowered morale and lost time. 


Management is protected against the costs of medical care, absenteeism, replacement 
training, sacrificed quality and lost production. 

Why not discuss the West Program of Dermatitis Prevention and Control with one of our 
specialists? His recommendations will help you eliminate the needless penalty of 
dermatitis. No obligation of course. Just send the coupon. 


Programs and Specialities for 
Protective Sanitation and Preventive Maintenance WEST CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC., 42-16 West Street, Long Is!and City 1,N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities * In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 


| 
vA | (CD Please send your 24 page booklet ‘The Control of Dermatitis in industry.” 
MICGAL | C) Please have a West representative telephone for an appointment. 
T PRODUCTS INC 


b pectben inccaccdesumte e+ <ddeisesakebwebteas aREEL .o AUICUERs coe Ae SP 
Mail this coupon with your letterhead to Dept. 3 
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posure of the skin kept at a min- 
imum. Tan should be acquired 
gradually. Treatment is the same 
as for any other type of burn. 


Use of Salt 


Maintaining the salt in the body 
at an adequate level enables men 
to work at strenuous occupations 
where temperatures are unavoid- 
ably high. 

For sedentary workers, normal 
use of salt with food may be suffi- 
cient. However, those whose jobs 





INHIBIT 


DERMATITIS 


require greater physical exertion 
may not consume enough by this 
method. 


Dispensing. The most conven- 
ient and popular method for pro- 
viding salt is in tablet form. The 
10-grain size is more frequently 
used. It may be obtained either 
as pure salt or with 30 per cent 
dextrose. 

In most plants, a dispenser for 
salt tablets will be found beside 
the drinking fountain. Dispensers 





“Keep ther hands 
clean and germ free 


WITH EFFICIENT DISPENSERS 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
THROUGHOUT YOUR PLANT 


AND OTHER 
ANNOYING SKIN 
INFECTIONS 
WITH VI-LAN 
ALL-PURPOSE 
SKIN CLEANSER 


are made in several styles and 
sizes. 

Tablets containing dextrose are 
more palatable and more easily 
assimilated by many persons. 

Diabetics should be warned 
against tablets containing dex- 
trose and plain tablets should be 
provided for them. 

For those who find difficulty in 
taking salt, enteric-coated tablets 
are available. These pass through 
the stomach intact and dissolve in 
the intestines. 

Water is as important as salt. 
A full glass of water (8 oz.) 
should be taken with each tablet. 

Salt is sometimes added to the 
water where drinking water is not 
used in the industrial processes. 
Concentrations vary from .1 to .5 
per cent, depending upon the tem- 
peratures and nature of the work. 

Salted drinking water should 
be used only under medical su- 
pervision. 


Caution. Persons with kidney 
or heart disease or high blood 
pressure should seek medical ad- 
vice on the use of salt. Such men 
should not be placed on jobs 
where they would be exposed to 
high temperatures or heavy man- 
ual work. * * * 


Drinking 


Recognized throughout industry as a superior, heavy 
duty paste-cream antiseptic skin cleanser, VI-LAN for- 
tified with Lan Act 12, is properly dispensed with port- 
able and stationary dispensers conveniently placed on 
work benches, service trucks, oil rigs, laboratories, 
store rooms, work carts, lavatories, and in EVERY 
WASH ROOM. Used WITH OR WITHOUT WATER, 
Vi-Lan removes greases, oils, paints, tars, acids, asphalt, 
pipe dope, rubber, etc., inhibits dermatitis, and serves 
to eliminate lost man hours and expensive compen- 
sation claims. It drastically reduces hand-cleaning costs, 
and removes stubborn soils in less time than conven- 
tional soaps and detergents. IT DOES WHAT SOAP 
CAN NOT DO, and its lanolin content preserves nat- 
ural skin qualities. 


Water 


WATER constitutes a large part 
of the human body. Through 


elimination, perspiration and 
breathing, this level is continu- 
ally being depleted. It must be 
replenished frequently to main- 
tain health, comfort and effi- 
ciency. While the intake is neces- 
sarily higher in hot weather it is 
important throughout the year. 

Water must be cool and pala- 
table. Facilities should be located 
conveniently. 

Clean, attractive fixtures are 
also important, particularly for 
women employees and for the 
public. 

In planning installations these 
factors should be considered: 

1. Number of persons to be served. 


Write for DAMERON 


descriptive enterprises, inc. 
folder 127 Oth Street 


Lou - n ft Ky 
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FOR WORKERS’ 


° Safety 
Health 
Comfort 


Efficiency 


VANO® Design “A” VENTILATOR 





VANO 
DESIGN “Cc” 


VENTILATOR- 


EXHAUSTER 


Vono Design “A” cooling interior 
of furnace, supplying fresh air 
through 10 feet of “Ventube” to 
provide safety and comfort during 


repoir work. 


Vano Design “A” 
Ventilator supply- 
ing fr oir to 
men working in 
wing compart- 
— fuselages, 
etc. 


Vane Design “C” 
equipped with 8” 
discharge tubing 
removing welding 


ee 


Vano Design “C” 
equipped with 
two suction lines 
removing welding 
fumes for opera- 
tors’ sofety. 


Vano Design “A” delivering fresh 
cir to cable manhole, expelling 
sewer gas, making entrance safe 
in a few minutes. 


Vano Design “A” Ventilator plus a 


Powered by a Y2hp motor, and 
equipped with the exclusive 
Coppus axial-flow propelier- 
type fan, this general-purpose 
blower delivers 1500 CFM of 
fresh air. It supplies ventilation 
for tanks, tank cars, drums, 
vats, underground cable man- 
holes, pipe galleries, airplane 
wing compartments and fuse- 
lages, and other confined 
places. Weighs only 103 Ibs. 
Uses 8”-diameter flexible can- 
vas tubing (“Ventube”). 


For withdrawing welding fumes 
from confined places or di- 
rectly from the welding rod 
or for expelling fumes or hot 
air from enciosed vessels. You 
can get it with 8” suction inlet 
for 8” non-collapsible tubing 
-..or with multiple inlet nozzles 
for 5”, 4” or 3” suction hose. 
The discharge outlet takes 8” 
“Ventube”. Powered by a /2hp 


motor, it weighs only 85 ‘bs. 


[oS oe eee CN ee ee ar ee 


COPPUS ENGINEERING corp., 123 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER 
Please send information on the Blowers that clear the air for Action. 


‘ 

| 

| inane, tanic cars, 5) gt wteamented rub] general man cooling. AME 

i in underground cable re tn C) sround cracking stills, 

" Cj manholes, oe exhausting welding COMPANY 
in aeroplane fusilages, 
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wings, etc. 
[] on coke ovens, 


(Write here 


po 
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special 
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COPPUS "BLUE RIBBON” PRODUCTS 
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. Type of work—light or stren- 
uous. 

. Temperature of surroundings. 

. Purity of water. 

. Temperature of water. 

. Design of fixtures. 

. Location of outlets. 


Requirements. One outlet for 
every 50 persons is a recom- 
mended minimum for industrial 
establishments. More will be 
needed where temperatures are 
high or work involves consider- 
able exertion. 





utieleseey 


LOOK 
Y TO... 


_ for SAFETY 


and commerce, 
HAWS emergency 
eye-wash and 


give immediate 





Throughout industry 


first aid for eye, face 
and body contamination. Skilled design, precision 


It should not be necessary to 
walk more than 50 ft. for a drink. 
If outlets are too far apart, em- 
ployees will not drink enough, or 
they will spend too much time 
away from work. 

All rooms assigned for eating 
purposes should have a supply of 
drinking water. No drinking fa- 
cilities should be installed in toilet 
rooms. 


Safe water supply. Health de- 
partments maintain a close watch 





drench shower facilities 


Model 8930 
basic eye-wash unit 


engineering, fine materials... add up to extra safety! 


for SANITARY SERVICE 


Drinking facilities to match luxurious or utilitarian 
surroundings! HAWS fountains and electric water 
coolers offer top service and sanitation with minimum 
maintenance cares! Modern service styled in modern 
materials... assured with HAWS! 


Model 1505 


Model 7X 


HAWS-KRAMER Nyla-Phragm FLUSH VALVE 
—Critical parts of amazing nylon permit a 
full 5-year guarantee! A remarkable new 
item for extended service and sanitation. 


SEE THE ENTIRE HAWS LINE in the complete new HAWS Catalog 


sent free at your request. Write today. 


DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 


1443 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
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over municipal water supplies. 
But when the plant is located 
outside the city limits, and for 
temporary operations such as 
construction, public utility, and 
oil-field work, the employer must 
supervise the water supply. It 
should be analyzed regularly. 

If unapproved or “service” 
water is used for industrial proc- 
esses or for fire protection, signs 
should be posted warning against 
its use for drinking. Care must 
be taken to avoid possibility of 
cross connections between the 
two systems. 


Sterilization. Water of ques- 
tionable purity can be made safe 
for drinking by chlorination or 
boiling. Compounds for sterilizing 
water, some in convenient tablet 
form, are available. 


Filtration is desirable for re- 
moval of sediment but it will not 
destroy harmful bacteria. 


Temperature of water. For 
workers who perform heavy man- 
ual labor, from 50 to 55F. is rec- 
ommended. For office workers, 
restaurant patrons and others 
who are less active, the tempera- 
ture may be as low as 45 degrees. 


Methods of Dispensing 


Approved methods of dispens- 
ing drinking water are: 
—Paper cups provided at outlet. 
—Fountains of approved design. 


Paper cups should be kept in 
dust-proof containers and recep- 
tacles provided for used cups. 
Containers must be kept filled or 
workers will salvage old cups. 


Drinking fountains should con- 
form to specifications of the ASA 
Code Z4.2. Important features 
are: 

—An angle jet, which prevents the 
water falling back on the nozzle. 

—A guard to keep the user’s lips 
away from it. 


Older installations in factories, 
offices, stores and public build- 
ings which do not conform to hy- 
gienic standards can often be 
modernized at reasonable cost. 

Desirable accessories in drink- 
ing fountains are line strainers 
and pressure regulators. An out- 
let for filling glasses is also use- 
ful, particularly for office use. 
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BUILT-IN water cooler of stainless 
steel with fountain nozzle and outlet 
for filling cups. Compressor is set out 
of sight below. Twin cup dispensers 
are built in on either side and twin 
disposal units built in flush below 


Each cooler may be a unit in 
itself or a central compressor may 
serve several outlets. 


Hazardous locations. For use 
where flammable gases, vapors, 
and dusts may be found, explo- 
sion-proof fountains are available. 


Maintenance. Regular cleaning 
of porcelain and metal keeps fix- 
tures attractive and sanitary. 

A cuspidor or sand urn should 
be provided at each fountain to 
receive discarded chewing gum, 
cigaret butts, etc. 


Salt tablets. A dispenser should 
be located at each drinking foun- 
tain. 


Isolated Jobs 


Portable containers. For jobs 
remote from city water mains, 
such as construction work, public 
utilities and railroad mainte- 
nance, mining, and other isolated 
working places, there are safe 
and convenient methods of pro- 
viding drinking water. It is not 
necessary to depend on an open 
bucket with one cup or dipper for 
the whole crew. 


Insulated coolers, with dispen- 
sers for paper cups are frequently 
used. The container should have 
a tight-fitting cover. 
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Portable drinking fountains 
provide another method. Pressure 
is maintained with a hand pump 
and slight pressure on a valve re- 
leases a jet of warm water at an 
angle, as in approved permanent 
installations and a guard keeps 
the lips away from the nozzle. In- 
sulation keeps the water cool for 
several hours. 


Vacuum bottles for individual 
use may be provided for remote 
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or hard-to-reach places, such as 
crane cabs. 


Purification. If it is necessary 
to depend on a local water supply 
of uncertain purity, the water 
may be made drinkable by tab- 
lets available for this purpose. 


Salt tablets. In many isolated 
jobs men perform strenuous work 
under the hot sun and perspire 
freely. Salt tablets may be issued 
in individual packages. * * * 








ONOX 
Sponge Rubber 
Footmat 


resistant to fungus growth. 


60 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


We will ship your trial order 
for any amount of ONOX 
and footmats. You pay nothing 
unless fully satisfied after 60 
days’ use. 








4% USE ONOX 


TO STOP ATHLETE’S FOOT 


74 of the 100 Largest Manufacturers 
use ONOX SKIN-TOUGHENER 


Modern research has upset old theories about Athlete's Foot 
control. Skin specialists have proved that the best way to prevent 
Athlete's Foot is to improve the condition of the skin. That's what 
ONOX does. ONOX mineral salts toughen the skin and make it 


No splash - No mess « No waste + Odorless 
Easy to maintain * Nothing to get out of order 
Men like ONOX + Relieves tired, aching feet 


roe kop Gann, hon 


DEPT. F, 121 SECOND STREET 
SAN 


Say 
“OH-KNOCKS” 





FRANCISCO 7 


WAREHO SES « 


CAL 
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Food Service 


IN-PLANT FEEDING is firmly 
established in industry. More 
than half of the manufacturing 
plants in the U. S. A. now serve 
food and that includes practically 
all of the large and medium-sized 
establishments. 

Service ranges from vending 
machines dispensing hot coffee, 
soft drinks, and milk to cafeterias 
serving complete meals. Table 
service aas become rare in indus- 
trial restaurants. 

Plants with fewer than 250 em- 
ployees represent nearly 96 per 
cent of the country’s manufactur- 
ing establishments. Vending ma- 
chines and disposable paper uten- 
sils have made it possible for 
many small concerns to provide 
food service. 

Industry is not in the restau- 
rant business from choice. Many 
companies set up lunchrooms and 
cafeterias because nearby restau- 
rants were unable to handle peak 








\_ 
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crowds during the lunch hour and 
much time was lost going to and 
from the job. 


Types of Service 


There are five main types of 
food service for industry: 

1. Cafeterias preparing and serv- 
ing hot meals. 

2. Canteens or lunchrooms dis- 
pensing sandwiches and other pack- 
aged foods and hot and cold bever- 
ages. A few hot foods may be served. 

3. Mobile canteens which circu- 
late through the plant. An objection 
to this type of service is that it 
wastes time and disrupts production. 

4. Box lunch service. 


5. Vending machines. 


Vending machines now dis- 
pense anything that can be pack- 
aged—soup, stew, chili, french 
fried potatoes, sandwiches, pastry, 
fresh fruit, and hot and cold bev- 
erages. 

The increasing popularity of 
vending machines is due largely 
to improved design. Modern ma- 


chines are more efficient in keep- 
ing foods hot and compact refrig- 
eration units have been developed 
to chill foods. Disposable contain- 
ers and the application of radar 
for cooking on the spot have also 
expanded automatic service. 

Vending machines are serviced 
by the companies installing them, 
relieving the ernployer of the re- 
sponsibility of operation. 

Few companies expect to make 
a profit from the service. The 
usual arrangement is to receive 
a percentage of the gross receipts 
which is turned over to employee 
recreation and benefit funds. 

Vending machines, while grow- 
ing in popularity, are still a sup- 
plementary service in many 
plants. Most of the companies 
using them also have canteens or 
cafeterias. 

Paper utensils eliminate dish- 
washing and breakage, and make 
it possible to operate with a small- 
er staff. Paper utensils for frozen 
or for hot foods have simplified 
food service. 

Management. Many companies 


THE SIGHTSAVING METHOD OF CHOICE 


WHAT SEECLOTH IS: 


SEECLOTH is a chemically treated fabric which when 
rubbed on glass both cleans and prevents fogging or misting. 
It has found use in industry as a convenient method for 
cleaning and preventing the fogging of goggles of workers 
who must protect their eyes in various industrial operations. 


ECONOMICAL: 


It is the most convenient and economical method known 
for this purpose. One piece (8” x 9”) will last for a number 
of months when used on goggles or glasses. 


INCREASES WORKER SAFETY: 


The fact that the worker has the means for preventing 
misting of his goggles right on the job increases the safety 
of the operation since it reduces the temptation to continue 
to work with misted glasses. He can fogproof them without 
leaving his work. 


HOW TO USE SEECLOTH: 


All that is necessary is to wipe the very slightly moistened 
glasses with the dry SEECLOTH and thus fogproof the 
glasses for a considerable period. 


CLEANS AND FOGPROOFS GOGGLES 


SEECLOTH has also found use in pre- 
venting misting of the inside of windshields 
in foggy or damp weather. Here also all 
that is necessary is to rub the very slightly 
moistened glass surface with the dry SEE- 
CLOTH. Mist will then not form on the 
area that is rubbed. Other applications 
include its use on spectacles, mirrors, win- 
dows, etc. 


HOW SEECLOTH IS PACKAGED: 


3” x 8” pieces (not individually packaged). Suitable for eye- 
glasses. 8” x 9” pieces (packaged in 3'/.” x 6” polyethylene en- 
velopes). Suitable for goggles and masks and fits easily in the 
pocket of coveralls. 12” x 18” and 16” x 18” pieces (packaged in 
5” x 10” polyethylene envelopes). Suitable for automobile wind- 
shields, household use, etc. 

In addition to the standard sizes, SEECLOTH will be cut to 
special sizes on order and is also available by the yard—36” wide. 


HYGIENE RESEARCH, INC. 
684 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Samples on request. Write Dept. NS 58-3. 
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have turned cafeteria and canteen 
operation over to caterers. Oth- 
ers, however, do not like the idea 
of assigning management of the 
service to outsiders. If employees 
do not like the food or the prices, 
the company, not the caterer, gets 
the blame. So they provide pro- 
fessionally managed plant cafe- 
terias supervised by the personnel 
manager. 

The contractor gets a guaran- 
teed minimum based on a stipu- 
lated per-employee cost of op- 
eration. Any operating loss is 
assumed by the management. The 
company can decide whether the 
contractor can make the service 
self-supporting by serving beans 
or hash on the plate lunch or giv- 
ing them roast beef with the em- 
ployer making up the deficit. 
Many larger plants follow the lat- 
ter policy, regarding the deficit 
as an investment in employee 
good will. 

Smaller companies more often 
hire an industrial caterer. Foods 
are prepared in a central kitchen 
and transported to the plant. This 


avoids investment in kitchen 
space and equipment and main- 
taining the necessary staff. The 
employer provides the eating 
space and dishwashing facilities. 
Dishwashing is kept at a mini- 
mum by disposable facilities. 
Vacuum insulated containers 
make it possible to carry hot foods 
prepared in the central kitchen to 
lunchrooms some distance away. 
This equipment is used by some 
large plants with scattered lunch- 
rooms as well as by caterers. 


Sanitation. Wherever food is 
prepared or eaten, constant vig- 
ilance is necessary to maintain 
clean, sanitary conditions. 

Dishes, if possible, should be 
washed by machines which can 
use stronger detergents and hot- 
ter water than hands can stand. 

Facilities for the disposal of 
garbage, waste paper, bottles, 
etc., should be provided. 

Workers who bring lunches 
from home and those who patron- 
ize box lunch services may eat 
in locker rooms, if clean and well 
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ventilated, or in work areas 
where processes would not make 
it undesirable or dangerous. 


Rest periods. The coffee break 
has become an established insti- 
tution. Passes of 10 to 15 minutes 
in the morning and afternoon for 
coffee, milk, or a soft drink help 
prevent fatigue. * * * 


Washrooms and Lockers 
—From page 49 


There is less waste with pow- 
dered soap than with cake soap. 

Liquid soaps are generally sat- 
isfactory where a scrubber is not 
desired. They are frequently 
used in office washrooms and in 
first-aid rooms. 

With either powdered or liquid 
soap in suitable dispensers it is 
easier to keep fixtures clean than 
with cake soap. 

Soap should contain no free 
alkali and should show a low pH 
in dilute solution. This can be 
determined before purchasing. 








PRACTI-KREME 
. . » This combination skin 
and cleaner has 
een used and proved 
to check dermatitis before 
it starts—for over 15 
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—From page 49 
Sulfonated oils are useful for 
dry and_ soap-sensitive skins. 


They are frequently used where 
workers are exposed to the de- 
fatting action of petroleum oils 
and organic solvents. 


Synthetic detergents of several 
types, mild but effective, are par- 
ticularly useful for removing oil, 
wax and tar. 


Waterless skin cleansers are 
effective in removing grease and 
grime and newer types can be 
tolerated by most skins. The 
earliest waterless cleanser in gen- 
eral use was kerosene—alone or 
emulsified with ammonia soaps. 
Subsequently odorless spirits and 
alkanolomines were used and now 
there is a variety of materials for 
the purpose. 

Requirements include: Safety 
to hands; effectiveness; absence of 
disagreeable odor; pleasant ap- 
pearance and after-feel; suitable 
consistency for dispensing; rapid 
break when on the hands; and 
stability to heat, cold, and storage. 

Portable dispensers with recep- 
tacles for waste towels can be set 

















up quickly. No plumbing connec- 
tion is needed. Dispensers for 
paper towels can be attached. 

Waterless cleansers are not 
substitutes for soap and water 
but they are convenient and ef- 
ficient for specific uses. 


Germicidal cleansers. Ordinary 
soaps and synthetic detergents re- 
move transient bacteria from the 
surface but are not effective in 
reducing those embedded in the 
skin. Many germicides, such as 
phenol compounds, have been 
tested as ingredients of skin 
cleansers, but required high con- 
centrations that made them un- 
suitable for daily use. 

Hexachlorophene, described by 





TOILET FACILITIES 
No. toilet 
No. persons 

1 to 1 
10 to 2 
25 to 3 
50 to 4 
75 to 5 

1 for 

each additional 30 persons 

ASA Code Z4.1-1955 


SILCONEX (77% silicone) is the most uni- 
versal skin ointment now available. it protects 
not only against water dissolved materials but 
also against solvents and oil-solvent—water— 
chemical mixtures. It resists exposure to strong 
acids and alkalis, oxidizing agents, salts and 
other chemicals whether in water or organic 
solution. It prevents initial sensitization by 
allergens. It is non-conducting and therefore 
useful in electronic operations. Simple to 
apply, one or two applications a day provide 
ample protection. It has an important place 
as the most universal weapon againt contact 
dermatitis. 


CLEREX & H-R CREAM SOLVENT PROTECTION 
protect the skin against organic solvents. They 
wash off with soap and water. CLEREX is a 
gel which forms a continuous, strong, elastic 
skin-adherent film which does not interfere 
with tactile sensation. The film is insoluble in 
all anhydrous organic solvents, oils and 

reases. It protects against the hydrocarbons 
benzene, benzol, toluene, gasoline, varsal, 
turpentine, kerosene, solvent nephtha), the 


various trade names, has received 
wide medical approval. It is now 
used in soaps and detergents for 
medical, surgical, and deodorant 
purposes and for general indus- 
trial and home use. 


Drying the Skin 

The community towel lurks in 
some washrooms in spite of legis- 
lation and public opinion. It is 
the mark of an unprogressive 
plant. 


Paper towels meet sanitary re- 
quirements and are economical 
and convenient. Dispensers 
should be kept filled and recepta- 
cles for used towels provided. 

Recessed waste receptacles take 
one more object off the floor, im- 
proving the appearance of the 
washroom and making cleaning 
easier. 

Mechanical hot air driers are 
acceptable from the hygienic 
standpoint. Popular types are 
foot-operated and may be of the 
pedestal type or recessed into the 
wall. Equipment should be well 
grounded and the electrical con- 
nection permanently installed 


chlorinated hydrocarbons, nitriles and the 
polymerizable monomers (styrene, acrylonitrile, 
and unsaturated esters for producing polyester 
resins). Used in making and using paints, 
varnishes, plastics, polyester resin—fiber-glass 
compositions, lacquers, inks, and in metal de- 
greasing using trichlorethylene. H-R CREAM 
is a modification of CLEREX with a vanishing 
cream base. It is highly resistant to the ma- 
terials listed under CLEREX. It is useful where 
protection must be applied to the face and 
arms as well as the hands. It has proven 
highly effective against phenolic vapors, creo- 
sote, extreme exposure to coolants, tars, 
rubber-asphalt and rubber-tar mixtures, petro- 
leum oils, plastic and adhesive compositions, 

VEREX—a general purpose barrier cream 
widely used in both the office and the plant, 
in the mechanical, textile, chemical, rubber 
and process industries—protecting the skin 
against ordinary exposure to coolants, dirt, 
grease, inks, cement, sulchur, rust, carbon 
black, etc. Protects against contact with 
poison ivy. Soothing to the skin. Washes off 
with soap and water. 


HYGIENE RESEARCH unc. 


684 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 
Literature and samples on request. Write Dept. NS58-3 
VISIT US AT BOOTH NO. 3 NEW YORK SHOW 
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without extension cords or plugs. 


Towel services are used by 
some establishments, usually 
stores and offices. For industrial 
use, individual towels kept in 
lockers may not be changed often 
enough and they may come in 
contact with soiled work clothes. 


Toilets 

Toilets should be partitioned 
off from washrooms and lockers. 
Partitions of enameled metal are 
attractive in appearance and easy 
to keep clean. Partitions may be 
suspended from the ceiling or 
wall-mounted. Either type makes 
floor cleaning easier and quicker. 

The oval-rim type of toilet with 
open-front plastic seat is most 
widely used. Foot-operated flush 
valves are favored by many. 

The flushing mechanism should 
be rugged since employees often 
kick the handle instead of oper- 
ating it by hand. Flush valves 
should be equipped with vacuum 
breakers to avoid back siphonage. 

Toilets should be not more than 
200 ft. from any work place; pref- 
erably less than 150 ft. 

Facilities for men and women 


should be plainly marked. 


Urinals should be placed 
throughout the plant in conven- 
ient locations to avoid loss of time. 
One urinal for each 40 men is 
usually sufficient. Automatic flush 
valves use more water but are 
more effective in maintaining 
cleanliness since many persons 
seem reluctant to touch hand-op- 
erated valves. 

Floors of toilet rooms should be 
of impervious materials, smooth 
and free from cracks. Tile and 
concrete are satisfactory. Floor 
drains permit frequent flushing. 

Toilet rooms should have out- 
side windows for light and ven- 
tilation if practicable. State or 
municipal regulations usually 
contain provisions for ventilation. 

Switches for lights, electric dri- 
ers or other equipment should be 
located so they cannot be oper- 





SPACE FOR TOILET FACILITIES 
(Minimum floor space - sq. ft.) 
Closets 
Lavatories 
Urinals 
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ated by a person in contact with 
piping or other grounded conduc- 
tor. Pull chains should contain 
an insulating link close to the fix- 
ture. 

Eating lunches in toilet rooms 
should not be permitted. 


Cuspidors or sand urns should 
be provided where needed and 
cleaned at least daily. The dis- 
posable type requires less han- 
dling. 


Lockers 


A well-equipped locker room is 
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an aid to orderly habits and often 
to health. 

Locker rooms should be fire-re- 
sistant, separated by fire walls 
from the main building. 

Exposure to toxic substances 
calls for extra precautions to pre- 
vent poisons being carried away 
on clothing. Separate lockers pre- 
vent contact between street and 
work clothes. They should pref- 
erably be in separate rooms with 
shower stalls between them. 

Supervised washup periods and 
shower baths are important safe- 











POWDERED SOAPS 


To meet every conceivable industrial 
need ... for light, heavy or extra heavy 
duty, for general plant or office use, 
or to solve specific cleansing problems. 


CHOICE OF BAR SOAPS 


e A hard milled soap, extremely eco- 
nomical, especially designed for 
industrial use. 

e An extra mild soap for dry or sensi- 
tive skins. 

e@ A hexachlorophene product for those 
departments requiring this type of soap. 


LIQUID SOAP 


Furnishes profuse lather; will not irritate 
or dry the skin. Shipped in non-return- 
able containers. 


THE LIGHTFOOT 


380 MADISON AVENUE 


EVERY TYPE OF 


SKIN CLEANSER 





Type of Plant Requirement! 


Because Lightfoot manufactures its basic 
soap from raw material to finished 

, you have the — of 
constant, uninterrupted supp’ oo ae we 
form quality, plus a “price ce right” sales 
policy. 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Stock warehouses in key cities fill orders 
immediately upon receipt. 


DEPENDABILITY 


For more than 40 years, America’s 

plants have accepted the name 
a + Nenmew product asa 
symbol of efficiency and dependability. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


Lightfoot Advisory Service aids on 
pron problems of all kinds, and has 
saved substantial sums for many 
customers. 


COMPANY, INC. 


. 
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Leading industrial doctors advise immedi- 
ate washing with plenty of running water as 
the best first aid treatment for any chemical 
in the eyes. Records prove that washing with 
water for ten minutes or more, closé to the 
accident, is necessary to reduce or eliminate 
eye 


damage. 

Forehead operation leaves hands free to 
open eyelids so water can be directed wher- 
ever chemicals might be lodged. Sanitary white 
baked enamel bow! is resistant to most fumes. 

Over 500 industrial plant installations have 
been made to date. 


gallons of water the 


fnstant an accident occurs, to prevent a dis 
figuring burn—even a fatality. 


B 


70 


shower head, no holes to clog—can 
where unfiltered water prevails. 


eo 


OISFIGURING 
FACIAL CUTS , 
ANDO BURNS 


Bé&A 
SAF-T-BAGS 
are widely used for the safe 
handling of glass bottles con- 


taining 1 chemicals; also 
the storage and recovery of 
expensive serums, biologicals, 
and other costly products. 
Painful cuts, disfiguring 
burns, loss of eyesight, or even 
@ fatality, do result from corro- 


sive id splash and flying 
eae olen unprotected bottles 
5 PINT shatter. 


1 GALLON . 
scauon Wille For Details. 


ENSON & ASSOCIATES INC 
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guards wherever poisons are han- 
dled. 

Sloping tops on lockers prevent 
use for storage. Dust is conspic- 
uous and easier to remove than 
with flat tops. 

Built-in lockers extending to 
the ceiling avoid dust-catching 
surfaces. 

Lockers should be at least 4 in. 
off the floor to permit flushing 
the floor without wetting the con- 
tents of the lockers. 

Forced ventilation, supplied 
through perforations in the bot- 
tom of the lockers or through 
louvers in the doors, is helpful in 
removing odors. If the work is 
heavy or wet, circulation of heat- 
ed air through the lockers is de- 
sirable. 

Oil-soaked clothing, waste, or 
newspapers kept in lockers may 
create a serious fire hazard. Lock- 
ers should have solid fire-resist- 
ing sides and backs, but doors 
should have louvers for ventila- 
tion. Employees should not be 
permitted to leave clothing or 


Ventilation 
—From page 50 
Exhaust hoods should enclose 


the process as completely as pos- 
sible or the hood should be lo- 
cated to take advantage of the 
directional effects of the dust 
flow. 

Dust-removal systems generally 
require higher air velocities and 
ducts of heavier gauge metal than 
those designed for gases. 


Control Measures 

Where there is a definite source 
of air contamination, general ven- 
tilation alone is seldom sufficient. 
Control involves three steps: 

1. Identifying the substance and 
locating its source. 

2. Atmospheric sampling to de- 
termine nature and extent of 
contamination. 

3. Engineering control measures. 

Control at the source may in- 

volve one or more of these meas- 
ures: 

1. Isolation or enclosure of the 
hazardous operation. 

2. Local exhaust ventilation. 

3. Operational changes involving 
substitution of process or ma- 
terials. 


rags saturated with oil or paint 
in lockers. 


Baskets and hangers on elevat- 
ing chains are used instead of 
lockers in some industries, such 
as mines and foundries. Damp 
work clothing can be dried be- 
tween shifts and drying can be 
hastened by steam coils at the 
ceiling. This arrangement con- 
serves floor space. 


Rest Rooms 

A rest room should be provided 
where 10 or more women are em- 
ployed. Where there are fewer 
women and a separate room is not 
available, suitable space may be 
screened off. 

For 10 women, minimum space 
is 60 sq. ft., with at least 2 sq. ft. 
for each additional woman em- 
ployed. 

For less than 100 women, at 
least 1 bed or couch should be 
provided. For 100 to 200 work- 
ers, 2 beds, and 1 bed for each 
additional 250 workers. * * * 


Isolation confines the operation 
to a definite location. Exposure of 
workers is either eliminated or re- 
stricted to a few selected, trained, 
and equipped operators. 

Examples of installations which 
combine exhaust ventilation with 
isolation and enclosure are: sand- 
blasting rooms, shakeout and tum- 
bling-barrel operations in found- 
ries, dry mixing, and mixing of 
volatile liquids. 

Processes creating excessive 
heat, humidity, or noise should 
also be isolated wherever possible. 


Local Exhaust Systems 


Local exhaust systems are an 
important means of occupational 
disease control. Their purpose is 
to create a sufficient movement of 
air to withdraw contaminants at 
point of origin and convey them 
to a safe point for disposal. 

An exhaust system consists of 
four major parts: 


1. Hoods or _ enclosures 
source of contaminant. 


near 


. Piping to connect hoods into 
system. 
. Collection equipment. 


Fan. 
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Each part has its independent 
function but all must be designed 
to work together efficiently. 


The exhaust hood is the most 
important part of the system. It 
should enclose the process as 
completely as possible. Air veloc- 
ity decreases approximately with 
the square of the distance from 
the hood opening. 

Air velocity for effective con- 
trol varies with the process and 
material exhausted. Generally 
speaking, the better the enclosure 
and design of the hood, the lower 
the velocity needed. 

Hoods or enclosures may be in 
the form of booths, canopies, lat- 
eral hoods, downdrafts through 
grill openings below the process, 
or slot-type hoods. The object is 
to remove the contaminant with- 
out drawing it through the breath- 
ing zone of the operators and with 
minimum interference with proc- 
essing. 

Hoods can be made more effi- 
cient by addition of flanges. 


Ducts connect the hoods to the 
central fan, distribute the air flow 
in direct proportion to the re- 
quirements of each inlet, and 
maintain adequate pipe velocity 
to convey the contaminant to the 
point of discharge. 

The system should be balanced 
so that each hood draws the 
proper amount of air. When this 
condition has been obtained, all 
means of adjustment should be 
permanently fixed. Areas of 
branch pipes and main ducts can 
be calculated to give correct air 
velocities throughout the system. 

Material used for ducts must 
resist abrasive action of dust or 
corrosive effects of gases and 
vapors. 

Sharp turns in ducts should be 
avoided. They take extra power 
and cause a large pressure drop. 

Traps with clean-out gates 
should be provided at the bottom 
of vertical runs, and clean-out 
gates at regular intervals on the 
bottom side of horizontal runs. 


Fans should have a capacity 
slightly higher than calculated re- 
quirements to allow for leakage 
in the system, accumulation of 
material on fan blades, and similar 
difficulties. 


Where the contaminant is hot 
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and has a natural tendency to rise 
and the operation can be provided 
with an effective enclosure type 
hood, natural draft ventilation is 
often satisfactory. 


Portable ventilators are used 
for supplying fresh air to confined 
spaces for temporary work. Ex- 
amples are tanks, tank cars, vats, 
underground cable manholes, pipe 
galleries, ship holds, and airplane 
wing compartments and fuse- 
lages. 

Where objectionable fumes are 
produced, as in welding under 
some conditions, ventilators ex- 
haust contaminated air. 


Disposal of Contaminants 


Equally as important as collect- 
ing the air contaminants is its 
disposal. Gases, vapors, and mists 
may often be discharged to the 
outside atmosphere at a point 
where they will not recirculate 
around the premises in harmful 
concentrations. 

Dusts, both harmful and nui- 
sance, require the use of dust col- 
lectors in the system. 
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Recirculation of air from ex- 
haust systems is generally unde- 
sirable, particularly when the air 
has contained gas or fumes. Where 
only nuisance dusts are involved, 
recirculation after cleaning is 
often permissible. 

Recirculation is not desirable 
when handling dusts containing 
such substances as lead, silica, and 
asbestos. 

Air coming from the cleaning 
device must fall within the per- 
missible range for toxic or flam- 
mable dusts. 


Dust Collectors 


Methods of removing dust from 
the air exhausted by the system 
include: 

1. Filtration. 

. Electrostatic precipitation. 

. Wet collectors. 

. Dynamic precipitation. 

. Supersonic flocculation. 


Filters are porous mediums 
through which dust-laden air is 
drawn. Some are designed to col- 
lect dust in the form of a layer on 
the upstream surface. This is 


YOU FEELING 
aes ae ? 


VeHECK WITH TECT if Sty 
IN CLEANING OPERATIONS. 


Low toxicity solvents 

Your choice of drying time 
Automatic Still for reclaim and reuse 
Lower Cost Safety Solvents 





- rust prevention 


Solvents with greater cleaning power Bulk or mixed truckloads 
Let us engineer your operations for Savings with Safety 








TECT, INC. 


4 "Send me the details” 
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characteristic of cloth and paper 
filters. Thicker types, such as 
those of metal mesh or glass fiber 
treated with oil, have greater dust- 
holding capacity but do not col- 
lect the finer particles. 

A filter should have: 


. Low initial resistance to air 
flow. 

. Reasonable length of service. 
. Efficiency under changes of 
temperature and humidity. 

. Low flammability. 
5. Reasonable replacement cost or 
ease of cleaning. 
6. Low maintenance cost. 
7. Freedom from odors. 


Electrostatic precipitation is 
highly efficient—particularly for 
fine dusts which are difficult to 
remove by other methods. It of- 
fers low resistance to air flow. 
First cost and maintenance cost 
are relatively high. 

Portable units, recently intro- 
duced, are helpful in removing 
dust and smoke from small rooms. 

Precipitators are less effective 
in collecting large particles mov- 
ing with considerable force. For 








Architects and Engineers 
Smith, Hinchman & Gry]ls, 
Associates, Inc., Detroit 
Contractor: 

C. L. Mahoney, Kalamazoo, 








high concentrations of dust they 
generally require pre-cleaners. 
They are valuable when the proc- 
ess requires a practically dust- 
free atmosphere. 

A combination of viscous filter 
and electrostatic precipitation with 
a self-cleaning feature is used on 
some models. It solves the prob- 
lem of dust capacity and of 
heavy particles. 


Cyclones. A cyclone consists of 
an outer cylinder fitted with an 
inverted cone-shaped hopper and 
an inner concentric cylinder which 
serves as a discharge duct. Air 
from the main duct of the exhaust 
system, under high velocity, enters 
the large chamber where the air 
is given a circular motion. The 
heavier particles are thrown to 
the outer wall by centrifugal force 
and fall along the wall. Air es- 
capes through the top. 

Cyclones are the most effective 
for large particles, such as saw- 
dust, shavings, or heavy lint. 
After passing through them, air 
cannot be returned to the work- 
room without further filtering. 


Whiripool Corp., St. Joseph, Michigan 


Halsey Taylor fountains and coolers, such as the 
models shown, were chosen for Whirlpool’s new 
Administration Building. Manufacturers recognize 
the fact that the selection of Halsey Taylor equip- 


ment provides them with an ever-dependable 
source of cool water that definitely contributes to 


Halacy Taglor 


maximum productivity. 


fountains-coolers by 
The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio. 


Write for catalog. 
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Cyclones are relatively inefficient 
for removing small particles. 

Multiple small diameter cy- 
clones of small taper collect finer 
particles than the common large 
diameter ones, mostly because of 
higher velocities and greater cen- 
trifugal force. 


Dynamic separators combine 
fan and collector in one unit. This 
type of separator is somewhat 
like a cyclone, but the centrifugal 
separating action is performed by 
the revolving blades. It is more 
efficient than the cyclone. 

In some types water spray is 
introduced with the dust at the 
inlet. Wet collection increases ef- 
ficiency for fine dusts. 


Wet collectors use several de- 
vices for obtaining contact of 
water with the exhausted air so 
that dust particles form a sludge. 
One type consists of sprays or 
water curtains through which 
dust-laden air is drawn. These 
are efficient collectors for many 
types of dust. 

An important application is in 
the prevention of dust explosions 
from grinding aluminum or mag- 
nesium. 


Supersonic flocculation. Sus- 
pended dust is passed through a 
field of supersonic vibrations, in- 
audible to the human ear, gener- 
ated by a high-frequency siren. 
Vibration flocculates the fine par- 
ticles, and the aggregates are then 
collected by cyclones or other 
measures for collecting relatively 
coarse particles. 


General Measures 


Personal protective equipment 
is needed where exposure is occa- 
sional or where complete protec- 
tion is not practicable. Removal 
of the hazard at its source should 
remain the objective. 


Sanitation and housekeeping 
must receive constant attention. 
Otherwise equipment will lose its 
effectiveness and unhygienic con- 
ditions develop. 


Supervision and training of em- 
ployees, particularly in hazardous 
operations, are important. 


Medical control is an important 
check on other methods. Main- 
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tenance of engineering control is 
sometimes inadequate and symp- 
toms of absorption of toxic ma- 
terials by a worker may be the 
first real warning. 

The safety department should 
be notified of the introduction of 
new materials and processes so 
possible hazards may be assessed 
and safeguards provided. 

Workers exposed to toxic sub- 
stances should have frequent 
physical examinations. * * * 


Housekeeping 
—From page 29 


dries the floor quickly. Scrubbing, 
rinsing and drying can be done 
with a minimum of interruption 
to production. 

Floor machines may be pur- 
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“KERODEX” protected 


hands wash clean 


without scrubbing. 








“KERODEX” spreads on like a cream but acts like an in- 
visible glove to shield the skin from the vast majority of 
industrial irritants such as acids, alkalis, solvents, paints, 
cutting oils, and resins. “KERODEX” does not smear. It does 
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Two types of “KERODEX” are available for “wet” and 
“dry” work. Write for full information on “KERODEX”» 
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Institutions — Schools — Hospitals — 
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Camps — Air Lines —- Government — Civil 
Defense — Commercial Feeding Operations. 


THE “AERVOID” CENTRAL KITCHEN 
SYSTEM HAS PROVED ITS WORTH 
IN ALL FIELDS OF MASS-FEEDING 
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Sanitary Vacuum insulation - 
A positive Health Safeguard! 
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PUT SAFETY 


IN THEIR HANDS 


Help them to help you 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


The National Safety Council says that 
safety messages which get read do help 
to reduce accidents. One of your prob- 
lems is seeing that they get read. 


Here’s two-way help 
for your safety program 


AJAX Cups can help . . . because they 
put their imprinted safety messages 
right in your worker’s hand, several 
times a day, at just the moment he is 
relaxed, receptive, most likely to read. 


Plus the fact that these crisp, clean 
AJAX Cups provide the most conven- 
ient, comfortable drinking water serv- 
ice, boost employee morale, and reduce 
the hazard of transmitted infections. 
, 
AJAX® cuPS — wedge- 
shaped, easy to hold, dis- 
pense open, ready to 
drink from; in 4, 6 and 
7 oz. sizes, imprinted 
with assorted stock safe- 
ty messages at no extra 
cost—or your own mes- 
sage to order. 
AEKO® cuPS — for those 
who prefer a flat-bottom 
cup; in 3, 4, 5 and 6 oz. 
sizes. Also with stock 
safety messages or your 
own message to order. 


Get the full story — sk your 


paper merchant or write us today for 
folder giving full details about AJAX 
and AERO Cups and equipment. 


UNITED STATES 


ENVELOPE COMPANY 
General Offices: 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
15 Divisions from Coast to Coast 
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chased or rented. Some manu- 
facturers have service men who 
will train plant maintenance 
crews in cleaning methods. 


Power sweepers are time and 
labor savers where large areas 
must be swept and the litter is 
relatively light. Some models are 
also used for sweeping up leaves 
and litter from the plant grounds 
and driveways. 


Brooms, brushes, mops, etc. are 
needed in all plants to supple- 
ment mechanized equipment. 
Tools of good quality are more 
durable and efficient and they en- 
courage better work. 

For dry sweeping, a wide cot- 
ton mop or a hair broom may be 
used. Oily mops may leave a dust- 
catching film. 


Magnetic sweepers pick up fer- 
rous chips, filings, nails, and tacks 
from factory floors, drives, and 
walks, where such material might 
cause fire, explosion or personal 
injury. This type has a rotary 
non-electric magnet which is re- 
moved from the unit for clearing 
it of accumulated metal. 

A larger power-driven model is 
used outdoors where large areas 
must be swept. These remove 
nuts, bolts, and other ferrous ob- 
jects around hangars and on run- 
ways where they might be sucked 
into jet engines. 


Aisle marking. Wide, clear 
aisles are signs of a well-kept 
plant. White lines are constant 
reminders to keep them free from 
obstruction and to pile stock with- 
in designated areas. Lines can be 
renewed quickly and economical- 
ly with an aisle-marking machine. 

Plastic film tape in white and 
colors is also used for marking 
aisles and storage areas. It is said 
to be durable and resistant to 
moisture and most chemicals used 
in industry. Lines can be changed 
and damaged parts replaced 
easily. 

White has been adopted for 
highway traffic lines and is pre- 
ferred for floor marking within 
the plant. 


Trash containers at convenient 
locations throughout the plant 
help to keep litter off the floor. 
Containers with self-closing lids 


are best, particularly where oily 
rags and waste are stored. Con- 
tainers may be painted a distinc- 
tive color to call attention to their 
presence. 


Steam-cleaning units, which de- 
liver jets of steam and cleaning 
solution under pressure, are used 
for cleaning some types of proc- 
essing and fabricating equipment 
and removing stubborn deposits 
of dirt from floors, walls, and 
ceilings. 

Both stationary 
units are available. 


and portable 


Smoking areas are now pro- 
vided in most plants. Receptacles 
which. will not tip and spill their 
contents should be provided for 
cigaret butts and pipe ashes. 


Janitors’ Supplies 


Development of more efficient 
cleaning materials has kept pace 
with improvements in mechanical 
cleaning equipment. Much re- 
search has gone into the develop- 
ment of cleaning methods. Manu- 
facturers can furnish helpful data 








EMERGENCY 


— SHOWERS 


> 2 


MODEL CO-100 


Combination 
overhead 
shower and eys 
bubbler inde 
pendently acti- 
vated by alu 
minum platform 
treadles. Cabinet 
houses all _ pip- 
ing. Steam or 
electric heat, 
Doors front or 
back 


MODEL SO-101 


Safety Shower unit 
operated by plat 
form grating. Non 
freezing type. (See 
inset, opposite.) 
Overhead light for 
night identification 


Other 


Morland Specialties: 


Figure “8” Blinds, Temporary 
Strainers, Retractable Spray 
Nozzle Assemblies 


complete details 


7 PSP we | ssociates 


63 South Avenue, Garwood, N. J 
SUnset 9-0111 -2 


write for 
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JANITORS’ AIDS 
Vacuum cleaner—Heavy-duty with 
attachments 
Floor machine—Size, type, and at- 
tachments for the maintenance 
job 
Brooms, brushes, mops, buckets 
Cheesecloth 
Rubber or plastic gloves 
Bowl and urinal swabs 
Detergents—Soap or synthetic 
Disinfectants and deodorants 
Wax—Suitable for type of floor 





on housekeeping and mainte- 
nance 


Detergents. Water actually does 
the cleaning. But water usually 
needs the aid of a detergent— 
soap, an alkaline cleaning agent, 
or one of the newer synthetics. 
Soap is a detergent, but not all 
detergents are soaps. 

There are three types of dirt: 
(1) Water soluble matter; (2) 


References—Housekeeping, 
Sanitation, Maintenance 


National Safety Council: Accident Pre- 
vention Manual for Industrial Op- 
erations, 1955. 

Thirsty Granules (Oil Absorbents); 
Safety Reprint 47. 

Cleaning Machinery and Electric 
Motors; Data Sheet D-285. 

Cleaning with Hot Water and Steam; 
Data Sheet D-238. 

Floors, Slippery; Data Sheet D-286. 


National Safety News: The Floor Takes 
the Punishment, Not the Feet; Sept. 
1951 
To Stop Dust, Seal the Surface; Jan. 
1952 
Floors and Their Upkeep; July 1953. 
Prolific Pests; William Walmsley, 
Sept. 1953. 

Together They Keep the Plant Clean; 
May 1954. 

Sanitation Is the Way We Live; 
Louis A. King, Jr., Jan. 1954. 

Dollars for Cleanliness; Jan. 1954. 

—Clean Workers in Clean Plants; Oct. 
1955 
Floor, Feet and Wheels; Apr. 1955. 
Let’s Look at Cleaning; Albert J. 
Burner, Apr. 1956. 

Housekeeping Goes Scientific; Apr. 
1956 

Housekeeping: Engineered and Rou- 
tine; Robert Clair, Apr. 1957. 
Mechanical Cleaning for Hazardous 
Locations; Apr. 1957 

Our Enemy the Rat; May 1957. 

Are You Equipped to Fight Falls? 
Aug. 1957. 

It’s in the Book; Carman Fish, Sept. 
1957 

American Standards Assn.: Sanitation 
in Places of Employment, Minimum 
Standards for, Z4.1-1955 
Drinking Fountains, 
for, Z4.2-1942. 


Specifications 
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Oils and greases; (3) Inert solids. 

A cleaner removes dirt by dis- 
solving, emulsifying, or suspend- 
ing it. 

Soap is one of the oldest clean- 
ers and a most useful one. A se- 
rious defect is the formation of 
curds in hard water. Water soft- 
eners reduce the amount of soap 
required with hard water and in- 
crease its cleaning efficiency. 

Synthetic detergents are de- 
rived from sources other than 
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fats. Petroleum and coal-tar de- 
rivatives, and by-products of cer- 
tain industries provide the raw 
materials. These cleaners are ef- 
fective when used with hard 
water. 

Alkalis such as washing soda, 
soluble silicates, and various phos- 
phates form the third class of 
cleaning materials. Compounds of 
these are marketed under a va- 
riety of trade names. They are 
useful where sudsy cleaners are 
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Keep Plant Air CLEAR of Welding Fumes 


Welding shops equipped with Ruemelin Fume Collectors are assured of a 
clean, healthful atmosphere. Harmful fumes, heat and smoke are eliminated 
at their source, before they have a chance to spread throughout the shop. 


This lessens fatigue .. . 


improves working conditions . . . paves the way for 


increased plant production. Ruemelin Fume Collectors are approved by 
Industrial Commissions and insurance companies. Thousands in service. 
Available with 9 ft., 15 ft., 17 ft. and 20 ft. reach. Write for Bulletin No. 37-E. 


RUEMELIN MFG. co. 


MFRS. & ENGRS. e 


SAND BLAST & DUST COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 


3885 NORTH PALMER STREET © MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 





HANDY FOR 
EMERGENCIES! 


KIP ANTISEPTIC OIL AEROSPRA 
New 3 oz. spray can. Press button 


for fine mist. 
KIP TANNIC 


KIP ANTISEPTIC OINTMENT 
In easy-spread tubes. Choice of sizes. 
Quick pain relief, combats infection. 


KIP ANTISEPTIC OIL 


Soothing antiseptic oi! in 
handy bottie form. With 


PAIN 
RELIEF 


In various size tubes. Contains 5% 


tannic acid in water soluble jelly. 


FOR BURNS 


Through Safety Appliance Jobbers CUTS, SCRAPES 
KIP, INC. LOS ANGELES 21 
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Workmen a 
like the SAFETY of 
Mo Pe Co 


Ventilating Heaters 





a C44 
GREATER EFFICIENCY 
INCREASED SAFETY 
BETTER PRODUCTION 
300 to 800 CFM fresh air in summer, 
heated fresh air in winter. 160 watt gen- 


erator attached provides current for light- 
ing manhole simultaneously. 


MODEL PE-G 
Portable, PE-G weighs 70 Ibs. 
Electric models also available. 
Write for illustrated brochure on 
complete line of ovr products. 


Select Distributorships 
Still Available 





Morrison - Pelsue Co. 
Dept. |! 


2256 So. Delaware St. 
Denver 23, Colorado 
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not desirable. They do not form 
a slippery film on floors. 


Disinfectants and deodorants 
are useful, particularly for wash- 
rooms and garbage cans. They are 
not substitutes for detergents. 

Odors may be indications of un- 
sanitary conditions or merely a 
nuisance. The source should be 
removed if possible but a deo- 
dorant may be needed. 


Hand Protection. Since many 
cleaning materials are too power- 
ful for safe use on the skin, rub- 
ber or plastic gloves are often 
needed. 


Wiping Up Grease 

Removing oil and grease from 
machine tools and dies and other 
wiping jobs may be done by paper 
wipers, industrial wiping towels, 
and waste or salvaged rags. 

Either of the first two methods 
is more likely to promote good 
housekeeping. Paper wipers are 
collected and burned at the end 
of the day, reducing the fire haz- 
ard. Convenient receptacles are 
needed. The paper is highly 
absorbent and has enough wet 
strength for use with solvents. 

Wiping towels of sturdy cotton 
cloth are absorbent and offer 
some protection to the hands 
where work is done around metal 
chips and turnings or on rough 
surfaces. Cloth towels are fur- 
nished by industrial laundries. 

With salvaged rags and waste, 
men sometimes keep partly used 
rags behind benches, in corners 
and under machines, creating a 
housekeeping problem and a fire 
hazard. Safe metal containers 
should be provided and their use 
required. 

Cleanliness around steam pipes 
is particularly important. Accu- 
mulations of dust, lint, and other 
finely divided material that might 
ignite should be prevented. 


Controlling Air-Borne 


Bacteria 

Control of air-borne bacteria is 
required sometimes by manufac- 
turing processes as well as for 
health reasons. 

Ultraviolet radiation and chem- 


ical bactericides will destroy bac- 
teria, but practical methods of 
application impose numerous dif- 
ficulties. 


Ultraviolet radiation, using low- 
pressure mercury lamps with 
ultraviolet transmitting glass or 
quartz envelopes, will destroy 
many micro-organisms. 

Application is by irradiating the 
upper air stratum of a room, 
beaming or screening to provide 
a narrow barrier of protective 
light, or inserting a _ radiation 
source in an air duct. 

Radiations of sufficient inten- 
sity to kill bacteria are injurious 
to eyes and skin. Lamps should 
be used only in fixtures designed 
for them and should not be in 
the range of vision. 


Chemical bactericides, such as 
propylene glycol, are effective 
under most conditions. Effective 
concentrations are odorless and 
non-toxic to humans. 

Use of chemical bactericides re- 
quires close control of humidity 
in the area to be protected. * * * 
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Electric HAND and HAIR Dryers 
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@ Cuts Maintenance Expenses 85% 

@ Ends Litter...More Sanitary ! 
WRITE TODAY! new 


Brochure shows modern way 
to neater washrooms with less 
maintenance. No towel expense! 
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IN SECTION 4: 


Noise Control—Engineering 
and Medical 


What Type of Noise? 


Getting Them to Wear Ear 
Protection 


References 


Selecting a Hearing Aid .. . .86 


A OISE is an unwelcome camp fol- 
1% lower of progress, and one that is 
difficult to escape in this mechanized 
age. Ears take much more punishment 
than they did 50 years ago. The worst 
offender is the jet plane, though fewer 
persons are exposed to it than to many 
noisy manufacturing operations. 

Noise is expensive. Claims for com- 
pensation have been increasing but 
compensation payments are only part 
of the total cost. Increased fatigue and 
susceptibility to accident are not easy 
to figure but they are part of the total 
bill. And noise from nearby industries 
and from traffic and transportation 
lower property values. 

There are two methods of control— 
engineering and medical. The first 
deals primarily with the environment; 
the second with protection and super- 
vision of the employee. Either or both 
may be needed. 


CONTROL 








| © ill 
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NOISE—at least the injurious 
kind—is essentially a by-product 
of civilization and one of its in- 
creasingly serious problems. Of 
course, it is possible to “get used 
to it” but the cost in fatigue and 
nervous strain is often serious. 

Industry has become conscious 
of the cost of noise through claims 
for impairment of hearing attrib- 
uted to employment. 

Settlement of these claims, how- 
ever, is not only part of the total 
cost of noise. Fatigue, reduced effi- 
ciency and labor turnover are 
among the less obvious costs. The 
effect on public relations may be 
difficult to measure but nonethe- 
less real. 

Noise, as defined by the en- 
gineer and the industrial hy- 
gienist, means “excessive and un- 
wanted” sound. Its components 
are: 

1. Intensity, or loudness. 

2. Frequency, or pitch. 

3. Quality, or timbre. 


Measurement of Noise 

1. Intensity, or loudness, is meas- 
ured by a sound level meter, com- 
monly called a noise meter. It 
consists of a microphone, an am- 
plifier, a calibrated attenuator, 
three frequency response net- 
works controlled by three taps, 
and an indicating meter. 


78 


Noise Control 


Conserving hearing in a noisy world 





SEVERAL types of instru- 
ments are used for measur- 
ing intensity of sound. The 
sound survey meter, one of 
the simpler devices, is use- 
ful for preliminary surveys. 
(General Radio Co.) 


The unit of sound measurement 
is the “bel,” or more commonly, 
the “decibel” (db.), which is one- 
tenth of a bel, named in honor of 
Alexander Graham Bell. A level 
of zero decibels represents rough- 
ly the weakest sound which can 
be heard by a person with very 
good hearing. 

Noise levels produced by famil- 
iar sources of sound are shown in 
Table I. 


2. Frequency and quality. The 
sound level meter measures only 
weighted or unweighted sound 
pressure. For a more complete 
description of sound, measure- 
ments must involve frequency 
and quality or timbre. 

Different types of noise have 
different effects on the hearing 
mechanism. Noise of high inten- 
sity is believed to be more inju- 
rious to the hearing when it is of 
high frequency than when the 
frequency is lower. A locomotive 
whistle, for example, produces a 
sound of low frequency, while an 
air hose produces a sound of high 
frequency. 

Two sounds of identical inten- 
sity and pitch may vary appre- 
ciably in the annoyance they 
cause due to differing harmonic 
make-up or quality. 


Information on the distribution 
of sound pressure as a function of 
frequency may be obtained 
through measurements made with 
a sound level analyzer. Several 
types of analyzers are available 
and the choice will depend on the 
use to which data will be put. 


Critical Levels 

Limits for injurious noise are 
still vague and uncertain. The 
whole problem of noise control 
requires much more research and 
evaluation. 

In determining critical levels 
actual intensity of sound is not 
the only factor. The following 
are also important: 


. Frequency or pitch of sound. 

2. Total length of exposure. 

3. Length of exposure period. 

. Whether sound stimuli are con- 
tinuous or interrupted. 

5. Length of interruptions. 

3. Type and space of environment, 
with reference to reverberation. 


In addition to these environ- 
mental factors, the age of the 
individual and his record of pre- 
vious trouble should be con- 
sidered. 

Various plant operations should 
be tested with an approved sound 
meter and a record of noise levels 
compiled by departments. This 
refers to levels more or less con- 
tinuously present, not occasional 
high intensity noise. 





TABLE | 
Scale of Representative Sounds 
(Decibels) 


Zero Reference 
Whisper 

Low Street Noise 
Conversation 
Heavy Traffic 
Critical Level 
Subway 
Airplane 

Jet Engine 
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In the absence of a sound level 
meter, an approximate idea of the 
noise intensity may be obtained as 
follows: Walk through the plant 
with another person having nor- 
mal hearing and try to carry on 
a conversation. If shouting is nec- 
essary, the sound level is usually 
higher than 90 db. 


Methods of Control 


Methods of noise reduction fall 
into two classes: (1) Engineering; 
(2) Medical. 


|. Engineering Control 


Methods for reducing the noise 
level may be classified as follows: 


1. Control at source. The most 
fundamental attack on noise haz- 
ards is removal at the source. 
With good engineering design 
much noise can be eliminated, as 
is evidenced by comparison for 
noise of a new surface car or sub- 
way car with the older ones. Also, 
most home appliances have been 
greatly quieted by improved de- 
sign. 

Much unnecessary noise results 
from worn and improperly main- 
tained machines. It is important, 
therefore, that machines be kept 
in good operating condition. 


2. Substitution. Another meth- 
od of noise control is to substitute 
a less noisy operation, if possible. 
Spot, arc, or flame welding may 
be substituted for riveting in 
some operations. While applica- 
tion of this method may be lim- 
ited, nevertheless it should be 
considered. 


3. Isolation. Frequently noise 
can be isolated so that its disturb- 
ing effect will be encountered by 
fewer people. A noisy machine 
may be removed from a room 
containing many people and 





TABLE I! 
Common Industrial Noise Levels 
(Range in Decibels) 
Spinners, looms, lathes .. 80- 95 
Screw machines, punch 
presses, riveters, 
cut-off saws 
Planers, routers, sheet 
metal, speed hammers. 110-115 
Drop hammers, chipping 
.. 110-125 
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A noise level survey. 


noise output. 


Call in outside consultants. 


ticable. 





STEPS IN A NOISE CONTROL PROGRAM 


Analysis of each machine and location, determining the source 
of noise and an accurate decibel count of each machine's 


Appoint a specialist to study the problem. He should be di- 
rectly responsible to management. 


. Check new equipment for quietness in operation. 
Maintain old equipment properly. 
Substitute quieter operations where possible, such as use of 
welding instead of riveting. 
Consider possibilities of isolation of noisy processes or instal- 
lation of sound absorbing materials. 
Use ear protective devices where other methods are not prac- 








placed elsewhere so as to expose 
only the employees necessary for 
the job. These should be provided 
with ear protectors. 
Well-insulated partitions and 
tightly-closed doors, preferably 
of the refrigerator type, should 
always be provided between a 
noisy room and adjoining areas. 
Another aspect of segregation 
from noise is reducing time of ex- 
posure. Noisy processes should 
be made as automatic as possible, 
so that workers can retire to a 
quieter area at frequent intervals. 
Quiet surroundings should be pro- 
vided for lunch and rest periods. 


4. Resilient mountings. If heavy 
machines are firmly bolted to con- 
crete or wood floors, the floor 
often becomes a huge sounding 
board. This not only amplifies the 
original noise volume but helps 
spread the noise throughout the 
entire building. 

Rubber or other resilient 
mountings will usually reduce 
both the vibration and noise. Re- 
silient floor coverings further re- 
duce the noise level. 

Many types of vibration insu- 
lators are available commercially. 
Because each machine is a prob- 
lem in itself, engineering advice 
should be obtained. 


5. Sound-absorptive materials. 
These are extremely useful for 
controlling noise in _ buildings. 
Hard surfaces, such as plaster and 
brick walls, reflect sound and 
cause reverberation. Sounds com- 


ing from all directions, as well as 
those coming from long distances, 
apparently undiminished, are 
very annoying. 

A remedy is the absorption of 
high frequency sounds by the ap- 
plication of acoustical materials. 
This consists of applying sound 
absorbents to ceilings and walls in 
the form of acoustical tiles, plas- 
ters, sprayed-on compositions, and 
blankets which have been prefab- 
ricated from porous material, such 
as glass wool. 

Where structural treatment is 
not practicable, acoustical baffles 
suspended from the ceiling bring 
a substantial reduction in noise 
levels. 


AN INSULATED booth to shut out 

plant noises is essential for audiometric 

tests. Portable booths are also available. 
(Lockheed Aircraft Corp.) 
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COMFORT wins acceptance for ear 
plugs. Fitting ear protection is one of 
the nurse’s duties at Solar Aircraft Co. 


Acoustical treatment does not 
lessen the direct noise of machines 
but is highly effective in decreas- 
ing indirect or reflected noise. 

The problem of sound control 
by acoustical treatment is far 
from simple. To get results from 
the investment the installation 
should be planned by experts in 
the field. 


6. Protective devices. In some 
industrial operations the best 
sound control measures now avail- 


able still leave the noise level too 
high for safety. The outstanding 
example of this situation is in the 
testing of jet engines. 

In such cases operators should 
be protected with properly de- 
signed and fitted ear protectors 
which will reduce the intensity of 
the sound reaching the hearing 
mechanism. The protection which 
these devices offer for the ears is 
as necessary as safety goggles for 
the eyes. 


Personal Protection 


Four types of devices for ear 
protection are available commer- 
cially: 


1. Molded plugs, or stopples, are 
made of neoprene, viny! plastic, 
or rubber and inserted in the ear 
canal. These are easily cleanable 
and neoprene and viny] are resist- 
ant to ear wax. Plugs should be 
smooth, with no abrasive action 
on the external canal. They should 
be fitted by a trained technician. 


2. Muffs should fit the head 
snugly and be free of projections 
which could catch on machinery 
and structures. They must clean 
easily and not cause undue pres- 


sure or perspiration at contact 
points. 


3. Helmets reduce sound energy 
transmitted to the bones of the 
head. The face should be covered 
for maximum effectiveness. The 
firm type of helmet, similar to a 
football or crash helmet, is rather 
warm, cumbersome, hard to get 
on and off. Soft cloth helmets con- 
taining muffs are more comfort- 
able and provide adequate protec- 
tion at moderate noise levels. 


Combinations of ear plugs and 
muffs or helmets give more pro- 
tection than either alone. They 
are needed for intimate exposure 
to jet noise. 


4. Ear valves. This type of pro- 
tector is made of non-corrosive 
metal and neoprene or soft plastic. 
When placed in the ear canal, the 
valve admits conversational tones 
but closes automatically and pro- 
tects the inner ear from pressure 
caused by sudden loud noises or 
concussion from explosions. It is 
more expensive than the simpler 
ear plugs. 


5. Waxed cotton plugs. Balls of 
wax and cotton are molded by the 
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actual record of employee’s hear- 
ing measurement. It may be used 
by courts and by medical and le- 
gal experts. Reverse side records 
individual’s employment and med- 
ical history. (Employers Mutuals) 
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Section 4—Noise Control! 


user to fit his ear canals. This is 
an effective type of protection for 
most exposures. These plugs 
should not be confused with wads 
of untreated cotton which offer 
little protection when stuffed in 
the ears. 

The amount of protection pro- 
vided by good devices varies 
somewhat with design. Generally 
it is around 25 to 30 db. 

Individual preferences, as well 
as ears, differ considerably, so it 
is advisable to have several types 
on hand and let the user choose 
the type. 

Well-fitted ear plugs provide 
protection against sound levels up 
to 130-135 db. under most circum- 
stances, even when exposure is 
prolonged and continuous. 


ll. Medical Control! 


Where processes are noisy, en- 
gineering control methods should 
be supplemented by medical su- 
pervision. A record of each em- 
ployee’s hearing should be kept, 
with periodic tests to detect pos- 
sible deterioration. 

Many companies now measure 
a new employee’s hearing acuity 
just as they measure his height, 
weight, vision, blood pressure, etc. 


The audiometer is the standard 
method of testing hearing. This 


is an instrument which produces 
tones of the purity and intensity 
required. One pure tone at a 
time is presented by headphone 
to the person under the test. The 
weakest intensity which he can 
hear is then found. 

The measure of a person’s hear- 
ing loss of the difference in deci- 
bels between the weakest inten- 
sity he can hear and the intensity 
that can just be heard by a per- 
son with normal hearing. Another 
frequency is then selected and the 
test repeated. 

A graph, known as an audio- 
gram, is then plotted. Hearing 
loss in decibels is plotted on the 
vertical ordinate against the log 
frequency on the horizontal or- 
dinate. This gives a quick, accu- 
rate picture of the person’s hear- 
ing acuity in the audible range. 

Audiometer tests may be made 
by trained non-medical personnel. 
The hearing program, however, 
should be supervised by a physi- 
cian. 

Routine audiometer tests at 
regular intervals are advisable in 
addition to the pre-employment 
tests. 

Audiometric readings will de- 
termine the effectiveness of pro- 
tective devices. The audiogram 
must be performed prior to initial 
noise exposure and repeated at 
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HOW MUCH noise can the ear take? Above chart shows levels at which ear pro- 
tection is required for various exposures. (Laymon N. Miller in “Safety Standards,” 


published by U. S. Department of Labor) 


INSPECTING jet engines requires the 

utmost in protection. This inspector is 

wearing both muffs and stopples. 
(Chance Vought Aircraft) 


intervals determined by the find- 
ings and the level of the noise ex- 
posure. 

Careful pre-employment and 
periodic audiograms will detect 
progressive hearing loss and 
thereby assist in revealing the 
effectiveness of protective devices. 
Audiograms will reveal whether 
ear plugs are being worn, even in 
more moderate noise level areas. 
The fact that one can determine 
this from audiograms puts pres- 
sure on employees to comply with 
plant regulations on wearing 
plugs. * * * 


What Type of Noise? 


Intensity of noise is only one of 
the elements involved in planning 
a noise control program. The type 
of noise is also important: 


1. Is it a continuous rumbling of 
general factory noise? Or are 
there sharp peaks of loud 
noise? 

Is noise continuous? Or inter- 
mittent? 


. Are there sudden impacts that 
cause the noise? 


An acoustical engineer can de- 
termine the noise level and type 
of noise in areas that are con- 
sidered critical. The engineer must 
determine whether it is feasible 
to treat the area acoustically, 
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to simplify your industrial hearing test program... 


check employee hearing faster, more accurately 


with the 


Beltonée 


PORTABLE AUDIOMETER 


Model 9-A, $295. The most widely used audiometer for indus- 
trial hearing conservation programs. Model 9-A is equipped 
with individually equalized double air receivers, instruction 
manual, ped of audiogram cards, plastic dust cover. 


Hearing Conservation Programs play |. Accuracy —exclusive one tube electronic circuit and 


an increasingly vital role in industrial safety single induction coil assure greater accuracy 
plans. To insure against future excessive through trouble free circuits. 
compensation claims, pre-employment 5 
hearing tests by scientific audiometric 2. Ease of Operation —large easy-to-read dials allow 
methods are a necessity. operator to prepare audiograms quickly, simply, 
Experts agree that the Beltone Portable with minimum amount of effort. 
Audiometer gives industry outstanding . 
advantages for testing. Leading companies 3. Weight —only 11 pounds—far less than most pre- 
have turned to the Beltone Portable vious audiometers. 


iometer because it gives them these i 
ee porte. thea features: 4- Low Cost—no other audiometer costs so surpris- 


ingly little to buy, service, and maintain. 


Mail coupon today for fully illustrated FREE 

brochure, entirely without obligation. Dis- 
Model 10-A, identical to cover how the portable Beltone Audiometer Send for 
Model 9-A, except that it is S occu: ; 
equipped with calibrated gives you new advantages for easy, FREE broct 
masking tone and bone con- rate measurement of hearing. that rev 
—— receiver. Mode] 10-A, a ae 


Bebtone = 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 9-138 
AUDI OMETERS 


2900 West 36th St., Chicago 32, Illinois 
Rush me, free of charge, full information on the Beltone Portable 
made by the Beltone Hearing Aid Company 
WORLD’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Audiometer. 
AUDIOMETERS AND TRANSISTOR HEARING AIDS 
2900 West 36th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 
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SOUND ABSORBENTS reduce or prevent reflection of acoustic energy which 
strikes them, stopping multiple echoes which can build up a noise level higher 


than that of the source. 


isolate the process, or treat the 
machine to decrease noise at its 
source. 

If engineering measures do not 
solve the problem, personal pro- 
tection will be needed. Such de- 
vices must give attenuation to 
the point where the sound pres- 
sure level does not cause damage. 
Protection must be for both high 
and low frequencies. 


Types of Exposure 
Three common groups of ex- 
posure are: 


1. Riveting and production (in- 
cluding saws, spindle shapers, 
etc.). Noise in these areas may be 
fairly constant, with peaks in the 
immediate vicinity of the oper- 
ator. Ear plugs fitted to the in- 
dividual usually offer adequate 
protection in these areas. 


2. Hammer shops. Noise for a 
hammer operator is greatest at 
the time of impact of the hammer, 
but with a large battery of these 
machines, the over-all noise level 
is rather constant. The old-time 
operator may consider it a badge 
of his trade to be somewhat hard 
of hearing and will resist wearing 
protective devices. 


3. Jet engines present the 
greatest threat to hearing yet de- 
vised by man. Aircraft companies 


(U. S Gypsum Co.) 


conducted considerable research 
and tested available commercial 
devices but none offers adequate 
protection against jet noise at 
full power. Sound pressure levels 
around a J57 jet engine, for ex- 
ample, are 130-140 db. at full 
power. With afterburner at- 
tached, levels of 160 db. have been 
recorded. 

Most devices give a fair degree 
of attenuation for high frequen- 
cies. Ear plugs plus helmet-muftf 
provide the best protection now 
available, yet hearing loss may 
still occur in some persons ex- 


posed to 130-140 db. 


Getting Them to Wear 
Ear Protection 

Promoting the use of ear pro- 
tective devices by employees re- 
quires the same type of educa- 
tional campaign that has secured 
wide acceptance of goggles and 


safety shoes. Ear protection is 
comparatively new and its value 
must be explained. 

A doctor, nurse, or first aid man 
might discuss ear protection at 
safety meetings and show the dif- 
ferent types available. 

Some companies have found 
that it helps to have a variety of 
ear protection devices rather than 
try to push a single type. Men are 
advised to try the different types 


on the job and report back to the 
safety or medical department. If 
people have a choice the proposi- 
tion seems more attractive. 

Ear protection must be regard- 
ed as a long range educational 
program. It is aided by posters, 
articles in employee publications 
and demonstrations at safety 
meetings. This selling job can 
usually be done best by a doctor, 
nurse, or first aid man familiar 
with ear protection methods. 

Some temporary discomfort 
may be expected at the start but 
if plugs are too uncomfortable 
they are not doing the job prop- 
erly. Individual ear canals differ 
in size. A small device might fit 
a person’s left ear while a’ me- 
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two great advancements for a more accurate 


Industrial Hearing Check Program 


BURGESS-MANNING 


Sound Room 


Now you can obtain accurate, reliable hearing tests 
that are not affected by extraneous 
background noises. This quiet test room, efficiently 
ventilated, can be located in any room or part 
of a factory. Is completely demountable 
for easy relocation. 











as its companion... 


Maico presents the Rudmose . 





YOU CAN RELY ON 


Automatic Audiometer Maico 


Eliminates Need For Trained Supervisor For Your Industrial Needs 
In Hearing Conservation 





Completely automatic, the subject controls his own hearing test ss 

a oe ’ p os American industry, govern- 
while listening to various tones. Needs no supervision after test inset tied tn tnadien ib: 
is started, thereby eliminating need for trained audiologist or fession rely on Maico for 
extra personnel. Eliminates errors due to operator fatigue, espe- precision hearing test equip- 


cially late in day. No chance to falsify test by subject. Complete ment. Maico has built more 
precision hearing test instru- 


test takes six minutes. ments than all other firms 
combined. If it is a Maico 


for complete details write... Room 87A instrument, you can have 


® confidence! 


CLUCO 21 North Third Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Section 4—Noise Contro/ 


TYPES of ear protectors used at Lockheed Aircraft Corp. These include muffs, 
stopples, and balls of cotton and wax to be molded by the user. 


dium-sized one may be indicated 
for the right ear. Time spent in try- 
ing out different types and sizes 
will help to win their acceptance. 
A sense of participation in the 
program breaks down objections. 

Many safety men wear goggles 
and safety shoes while on the job. 


Selecting a 


MANY JOBS can be performed 
safely and efficiently by persons 
with impaired hearing. In other 
occupations, however, even a 
partially deaf person may be a 
hazard to himself and his fellow 
workers. Using the skills of deaf 
persons is an important rehabilita- 
tion measure. 

To many persons, hearing aids 
are of considerable value. Proper- 
ly fitted, they enable many per- 
sons to fill important jobs and live 
normal lives. 

Reliable aids can be obtained at 
prices as low as $50. Unfortunate- 
ly there are racketeers in this 
field as in many others. Some 
offer fairly good devices at un- 
reasonable prices. Others adver- 
tise miracle devices at less than 
$20—perfect hearing without bat- 
teries, tubes, cords or ear buttons. 
Often these are bait ads to give 


It gives them added authority 
when they urge employees to pro- 
tect their eyes and feet. Safety 
men might also experiment with 
various types of protection for 
their own ears. Suggestions based 
on personal experience are always 
more convincing. * * * 


Hearing Aid 


a salesman a chance to sell an 
overpriced device. 


Medical examination. An ex- 
amination by an otologist should 
be the first step. This will show 
whether or not hearing loss is 
correctable by a hearing aid, 
surgery, or other treatment. 

If an instrument is advised, the 
patient has two choices. He may 
visit dealers and try various in- 
struments, or he may visit a clinic. 

These clinics are maintained in 
some cities at colleges, hospitals, 
and societies for the hard of hear- 
ing. Services as a rule are non- 
medical. They include an audio- 
metric test to determine hearing 
loss, selection of a hearing aid, 
and training in its use. Some also 
offer lip reading, speech correc- 
tion, and guidance in personal and 
employment problems. 


Most clinics do not sell hearing 
aids but have several types from 
which a selection can be made. 
This is important since no one 
brand will be satisfactory for all 
types of hearing loss. 

Choice of an instrument may be 
influenced by these factors: 


1. Service. Does the manufac- 
turer have a representative in the 
customer’s community or in a 
nearby city? 


2. Cost and convenience. Stand- 
ard models may vary in price 
from $50 to $200. Cost of bat- 
teries may be important. 

Transistor types are compact 
and economical to operate. 

If the dealer does not give an 
audiometric test, the otologist’s 
report should be presented. If 
a test is given by the dealer, it 
should be compared with the 
otologist’s report. Although there 
is a difference in audiometers, 
the curve of the test results 
should be approximately the 
same. 

When trying instruments, these 
factors should be considered: 


1. Improved hearing for speech 
is the objective. 

Speech must not be made un- 
comfortably loud. 

3. The wearer should hear com- 
fortably, without tickling or 
pain. 

. The instrument should have a 
reserve of power. If speech is 
barely audible with the volume 
control turned to the loudest 
point, the instrument is inade- 
quate. 

Differences between compara- 
ble models of various manu- 
facturers are usually less thai 
the sales talk would indica.e. 


Ear inserts. Important in an aiv- 
conduction instrument is the ea- 
insert molded to fit the ear. The 
mold, made of plastic, is usuall/ 
included in the price of the in- 
strument. 

Proper fit of the ear insert is 
important. One that fits too 
loosely will cause a distracting 
squeal. One that is too tight will 
be uncomfortable. 


Binaural hearing. A person who 
has normal hearing in one ear 


and little or none in the other 
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Zenith’s Crusade 
for Better Hearing 
gives you... 


HEARING’S GREATEST HELP 


Zenith’s aim...to “Bring the best pos- 
sible hearing to the greatest possible 
number of people”. . . is succeeding. 


World’s largest selling hearing aid, a ee 

Zenith now enjoys the satisfaction of 

seeing the Zenith policy of rigid adher- 

ence to highest standards of Quality .. . 

the Zenith policy of producing a unit to 

meet every type of correctible hearing 

loss .. . and the Zenith policy of sensible ‘REGENT’ 
prices ... all helping physicians and wa, 
rehabilitation experts to better serve the 

hard-of-hearing. 











Your greatest help in the work of help- 
ing those who suffer hearing loss is the 
certainty with which you can recom- 
mend any Zenith Model and any Zenith 
Hearing Aid dealer. 


Only Zenith gives you all these assur- 
ances: Nine 4- or 5-transistor models + 
Sensible prices; from $50 to $175 + Ten- 
Day Money-Back Guarantee + One- 
Year Warranty, proof of Quality * Five- 
Year After-Purchase Protection Plan. 





Zenith leadership is yours to command. 
Zenith’s continuous educational pro- 
gram has developed a trained, compe- 
tent dealer organization that is properly 
equipped to demonstrate and adjust 
Zenith Hearing Aids for your employ- 
ees. Your nearby dealer is listed in the 


Yellow Pages or send coupon at right. FREE .. . one year’s subscription to Better Hearing, the inter- 


esting national magazine exclusively for the hard-of-hearing. 
Also includes descriptive literature and local dealer list. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 93P, Chicago 39, Illinois 


*Lenses and professional services in connection 
with the eyeglass frame available only through 
an ophthalmologist, optometrist, or optician. 








ADDRESS 


The Riyaly of Wb Hearing Ald 





NITH : 


ZONE STATE 
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has little difficulty understanding 
speech in a quiet room. In com- 
pensation cases, loss of hearing 
in one ear is usually rated at only 
10 per cent disabling. 

The person with one good ear, 
however, may have difficulty in 
determining the source and dis- 
tance of sound. There is also de- 
creased ability to understand 
speech when there is other noise 
in the room, or when many per- 
sons are talking. 

Advantages of binaural hear- 
ing are: Localization, discrimina- 
tive selection, speech sound dis- 
crimination, ease of listening, 
sound identification, and improve- 
ment in sound quality. 

“Hearing glasses” enable the 
wearer to hear through both ears. 
Hearing aid circuits are contained 
inconspicuously in the temples of 
spectacles. Each temple contains 
three transistors, a mercury cell 
battery (smaller in diameter than 
a dime), printed circuit, micro- 
phone, and other parts. Each side 
has separate volume controls. 

Performance should not be 


judged on a hearing aid’s per- 
formance in a sound-conditioned 
salesroom. It should also be tested 
where there is background noise. 
The buyer should receive a 
written statement that it can be 
returned in 10 days for full re- 
fund if not satisfactory. 


Learning to use a hearing aid 
is easy for some persons; for 
others it requires patience and 
persistence. The wearer must 
learn to accept and interpret both 
pleasant and unpleasant sounds, 
just as persons with normal hear- 
ing must do. 

Users who are most satisfied 
with their aids are those who 
wear them all day, every day, 
seldom varying the volume con- 
trol. 

Helpful information has been 
compiled in the Manual of Opera- 
tion for an Industrial Hearing 
Conservation Program, issued by 
the Committee on Conservation 
of Hearing, American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryn- 
gology, 1136 W. Sixth St., Los 
Angeles. * * * 





Fatigue Is an Accident Maker 


THE TIRED WORKER has al- 
ways been one of industry’s prob- 
lems. And fatigue, which ranks 
with absenteeism as a destroyer 
of plant efficiency, lurks behind 
many an accident. 

Fatigue may result from count- 
less causes, ranging from over- 
exertion on the job to late sessions 
at poker or watching TV. 

Physical exertion on the job has 
been declining as a cause of fa- 
tigue. Labor-saving equipment has 
eliminated many back-breaking 
jobs. Yet in spite of these im- 
provements the worker still gets 
tired. Such fatigue may be caused 
by physical, psychological, and en- 
vironmental conditions, not all of 
which are connected with the job. 
There is still much to be learned 
about these. 

Here are some of the occupa- 
tional factors: 


Placement. Work assignments 
should match the physical and 
mental abilities of the individual. 
Physical capacity can be deter- 
mined by pre-placement and peri- 


odic medical examination. Mental 
and emotional traits are more dif- 
ficult to determine but much can 
be learned in a pre-placement in- 
terview and during the first few 
days on the job. 


Environment. These are impor- 
tant: Ventilation, illumination, re- 
duction of waste motion, control 
of noise, washrooms, drinking 
water, food service, scientific use 
of color, general order, and clean- 
liness. 


Personal problems. The super- 
visor should attempt to prevent 
causes of friction among employ- 
ees and between himself and em- 
ployees. Workers should feel that 
their jobs are important. Em- 
ployee counseling is often helpful. 


Hours of work. Overtime is 
often a necessary evil, even 
though many employees welcome 
the chance to earn extra money. 
When carried on over too long a 
period the net result is a reduc- 
tion in overall efficiency and in- 
creased fatigue. During the war 











many industries found that acci- 
dents increased as the work ex- 
tended beyond eight hours a day 
and six days a week. When pro- 
duction schedules call for over- 
time, extra precautions should be 
taken. Food service and medical 
facilities should not be neglected 
on the night shift. 


Rest periods. For monotonous 
and repetitive work a five-minute 
rest period in each working hour 
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1AC Audiometric Examination Rooms are America’s 
finest and most complete line, constructed to meet 
your requirements with guaranteed performance! 
Used by leading institutions, otolaryngologists and 
otologists, IAC Rooms will give years of 

service and constant results. Prefabricated for econ- 
omy and ease of construction, the rooms can be easily 
relocated should it become necessary. 

IAC Examination & Research Rooms are now in use in 
hundreds of installations for: 


+ Industrial Audiometry ¢ Bene Conduction Testing 
Psychogalvanometry 
Electrephysielegical 
Testing 


+ Clinical Examination Sounds and Auscultation 


SEND TODAY FOR THE MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE DATA EVER 


perfo: 
Guide to the 
SERIES 400 SERIES 200 Audiometric 





Medical Equipment Department NS ~-3 
industrial Acoustics Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL 341 Jackson Avenue 


New York 54, N. Y. 


AC @) U ST I C S [) Please send complete data on Audiometric Examination Rooms 


7 |} Have Representative call. 
COMPANY, inc. Name tinue es — =~ 
341 Jackson Avenue e New York 54, N.Y Company 


CYpress 2-0180 Address __ 
_ : Tone State 
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is desirable. For less intensive 
work, a rest period of 10 to 15 
minutes in the middle of the first 
and the last half of each shift is 
recommended. At these breaks, 
snacks and coffee, milk, or soft 
drinks help to restore energy. The 
coffee break, it seems, has become 
an established institution. 


Rotation of shifts. When plants 
operate multiple shifts, an attempt 
is usually made to give all em- 
ployees a break by rotating them 
on day and night shifts. Some 
companies fee] that shifts should 
be rotated every two or three 
months rather than every week or 
two, since the shorter period does 
not give the individual enough 
time to become adapted to the 
changed hours. 


Health education. Through edu- 
cational programs employees can 
learn the essentials of personal 
hygiene, nutrition, posture, rec- 
reation, and relaxation. 





Distributing Equipment 
—From page 3 


established. Equipment should be 
selected on the basis of design, 
performance, reliability of manu- 
facturer, etc. 

It is desirable to standardize 
items throughout the plant insofar 
as possible. It is likewise good 
policy to review the list periodi- 
cally, modifying it when new and 
improved equipment becomes 
available. 

Adequate supplies of various 
items, in a well-assorted range of 
sizes, should be kept in stock. A 
competently supervised marker 
system is usually the most feasible 
for assuring adequate supplies. 

It is also disastrous to issue 
equipment that is ill-fitting. It will 
be uncomfortable and offer re- 
duced protection. 


Who Pays? 


Most companies issue personal 
protective equipment without cost 
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This is it! MAKE QUIET AREAS AT LOW COST 


with E. H. Noise Reduction Panels 


Here is a real contribution to in- 
dustry’s need for low cost, sound- 
proof and sound absorptive noise 
barriers. Can be cut in the field to 
any size and shape! Complete with 


erection members, 


soundpreof 


doors and bucks. Write today for 
complete literature to Dept. 10-M. 


ELOF HANSSON. INC. 


Acoustical Division 


E. H. Panels are 4 x 
for easy building. 


711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Enclose noisy machinery 








Free sample when requested 
on company stationery. 


CUT DOWN NOISE 


WITH THES MR 


EARSTOPPER 


Soft, comfortable, resilient, the SMR EAR STOP- 
PER adjusts itself to all shapes, turns and move- 
ments of the ear canal. Tends to anchor itself 
in the ear. Has a long life and is reasonable in 
cost. Furnished in a plastic case. Forty-five cents 
per set in gross lots. 


SURGICAL MECHANICAL 
RESEARCH Inc | SMR 
1905 Beverly Bivd., L.A. 57, Calif. 
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to the employees. This is only 
natural, since if the company can- 
not provide a completely safe 
working environment, it should 
provide the necessary means for 
the employee to protect his life 
and health. 

For certain equipment some 
companies pay only a portion of 
the cost. Notable examples are 
safety shoes and prescription 
safety glasses. This category gen- 
erally includes equipment which 
is of a supplemental nature and is 
supplied as a service to the 
workers. 

Experience has shown that em- 
ployees tend to take better care of 
property in which they, as well as 
the company, have a financial in- 
terest. 

Low-cost items used in con- 
siderable quantities can be most 
conveniently issued at the various 
manufacturing areas. More ex- 
pensive or specialized equipment 
should be stocked and issued at a 
central point, so that a minimum 
working stock can be maintained. 
Authorization for its withdrawal 
should come from the worker's 
immediate supervisor, since he is 
in a position to maintain a watch 
over consumption and prevent 
needless waste. 

The stock room should be neat, 
clean, orderly, and presentable. 
Its appearance will have a marked 
effect on the employees’ accept- 
ance of equipment. No one likes 
to think of wearing respirators 
that have been stored in a room 
where poor housekeeping is con- 
spicuous. This factor is particu- 
larly important in the case of new 
employees, who often get their 
first impression of a plant when 
they are sent to the stores for 
equipment. 

From a morale standpoint, it is 
desirable to clean, sterilize, and 
repair dirty or worn-out equip- 
ment as needed, and always be- 
fore use by another person. Some 
plants have an employee who 
moves throughout the operating 
areas—cleaning, sterilizing, and 
adjusting safety devices, such as 
goggles, respirators, etc. 

Other items could more con- 
veniently be cleaned and re- 
worked at a central point where 
spare parts are available. Manu- 
facturers can usually furnish in- 
structions for repairing and clean- 
ing personal protective equipment. 
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IN SECTION 5: 


Eye Conservation .... 


Respiratory Protection 


Head Protection 


PERSONAL PROTECTIVE EQUIP- 
MENT is a second line of defense 

against injury but many operations 
would be impossible without it. 

Removal of all hazards at the source 
s not yet possible. In many of these 
exposures are brief. And there are 
many emergencies where this equip- 
ment permits rescue or repair work 
and prevents heavy loss of life or prop- 

Goggles, face shields, and hard hats 
have saved many a worker from crip- 
pling, sometimes fatal, injuries. Stories 
of injuries prevented are appearing 
onstantly in employee publications. 
Less spectacular, but none the less im- 
portant, is the record of respiratory 
equipment in protecting man against 
air contaminants 

Because of its size and scope, this 
section on Personal. Protection has 
been divided into two parts. Part I 
leals with protection for the eyes, 
head, and respiratory organs, the 
phases of the subject covered by Hand- 
book 24 of the National Bureau of 
Standards. 
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Poa a oa wi 


Photo from Carbide Californian, Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


Eye Conservation 


@ Protecting eyes and face against injury 
@ Detecting and correcting visual defects 





BLINDNESS—total or even par- 
tial—is tragic and costly to the 
individual, to industry, and to so- 
ciety. Eye protection, therefore, 
has a prominent place in accident 
prevention. 

Some companies have estab- 
lished 100 per cent eye protection 
—goggles or face shields for all 
employees, and for visitors, too. 
Others require eye protection only 
on certain jobs. 

Some companies have been so 
successful in promoting eye pro- 
tection that many employees 
wouldn’t drive a nail at home 
without goggles. This is often en- 
couraged by lending equipment. 
The item is charged against the 
employee and credited when re- 
turned. 

Eye tests are important in pre- 
employment examinations. They 
are an aid to safe placement and 
enable the employee to have un- 
suspected defects corrected. 


Evaluating Eyesight 

The visual status of each appli- 
cant should be determined on 
employment. 

Mass examination of employees 


92 


can be made quickly with screen- 
ing devices. These detect sub- 
standard vision and appraise vis- 
ual skills for various jobs. They 
do not diagnose specific defects. 

Three screening devices are now 
available. All three have been in 
use for years and have proved sat- 
isfactory. Two may be purchased 
while the third can be obtained 
only on lease. 

Scoring cards are provided with 
the instruments and service in- 
cludes instruction in testing and 
evaluating results. 

The tests take five minutes or 
less and may be given by trained 
laymen. Employees needing cor- 
rection are referred to ophthal- 
mologists or optometrists. 


Types of Protection 

For protecting eyes and face 
against various occupational haz- 
ards, four general types of equip- 
ment are used: 

1. Goggles (safety glasses) 

2. Face shields 

3. Welding masks and helmets 

4. Acid hoods 

For a detailed list and descrip- 
tions of various items of equip- 


ment for eye, head, and respira- 
tory protection, see definitions 
from National Bureau of Stand- 
ards Handbook H24, page 96. 


Corrective Lenses 

For visual defects, the wearer 
may have the correction ground 
in heat-treated lenses, or cover 
goggles may be worn over spec- 
tacles. 

For optical reasons as well as 
convenience, corrective lenses are 
preferred. Most prescriptions can 
be ground in impact-resisting 
glass and in the improved plastics. 
Safety glasses of course, are heav- 
ier than ordinary spectacles. 

In prescribing corrective lenses 
for goggles or for ordinary spec- 
tacles, the refractionist should be 
familiar with the job. It is par- 
ticularly important to know the 
distance of the work level from 
the eye. 

Bi-focals, or even tri-focals, may 
be required for some individuals. 


Cover goggles are often pre- 
ferred where the correction is 
complicated and expensive lenses 
would be subject to pitting on the 
job. They also have advantages 
where a nearsighted person re- 
quires deep minus lenses. These 
might be excessively thick at the 
edges yet too thin for adequate 
protection at the center. 

Cover goggles are available in 
the cup type with heat-treated 
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glass lenses and the wide-vision 
type with plastic lenses. 


Types of Goggles 


Safety glasses are available in 
many types for practically every 
occupation. The protective me- 
dium may be heat-treated glass, 
transparent plastic, wire screen, 
or light-filtering glass. 

Heat-treated lenses in spectacle 
frames, or cup goggles offer basic 
protection. The nature of the job 
and its eye hazards determine the 
specifications. 


Spectacle goggles are worn for 
light or moderately heavy work, 
such as grinding, machine work 
and assembling where working 
positions are not too close. 

The frame must be rigid enough 
to hold the lenses in position in 
front of the eyes. The nose bridge 


EYE 


should be adjustable, or goggles 
should be available in enough 
sizes to fit various faces. 


Side shields of metal or plastic 
provide protection against light 
objects flying from the side. They 
should be used where operations 
are close together, or where em- 
ployees work together on the 
same operation. 


Cup goggles are used for heavy 
grinding, machining, chipping, 
riveting, work with molten metals, 
and similar operations. 

The cup should be wide enough 
to protect the eye socket and dis- 
tribute the impact from any blow 
over a wide area. The cup should 
be flameproof, corrosion-resisting, 
and non-irritating to the skin. 


Mask-type goggles, with frames 


of soft vinyl or rubber, offer pro- 
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tection against splashes of corro- 
sive chemicals and exposure to 
fine dust. This type is obtainable 
with lenses of heat-treated or un- 
treated glass or acid-resistant 
plastic. Some types may be worn 
over spectacles. Ventilated types 
are less troubled by fogging. 


Dust goggles, leather mask 
type, for non-corrosive dusts, are 
made with heat-treated, untreated 
or filter lenses. Wire screen ven- 
tilators around the eye cup pro- 
vide air circulation. 


Miners’ goggles of corrosion-re- 
sisting wire screen are used for 
work underground and in other 
locations where fogging is a seri- 
ous problem. The screen is coated 
a dull black to reduce reflection. 


Plastic lenses, greatly improved 
in recent years, have qualities of 


PROTECTION FOR VARIOUS JOBS 





TYPES OF 
EXPOSURE 


(National Bureav of Standards Handbook H24) 


TYPES OF PROTECTION 








—WITH SIDE SHIELDS 


RUBBER OR VINYL GOGGLES 


PLASTIC FACE SHIELD 
WIRE SCREEN SHIELD 





Heavy impact, large particles—Chipping, calking, some rivet- 
ing operations, siedging in quarries. 





Moderate impact, dust and small flying particles—Scaling and 
grinding metals, stone dressing where quartz is not involved, 


some woodworking operations. 





Metal sparks and spatter — Electric spot and butt welding; 
posure to ive energy or glare. 








Splashing metal — Babbitting, pouring lead joints for pipes, 
casting hot metal, dipping in het metal baths. 





Splashing liquids — Acids and caustics, dipping in galvanized 


tanks, some jap ing operati 








Reflected light and glare —Leng exposure to light reflected 
from snow, water, roads, etc.; incidental glare from furnaces, 
working near acetylene welding, etc. 





Injurious radiant energy—Moderate reduction in visible radiant 
energy—Oxyacetylene we'ding and cutting. 





Injvrievs radiant energy — Large reduction of visible radiant 
energy—Are welding. 
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Can you tell a killer 


Read the true story in these aluminum 
bars of how well safety hats protect you 
from lethal overhead blows. These actual 

plates were used in recent laboratory field 
type tests of all safety hats available. Can 
you recognize the marks of killing blows? 

The deeper the depression . . . the lower 

the safety margin. See how Bullard 
outperforms all others . . . in fact, gives 
you 33% better protection . . . when 
compared in field type tests! 


ONLY ONE TRUE MEASURE OF SAFETY HAT 
PERFORMANCE—“FIELD TYPE TESTS” 


For years manufacturers have been 
content to test hats under the artificial 
laboratory conditions. Bullard engineers 
conducting these tests have gone one 
step further. They have removed the one 


condition in the standard specifications 
that makes conventional test results 
exaggerated and unrealistic! 


Bullard fiber glass Bullard aluminum 
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by his tracks? 


CONVENTIONAL TEST AL 


Standard specifications for adjust- 
ing crown clearance—distance be- 
tween top of inside shell and top of 
test block—make current testing 
methods unrealistic. Crown clear- 
ance measurement in these tests is 
made with a 25 lb. static load on 
top of the hat. Of course, when the 
static load is removed, the shell of 














BULLARD 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY EQUIPMENT 














the hat pops up, giving crown 
clearance of as much as 134”. You 
know that men in the field do not 
wear hats this high . . . they are 
uncomfortable and may be blown 
or knocked off too easily . . . they 
wear them low—close to their 
heads. 


In the tests reported field condi- 
tions are more closely approxi- 
mated. Hats have been adjusted 
to a 144” crown clearance without 
the use of a static load. When the 
advantage of this extra crown 
clearance is taken away, see what 
a different picture you get of safety 
hat performance .. . 


HELMET COMPARATIVE IMPACT PERFORMANCE DATA 
FIELD TYPE TESTS 





wARO 


eons? ® 


E. D. BULLARD COMPANY 


Sausalito, California 


WRITE FOR SUMMARIZED TEST REPORTS #B1-R6 
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Bullard Safety Hats and Caps are 
available in fiber glass or aluminum 
in a wide choice of colors. 
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SIGHT-SCREENING devices are used 
for visual surveys. Information obtained 
from these tests shows individual’s fit- 
ness for various jobs and reveals weak- 
nesses needing correction. These instru- 
ments can be used by trained laymen. 
(Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.) 


optical glass in light transmission 
and freedom from distortion. Cor- 
rections may be ground in them. 
They are light in weight and re- 
sist fogging. They are useful for 
spotwelding, as molten metal does 
not adhere to plastic as readily as 
to glass. 

Plastic withstands considerable 
impact but is marred or scratched 
more easily than glass. 

Plastic lenses should be cleaned 
with liquid cleaners and soft tis- 
sues rather than silicone-treated 
tissues. 


Specifications. Ease of cleaning 
and sterilization is essential. Most 
types on the market meet these 
requirements. 

Goggles should be fitted as close 
to the eyes as possible without 
touching the eyelashes to give the 
widest possible angle of vision. 


PLASTIC face shield with coating said 

to reflect 95 per cent of infrared rays 

(Vacuum Equipment Div., New York 
Air Brake Co.) 


Devices for Eye, Head, and 
Respiratory Protection 


Definitions from National Bureau of Standards Handbook H24* 


Protector. A device placed in front 
of or over the eyes, face or head to 
afford protection from the hazards 
in industrial processes or from the 
natural elements. 

Goggles. An optical device worn 
in front of the eyes, whose predom- 
inant function is protection to the 
eyes only. 

Face Mask. A device worn before 
the eyes and a portion or all of the 
face, whose predominant function is 
protection to the eyes and face. 

Helmet. A rigid device worn by 
the operator which shields the eyes, 
face and neck, and a portion or all 
of the other parts of the head and 
is held in place by suitable means. 

Hood. A non-rigid device which 
completely covers the head, neck 
and portions of the shoulders so as 
to exclude dust and flying particles. 

Shield. A device held in the hand, 
or supported without the aid of the 
operator, whose function is protec- 
tion to the eyes and face. 

Gas Mask. A device worn on the 
face, and so arranged that the in- 
haled air is drawn entirely through 
a canister which cleans it chemically. 

Supplied-Air Respirator. A device 
designed to supply the wearer with 
air suitable to breathe while sur- 
rounded by a contaminated atmos- 
phere, and to prevent the latter 
from being inhaled. 


Hose Mask. A supplied-air respi- 
rator having a tight-fitting face- 
piece to which is attached a hose 
through which air may be forced 
by a blower, and through which the 
wearer can inhale whether the 
blower is operating or not. 

Air-Line Respirator. An air-line 
respirator is a supplied-air respira- 
tor designed to be connected by a 
hose to a supply of fresh air under 
positive pressure sufficient to main- 
tain a continuous flow into the face- 
piece. 

Filter Respirator. A device de- 
signed for the wearer to inhale the 
surrounding atmosphere after it has 
passed through a filtering medium 
to remove the impurities. The filter- 
ing medium may chemically absorb 
or mechanically obstruct the im- 
purities. 

Cartridge-Type Respirator. A fil- 
ter respirator whose filtering equip- 
ment is carried in one or more 
cartridges mounted on the facepiece. 
Such a respirator may be a mechan- 
ical filter respirator, a chemical filter 
respirator, or a combination of both. 
*NBS Handbook H24 (ASA Safety Code 
for Protection of Heads, Eyes, and Re- 
spiratory Organs), out of print for sev- 
eral years, is reported to be in the final 
stages of revision under procedure of 
the American Standards Association. 





Minimum permissible size for 
oval lenses is 44.5 mm. in the ver- 
tical dimension and 48 mm. in the 
horizontal. Round lenses should 
be 50 mm. in diameter. 

Lenses should have no appreci- 
able distortion or prism effect. 

Strength of heat-treated lenses 
(resistance to impact) should con- 
form to specifications of the Fed- 
eral Standard Stock Catalog, the 
government’s official purchasing 
guide, Specification GGG-G-G- 
501B. 


Sweatbands, worn across the 
forehead in hot, humid locations, 
help prevent fogging of goggles 
and spectacles. 


Non-fogging compounds, ap- 
plied to the lenses, help to keep 
the glass clear. 


Face Shields 


Face shields of transparent plas- 
tic give eye and face protection 
on such jobs as metal-sawing, 
working with chemicals, buffing, 
sanding, light grinding, or bottle 
manufacturing. 

They should not be used for 
welding, heavy grinding, or where 
resistance to severe impact is 
necessary. Shields may be worn 
over spectacles. 


Wire mesh shields are used for 
pouring low-melting-point metals, 
as in babbitting. The mesh stops 


splashes of metal and allows bet- 
ter ventilation than a solid shield. 


—To page 116 
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SAFETY GOGGLES | SAFETY SPECTACLES 


FORM FITTING eye LIGHTWEIGHT 
EASY TO WEAR 


COMFORTABLE SAVERS 








Model 440SV Methacrylate Lens 
Model 441SV Acetate Lens 


Tuc-Away 


Shatterproof, optically correct lenses. - 
Easily replaced . . . snap-in, snap-out. 

In clear, light, medium or dark green. ¢ 
One size and model fits every worker. 
Wearer adjusts and maintains his own spectacles. 
WORN BECAUSE THEY ARE COMFORTABLE 





*'Stec-Vent" — © new principle in goggle ventiletion. 
Cleorer Vision . . . More Comfort . . . Greater Safety. 
Lerge frame fits comfortably ever all prescription glasses. 
Lenses optically correct — shetterpreel — easily replaced. 
Alse eveileble with reguler or screen ventilation. 





ute 


Model 442 





Soft Vinyl Frame Visor-Tuc 
50 mm Round wae New Over-Eyes 


Protection 
Hardened Safety CFO Almost 100% 
egy 


Glass Lenses 
fort of “Tuc-Away”. “Visor-Tuc” 


M protection where 
there is extreme abrasion. @ep envely equindt Gui terdhaed. 
Shatterproof Eye Savers lenses interchangeable in 





Maximum comfort and minimum weight. 
Large size, fits over all prescription glosses. on tomy Madd. 


Split Joint 


Split Joint Frame makes changing 
lenses a simple operation, no heating 
to distort frame. Retrax temple easily 


drop eye lenses. Removable clip-on 


Furnished with replaceable , " : 
50 mm round, Federal Spe- 4 available. 


cification, filter lens shades 3, 4, 5 or 6, protected da ) 
ye ™ 


inside and out by cover lenses. 
Methaspec 
Eye Shield 





Model 492 Welding Goggle 


Opaque Black 


. easy replacement of: 

PLASTIC SAFETY LENSES 
PRESCRIPTION LENSES 

PLANO SAFETY GLASS LENSES 





Model 99 Cheepee 


One-Piece 


Goggles 


Close fitting, 

lightweight, comfortable. 

Optically correct . . . no distortion. 
Available in clear or medium green. 





Optically correct, one piece, curved 
Methacrylate Eye Savers Lens pro- 
vides heavy impact protection. 
Lens is .080” thick, uvailable in clear 
or light, medium ond dark green. 





For details, see your Authorized Eye Savers Supplier or write direct 


Quality Eye Protective Equipment 


Made by the Leaders in Plastics 


oe ot ve © OYE GFW MU 5 
SAVERS 


WATCHEMOKET OPTICAL CO., INC. 
232 West Exchange St., Providence 3, R. |. * In Canada: Levitt-Safety Limited, Toronto 10, Montreal 26, Winnipeg 
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Respiratory Protection 





AIR CONTAMINANTS range 
from relatively harmless “nui- 
sance” substances to toxic dusts, 
vapors, mists and gases. Respira- 
tory equipment is designed to 
protect the worker against inhala- 
tion of all of these. 

Removal of contaminants at the 
source and enclosure of processes 
reduce concentrations in the 
workroom air, but leaks and 
breakdowns may occur, and there 
are operations where exposure is 
brief or infrequent. For such con- 
tingencies, personal protection is 
needed. 

The worker’s air intake may be 
safeguarded by three principal 
methods: 


1. Mechanical filters to 
dust and mists. 

2. Absorption or chemical reac- 
tion to remove gases and va- 


pors. 
3. Supplied air. 


Types. Five general types of 
respiratory equipment are: 


remove 


1. Canister gas masks. 

2. Chemical cartridge respirators. 

3. Filter respirators. 

4. Supplied air equipment (hose 
masks and air-line respira- 
tors). 

. Self-contained apparatus sup- 
plying oxygen or air. 


HOSE MASK, with air normally sup- 
plied by a blower, is used in atmos- 
pheres immediately hazardous to life. 


Each type of equipment has a 
definite field of usefulness, as well 
as limitations. Manufacturers and 
dealers therefore want to know 
the type of exposure when equip- 
ment is ordered. 


Approval. Equipment which 
meets accepted standards carries 
the label of the Bureau of Mines. 
Approval specifies type of expo- 
sure as well as design and con- 
struction. 


Gas Masks 


A gas mask consists of a face 
piece connected by a flexible tube 
to a canister. Inhaled air is drawn 
through the canister which cleans 
it chemically. No one chemical 
yet discovered will remove all 
contaminants, so the canister must 
be chosen for the exposure. 

The nearest approach to com- 
plete protection is the universal 
mask for protection against com- 
binations of acid gases, organic 
vapors, ammonia, carbon monox- 
ide, and smokes. It should be 
remembered, however, that as the 
number of gases increases, the 
service time of the canister de- 
creases. 

Canister gas masks with full 
facepiece are for emergency pro- 
tection in atmospheres immedi- 
ately dangerous to life. Their 
effectiveness is limited to concen- 
trations of two per cent by vol- 
ume, except for ammonia, for 
which the limit is three per cent. 


Characteristics. Types of gas 
masks, their identifying colors 
and uses are: 


White—Acid gases, such as hy- 
drogen sulfide, sulfur dioxide, chlo- 
rine, hydrocyanic acid. 

Black—Organic vapors, such as 
aniline, benzene, ether, gasoline, car- 
bon tetrachloride, chloropicrin., 

Green—Ammonia gas. 

Blue—Carbon monoxide. 

Yellow—Combination acid gas and 
organic vapor. 

Brown—Combination acid gas, or- 
ganic vapor and ammonia gas. 

Red—Universal—All industrial 


FILTER RESPIRATOR is used for pro- 
tection against dusts, mists and fumes. 


gases, including carbon monoxide, 
smoke, and fumes. 

White with green stripe—Hydro- 
gen cyanide. 

White with yellow stripe—Chlo- 


rine. 


Cartridge Respirators 


Chemical cartridge respirators 
usually have a half-mask face 
connected directly to a small con- 
tainer. Chemicals are similar to 
those used in gas masks. 

Cartridge respirators are ap- 
proved only for non-emergency 
situations—for atmospheres which 
are harmful only after prolonged 
or repeated exposures. 


Filter Respirators 


Protection against any form of 
particulate matter can be provid- 
ed by a mechanical filter respira- 


’ 
Ss 


\\\\\ 


| 





CANISTER GAS MASK is used where 
toxic gases make atmosphere unsafe. 
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Why 6) 
Buy °& 
Magic’ 


FADE MARE FEGISTOOEO US Patent Orerce 


Ten Answers To That Question 


Safety glasses make sense. But dirty glasses are a terrible hazard. One large industrial com- 


pany found 68% 


of employees frequently injured had 


poor vision. Obviously, safety eyewear 


must be caened. with something. And that something should be MAGIC SILICONE LENS 


TISSUE because: 


It is the largest and strongest on the market. 

It cleans and polishes instantly without tear- 
ing. A marvel of the papermakers art. Yet it costs 
only $8.40 per carton of 6 big refills, and the dis- 
penser is only $2.50, or free when exchanged for 
any other cleaning stations. 


MAGIC is loaded with silicone sparkle-power. 

Yet it does not have the glossy surface which 
prevents absorbing oil and oil mists from lens. This 
means only one MAGIC tissue is used to clean and 
polish, Substantial saving. 


Another exclusive feature: It’s interfolded. 

Thus only one sheet at a time is removed from 
the dispenser. Average consumption is only six re- 
fills (one carton) per year. 

And in grimy areas like coal mines or flour 

mills, where washing with a fluid is unavoid- 
able, or anti-fogging treatment required, install 
the HEAVY-DUTY Cleaning Station; or in plants 
using plastic eyewear. MAGIC Cleaning & Anti- 
Fogging Fluid is combined in one can, pressure 
packed. Touch the top and Presto! the can does the 
rest. Scientifically regulated. 


Each can cleans about 360 pairs of glasses, 
whereas old-fashioned 6 oz. bottles clean only 


MAGIC Pop-Up 
Pack in self dis- 
pensing box for 
your desk or any 
place in the office, 
plantor laboratory, 
$11.95 per carton 
of twelve Boxes. 


75 East 45th St., 


about 100 pairs. Using MAGIC FLUID costs as 
little as 6 cents a month per employee. You would 
be amazed if you figured your old-fashioned costs. 


It’s durable: Companies now using our Fluid 
report it prevents fogging 6 to 8 hours. 


If competitive liquid is being used, such liquid 

generally sells for about $8.45 a gallon. One 
carton of MAGIC cans provides about the same 
number of cleanings as two gallons of any liquid. 
MAGIC FLUID costs $12.50 per carton. A saving 
of $4.40 over two gallons of ordinary liquid. 


Each packet of MAGIC HEAVY-DUTY 

WIPERS (not silicone-treated) contains more 
sheets per packet than competitive paper, yet costs 
less. 18 big 760 sheet refills per carton at only 
$11.60. Dispenser only $5.95. No scratching, no 
lint. Compare this cost — and buy! 


For those wishing to make their own fluid in 

bulk: Our adapter to the HEAVY-DUTY Dis- 
penser, with giant 16 oz. bottle and plunger com- 
plete, is available ($2.70). This large bottle 
requires as little as one refill a day. Again an 
important saving in maintenance. 


Any type of dispenesr may be exchenge free 
for MAGIC. = 


¥ 


TM, REG Ly PAT. OFF 


4 


THE SILICONE PAPER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
SERVING EVERY MAJOR INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 
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tor. Major items to be considered ® 


are resistance to breathing offered 
by the filter element, adaptation 
of facepiece to faces of various 
shapes, and fineness of particles 
to be filtered out. 

ASA Code Z-2 requires that the 
complete respirator show a resist- 
ance not in excess of 50 mm of 
water at an inhalation rate of 85 
liters of air per minute. Resist- 
ance to exhalation under the same 
conditions may not exceed 25 mm. 
Commercial respirators are usu- 
ally held to considerably lower 
resistances. 

Mechanical filter respirators 
are not effective against solvent 
vapors, injurious gases, or oxygen 
deficiency. 

Types of mechanical filters ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Mines 
are: 


1. Pneumoconiosis-producing and 
nuisance dust respirators, for 
such dusts as aluminum, cel- 
lulose, cement, coal, charcoal, 
coke, flour, gypsum, iron ore, 
limestone, and wood. 

. Toxic dust respirators, for pro- 
tection against toxic dusts that 
are not significantly more toxic 
than lead, such as arsenic, cad- 
mium, chromium, lead, man- 
ganese, selenium, vanadium, 
and their compounds. 

. Mist respirators, for protection 
against pneumoconiosis-pro- 
ducing, chromic acid, and nui- 
sance mists. 


4. Fume respirators, for protec- 
tion against fumes (solid dis- 
persoids or particulate matter) 
formed by condensation of 
vapors, as from heated metals 
or other substances. 


Supplied Air 


Hose masks. Atmospheres im- 
mediately hazardous to life re- 
quire air supply from a point be- 
yond the contaminated area. With 
a hose mask, air is normally sup- 
plied by a blower. The wearer 
can inhale through the hose when 
the blower is not operating. 


Hose lines (with at least a 1-in. 
connection) are recommended 
rather than air lines connected 
to a compressed air system for 
most operations. In a case of fail- 
ure of air supply, it is possible to 
breathe through a considerable 
length of hose. 


Hose masks are not approved 
with more than 150 ft. of hose or 
where inhalation resistance ex- 
ceeds 2.5 in. of water, or the ex- 
halation resistance exceeds 1 in. 
of water. 

Attachments of additional hose 
should not exceed the total pre- 
scribed length. It should be ap- 
proved for use with that type of 
mask and should have approved 
couplings. The blower should be 
located so that only fresh, clean 
air is supplied to face masks. 





RECESSES FOR CLEANING DISPENSER AND TISSUES 


16 GA. CANS 
8 DIA. 10" DEEP 


STERILIZER 
WASTE 


DISPLAY BOARD —= 


DOORS WITH LOCKS— 
(BOTH SIDES) 





SOR 10” DIA. WHEEL 





SERVICE CART 


PLYWOOD OR STEEL — 36"LONG-36 HIGH-30" WIDE 


9"X 12" SWIVEL MIRROR 


LOCK 


DOOR DROPS INTO SLOT 


4° DEEP TRAYS 
[~ FOR PARTS 


t— 1 TUBING HANDLE 


DISPLAY BOARD 
FOR 17°X 23 POSTER 








DIVIDING PARTITION 


























MOBILE service cart equipped for cleaning, sterilizing, and adjusting goggles, 
face shields, and respirators. The cart tours the plant servicing equipment on the job. 


CLEANING and sterilizing respiratory 
equipment regularly makes it easier to 
get employees to wear it. (MSA) 


The hose mask should always 
be used for work which involves 
entering tanks or pits where there 
is a dangerous or unknown con- 
centration of dust, mist, vapor, or 
gas, or oxygen deficiency. 


Harness to pull the hose lines 
should be inspected before use. 
Component parts of harness must 
be able to withstand a pull of at 
least 250 Ibs. 


Air-Line Respirators 
Air-line respirators, connected 
to compressed air-lines, provide 
essentially the same protection as 
hose masks. They are not intended 
—To page 106 


References—Head and 
Respiratory Protection 
National Safety Council: Accident Pre- 
vention Manual for Industrial Oper- 
ations, 1955. 
—Hard Hats; Data Sheet D-425. 
—Cleaning and Sterilizing Respiratory 
Equipment and Goggles; Data Sheet 
D-Gen. 16. 
—Respiratory Protective 
Data Sheet D-444. 
National Safety News: They'll Wear 
Clean Respirators; Dec. 1950. 
—Gas Masks for Peace Time; G. M. 
Glidden, Jan. 1953. 
—Protection Against Contaminated At- 
mospheres; B. F. Postman, Nov. 1953. 
—Investment in Protection; June 1954. 
—Is Your Plant Immune to Asphyxia? 
John B. Dunne, Nov. 1957. 
—Respiratory Emergencies; 
Myers Stephenson, Jan. 1958. 
American Standards Assn.: Identifica- 
tion of Gas Mask Canisters; K13.1- 
1950. 


Equipment; 
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get 
modern 


CLEARVIEW VISOR GOGGLE 


eye protection 


WITH 


JONES FULL VISION 


MODEL No. 1 


WITH SCREENED PORTS 


VISOR GOGGLES 


WITH ALL THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES ... 


@VISOR TOP STOPS GLARE 
from overhead light 


@ 100% VISIBILITY for greater 
safety and comfort 


eFITS over LARGE frame 
GLASSES 


@NO STRUTS or frame to 


obstruct vision 


®NEW VISOR head band sus- 
pension for added comfort 

© REPLACEABLE one-piece 
lens 

©NEW down-angle lens 

@|NCREASED impact strength 

®NO FOGGING—no pitting 

®NO GLARE, distortion or 
reflection 


®NEAT — smart — modern 
appearance 

®SAFELY NON-FLAMMABLE 

® LIGHT WEIGHT—<cool com- 
fortable 

® ECONOMICAL to use 


®ULTRA VIOLET ABSORB- 
ING LENSES 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR MODELS LISTED BELOW: 


CLEARVIEW #1 __..,. Clear Lens ELIMINATE 
GLARESTOPPER #1A _. .Light Pale Green 
GLARESTOPPER #2 _.., Pale Green EYESTRAIN 
GLARESTOPPER #2A _Grey-Sun Goggle AND 
GLARESTOPPER #3 Dark Sage Green 

REDUCE 


i 
Choice of 18 hole or Screened Port ventilation FATIGUE 


ONE-PIECE SHATTERPROOF PLASTIC LENS 
(METHYL-METHACRYLATE) 


CALL YOUR JOBBER OR WRITE TO: 


JONES & COMPANY + 861 BROAD ST. - PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 
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Section 5—Personal Protection—Part 1 


KEEP SAFETY GLASSES... 


You are temporarily without an eye safety program every time a worker in your plant lays 
his safety glasses aside “because they’re dirty and it’s just too much bother to clean them.” 
But now you can make it so easy to keep glasses clean that this is no longer an excuse. Just 
put popular SIGHT SAVERS close at hand. SIGHT SAVERS tissues are treated on both 
sides with just the right amount of silicones to do the job best . . . and they’re just the right 
size (3” x 7’) to do it most efficiently, economically . . . without waste. Already preferred 
by millions as the quickest, easiest way in the world to clean and polish glasses, SIGHT 
SAVERS help keep those safety glasses on the eyes instead of the shelf, to make your 


eye safety program complete! 





FREE WALL DISPENSER 
for your SIGHT SAVERS Tissues 


@ Compact (3!4” x 8”), easy-to-install cleaning stations are 
FREE with your purchase, of SIGHT SAVERS. 


@ Hold packet of 800 tissues — can be refilled before empty. 


. , Your 
-@ Dispense only one tissue at a time — no waste — no mess — gave ) 
no maintenance — permanently lubricated. aight: 
J'2 ag *% 
“ 4 
ep Y OU ~ 


; An 
4 


*@ Available in white, black, safety green. 
KE 
GLASSE 
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INSTEAD OF 


Order 

SIGHT SAVERS 
and FREE 
Cleaning Stations 


from your safety 
supply distributor.* 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 
MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


*In Canada from any branch of The Safety Supply Company. 
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Plastic and Metal Frame 
Gla sses These new open-type safety glasses 


give your workers all the features 
they want most...smart styling plus on-the-job utility. 
Long-wearing plastic and metal frame makes them an eco- 
nomical safety equipment choice because lenses can be 
replaced separately. All-in-one plastic section does dou- 
ble duty as lens rim and Comfort Bridge pad. Provides full 
closure at nose section and is unaffected by skin oils and 
cleaning agents. 


In 2 Sizes «¢ 46 x 39mm (No. 326) 
48 x 41mm (No. 328) 


Shape of Lens « F-7 in clear and anti-glare safety glass 
and clear Cescolite plastic 


4 Bridge Sizes « 20, 22, 24 and 26 mm 





Plastic and Metal Frame Glasses with 
Side Shields 


The No. 336 plastic and 
metal frame glasses offer 
the same outstanding fea- 
tures as the glasses de- 
scribed above plus wire 
mesh side shields. Avail- 
able in 2 sizes: 46x 39mm 
and 48x 41mm. 
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FULL PLASTIC FRAME SAFETY GLASSES 


You'll have no trouble winning worker acceptance of these popular 
plastic frame glasses, especially among women workers! Their shape, 
style and colored plastic frames all combine to give them the appear- 
ance of attractive personal glasses. You can choose from flesh tone 
translucent plastic frames or non-reflecting opaque blue-gray (slate). 
Extra rigid frame retains original shape without bowing. Broad bear- 
ing nosepads give feather-touch distribution of weight. Lenses are in- 
terchangeable— permitting easy lens replacement on right or left side. 


In 3 sizes ¢ 44 x 37mm (No. 375), 36 x 39mm (No. 376), 
48 x 41mm (No. 377) 


ed een 


CESCO FLEXIBLE PLASTIC GOGGLES 
Light...durable...CESCO Flexible Plastic Goggles give all-around pro- 
tection from dust, splashing liquids and impact from any direction. 
Made of soft vinyl plastic, they conform to fit snugly around eyes 
and over nose, even when personal glasses are worn. Small perfora- 
tions in goggle sides provide necessary ventilation ...eliminates lens 


“clouding.” Full vision curved lens gives superior wrap-around vision. 
Comes with adjustable elastic headstrap. 


In 2 styles e No. 565C (clear plastic lens) 
No. 565G (green plastic lens) 


+ Dr oe 


CESCO CUP-TYPE GOGGLES 
Individually formed eye cups give the assurance that these No. 545-C 
goggles will fit snugly and comfortably on any worker. Adjustable 
Comfort-King headband of round moulded rubber cannot kink, twist or 
curl...has no buckles or sharp edges to snag hair. Ventilated cups 
are made of moulded brown thermoplastic...lightweight and sturdy. 
Simple bridge adjustment guarantees correct fit on all faces. Cup- 
type goggles are fitted with 50 mm Super-Safety lenses. 


No. 548-C « 20% larger for prescription glass wearers. 
Otherwise, same as above 


No. 545-T « Same features as 545-C except with transparent cups 





ATLANTA, GA, 
Guardian Satety Equipment Co. 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 
Guardian Satety Equipment Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
industrial Satety Supply Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
General Equipment Corporation 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
The Watson Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Universal Safety Equipment Co. 
ERE Ae 


= 
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rendall 


i. Sa ime dal 


rotection Equipment 
Protection Equipment 

| illingly wear Fendall protective 
equipment 1. Byer s bul, Oe tee 


item in the Fendall 
absolute sat coed advantages. They meet aire peovde 
many distinc! i uirements of Federal specifications. toward 
exceed ve with Fendall equipment Is a bie eo be sure 
Ss ention and increased production. ” 
sa waters wl wear Fendall equipment willingly. 











spectacle-type 
so gules 


available 
je-type goggles are 4 
c a metal frames in a wide SIDE SHIELD 


in both acetate 4 ithout MODEL 
ante of styles and sizes, with or Sr cone 
ide-shields. Styled to give ar a Optically 
? glasses with built-in pay Ne temple adjustment feature. 
: factor lenses. New te! mselves. 
ecm re Fendall spectacles in 2 class by the 
new des! 


Fendall specta 


ompletely 








cup-type 
gogsles 


Many styles for chipping, 
grinding, welding, — 
ds. Regular vibe 
at este aren Fashioned to fit the por et 
"= rent for perfect fit. Many poy ie res 
safes Fas 
-type goggles your 
make Fendall cup had 
PROVIDES A COMPLETE LINE OF aT ooo 
VICE 1S ALSO AVAILABLE FOR PRESCRIP ROUND 
e Details Now! 


ps individually 


FEMDALL ALS® 
A COMPLETE Rx SE 











write for complet 





a 


FENDALL PRODUCTS FEND ALL HAZARDS 


FENDALL COMPANY 


4509 N. LINCOLN AVENUE, CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 
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Respiratory 
—From page 100 


ABRASIVE BLASTING SUIT provides 
filtered air and mechanical protection 
for head, neck and eyes. 


for atmospheres immediately haz- 
ardous to life where the wearer 
could not escape if failure of the 
air supply required him to re- 
move the respirator. 

This respirator differs from the 
hose mask mainly in two fea- 
tures: it has a hand-operated, 
quickly detachable coupling con- 
nected to the belt or body harness 
so that the operator can connect 
to a compressed air hose, also a 
flow-limiting device to permit air 
flows only between 2 and 20 cfm. 

A trap and filter installed in the 
compressed air line ahead of the 
masks to separate oil, water, 
scale, or other extraneous matter 
from the air stream is desirable. 

An air-pressure regulator in 
the line is required if air is sup- 
plied at a pressure in excess of 
25 psi., also a pressure release 
valve which will operate if the 
regulator fails. 

Supplied-air respirators are the 
best type for continuous use at 
one location. Other types may 
give adequate protection, but 
offer breathing resistance and are 
consequently more fatiguing. 

To obtain clean air, the com- 
pressor intake must be kept away 
from sources of contamination. 
The compressor should be well 
maintained. It must not run too 
hot, as dangerous amounts of car- 


—To page 110 
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SCRATCHED LENSES 
CAN CAUSE ACCIDENTS 


RAYON “LENSCLEAN” TISSUE 
Economically Reduces this Safety Hazard 


A specific Lenscleaning Tissue for a specific job. 


SILICONE 


Low in cost, these uniformly impregnated sili- 
cone tissues are made with 100% flax (Linen) 
base paper. 
Expressly designed for use on either eye- 
glasses or any finely ground optical surface, no 
other tissue is superior in quality or more 
economically priced. 


Simply dispensed from a metal dis- 
penser which can be quickly installed 
any place throughout your plant. 


eons 


RAYON 


Barely visible scratches on plastic lenses of Safety Gog- 
gles impair vision, cause continual eye strain and body 
fatigue . . . increasing the possibility of accidents. 
Lensclean R-24 Rayon tissues were developed to meet 
U.S. Government Specifications for a wiping tissue that is 
virtually non-scratching. Each long-fibre (4%4” 
or more) tissue has high wet strength to 
prevent shredding or tearing when used. 
Economically priced each tissue is 
easily dispensed from an attractive 
dispenser. 


a a eam 


Lens tissues since 1922 


135 WEST 25th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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The Bausch & Lomb 
T-60 Two-Tone frames 
(right) established a 
new industry standard. 


You get so much out of B&L 


we 
2 4 es 
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Safety Glasses! 





When you standardize throughout 
your plants on Bausch & Lomb Safety 
Eyewear, you're in the best possible 
position to demonstrate—to workers 
AND management—the wisdom of 


your choice. You get maximum protec- 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


; 
NCE ip 
| 


v 


tion plus economy plus your workers’ 
hearty OK. Want to be “‘filled in’’ on 
the latest in this line? Then please call 
the Bausch & Lomb supplier in your 
area, or write: Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 90327 Smith St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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rea ar pera 


LENS CLEANING CABINET For SAFE CLEAR VISION 


THE 
MODERN LIQUID 
METHOD 
FOR 


THOROUGH CLEANING 





AND ANTI-FOGGING 


Model +200 Cabinet with 
#300 Anti-Fogging Station 


Cleans and Anti-Fogs All Types of 
Personal and Protective Eye Wear 


REG.U.S. & CAN. PAT. OFF, 


OF 


GLASS OR PLASTIC 


Effective - Economical 


Easy to Install, Use and Service 








Respiratory 
—From page 106 


bon monoxide can be produced by 
decomposition of lubricating oil. 


Air-supplied suits. Sometimes 
rescue or emergency repair work 
must be done in atmospheres ex- 
tremely corrosive to the skin and 
mucous membranes, in addition 
to being acutely poisonous. For 
these conditions, complete suits of 
impervious material with breath- 
ing equipment are available. 

If a hose line is used, it should 
be connected to the suit itself as 
well as to the helmet. Unless 
well ventilated, such a suit is fa- 
tiguing and dangerous to wear for 
long periods. 


Abrasive Blasting 
Abrasive blasting requires an 
adequate supply of filtered air, 
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also mechanical protection for the 
head and neck—either an impreg- 
nated cloth hood or a helmet of 
some rigid material. It should be 
covered both inside and outside 
with a plastic material, such as 
soft rubber, to increase both com- 
fort of wearer and resistance to 
abrasive. 

A window of transparent mate- 
rial, suitable for optical use, pro- 
tected from the abrasive by a 30- 
to 40-mesh fine wire screen 
should be provided. Both window 
and protective screen should be 
readily replaceable. 


Self-Contained Apparatus 

For work in atmospheres im- 
mediately hazardous to life at dis- 
tances more than 150 ft. from the 
source of fresh air, self-contained 
oxygen-breathing apparatus 
should be used. 

Two principal types of self-con- 





tained apparatus are: (1) Com- 
pressed air or compressed oxygen 
type; (2) Internal generation type 
which produces oxygen by reac- 
tion of chemicals in the canister 
with the moisture in exhaled 
breath. 


Care of Equipment 

A central station for care and 
maintenance of respiratory equip- 
ment is desirable where many 
respirators are in use. Such a unit 
can also handle distribution and 
maintenance of other personal 
protective equipment. 

Each employee should be pro- 
vided with two respirators and 
either a locker or a hook at the 
central station. Each respirator 
should be branded or tagged with 
the employee’s number. 


Cleaning and disinfecting. All 
parts, except canisters and car- 
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tridges, should be cleaned after 
use. Facepieces, air lines and 
hose may be washed with soap 
and water, rinsed, and dried. 

All respiratory devices should 
be disinfected before being passed 
from employee to employee. 
Methods of sterilizing include: 


1. Immersion in solution of 
quaternary ammonium salt deter- 
gent. This material is not injurious 
to skin or to rubber. 

2. Subjection to a moist atmos- 
phere of antiseptic gas, such as 
formaldehyde, for 10 minutes. 

3. Immersion for 10 minutes in a 
solution of formalin made by dis- 
solving 1 part of 40 per cent formal- 
dehyde in 9 parts of water. 


Parts should be rinsed thor- 
oughly after sterilizing to remove 


traces of disinfectant, then dried. 

Elastic head bands may be 
damaged by sterilizing but they 
should be washed with soap and 
water. Bands should be replaced 
when the respirator is transferred 
to another employee. 

The respirator should be turned 
in to the central station at the end 
of each shift to be cleaned and 
sterilized, and repaired if neces- 
sary. 

Where the maintenance crew 
works several shifts, one respi- 
rator per employee may be suffi- 
cient. Usually, however, it is nec- 
essary to have one complete unit 
in the process of cleaning while 
the other is being worn. 

Filters should be replaced when 
clogged, and used ones discarded. 
Canisters should be replaced at 
regular intervals. Even when not 
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in use they lose their effective- 
ness with time. * * * 


Training in Use of 
Respiratory Equipment 


Respirators are often used as 
emergency equipment under con- 
ditions of strain and excitement. 
Those who will have to use them 
should therefore be trained thor- 
oughly. 

Regular inspection is also nec- 
essary to avoid deterioration of 
equipment which is not used reg- 
ularly. 


Training 


1. Train each person in putting 
mask on and adjusting it rapidly 
to his face. 

2. Have each person wear it 
long enough to become accus- 


The ALL NEW SKYSCRAPER 


GOGGLE CLEANING STATION 


Greatly reduces maintenance time—holds 1400 sheets of 
K-LENS-M Lens Tissue (7 boxes—200 sheets each, inter- 
folded) and a full 16 oz. bottle of K-LENS-M Lens Cleaner. 
Mounts in space approximately 4/2” wide by 28%” high. 
Visual flow of tissue boxes tells at a glance when refills 
are needed. Model # 200-G16 


#405 FB 


Ideal for personal, desk or bench use. Unbreakable, attrac- 
tive, refillable and appropriate for office or plant use. 


qe squeeze bottle of K-LENS-M Lens Cleaner. 


K-LENS-M Lens Tissue in the new desk-size box. 
Convenient for office desks and work benches where a bottle 
of K-LENS-M Lens Cleaner is handy. The same as used inthe 
K-LENS-M Skyscraper. Tissue is lint-free, interfolded to feed 
one at a time. 


Send for Free Test Sample and complete information 
on your company letterhead. 


me WILKING co. sc 


Cortland 1, N.Y. ,US.A. 
e Lens Cleaning Cabinets © Lens Cleaner © Lens Tissue * Anti-Fogging Stations ® Anti-Fogging Liquid 
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tomed to the breathing resistance 
and to putting it on and taking it 
off. 

3. Repeat training at regular 
intervals. 


Maintenance 


1. Set up a card for each mask 
to indicate date of latest inspec- 
tion and replacement of canister 
and amount of use, if any, which 
canister has had. 


2. Replace canisters at least an- 
nually, even if not used. 

3. When a canister is replaced, 
examine facepiece, harness, hose, 
and headbands for leaks or dete- 
rioration. Replace defective parts. 

4. Canisters are ordinarily sup- 
plied with seals to keep out air 
while in storage. Remove seals 
when canister is placed in service. 

5. Store mask in a place acces- 
sible to hazardous area, and as 





POTENTIAL ASPHYXIA HAZARDS 


(Globe Industries, Inc.) 


Type 


Preventive Measures 





. Cardiac conditions 


. Asthmatic and circula- 


tory cases 


. Hypertension sufferers 


Regular physical checkups; 
Constant surveillance and encour- 
agement to observe the doctor’s 
suggested regimen; 

Employee instruction and job 
selection. 





. Chemical, oil tanks 


. Vats and containers 
. Poorly ventilated rooms 


Hoods over tanks, etc. 

Exhaust systems 

Make-up air systems 

Oxygen masks (self-contained 
breathing apparatus) where re- 
quired for special areas and jobs. 
Employee training. 





. Power and transmission 


lines 


. Powered equipment 


. Transformers 


. Portable power tools 


. Lightning 


Signs, identifying color, guard rails 
and fences. 

Continuous maintenance and 
visual inspection of tools. 

Proper grounding of tools. 

Isolation of areas. 

Employee training. 





. Carbon monoxide 


b. Exothermic and endo- 


thermic atmospheres 


. Carbon dioxide 


. Volatile hydrocarbons 


Signs, identifying color, guard rails 





. Chlorine 
Ammonia 
Hydrochloric acid 


Lime 
Sulphur 


Nitrous fumes 
Bromine 
Beryllium 

. Chloride of lime 
Nitric acid 
Phenols 
Phosgene 


Benzol 

Naphthol 
Sulphuric acid 
Hydrocyanic acid 


PROVO BR pron rm me ao op 


. Hydrogen sulphide 


Hydrofluoric acid gas 


and fences. 

Hoods and exhaust equipment. 
Continuous atmosphere sampling 
and checking with detecting 
equipment. 

Regular maintenance of all equip- 
ment, pipes, fittings and tanks. 
Oxygen masks (self-contained 
breathing apparatus) where re- 
quired for special jobs and areas 
not rendered safe by the other 
methods. 

Employee training. 


. Anticholinesterase agents 





cool and dry as possible. 

6. If mask is for emergency use 
only, canister should be replaced 
after use. * * * 


Handicapped Needed 
Says U. S. Chamber Head 


American industry today needs 
the skills and production of the 
physically handicapped worker 
more than ever before, Philip M. 
Talbott, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
says in the December 1957 issue 
of Performance, monthly publica- 
tion of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. 

“To an extent greater than ever 
before,” Mr. Talbott said, “The 
right men and women for the jobs 
will come from the physically 
handicapped. For the infirmities 
that put them at a disadvantage 
in doing some things are compen- 
sated by unusual powers in doing 
other things. 

“Medical authorities tell us, for 
instance, that poor eyesight is 
often compensated by keen hear- 
ing and sensitive touch. From our 
own observation, we know that 
if the muscles in one part of a 
man’s body are incapacitated, he 
naturally develops extra strength 
and adroitness in another part. 
And businessmen have learned by 
experience that handicapped per- 
sons generally have a strong de- 
termination to prove their worth, 
to excel in whatever tasks they 
are assigned. 

“Such resolution, sharpened 
senses, and skillful muscles, to- 
gether with well-trained minds— 
that’s the stuff for the work of to- 
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the Complete Line for Every Eye Protection Need 


industry's Newest, Strongest, Most Popular 


THE usssco 


S/®, SAF-I-SPECTACLE™ 


PLASTIC FRAMES 

in bronze or flesh e 4 Ey 
widths e with integral 
delel@e Maslelia-tle) mi lel mie 
_ Shields ® sp Lilie Melamate: 


SMART, modern styling t! 
both men and women 
wy clel alate Meleliitic) eB 


HIGHER IMPACT LENSES 
in USSSCO’s new OPTILITE 


yale] Mt @ lam alelce|-Jal-te MBsToh ict) f di 

ES ey ALSO AVAILABLE in new-styled modern metal frames, 

the same lens fits either right or left with choice of metal spatula temples with plastic pad- 
dle tips, or cable type @ 4 eye sizes, 5 bridge widths. 

PLANO OR INDIVIDUAL 

PRESCRIPTION LENSES 

(single vision or. multif 

OPTILITE or lalelae(-talzte! G 


GREATER STRENGTH 
line frame design, str 
rigid bridge and eyewir: 
lens channels lock ler 

Ths) lela 


“HALO” ® 


FACE SHIELD [ 
Light weight, all-plastic, with 
green anti-glare plastic spark i 
protector,and patented hinge. 


ALSO MADE BY USSS& i 
“PEP-UP ®” SALT TABLETS @ SAF-I-CUP GOG- 
GLES FOR WELDERS AND CHIPPERS os 
HED ® PROTECTIVE HATS @ “TU 

APRONS @ SAF-CO-METERS ® | 

CO IN THE AIR e SAF-I- 

LENSES @ SAF-I LENS CLEANERS A 

CLEANING STATIONS. 


All USSSCO Sofety Eyewear meet ‘Aneta 
Standards Association Code for optical. — 


impact and piercing resistance, efc. 


Write for complete USSSCO Catalog All equipment in the USSSCO line is designed, manufactured, and 
sold direct to the user by United States Safety Service Company. 


UNITED STATES SAFETY SERVICE CO. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES 











IN CANADA: PARMELEE LTD. TORONTO « MONTREAL Div. A-3, 1547 Walnut St., Kansas City 8, Missouri 
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Head Protection 





HEAD INJURIES caused by fall- 
ing objects are a serious hazard 
in many industries. The hard hat, 
first introduced in mines shortly 
after World War I and much im- 
proved since then, has an impres- 
sive record of lives saved. Head 
protection has become standard 
practice in other industries, in- 
cluding construction, logging, 
shipbuilding, and many types of 
maintenance work. 

Head protection is also becom- 
ing general among public utility 
companies where linemen wear 
protective hats for protection 
against live wires overhead as 
well as against impact. 

Protective hats are also useful 
where there is danger of bumping 
the head against overhead struc- 
tures. 

Wearing protective hats is in- 
cluded in many labor contracts 
and the unions have helped in 
educating their members on the 
need for head protection. 


Requirements. A protective hat 
should have: 


. Resistance against impact. 

. Resistance to fire. 

. Resistance to moisture. 

. Light weight. 

. Insulation against electricity 
around live equipment. 


Types. The type in general use 
has a brim all the way around, 
protecting the head, face and 
back of the neck. 

The cap type is sometimes pre- 
ferred where a brim might be in 
the way. 

Some models have brackets to 
support miners’ cap lamps or 
welding masks. 


Construction 

Materials most widely used are 
laminated plastic, glass fiber, and 
aluminum alloy. 

Laminated plastic molded un- 
der high pressure provides a hat 
that resists impact and effects of 
water and oil. It provides effec- 
tive insulation against electricity. 

Glass fiber impregnated with 
resin has a high-strength-weight 
ratio, high dielectric strength and 
resistance to moisture, caustics, 
and acids. 

Aluminum alloy is light in 
weight and meets all require- 
ments for resistance to impact and 
moisture, but it is a good conduc- 
tor of electricity. Metal hats 
should not be worn where there 
is danger of electrical contact. 

The hard shell of the hat is 
supported by a cradle or ham- 
mock which keeps the shell away 
from the hat, cushions it against 


EACH MAN has his own hat identified by name or monogram. Clean, serviceable 
work garments are also provided for each employee. 


blows, and permits circulation of 
air around the head. 

Cradle and sweatband should 
be replaceable because of deteri- 
oration through perspiration. This 
is important for sanitary reasons, 
since hats may be worn by more 
than one person. The shell can 
be sterilized by any of the com- 
mon methods. 

For cold weather a lining of 
water-resistant cloth may be at- 
tached to the hat to protect head, 
neck and ears. 

On locations exposed to strong 
winds, such as bridges and oil 
derricks, a chin strap is useful. 

An eyeshield of transparent 
plastic may be attached to some 
types of hats. It is hinged under 
the peak and lies flat against the 
peak when not in use. 


Weight. A maximum of 14% oz. 
for the complete hat is specified 
by Federal Specifications No. 
367A (U.S. Treasury Department, 
Procurement Division). The spec- 
ification also lists tests which hats 
must pass. These include mois- 
ture, impact and electricity. 


Colors. Hats are available in 
seven standard colors— white, 
gray, red, green, blue, brown, and 
black. Other colors are available 
on special order. Color is perma- 
nent because it goes all the way 
through the material. 

Special colors are sometimes 
ordered, or stock hats painted, to 
match the color used by the com- 
pany on vehicles, in advertising, 
etc. 

Hats which glow in the dark 
are obtainable on special order. 

Distinctive colors and designs 
are also used to designate the 
wearer's department or trade. 
This is often done in plants where 
certain areas are restricted to 
authorized employees. 

No standards have yet been 
compiled for the use of color for 
identification of the wearer. Many 
civil defense groups have estab- 
lished codes and some industries 
have adopted similar plans. Typi- 
cal of these is the code developed 
by the Higgins Company, New 
Orleans. 


Red—Pipe workers 
Blue—Fitters 
Green—Welders 

—To page 116 
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B700 


New “Squared Shape” bronze 
plastic frame glasses with S-7 
interchangeable lenses. Vinyl 
coated temples. 


New fibre glass face shield, with 
ratchet headgear. Detachable 
windows; resists heat and 
moisture. 





700S 


New plastic frame safety 
glasses with flesh color frames 
and side shields. S-7 lenses, 
vinyl temples. 


New well-ventilated chipping 
goggles with sturdy plastic 
eyecups. Wide field of vision; 
comfortable to wear. 


New Jumbo chipping goggles 
with rigid nose bar. Double- 
filter ventilation; easy face 
adjustment. 


New extra-large, lightweight 
vinyl “soft sides” with easy lens 
replacement, more comfort, 
better ventilation. 
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Head Protection 
—From page 114 


Buff—Rigging 

Yellow—Electrical 

Black—Labor 

Gray—Burning 

Brown—Carpenters 

Brown bottom, white top — 
Painters 

Red bottom, blue top—Machin- 
ists 

Gray bottom, white top—Shear 
and blacksmith shops 

Lavender—Expediters 

Aluminum—General foremen 

Brown bottom — yellow top — 
Caulkers and sanders 


A black line on a helmet de- 
notes a foreman and a red line a 
leaderman. Badge numbers are 
also stencilled on the front of each 
helmet. 


Work Caps 


Where protection against im- 
pact is not required, light cloth 
or paper caps are worn to protect 
the hair against paint splashes, 
dust, oil, and other non-corrosive 
substances. 

One type of disposable work 
cap is of heavy Kraft paper treat- 
ed with neoprene and a flame re- 
tardant. The material is water- 
repellent and resistant to acids 
and alkalis. Cost is about 30 per 
cent less than most cloth caps. 


Headwear for Women 

Women are seldom employed 
in peace-time occupations where 
protective hats are required. 
Their hair, however, provides a 
problem around moving machin- 
ery. Much effort has been ex- 
pended in designing headwear 
that provides adequate protection 
and is reasonably attractive in ap- 
pearance. Much more effort is 
expended in getting them to wear 
it. 

Scalping may occur at points 
where hair may come in contact 
with rotating parts, or where 
enough static is produced by the 
machine to lift the hair. 

Enclosing the machine may be 
practicable in some operations 
but women who work around ma- 
chinery should wear caps which 
cover the hair completely. Hair 
covering is generally desirable 


from the standpoint of cleanliness. 

Hair covering should be made 
of durable fabric which will with- 
stand repeated laundering. De- 
sign should be simple so that 
pressing may be done by machine. 

Flame-retardant material should 
be used if worn near sparks or 
flame. 


Caps with peaks provide warn- 
ing before the head comes in con- 
tact with a moving object. They 
should be provided in a sufficient 
variety of head sizes or with a 
range of adjustment to fit all per- 
sons. 


Hair nets, turbans, or berets, 
preferred by many women, are 
not considered sufficient protec- 
tion around moving machinery. 
Sometimes their use is a com- 
promise with feminine taste. * * * 


Eye Conservation 


—From page 96 


Hoods and Helmets 

Hoods (loose-fitting) and hel- 
mets (rigid frame) of various 
types are worn to protect the face 
and head against hazards which 
do not involve heavy impact. 

These are equipped with win- 
dows but goggles may be worn 
underneath. If toxic fumes, dusts 
or gases are encountered, an air 
line should be supplied. As these 
hoods are rather warm, an air line 
may also be desirable for comfort. 

Fabric hoods protect the wearer 
from nuisance dusts, paint spray, 
etc. 

Fire-resistant duck and asbes- 
tos hoods are used for varying de- 
grees of exposure of heat, as in 
furnace and burning operations 
and fire fighting. 

Hoods and helmets of rubber, 
neoprene, plastic film, and fabric 
impregnated with rubber or plas- 
tic provide protection against 
splashes of acids, caustics, organic 
solvents, etc. Not all of these ma- 
terials are resistant to all expo- 
sures and the manufacturer 


should be consulted. 


Harmful Rays 

Glass which filters out harmful 
ultraviolet and infrared rays is 
available in many types of gog- 
gles, face shields and helmets. 


These filter lenses are worn for 
welding and cutting, furnace and 
boiler observation and other op- 
erations where there are high 
temperatures and excessive glare. 


Didymium glass is used for 
protection against bright yellow 
encountered in glass blowing and 
similar operations. It is also use- 
ful for some precision operations 
in laboratories. 


Melters’ goggles of cobalt blue 
glass come in spectacle and cup 
types in graded shades. Lenses 
with color in the upper half and 
clear glass in the lower half are 
also obtainable. 


Sun glasses are not effective 
ray-filter glasses for most indus- 
trial exposures. They are de- 
signed for protection against dis- 
comfort caused by sun glare. The 
better glasses conform to optical 
standards but many of the cheap- 
er ones show considerable distor- 
tion. 


Welding helmets provide pro- 
tection for the eyes and face 
under the severe conditions of arc 
welding. They are attached to 
headgear so they can be raised for 
placing the work. Impact goggles 
worn under the helmet provide 
protection when the helmet is 
raised. 

Helmets are made of dielectric 
fiber resistant to sparks, molten 
metal, and flying particles, and 
having low heat conductivity. Re- 
placeable cover glass protects fil- 
ter plate. 

Some helmets have a lift-front 
glass holder which permits rapid 
inspection of work without re- 
moving helmet. 


Welding hand shields are used 
on operations where a helmet is 
not practical, and on tack welding, 
set-up work, inspection, and time 
study work. Construction is sim- 
ilar to welding helmets. 


Filter Lenses. The following 
shade numbers are listed in Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards Hand- 
book H24: 

No. 3—For protection against glare 
or reflected light, spot welding, light 
brazing. 

No. 4 or No. 5—Light acetylene 
cutting and burning. 

No. 6—General acetylene welding, 
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SAND BLAST HOOD #30 
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CUP-TYPE heavy duty goggles are 
worn for the more severe exposures. 


or welder’s helper or set-up on arc 
welding. 

No. 8—Heavy acetylene welding 
or cutting, or very light arc welding. 

No. 10—Arc welding up to 250 
amperes. 

No. 12—Arc welding of more than 
250 amperes, atomic hydrogen weld- 
ing. 

No. 14—Carbon arc welding. 

Goggles are available in shades 
up to No. 8; higher numbers in 
helmets. 

Heat-treated cover lenses can 
be provided to protect filter lenses 
against pitting and scratching. 
Heat-treated filter lenses are also 
available. 


Administering the Program 


Supply and distribution. Some 
companies keep the stock in a 
central supply department. In 
larger plants, goggles, shields and 
repair parts may be kept in each 
shop. 


WELDING HELMETS of dielectric fiber 

with low heat conductivity are resistant 

to sparks, molten metal splashes and 

flying particles. Filter plate is protected 
by cover glass. 


In some plants, goggle carts with 
trained attendants make regular 
rounds cleaning, adjusting, repair- 
ing, and replacing goggles on the 
job. 


Fitting. All goggles, plano as 
well as prescription, should be 
fitted carefully. Glasses that don’t 
fit can cause a lot of opposition to 
eye protection. 

Some optical companies offer in- 
struction in fitting plano goggles. 
Prescription glasses should be fit- 
ted by a refractionist. 


Cleaning. Goggles and spec- 
tacles become smudged and facili- 
ties on the job encourage frequent 
cleaning. Cleaning stations may 
dispense silicone-treated tissues or 
cleaning liquid and tissues. Only 
the latter should be used for plas- 
tic lenses. 





PLASTIC lenses are light in weight and 
will withstand considerable impact. 


Sterilizing. Goggles worn by one 
employee should be sterilized be- 
fore reissue. Ability to withstand 
sterilizing by accepted methods 
should be included in any specifi- 
cations. 


Who Pays? For plano goggles, 
the most common practice is for 
the company to issue them with- 
out cost to employees and to re- 
pair or replace those damaged on 
the job. Often a deposit is re- 
quired to discourage loss of equip- 
ment. 

Few companies provide pre- 
scription goggles without charge 
but many assume varying per- 
centages of the cost of refraction 
and the glasses. 


Vision Tests Include . 


Near acuity. Ability to focus 
and see well with both eyes sepa- 
rately at a distance of 15 in. This 
is the distance at which most ma- 
chine and office work is done. 


Distance acuity. Ability to focus 
eyes at a distance of 20 ft. or 


SPECTACLE-TYPE goggles furnish 
adequate protection for many jobs. Side 
shields are also needed for some. 


more. This is necessary for crane 
operators, jeep and truck drivers, 
and railroaders, for example. 


Field of vision. Ability to see to 
both sides, and up and down, 
while focusing on a small target. 


Depth perception. Ability to 
judge space relationship. This is 
important for accuracy in almost 
any job. * * * 
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‘MOST WANTED’ 


Ait 
HERE’S WHAT MAKES, FIBRE-METAL SAFETY HATS 


& CAPS $O COMFORTABLE 
and the world’s BEST SELLERS! 


... Strong, pliable, 
“> COMFORTABLE 





(1) Entire “suspension” is soft and (5) Headband, of softly pliable 

pliable (including headband) .. . polyethylene, conforms to head. 

automatically conforms to head. adjusts to any head size from 6% 
to 8. 


(2) NO METAL PARTS. (6) All edges of suspension rounded = Suspension removable, but ONLY 
(3) s : . <P for comfort. No hair pulling! poe ee eigen — be 

uspension interchangeable in 7) L essed to prevent replaced ... saves me @ 30% 
SuperGlas, SuperLite, SuperLectric Oy dase. _ onan for decth. replacement cost. No dangerous 


Hats and Caps. 
(8) Deep suspension keeps hat or metal parts. 


4 cap on head firmly in any working 
(*) a. ~ or Oe asity position. Ask your Welding & Safety Supply 


cleaned or sterilized . . . unaffected (9) Provision for chin strap in every Distributor for bulletins . . . 


by detergents. hat and cap 


DUPE as) 
(formerly SuperGard) Safety Cap with ELECTRICAL ALUMINUM 
Fibreglas Safety Hats & Caps Miner’s Lamp Bracket Safety Hats & Caps Safety Hats & Caps 


In CANADA: Fibre-Metal (Canada) Limited, Toronto 
Visit Us at the A.W.S. Welding Show . . . Booth 136 


OVER 50 YEARS OF iBRE-/\) | Chester 
WELDING & SAFETY The BELL: ETAL Products Company bh 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


in the 
safety field 





Mar. 17-19, Dallas, Tex. 

Nineteenth Annual Texas Safety Con- 
ference (Adolphus Hotel). J. O. Musick, 
general manager, Texas Safety Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 830 Littlefield Bldg. Austin, 
Tex. 


Mar. 17-18, Boston 

Thirty-seventh Annual Massachusetts 
Safety Conference and Exhibit (Hotel 
Statler). Bert R. Harmon, assistant 
manager, Massachusetts Safety Council, 
31 State St., Boston 9. 


Mar. 17-19, Los Angeles 

Fifth Annual Western Safety Con- 
gress and Exhibits. Joseph M. Kaplan, 
manager, Greater Los Angeles Chapter, 
National Safety Council, 3388 W. 8th 
St., Los Angeles 5. 


Mar. 18-19, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Northeastern Indiana Safety Confer- 
ence and Exhibit. Ivan A. Martin, man- 
ager, Safety Council, Chamber of Com- 
merce of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Mar. 25-27, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thirty-third Annual Western Penn- 
sylvania Safety Engineering Conference 
and Exhibit (Penn-Sheraton Hotel). 
Harry H. Brainerd, executive manager, 
Western Pennsylvania Safety Council, 
Inc., 605 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Mar. 25-28, Washington, D. C. 

President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety. Director, Bureau of Labor 
Standards. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Apr. 9-11, Gainesville, Fla. 

Fifth Annual Conference on Accident 
Prevention Engineering (University of 
Florida). Donald B. Wilcox, conference 
coordinator, Department of Industrial 
Engineering, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Apr. 9-11, St. Louis. Mo. 

Central States Safety Conference 
(Hotel Chase). Wm. F. Yorger, man- 
aging director, Safety Council of 
Greater St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St., 
Suite 321, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Apr. 14-18, New York 

Twenty-eighth Annual Safety Con- 
vention and Exposition of the Greater 
New York Safety Council (Hotel Stat- 
ler). Paul F. Stricker, executive vice- 
president, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


Apr. 15-17, Detroit, Mich. 
Twenty-eighth Annual Michigan Safe- 
ty Conference (Sheraton Cadillac Ho- 
tel). Ben Duguid, executive secretary, 
16130 Northland Dr., Detroit 35, Mich. 


Apr. 16-17, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Eleventh Central Indiana Safety Con- 
ference and Exhibit. (Claypool Hotel). 
Jack E. Gunnell, director, Indianapolis 
Safety Council, Chamber of Commerce, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Apr. 19-25, Atlantic City 

Thirteenth National Industrial Health 
Conference (Convention Hall). Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Holmblad, managing director, 
Industrial Medical Association, 28 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Apr. 21-22, Toronto, Ont. 

Annual Conference of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations 
(Queen Elizabeth Bldg., Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition). R. G. D. Anderson, 
general manager, IAPA, 90 Harbour St., 
Toronto 1, Ont. 


Apr. 21-26, Atlantic City 

Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Industrial Hygiene Associa- 
tion (Claridge Hotel). George D. Clay- 
ton, executive secretary, 14125 Prevost, 
Detroit 27, Mich. 


Apr. 22-24, Columbus, Ohio 

Twenty-eighth All-Ohio Safety Con- 
gress and Exhibit (Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel). Arthur W. Moon, congress man- 
ager, Room 611, Ohio Dept. Bldg., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


May 1-3, Norfolk, Va. 

Annual Conference of Virginia Safe- 
ty Association (Monticello Hotel). James 
T. Wadkins, manager, 2501 Monument 
Ave., Richmond, Va. 


May 5-7, Allentown, Bethlehem, Easton, 

Pa. 

Thirty-first Eastern Pennsylvania 
Safety Conference. Harold E. Seward, 
Lehigh Valley Safety Council, 602 E. 
3rd St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


May 6-8, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Eighteenth Western New York Safety 
Conference and Exhibit (Hotel Statler). 
Clifford H. Seymour, executive secre- 
tary, P.O. Box 315, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


May 7-8, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Fifth Annual Safety Conference of 
the Industrial Safety Association of 
Iowa (Sheraton-Montrose Hotel). Pegge 
Resch, executive secretary, 611 Central 
National Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


May 8-9, Baltimore, Md. 

Governor’s Annual Safety-Health 
Conference and Exhibit (Lord Balti- 
more Hotel). Joseph A. Haller, execu- 
tive chairman, Department of Labor 
and Industry, 12 E. Mulberry S&t., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


May 14-16, Asheville, N. C. 
Twenty-eighth Annual North Caro- 
lina Statewide Industrial Safety Con- 


ference (Battery Park Hotel). H. S. 
Baucom, director of safety, North 
Carolina Industrial Commission, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 


May 19-23, Chicago 

Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association 
(Palmer House). Robert W. Schuette, 
manager, Public Relations Dept., NFPA, 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 


May 20-21, Louisville, Ky. 

Kentuckiana Safety Conference and 
Exhibit, (Kentucky Hotel). Estel Hack, 
executive vice-president, Louisville 
Safety Council, 214 Speed Bldg., Louis- 
ville 2, Ky. 


May 21-22, Oklahoma City 

Tenth Annual Oklahoma Safety Con- 
ference (Skirvin Hotel). Bob Eastman, 
manager, Oklahoma Safety Council, 
1600 N. W. 23rd St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


May 22-23, Duluth, Minn. 

Thirty-fourth Annual Conference of 
the Lake Superior Mines Safety Coun- 
cil, (Hotel Duluth). Allen D. Look, 
secretary, 329 Federal Bldg., Duluth 2, 
Minn. 


June 9-12, Cleveland, Ohio 

Eighth National Materials Handling 
Exposition (Public Auditorium). Clapp 
& Poliak, Inc., Exposition Management, 
341 Madison Ave., New York. 


June 11-12, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Thirteenth Annual Connecticut Safe- 
ty Conference (Stratfield Hotel). A. V. 
Short, publicity director, 15 King St., 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Sept. 16-18, Cleveland, Ohio 

Twentieth Annual Ohio State Safety 
Conference (Pick-Carter Hotel). H.G.J. 
Hayes, secretary-treasurer, Ohio State 
Safety Council, 8 E. Chestnut St., Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 


Sept. 18-19, Rockland, Maine 

Thirty-first Annual Maine State Safe- 
ty Conference (Samoset Hotel). Arthur 
F. Minchin, secretary, Department of 
Labor and Industry, State House, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


Oct. 20-24, Chicago 

Forty-sixth National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition (Conrad Hilton 
Hotel). R. L. Forney, secretary, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. 


Nov. 3-6, 1958, Philadelphia 

Third National Industrial and Build- 
ing Sanitation Maintenance Show (Con- 
vention Hall). Leonard S. Rogers, Orkin 
Expositions Management, 19 West 44th 
St., New York 36. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 5, New York 

American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Annual Meeting. (Statler and 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotels). ASME, 29 
West 39th St., New York 18. 
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Look Better 4 
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Better Looking 
Safety Spectacle 


strong butyrate frame offers lightweight, comfortable eye protection 
from most industrial hazards. The improved lens shape makes the 
new KIMBALL spectacles complement normal facial contour. Availa- 
ble with plain or prescription ground lenses. The sturdy frame will 
withstand rough industrial usage and the moulded plastic trim retains 
proper curvature permanently. 


Available in lens sizes of 44, 46 and 48 MM. 
Nose bridges come in 18, 20, 22, 24 and 26MM widths. 
The KIMBALL catalog No. is: MA-1-A 

One more KIMBALL development for YOUR safety. 


imball SAFETY PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
9310 Wade Park Ave. ¢ Cleveland 6, Ohio 





OTHER KIMBALL SAFETY PRODUCTS... 


EYE PROTECTION: Specta BODY PROTECTION: 
cle Goggles, Welding Gog- CLOTHING: Wool, Flame- 
gles, Composition Goggles, proofed Cotton. LEGGINS 
Sideshields and SPATS: Leather, Asbes- 
tos, Flameproofed Cotton. 
APRONS: Leather, Asbes- 
tos, Flameproofed Cotton. 


HAND PROTECTION: 
GLOVES: Welder’s, Asbes- 
tos, Steel Stitched. MIT 
TENS: Welder’s Asbestos 
Steel Stitched. 








THE HANDY WAY 
TO GLARE PROOF 
PROTECTION 


SIDE 
SHIELDS 


These new, easily attached KIMBALL side shields meet 
eye protection standards, weigh practically nothing, can 
be readily replaced and cost very little. A trial will con- 


vince the most skeptical workman. 


Made in clear and green transparent. 
Ask for circular showing all types. 


KIM-CLIP is a simply designed spring clip which holds 
melter’s spectacles or plastic protective shields for weld- 
ing and grinding operations. KIM-CLIP fits all types 
and makes of spectacles and can be attached in seconds. 
Adjustable to three definite positions: Up, OUT or 


Down. Extremely light weight and inexpensive too. 
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Design for Safety 


—From page 18 


possible, then added precautions 
should be taken to prevent colli- 
sions. 

Sharp turns, grades, blind spots, 
intersections, crossovers, and con- 
gested points are hazardous. 

Entrance and exit gates should 
be not less than 35 ft. from prop- 
erty line structures that might ob- 
scure vision. Gates for vehicular 
traffic should be arranged so that 
drivers leaving the premises have 
a clear view of cross traffic. 

Passenger loading and unload- 
ing facilities should be arranged 
to avoid traffic hazards and re- 
duce time and effort required to 
reach the plant. A plant on a 
main highway should provide 
space where buses can load and 
unload off the road. 

Shelters for employees using 
public conveyances should be con- 
sidered. 

Some companies allow buses to 
run into the plant. They go down 
a ramp to a central location; em- 
ployees reach their jobs through 
passages below the main produc- 
tion floor. 

Where traffic is heavy, an un- 
derpass or overpass will reduce 
congestion, delay and hazard. 


Parking. The parking lot can- 
not be overlooked in plans. If to 
reach it a busy thoroughfare must 
be crossed, an underpass or bridge 
may be needed. The lot should 
have separate entrances and exits. 

Lighting at night helps to pre- 
vent accidents and theft. 

Traffic and directional signs aid 
in proper use of the parking area. 


Employee circulation. Efficient 
circulation of employees from 
parking lot to time clocks, from 
time clocks to lockers, and from 
lockers to work areas is consid- 
ered by engineers. 


Controlled conditions. Modern 
lighting and air conditioning have 
made man independent of nature 
for light and climate. Whether to 
build a windowless plant or one 
of conventional design is primarily 
a problem of economics, though 
some employees complain of a 
hemmed-in feeling, and in case of 
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fire, walls must often be broken 
down to fight the blaze. Safe, 
healthful and comfortable work- 
ing conditions can be provided in 
either type building. 

The movement of industry from 
congested central locations to the 
suburbs where property values 
are lower has encouraged the con- 
struction of one-story plants. In 
many cases it has been possible 
to concentrate previously scat- 
tered operations under one roof. 

Advantages claimed for one- 
story construction are: 


1. Lower construction costs. 

2. Freedom from stairs and eleva- 
tors. 

. Ease in routing and handling 
heavy and bulky equipment. 

. Better lighting and ventilation. 

. Easier isolation of hazardous 
operations. 

. Efficient handling of material. 

. Ease of supervision. 

. Lower operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 
Possibilities for pleasing archi- 
tecture and landscaping. 


Roofs. Flat roofs or those with 
few projections are comparatively 
low in cost. Monitor and sawtooth 
roofs are effective in admitting 
light and air to the center of the 


HAZARD SPOT CARD 


For Job Planning and Instruction 


WORK AREA 
Footing: uneven (] obstructed () slippery (1) 
Cramped quarters () 
Exposure to traffic (1) 
Insecure piles or overhead material (1) 
Inadequate illumination (() glare (1) 
Temperature: too hot (] too cold [J 
Exposure to gases[] dust(] fumes () 
Hazards from nearby operations [) 





MACHINERY 
Point of operation: cuttingl) shearing 1) 
punching () obrading () flying material 1) 
Power transmission: shafts 1) belts 1) 
geors () pulleys D electrical conductors (1) 
Unsafe starting and stopping mechanisms () 


TOOLS 
Wrong tool for the job (1) 
Tool in unsafe condition 1) 
Tool placed in unsafe position [J 
HANDLING MATERIAL 
Material or objects: heavy () unwieldy 1 
rough () sharp () hot () corrosive (1) 
Unsafe handling equipment: trucks [) 
conveyors () hoists) containers () 


SAFETY Instruction Card No. 775 


building, but are more expensive 
to build. Modern light sources 
rivaling natural light make day- 
light less important. 


Materials Handling 

Materials are moved in and out 
of the plant by highway, railroad, 
water, and sometimes, by air. 
More than two of these methods 
seldom are needed. 

Loading docks should be 
planned for traffic both outside 
and within the plant. 

Studies of the flow of materials 
through a plant—from their re- 
ceipt, through processing, until 
they are shipped out as finished 
products—often reveal ways to 
reduce handling operations as 
well as hazards. 

Adequate clearances between 
vehicles and fixed structures must 
be provided. This is particularly 
important in plant railways and 
driveways. 

Waste material must be re- 
moved constantly. Junk accumu- 
lates when efficient removal fa- 
cilities aren’t provided. 


Machine Layout 

The work station. Insufficient 
space is a common cause of ac- 
cidents. Each operator should be 
able to sit at, stand at, and move 
safely about his machine, bench, 
desk or other equipment. 

He must be able to get into that 
space without slipping, bumping 
objects, striking overhead objects, 
or coming into contact with live 
electrical parts or moving parts 
of machinery. 

He must have room to move 
material being processed. He must 
have space for hoists, lifts, or hand 
or power trucks. 

In continuous-line operation 
where machines are served by 
conveyors, little or no intermedi- 
ate storage space for materials is 
necessary. In other types of oper- 
ation, added space for storage of 
raw and finished materials is 
essential. 

Insufficient headroom is a haz- 
ard. “Temporary” installations of 
pipelines, equipment supports, 
overhead conveyors, and other in- 
stallations that might cause head 
bumps often can be avoided. Ele- 
vation drawings should be studied 
to determine location of poten- 

—To page 124 
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For nuisance 
dusts and fumes. 
Weighs only 
4 oz. 
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filters for 
Pneumoconiosis 
producing and 
nuisance dusts. 


No. 24 


U.S.B. of M. 
Approved. 
Has 24 sq. in. 
filters for 
Pneumoconiosis 
producing and 
nuisance dusts. 


os ia 


(CT-Taltiial= 


Respirilor 


light weight . 


greater visibility 
face cloth for personal sanitation - 


controlled breathing - 


- no blind 
ele lalelse litle MMAL 


exclusive patented features 


DUPOR 
No. 20 


Double sponge, 
for cool, 
water-washed 
breathing. 


9 50 


spots 


> Ww 


S. COVER 


dian 


DUPOR 
Automatic 


With 
sponge filter 
for water-cooled 


$93 
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DUPOR 
Smoke Mask 


Equipped with 
“Nod & Shake"’ 
fog-proof, 
gas-tight goggles. 


— 
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tially troublesome equipment. 

Vertical clearance of at least 
7 ft. should be provided, especially 
over aisles, passageways, and 
stairways. Where this is not prac- 
ticable, overhead obstructions 
should be padded or marked by 
contrasting paint. 


Storage space must be adequate 
to avoid confusion, bad house- 
keeping, fire hazards, overloaded 
floors, and damaged stock. 

Supplies, tools, safety equip- 
ment, small parts, and equipment 
not used regularly should be 
stored in convenient locations. 

Maintenance is facilitated when 
such items as personal protective 
equipment, ladders, and hoisting 
equipment are readily available. 


Safe access to all parts of the 
plant should be provided. 

Stairways are first choice where 
conditions permit. 

Fixed ladders may 
where space is limited. 

Portable ladders are acceptable 
where need for access is relatively 
infrequent. 


be used 





Stairs for general use should be 
convenient to areas served, have 
standard handrails and be free 
from obstructions at top or 
bottom. 


In-plant Traffic 


Planning for the movement of 
power trucks, hand trucks, and 
tractors in and about buildings 
requires provision for adequate 
clearance in aisles, corridors, and 
passageways, and at corners and 
curves. 


Aisles, particularly main traffic 
aisles, should be of generous 
width, straight as possible and 
free from obstructions. Where 
possible, corners should be cut 
off on a diagonal and visibility 
unobscured. 

If vehicles must pass, the aisle 
should be at least twice the width 
of the widest part of the vehicle 
or load, plus another 3 ft. if the 
aisle is used by pedestrians. 

If traffic is not heavy, the aisle 
can be of a width equal to the 
maximum width of the vehicle or 


load plus 2 ft., provided passing 
zones are established at intervals 
of from 150-200 ft. One-way traf- 
fic aisles are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. 

Aisles should be marked by 
colored lines—safety orange or 
white. Permanent markers, such 
as metal disks, also are suitable. 
Floors should be kept clean and 
defect-free. 

Aisles should be well lighted. 
If not lighted at night by general 
lighting, night lights should be 
provided for the benefit of service 
employees or off-shift workers. 
Emergency passageways should 
be marked by standard exit 
markers. 

Cross aisles should be avoided 
at tops and bottoms of ramps. 
If possible, aisle and ramps should 
be in a straight line. 


Pedestrian traffic. Aisles should 
be proportionately wider to ac- 
commodate rush traffic to time 
clocks, lunchrooms and exit gates. 
Main aisles up to 20 ft. wide and 
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Low cost 
hairgards 
add 
fashion 
to 

safety 





NEWARK 4, N. J. 
597 Broadway 
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Fashion designed StaSafe Hair- 
gards, in a wide variety of flat- 
tering colors, are tailored to 
today’s women. Modern styling 
of mesh Hairgards match good 
looks with safety. Solid cap sty- 
les are popular for protection 
against dust, oil mist and pos- 
sible scalp infection. Snood mod- 
els, in either mesh or solid mate- 
rial, are designed for long hair 
styles. 


Hairgards are also available with 
your slogan or emblem printed 
in one contrasting color. Helps 
make your safety program a mo- 
rale builder. Strengthens pride 
in department, work, company 
and safety record. 


Hairgards bring stylish fashion 
along with better safety into 
your plant. 


Write today for your free copy 
of the HAIRGARD BROCHURE. 


STANDARD SAFETY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
232 WEST ONTARIO ST. 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO LOS ANGELES 66, CAL. 
855 East 152nd St. 


12921 W. Washington Bl. 
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I}, '/ ZHELMETS 





Dockson Helmets are honestly “Built 

for better service.” They incorporate all 

the outstanding comfort and safety 

features which have made Dockson 

an important name in safety equipment. 
Quality built, light, rugged, fully — 
adjustable. Fitted with Federal te 62 iene ii 
specification plates of your choice. Medel 1250-80 

Headgear designed for comfort 
and long service. 


You'll get more for your money 
with Dockson Better Built Equipment. 


Write for complete Safety Equipment Catalog. 


Model 1225 model 1450 





~ » iver. 
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cross aisles not less than 8 ft. wide 
are desirable. 

Where foot traffic parallels rail- 
ways or other fixed traffic carriers, 
adequate clearance should be pro- 
vided to allow the aisle edge to be 
marked by a conspicuous line on 
the floor. 

Gates, warning signals or signs 
and barricades should be pro- 
vided. Where traffic is heavy 
underpasses or bridges for both 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic 
should be considered .. . 


Keep Up Appearances 


Appearance of the plant—both 
inside and out—is important. Em- 
ployee and community relations 
are helped by the looks of a fac- 
tory, and customers often judge 
the product by the plant. The 
housekeeping program should in- 
clude the entire property. 

Landscaping should be planned 
for economical maintenance. With 
power mowers and sweepers, a 
small force can take care of a 
large lawn if it is not broken up 
by shrubbery and flower beds. 


Trees are an asset to both com- 
pany and community. 

Decorative floodlighting is em- 
ployed by many companies with 
distinctive buildings and well-kept 
grounds. 


Floors 
—From page 25 


price and are used principally for 
patching and for resurfacing 
limited areas. 


Ceramic tile is frequently used 
where oils, acids, or alkalis are 
present and in food product plants 
where floors must be washed 
frequently. 


Asphalt tile is suitable for of- 
fices, stores, light manufacturing 
areas, and floors below grade. 
Several grades are available: in- 
dustrial, standard, greaseproof, 
conductive, and greaseproof-con- 
ductive. It is moisture resistant 
but susceptible to indentation. It 
should be laid over a rigid base. 

Asphalt tile is lower in price 
than other resilient flooring ma- 


terials. It is non-slippery in its 
normal state and can be kept in 
good condition with non-slip floor 
finishes. Solvent waxes will cause 
deterioration. 


Linoleum is quiet and comfort- 
able underfoot. It is used in of- 
fices, laboratories, and workrooms 
where cleanliness and appearance 
are important. Heavy gauge lino- 
leum will withstand loads up to 
75 psi. without permanent mark- 
ing. Since highly polished lino- 
leum is extremely slippery, the 
choice of a finish is important. 


Rubber is resilient and durable 
when not exposed to oils and 
solvents. It has high dielectric 
strength which is undesirable 
where static electricity is a prob- 
lem. Conductive types of rubber 
flooring are suitable for such loca- 
tions. Abrasive rubber flooring is 
useful for stair treads, elevator 


sills, and thresholds. 


Vinyl plastic, usually in tile 
form, is durable and decorative 
but relatively high in price. It 





16c INVESTMENT CUTS LABOR COSTS 


Here’s proof that StaSafe Koolpads, mopping up perspira- 


tion, cut labor costs: 


Take one man wearing glasses or goggles during the hot 
summer months. He frequently stops work to, 1) take out his 
handkerchief, 2) take off his glasses, 3) mop his forehead, 
4) wipe his glasses, 5) replace his glasses, 6) replace his hand- 
kerchief, and finally 7) return to work. At today’s wage scale, 
you pay a high penalty in lost labor and a higher penalty in 


lost production. 


On a hot day, the number of “perspiration stops” prevented more 
than pays for the 16c investment of a Koolpad. You save labor, gain 
procuction and pay for the Koolpad. And even more important, that 
same Koolpad goes on to save you money day after day because 
StaSafe Koolpads are rinsed in seconds and used over and over again! 
It pays to look into Koolpads. They are the biggest “little” investment 


you can make. 


Koolpads are lightweight, comfortable, cellulose 
sponge headbands absorbing over six 
times their own weight in perspiration. 


* 14c in quantities of 1000 or more 





Write in today on your letterhead for a FREE SAMPLE KOOLPAD. 


STANDARD SAFETY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
232 WEST ONTARIO STREET CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


NEWARK 4, N. J. CLEVELAND 10, OHIO LOS ANGELES 66, CAL. 
597 BROADWAY 855 EAST 52nd ST. 12921 W. WASHINGTON BLYD. 
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JACKSON for SAFETY 


Many New Quality Products Added to Jackson Line 


¢ 


Arc Welding Helmets of fiber glass 
far outlast helmets of vulcanized fiber. 
Helmet shells in curved (above), narrow 
(at right), and straight styles have 


Supergoggles provide good fit and free 
movement over the largest prescription 
and safety spectacles. In two types: for 
gas welding and for grinding, available 
with plastic headrest, or with elastic 
headband as shown. 


Unigoggles for gas welding, as well as 
Supergoggles, are available combined 
with both Jackson safety caps. 


Alumthat hats of 

comply with a nstructior 
requirements excef electri 
tion. Headgears on all Jack 

durable, telarii 
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oy reg helmet stops. Adjust-O-Lok 
ear of strong, non-conductive 
Nee and Nylon friction pivots are 
ety adjustable while being ‘worn. 
Plastic insulated lens holders are made 
in fixed and lift-front types. All helmets 
and Musketeer face shields combine 
with both Jackson safety caps. 


Left to right... 
holder . . . 


Musketeer with fiber 
visor and welding lens in plastic lens 
Musketeer with one of the 
metalbound plastic visors, 114%" wide 


The ‘Musketeer’ ane Sopa | a 
combines the Adjust-O- 

headgear, friction pivots a ad just- 
able stop, with a wide spark deflector 
in one durable, convenient unit. Shown 
above with 1544" by 9” visor in clear 
plastic and in des of green. 


in depths of 4’, 6”, 8”, as used on the 
well known type J-1 eyeshield, and. 
Musketeer with 24-mesh wire screen 
visor, 1514" by 9”. 


Sold World-Wide through Distributors and Dealers of Welding Supplies and Safety Equipment 


JACKSON PRODUCTS 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY, A DIVISION OF AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


WARREN 
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No Time Wasted! 


WHEN WORKERS WEAR 
STAGAFE 


WINDSOCKS 


The Safety Hat Liners 
That Need No Installation 


AN) 9" length $2.64 doz. 
\Y V4" length $3.00 doz. 


Windsock is an inexpensive knit cap that's warm, lightweight and 
snug. It actually costs less than the time alone spent by a worker 
in installing or removing a permanent type liner. Buy a dozen and 
test them. See for yourself how Windsocks put an end to those 
chilly drafts that whistle between the safety hat shell and your head. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin No. 52 


STANDARD SAFETY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


232 West Ontario Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 

















} OB st 


and maximum working efficiency laces 
——S 


EYEGARD <> 


Magnani SPECTACLES [uuu 


High-style spectacles with new S7 square shape 
lenses provide larger viewing area. Handsome, 
modern, clear crystal plastic frame with spatula 
temples. Light-weight, sturdy, comfortable, impact 
resistant. Furnished with 6-base curve, clear and 
green hardened lenses, or new optically perfect 
Amerilite lenses, clear and green. Four eye sizes, 
four bridge sizes. With Magnasite you get the best 
— yet you'll save money! 


Write for Catalog of Complete Line. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SAFETY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
350] LAKESIDE AVENUE CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
Division of The Burdett Oxygen Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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resists acids, alkalis, and most or- 
ganic solvents. The surface is non- 
porous and easy to keep clean. 


Wood block is widely used for 
heavy duty general purpose floors. 
A floor of this type is durable, 
relatively quiet and comfortable 
under foot and does not become 
slippery. Blocks laid on a smooth, 
rigid base will stand up under 
heavy trucking and are not likely 
to crack. Blocks impregnated with 
creosote resist dampness. 

Blocks should be set in high- 
melting-point pitch. Ordinary 
pitch or tar filler may stick to 
wheels and shoes in hot weather. 


Wood plank. Hard, close- 
grained wood provides a floor that 
is comfortable and reasonably 
durable under foot traffic. Under 
moist conditions, boards may 
swell and buckle. A heavy sub- 
floor makes the surface flooring 
more resistant to moisture and 
traffic. Under heavy wheel traffic, 
boards may loosen or break fre- 
quently, causing hazardous con- 
ditions and excessive mainte- 
nance. A penetrating floor seal 
protects the surface and makes 
cleaning easier. 


Fabric surfacing. Heavy fabric 
coated with mineral grains is used 
indoors and out for stair treads, 
ramps, and around machines. The 
material can be applied to con- 
crete, metal, or wood. It is backed 
with adhesive to the surface un- 
der pressure. It wears well and 
resists water, oil, and weather. 


Steel plates are serviceable for 
platforms, stair treads, floors, 
hatchways. They wear well and 
are easily cleaned but are noisy 
and highly conductive of heat. 

Extruded patterns offer good 
traction and resistance to slipping. 
When worn, plates can be rough- 
ened with a welding torch. 

Steel plates are also used over 
ducts which carry electric circuits 
or pipe lines. They are easily as- 
sembled and can be removed for 
servicing equipment. 


Magnesite is suitable for light 
traffic. It must be laid on a rigid 
base. It should not be used where 
there is excessive moisture or hy- 
drostatic pressure, as in base- 
ments. It is resistant to oil. A 
coat of bituminous paint should 
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protect metal surfaces in contact 
with magnesite since it corrodes 
some metals. 


Terrazzo floors are durable and 
easily maintained. Abrasive ag- 
gregates in the mixture provide 
a non-slip surface. Sealers make 
it impervious to most acids. 
Where there is excessive foot 
traffic, as in building lobbies, rub- 
ber mats reduce slipping hazards 
and protect the surface. 


Lead is used for floors exposed 
to acids and as insets or mats for 
secure footing in operation of 
woodworking machines or other 
places where the results of a slip 
and fall would be unusually se- 
rious. Lead is conductive of heat, 
nonsparking and quiet. 


Zinc is non-sparking and some- 
times used in such locations as 
compounding rooms where fire 
and explosion hazards exist. Zinc 


resistant to acids and 
* <= * 


is not 


alkali 


OIL ABSORBENT applied promptly 
after a spill keeps floors clean and pre- 
vents slipping and fire hazards. 


Care of Floors 


Floors of all types last longer 
if properly cared for. A protec- 
tive coating is usually desirable. 

Hardwood flooring in its natural 
state dries out and cracks and 
splinters under traffic. Scrubbing 
raises the grain of the wood and 
excessive moisture causes it to 
swell and warp. For protective 
coatings, sealers, enamels, and 
varnish are used. Sealers pene- 
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trate the wood and produce a 
durable finish. 

Concrete resists moisture but 
has a tendency to dust under 
traffic. This can be checked by 
treating with a sealer. If color 
is desired, a penetrating dye or 
a floor enamel may be used. 

Linoleum, vinyl, asphalt tile, 
and rubber tile are impervious 
and decorative. Care consists of 
cleaning and preserving the sur- 
face. As little water as possible 
should be used in cleaning. 


Wax protects the surface and 
preserves appearance. It makes 
regular maintenance easier by 
keeping dirt from being ground 
into the floor. 

Water emulsion (self-polishing) 
wax can be used safely on all 
types of floors. Buffing waxes 
contain solvents which injure as- 
phalt and rubber. Either type 
may be used on vinyl! floors. 

Self-polishing waxes are con- 
siderably less slippery than buff- 
ing waxes. Tests have been made 








Ut Last... GAS MASK PROTECTION FOR EYE GLASS WEARERS 


Ween 
“SPEC” 
MASK 





If you wear eye glasses, you no longer have to 
put up with the hazard of ill-fitting gas masks 
worn over your regular spectacles. This exclu- 
sive new Acme “Spec” mask now gives you a 
facepiece with all the proved Acme safety fea- 
tures PLUS built-in eye glasses ground to your 
individual prescription. 


You can get the Acme “Spec” mask complete 
with personal lenses by sending your doctor’s 
prescription with your order. Or, if you prefer, 
the mask can be furnished with stirrup, bracket 
and front ready for your doctor to mount your 


ACME PROTECTION EQUIPMENT CoO. 


proper lenses. 

Either way, you get the perfect vision, safety and 
comfort along with the Acme advantage of one 
facepiece serving multiple uses. 

For details on this timely Acme development, 
write for Bulletins No. 576 and No. 576-A (Pre- 
scription Form). 


FREE PROTECTION GUIDE 


Lists 433 hazardous gases, mists, fumes, and dusts 
... along with Acme protection recommended to 
overcome them. Write for Bulletin 542. 


1209 Kalamazoo St., South Haven, Mich. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
BREATHING HAZARDS 
MADE SAFE 


Bureau of Mines Approval No. 1308 


THE MAN WITH THE SCOTT AIR-PAK BREATHES PURE 
FRESH COOL AIR AT THE LOWEST OPERATING COST* 


In temperatures from 20° below to 
oven heat the Scott Air-Pak delivers 
cool, pure, fresh air comfortably, to 
meet the full needs of the wearer, 
regardless of the degree of exertion. 
Breathing is completely independent 
of surrounding atmospheres. The 
Scott Air-Pak is always ready. Takes 
only seconds to go into action. Ideal 
for industrial routine or emergency 
operations. 

The new Scottoramic Mask gives 
vision unlimited — wide angle vision 
in all directions that helps the wearer 
to spot danger zones quickly for 
maximum safety. 


*Scott Air-Paks can be refilled at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. Repair and maintenance 
costs are lower than other types of self- 
contained breathing protection equipment. 


On bazardous jobs, Scott Air-Paks help management and 
labor breathe easier. Send for the Booklet "Scott Air-Paks 
Save Money, Man Hours and Men for Industry”. Write 
direct or ask your nearest Scott Distributor. 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


SCOTT AVIATION CORP. 


211 ERIE STREET LANCASTER, N. Y. 


Safety Supply Co., Toronto Branches in principal cities 


Expert: Southern Oxygen Co., 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 
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to determine the frictional resist- 
ance of various floor finishes on 
different types of floors. However, 
it has not been found possible to 
give any finish a rating which 
would apply for all surfaces and 
all conditions. 

Floor cleaners should not leave 
a slippery film. Soap is permis- 
sible for such surfaces as con- 
crete, common brick, wood block, 
and mastic. For marble and 
smooth tile a cleaning powder 
that does not leave a slippery 
residue should be used. 

Strong alkalis and coarse abra- 
sives are injurious to many types 
of floors, and usually milder 
cleaners will be effective. 

Floor coating and finishing ma- 
terials are listed by Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories (Accident 
Equipment List) in three classes. 
Materials listed have been found 
to have slip-resistance character- 
istics of not less than 0.5 as deter- 
mined by the static friction test 
method of U.L. 

I. Floor Treatment Materials 
(FTM) 

1. Water-base materials. 

Fillers, sealers, varnishes, and 
similar materials. 

Detergents. 
Abrasive-grit-bearing liquids. 
Waxes, other than water base. 

. Sweeping compounds. 

(The Gas and Oil Equipment List 
lists materials according to fire 
hazard classification.) 

II. Oil and Grease Absorbents 
(OGA) 

Ill. Walkway Construction Mate- 
rials (WCM). Includes floor plates 
and stair treads made of: 

1. Natural stone. 

2. Composition. 

3. Abrasive-grit-surfaced materi- 

als. 


Oil Absorbents 

Around machines and other 
areas where oil and grease ac- 
cumulate, hazardous and _ un- 
sightly conditions develop. Oil 
spills should be cleaned up 
promptly. Non-combustible ab- 
sorbents keep floors cleaner and 
reduce slipping and fire hazards. 

Absorbents are of two types— 
one for oils and greases; the other 
an all-purpose absorbent where 
water and other liquics are also 
present. They have a much great- 
er absorbing capacity than saw- 
dust, waste or rags, are non-com- 
bustible, and less bulky. 
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Absorbents are not subject to 
spontaneous heating unless the 
absorbed oil has that character- 
istic. 

Oil-soaked garments, shoes, 
ropes, and belts can be dry 
cleaned by burying in the com- 
pound. 


Sweeping compounds keep 
down the dust from dry sweep- 
ing. These are listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories (Gas and 
Oil Equipment List) in two 
groups: Class I, noncombustible; 
Class II, slow-burning. Tests in- 
clude combustibility, behavior on 
heating, and spontaneous heating 
characteristics. * * * 


Color 
—From page 32 


spicuously at valves, pumps and 
similar places. 

Color stripes painted at the 
edges of the color bands also may 
be used to identify the exact 
contents of lines, but this is less 
satisfactory than stenciled identi- 
fications. Labels which conform 
in color and size of letter to the 
code, are on the market. 


Industrial Finishes 


Paints, enamels and lacquers 
provide a practical and flexible 
medium for the application of 
color. Industrial finishes often are 
subject to severe exposures; many 
types of paint have been devel- 
oped for special needs. 

Acids and alkalis cause some 
paints to change color. Paints re- 
sistant to moisture and chemical 
action should be used. 


Floor coatings. Synthetic enam- 
els and rubber base floor coatings 
give better service on concrete 
than ordinary floor enamels and 
are more resistant to moisture, 
acids, and alkalis. 

Light-colored floors conserve 
light. They may be stippled with 
darker colors to avoid glaring 
contrasts. 

A painted concrete floor often 
seems more resilient underfoot 
than bare concrete. The thin film 
of paint may help physically but 
the psychological effect is prob- 
ably more important. 


Water-thinned paints. Cold 
water paints (synthetic resin and 
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liquid tight StaSafe Self-Ventilating hood 
features “breather tunnel” to keep 


chemicals out, 


In this photo, look just below the 
acetate window and you'll see why theSelf- 
Ventilating hood never needs an air line 
(where ambient air is safe to breathe). 
The channel you see there is the exclusive 
“breather tunnel.” Notice how it slopes 
downward and how liquids run over the 
top of it. Through this tunnel the wearer 
continuously breathes clean, cool, fresh 
outside air regardless of the liquid baz- 
ard. This unlimited supply of air ventil- 
ates the hood and keeps the large acetate 
window fog-free. 


Write today for your copy of the bulletin on the 
STASAFE $D3786 SELF-VENTILATING HOOD, 
shewing details of construction, range of protec- 
tion and possible uses. 


let air in. 


See this hood in booth no. 35 
at the National Safety Congress. 


STANDARD SAFETY EQUIPMENT CO. 


232 WEST ONTARIO STREET © CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


597 BROADWAY 12921 W. WASHINGTON 


NEWARK 4, NJ. 


LOS ANGELES 66, CALIF. 


BLVD. 855 EAST 1S2nd STREET 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 














THE KENNEDY “VICTOR 2 CAP 


designed for 


for all industrial Jobs! 


Better protection for 


full, wide, snood-type back of the Kennedy “Victory” Cap 
permits complete coverage 
all head sizes. 11 styles to choose from. 


Manufacturers and distributors of a complete line of safety 
clothing and equipment. 
Write Dept. N-3 for information regarding your needs. 


KENNEDY-!I 


3735 NORTH 35TH ST., MILWAUKEE 16, WISCONSIN 


GREATER SAFETY 


all the hair all the time because the 
. Easy to put on. Adjustable to 


NGALLS, INC. 
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famous 


MCDONALD 


SAFE: THAT 





oe 
SY f 


the original 
aluminum hat 





| 





a 
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and the new 


SAFE-T-CAP 


é é 














Tough, but light 
in weight —11 


3 
+ 


oz. for the T-Har, 


9 oz. for the 
j\ T-Cap. Radiating 


ribs deflect rather 


than absorb blows 


Send coupon for 


J) bulletin and prices 


.B-F-M Donald Co. 


5721 W. 96th St., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
3745 Greenbrier Dr., Houston 6 





a ; 
Please send information and prices on 
Sare-T-Hat anv Sare-T-Cap. 





NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
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rubber base types) are satisfac- 
tory for some industrial interiors. 
They can be applied with spray- 
coating equipment, and are wash- 
able and serviceable where not 
exposed to weather and damp- 
ness. 

Rubber base paints are more 
durable and will stand consider- 
able washing. 


Luminescent Materials 

Some types of paint, tape, and 
plastics become luminous in com- 
plete darkness after exposure to 
natural or artificial light. 

Fluorescent materials glow only 
while exposed to ultraviolet light. 
There is no usable afterglow. 
They are used where desirable 
for the eyes to adapt to darkness, 
as in instrument dials, night fly- 
ing and driving, and where elec- 
tric power is available for pro- 
ducing light. They enable the 
operator to observe readings with- 
out glare or eye fatigue. 

Phosphorescent materials glow 
after exposure to light and re- 
main luminous after the light is 
extinguished. They are observed 
best under total or near-total 
darkness. The glow is of low in- 
tensity, suitable only for close 
viewing in darkness. 

Reflecting coatings or buttons 
are effective for direction or 
warning where light from head- 
lights, flashlights, cap lamps, and 
similar sources is available. 

Rust prevention. Paints which 
form a tight bond with clean 
metal offer protection against rust 
and corrosion. Where rust has 
started, ordinary paint is ineffec- 
tive because corrosion continues 
under the paint film. Rust-seal- 
ing coatings, both clear and pig- 
mented, often are helpful. * * * 


After Work In 
Corrosive Atmospheres 

When personal protective 
equipment is worn in a corrosive 
atmosphere, set up a rigid pro- 
cedure for care of it after use to 
prevent contact with contami- 
nated parts. 

Before removal, even though it 
has not come in contact with cor- 
rosive chemicals, wash equipment 
thoroughly with a hose stream. 


Remove boots, coats, aprons, 
and hats—then gloves. This is the 
logical order of removal if the 
coat has been put on properly 
with the sleeves outside the cuffs 
of the gloves. 

Wash hands thoroughly before 
removing face shield and goggles. 
Then wash hands and face thor- 
oughly again. A shower and 
change of clothing are better. 


Germicidal Lamps Need 
Special Fixtures 

Germicidal lamps, to be effi- 
cient and safe, must be used in 
fixtures designed for them. The 
wrapper on each lamp warns the 
purchaser not to look, or even 
glance, at the lighted lamp. 

When germicidal lamps are er- 
roneously bought for general 
lighting, used in improperly de- 
signed fixtures, or installed incor- 
rectly, they will not function 
effectively and the invisible ultra- 
violet energy generated by them 
can be harmful. 


ape Ane 


We” Hat 
oe d 


Combines utmost protection 
and style. Exclusive patented 
features found in no other hat. 


Write for Free Sample 
or Order Direct from us 


15.00 


CHIC MAID HAT MFG. CO, lnc. 
630 HIGH STREET 
BUFFALO 11, N. ¥. 
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IN SECTION 6: 


Men’s Furnishings 


Foot Protection 

Protective Clothing 

Hands and Arms 

Leg Protection 

Safety Belts and Harnesses. 154 


PARTS of the body below the neck 
are frequently injured. They ac- 
unt for a large proportion of the 
ompensation paid. 
study of accident statistics over 
past few years reveals some sig- 
ficant facts. Those parts of the body 
or which protection is widely used 
count for low percentages of both 
lisability cases and total compensation 
paid 
For example, toes account for an 
xtremely low percentage of both cases 
und compensation—4 per cent and 2 
cent respectively. 
Fingers, on the other hand, get into 
wre danger and can’t be shielded in 
rigid armor like toes. They are in- 
volved in 16 per cent of the injuries 
and 13 per cent of the compensation. 
The reason? Safety shoes. But even 
arts of the body which can’t wear 
rigid protection can be shielded against 
cuts, abrasions, and skin infec- 
by protective garments. 
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MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


(Women’s, too) 


Safe clothing for every job 





~ Hot Meterials 

& Hot Liquids 

w Moisture 

@® Acids & Alkelis 

@ Falling Objects 

© Flying Particles 

© Electric Shock 
Cuts & Abrasions 

~w Dermatitis 

w Explesives 
Machinery 


~ 
~ 
~ 
_ 
~ 
~ 
de 


Asbestos 


HATS, CAPS Plastic-Rubber 


Cotton-Wool 


HELMETS Metal 


Plastic 





1213 14 
Asbestos 
x Chrome Leather 


WAIST PROTECTION SIL Axl ster 


Chemical Resistant 


Reflective Fabric 





9 10111213 14 
Asbestos 





Chrome Leather 


SLEEVES oe Duck 
WRISTLETS on 


Chemical Resistant 


Reflective Fabric 








9 10111213 14 
Asbestos 


GLOVES, MITTENS x) |x Chrome Leather 


x Rubber 


HAND PADS Plestie-Rubber Coated Fabric 
FINGER GUARDS % Metal Mesh 


Cotton-Canvas 





9 10111213 14 
Asbestos 

x Chrome Leather 
Flameproofed Duck 


PANTS, KNEE PADS ome 
LEGGINGS re 


Rubber 


Chemical Resistant 





Reflective Fabric 





8 9 10111213 14 
Steel Toe Caps 
Non-Skid Shoes 


Weoden Soles 
SHOES, BOOTS Chrome Leather 
Rubber 
x Conductive Rubber 
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Foot Protection 





SAFETY SHOES for industrial 
use may be classified in five gen- 
eral categories according to con- 
struction and intended use: 

. Steel box toe (general use) 

Conductive 
Explosives operations (non- 
sparking) 

4. Electrical hazard (shock-re- 

sisting) 
5. Foundry 

Special styles for women are 
provided in classes 1, 2 and 3. 

As generally used, the term 
“safety shoe” means a shoe with 
a reinforced toe. Steel toe boxes 
are specified for most occupations 
because of their ability to resist 
heavy blows. 

Around electrical equipment, 
where impact resistance must be 
compromised with the need for 
insulation, toe boxes of fiber or 
plastic are used. 


Standards 


American War Standards, Z41 
Series, American Standards Asso- 
ciation, are still the accepted 
guide for purchasers of safety 
shoes. 

Specifications call for a well- 
constructed, durable work shoe 
with a toe reinforced by a steel 
box. The box is supported on a 
flange resting on the sole. It must 
support a static load of 2,500 Ibs. 
and resist the impact of a 50-lb. 
weight dropped one foot. 

When subjected to either test, 
the inside of the toe box must not 
come closer than one-half inch 
from the upper surface of the 
sole. 

Strength requirements for shoes 
for both men and women are 
identical. 

Shoes meeting these require- 
ments bear an identification stamp 
on one shoe of each pair. The 
stamp indicates the type of shoe 
according to the code classifica- 
tion. 


Distribution 

To secure acceptance of foot 
protection, safety shoes must be 
comfortable and properly fitted. 
Purchasing must also be made 
convenient. 
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Many large companies maintain 
well equipped stores with a wide 
range of lasts and sizes and 
trained attendants to fit the shoes. 
Shoes are sold at cost on the pay- 
roll deduction plan. Safety shoes 
are sometimes awarded as con- 
test prizes. 

Smaller plants are not always 
in a position to stock an adequate 
range of sizes or provide expert 
fitting service. Many companies 
make arrangements with local 
dealers whereby employees may 
purchase shoes through payroll 
deduction. 

A mobile shoe service is offered 
by dealers in some areas. A truck 
equipped as a shoe store is 
manned by an experienced fitter 
who is responsible for all adjust- 
ments. A variety of styles and 
full range of sizes are carried. Pe- 
riodic visits are arranged and be- 
tween visits shoes can be obtained 
quickly on special order. 

This service is rendered on a 
moderate mark-up basis and the 
plant can charge the employee 
any part of the cost. 

It is desirable for a worker to 
have more than one pair of safety 
shoes so they can be rotated. 
Shoes will last longer and be eas- 
ier on the feet. The wearer will 
also have a pair available while 
the other is being repaired. 

Many companies encourage 
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purchase of safety shoes for wear 
off the job. They know that the 
buyer’s feet will be protected 
when the shoes end their days on 
the job. 


Records for each employee 
should be kept. A 3 x 5 in. card 
shows name, department, payroll 
number, and details of each trans- 
action. These include, date, stock 
number, size, width, price, and 
payment. The reverse side of the 
card carries such information as 
history, details of foot trouble, 
and other comments. 


Types of Shoes 

Safety shoes, generally, are well 
made on lasts designed for com- 
fort. They are available in many 
types and styles, some suitable 
for street wear. The protective 
toecap does not add appreciably 
to the weight or cost of the shoe. 


General purpose shoe. The most 
widely used type is the blucher, 
high cut oxford. It is available 
in a wide range of sizes, widths 
and lasts, ranging from rugged, 
heavy-duty styles to those suit- 
able for street wear. It is the 
basic type, with certain differ- 
ences in detail for special occu- 
pations. 


Foundry shoes. An early type 
of safety shoe still in use is the 
foundry shoe with elastic panels 
at the sides. There is no opening 
on the instep where molten metal 
or hot sand can penetrate and the 
shoe can be pulled off quickly in 

—To page 140 


THREE TYPES of safety shoes for light or heavy duty. Foot guards are worn 
where extra heavy objects are handled. (Diamond Alkali Co.) 
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Section 6—Personal Protection—Part 2 


Choose from Thom McAn’s 40° 


If we don’t make exactly the shoe you want—and its construction is possible 


$-1378 — Jaguar $-4311—Leather Sole $-4300 — Nitro-Crepe 


New idea in safety shoes, $-4386, the Ripple Sole} by Thom McAn. 


Look at these terrific new opportunities for all 
safety shoe buyers! 


New idea in Safety Shoes 
Thom McAn introduces the new Ripple Solet 
safety shoe. You will be amazed at its luxurious 
comfort. You get all the features of regular Thom 
McAn safety shoes plus the tremendously com- 
fortable, shock-resistant Ripple Sole. And it’s oil- 
resistant, too. This shoe, specially designed for 
workers who are on their feet all day, is the most 
comfortable safety shoe ever produced! 


Thom 


A tremendous new offer! 


Thom McAn makes more than 40 different kinds 
of safety shoes for men—and women, too. People 
in every branch of industry get the shoes they 
want from us. 

*But in case we do not have just the one you 
want—let us know! If its construction is possibls, 
we will design a new safety shoe specially for you 
(minimum order 600 pairs—multiples of 12 pairs 
each size). For further details of this great new serv- 
ice, mail the coupon on the opposite page today. 


VIcAn 


SAFETY SHOES 


A Division of Melville Shoe Corporation 
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$-4209 — Leather Sole 


$-1031 — Moulders 


You tell us! 


Look at this coupon carefully. It’s part 
of a brand-new service for safety shoe 
buyers. Just check off the way you pre- 
fer to buy safety shoes and mail the cou- 
pon to Thom McAn. We'll do the rest. 


You may need specially designed 
safety shoes. Check the space for full 
information about this service. You can 
also get safety posters, plant promotion 
material, etc. Tell us what you need. 
We'll do our best to help you. 


©1958 Melville Shoe Corporation 
tReg. Trade Mark. Beebe Rubber Co. 
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different safety shoe styles! 


—we will design one specially for you*! Here are 10 styles—all job proved: 





To: Thom McAn Safety Shoe Division, 25 W. 43rd St., N.Y. 36 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the following at once: (Check services required ) 


() Address of nearest Thom McAn Safety Shoe Store 

() Details of Thom McAn’s Special In-Plant Fitting Plan 
( Fully illustrated list of Thom McAn Safety Shoes 

() Promotion material, safety posters, etc. 


() Details of Thom McAn’s “Special Design” 
Safety Shoe Service. 


Name Position 





Address 
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Section 6—Personal Protection—Part 2 


Foot Protection 
—From page 135 


an emergency. This model is fur- 
nished with steel box toe. 


Spark-proof shoes. Shoes with 
brass hooks and eyelets and brass 
nailed heels are worn in some in- 
dustries where sparks from iron 
or steel might ignite flammable 
gases. 


Shock-resisting shoes. Some are 
non-metallic with fiber or plastic 
box toes; others have steel box 
toes which are partially insulated. 
These shoes are designed for work 
around electric equipment. They 
are also worn by those handling 
flammable materials, by workers 
in explosive plants, and in grain 
products refining operations. 


Conductive shoes are designed 
to drain off static charges to pre- 
vent their building up in the body 
to the point where they could 
cause a spark. 

The conductivity of these shoes 
is affected by other conditions. 
Wool, natural silk, and nylon 
socks act as insulators to the 
body; cotton, lisle, or rayon are 
satisfactory. Foot powder also 
serves as an insulator. 

The floor as well as the shoes 
must be conductive. 


Rubber footwear. Where work 
must be done in deep mud or in 
water, rubber boots contribute to 
health, comfort, and safety. Rub- 


ber boots are available with steel 
box toes. 


Soles and Heels 


Slip-resistant soles and heels 
are good for general use since 
slipping hazards are frequently 
found where they are not ex- 
pected. This type of footwear, 
however, is not a substitute for 
good housekeeping. No type of 
footwear will provide a sure foot- 
ing where there are heavy ac- 
cumulations of oil, grease, and 
other slippery materials. 


Leather is comfortable and du- 
rable for normal conditions. 
Leather does not give satisfactory 
service where heat is excessive or 
where the shoe is subjected to 
constant dampness. 


Rubber is resistant to moisture, 
alkalis and most acids. It de- 
teriorates quickly when exposed 
to grease, oil, solvents, some 
acids, or excessive heat. 


Neoprene resists moisture, also 
grease, oil and solvents that would 
ruin rubber. It stands up well 
against cutting and abrasion. 


Cord soles and heels of rubber 
or neoprene, similar in construc- 
tion to automobile tires, give good 
traction under severe conditions 
for many operations. 


Cork blended with rubber or 
neoprene provides good slip re- 
sistance and the soles are light 





Types of Footwear 


. Conductive 

. Nonsparking 

. Foundry shoes 

Wooden sole 

. Insulated 

. Felt pac 

. Linemen’s boots 

Rubber boots, overshoes 

Neoprene boots, overshoes 

. Asbestos overshoes 

. Shower sandals 

. Steel innersoles 

. Slip-resistant soles and heels 
(Cord and cork) 

. Footguards 
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FOOTWEAR FOR VARIOUS EXPOSURES 


Exposure 


Moisture: 8, 9 

Standing in water: 8, 9 
Chemicals: 4, 8, 9 

Oil and grease: 4, 9 

Electric current: 5, 8, 9 

Cinders: 4, 10 

Hot surfaces: 4 

Molten metal: 3 

Sharp and abrasive surfaces: 4, 12 
Cold, snow, ice: 6 

Explosion hazards: 1 

Slippery surfaces: 13 

Skin infections, athlete’s foot: 4, 11 
Handling extra heavy objects: 14 








References—Protection for Feet, 
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National Safety Council: Accident Pre- 
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—Fire Retardant Treatment for Fab- 
rics; Data Sheet D-220. 

National Safety News: Good Customers 
for the Shoe Business; Oct. 1952. 

—Flameproofing Fabrics; William 
Stark, July 1954. 

—Happy Feet; June 1955. 

—Safety Belts and the Men Who Wear 
Them; Sept. 1956. 

—Ten Reasons for Hand Protection; 
Apr. 1957. 

—What They Wear Keeps Them Safe; 
May 1957. 

—The Glove with a Hundred Uses; 
Draper Allen; Sept. 1957. 

American Standards Assn.: Protective 
Occupational (Safety) Clothing; L18- 
1944 Series. 

—Women’s Industrial Clothing; L17- 
1944 Series. 

—Protective Occupational Footwear 
Men’s; Z41-1944. Women’s series out 
of print. 


and flexible. Cork also helps to 
insulate feet against heat or cold. 


Wood soles are used for ex- 
treme conditions of heat, damp- 
ness, oil, acids, or caustics under- 
foot. They are worn in steel mills, 
foundries, and other hot opera- 
tions. They also afford protection 
against nails, broken glass, scrap 
metal, and other sharp objects. 

Wooden-soled shoes can be ob- 
tained with steel toe boxes or 
with guards which cover toes and 
insteps. 


Foot Guards 


Where unusually heavy objects 
are handled, feet may need more 
protection than shoes with rein- 
forced toes. For such work, there 
are foot guards of heavy-gauge, 
flanged, and corrugated metal. 

The guards are strapped on 
over the shoes and protect the in- 
step as well as the toes. 

With the flange resting on a 
firm floor surface, foot guards 
should stand an impact of at least 
300 foot-pounds without being 
dented sufficiently to damage the 
shoe underneath or injure the 
foot. 

Foot guards are also made with 
soles of rubber or calked steel to 
minimize slipping hazards. 

Combination shin-foot guards, 
with an aluminum alloy shin pro- 
tector hinged to the foot guard, 
are available. * * * 
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Irs THE STEELTOE 
THAT MAKeEs / 
A SHOE SAFE . 





— RELY ON 
REGULAR SHOES / 


... they offer no more protection against falling objects than 
a pair of socks. 

The protection of industrial workers’ feet is a joint enterprise. 
Only by the complete awareness of existing industrial foot 
hazards can the conscientious safety engineer, with the help of Thee Wat 
his safety shoe suppliers and their vast army of shoemaking Ripple Sole Safety Shoe 
technicians, stem the increasing tide of painful and costly foot 
injuries 

Safety Box Toe Company’s part in this vital safety program 
is to develop and produce the very finest quality of steel 
toes. We offer your safety shoe supplier nineteen various 
styles of steel toes for his selection, including the new 
improved WINGUARDS ... the latest 


development in steel toe protection. 
S-4386 — Casual style desert 
saddle oxford. Deep, rich shade of 
aniline tanned leather piped in 
black. Leather lined. Steel toe box. 
Ripple Sole resists oil and water. 
Sizes: C 7-12, D 6-14, E 6-12. 


Safety Box Toe Company 


oS. STA T aw BUILDING 4 BOSTON 
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HY-TEST SAFEty SHOES Division—INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
1509 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo.—Teletype: SL300 


927 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia 23, Pa.—Teletype: PH476 





r 


YEARS 
PROGRESS 


Today, when people think of Safety Shoes, most think of 
HY-TEST. That’s because 25 Years of Progress has 
established HY-TEST as the largest selling in the world. 
And it is the leader because this Progress has brought 
forth such exclusives as the patented Anchor Flange Steel 
Box Toe, Bol Tan Sweat-Resistant Leather Insoles and 
Durisco Mildew-Proof Linings plus many other Standards 
of Quality. 


Buy HY-TEST and Get the Best! 


Have you received the new '58 HY-TEST 
Catalog? If not, write or wire St. Louis 
or Philadelphia. We’ll forward one promptly. 
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Have experience...will 
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Charles Garmann 


D. C. MacNaughton 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











Did you know that... 


Over half of America’s 
largest corporations use 


lron Age SAFETY SHOES 


In Fortune’s Directory of the largest 
corporations in the United States, 
over half are customers of Iron Age. 
Yes, value counts, and America’s 
biggest and best companies appreci- 
ate it, especially when the quality 
and craftsmanship built into [ron 


Age steel toe safety shoes benefit 
employees. 

More and more the swing is 
towards the high value, low cost Iron 
Age line. Big plant or little, it will 
pay you to turn to Iron Age for all 
your safety shoe needs. 
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travel (and do) to help you! 





Albert Belasco James M. Halliday Robert H. Lohr Grace R. Christie 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Grand Rapids, Mich. Home Office Buffalo, New York 





j 


Frank Donley G. S. Alderson Tommy Reynolds John McLaughlin Richard Gutowski 
Indianapolis, Ind. Hinton, W. Va. Houston, Texas Plainfield, New Jersey Home Office 





H. D. Melton J. W. Taylor Olis Farley 
Huntington, W. Va. Birmingham, Ala. Marysville, Ohio 




















oe 





Iron Age family of 
SAFETY SHOE SPECIALISTS 


Iron Age people who know their business make recommend impartially the stock and styles that 
it a point to help make your business safer and __ will best suit your needs; styles that will appeal 
more productive. Yes, safety shoe experience is most and result in an improved rate of employee 
at your call when you consult any of these fine coverage. 
Iron Age representatives. They operate in all 
important industrial centers. And they have been 
thoroughly trained to tailor and install safety 
shoe programs to meet any individual plant’s 
requirement. 
Ask us to have an Iron Age representative 
survey your operation without obligation. He will 


Iron Age vivision 


H. Childs & Co., Inc. 


Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
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PERSONAL PROTECTION—Twentieth century vs. 16th century. (Falk Corp.) 


Protective Clothing 





FOR MOST plant work, ordinary 
types of work clothing will give 
adequate protection against body 
injury. Garments should be clean, 
in good repair, and suitable for 
the job. 

Work clothes should be de- 
signed to meet these require- 
ments: 

—Adequate protection for the haz- 
ards of the job. 

—Comfort and freedom of move- 
ment. 

—Durability. 

—Appearance. 

Appearance is particularly im- 
portant in equipping women 
workers but men are not indif- 
ferent to it. 
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Safety (protective) clothing re- 
fers to garments designed for 
hazardous jobs where ordinary 
work clothes do not provide suffi- 
cient protection. 

Hazards requiring the use of 
protective garments include: 


—Hot metal splashes. 

—Sparks, as in welding. 

—F lying objects. 

—Fighting fires. 

—Tapping furnaces. 

—Shoulder bruises when carrying 
heavy loads. 

—Splashing corrosive chemicals. 

—Excessive moisture. 

—Low temperatures. 

—Sharp or rough edges. 


Proper fitting is essential in all 
work clothing. Long, loose sleeves 


may get caught in machinery. 
Trouser cuffs may cause tripping. 

Clothing soaked in oil or flam- 
mable solvent is ignited easily. 
Any organic solvent, flammable 
or non-flammable, may cause skin 
irritation. Clean clothing is also 
a recognized aid to morale. 


Laundry service. Laundered 
overalls, coveralls, aprons, 
smocks, and other garments are 
furnished by the employer where 
extreme cleanliness is required in 
plant processes and where toxic 
materials are handled. 

See chart on page 134 for types 
of garments and materials for 
various occupational exposures. 


Standards 


Specifications established by the 
Federal government have been 
widely used by private industry 
for many years. During World 
War II the American Standards 
Association approved a series of 
War Standards for Protective Oc- 
cupational Clothing—Series 18. 
These are still accepted standards. 

Specifications cover protection 
against sparks, molten metal, in- 
frared and ultraviolet rays, and 
limited impact forces. Details of 
pattern, design, workmanship, 
and range of sizes are also in- 
cluded. 


Materials 


Asbestos has long been used for 
protection against intense heat 
and flame. Many garments are 
made of this material, including 
complete suits for fire fighting and 
rescue work. 

Wool clothing should be worn 
under asbestos garments where 
intense heat is encountered. 


Reflective material, such as alu- 
minum foil, is used with insula- 
tion material to provide a radia- 
tion barrier as well as to protect 
the wearer against conductive 
heat. Originally developed by the 
U. S. Air Force for fire fighting 
and crash rescue work, these suits 
have found uses in industry and 
are available commercially. 


Leather of various grades is 
used for protective garments. 
Chrome-tanned leather affords 
protection from sparks, molten 
metal splashes, and infrared and 

—To page 149 
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Biltrite Industrial Soles 


als 0 available in 


Supe r-Lite Cork 


Nylon Cord Neoprene 


Saf-T-Cel Neoprene 


Surestep Neoprene 





rene Cork Sole that 
e wear for weight! 


The one Neop 
does not compromis 


BILTRITE SAF-T-STEP 
NEOPRENE 


CORK SOLES 


Expressly compounded to meet both the demand for lighter 
weight and the need for longer wear. 


@ Resist oil, grease, chemicals and acids 
@ Resilient, flexible, long wearing 
e@ Special high grade lighter weight compound 


@ Styled for modern industrial use 


World's largest producer of shoe soling materials 


» al 
r iP wm @. y mI 








AMERICAN BILTRITE RUBBER COMPANY Chelsea 50, Mass. 
Warehouses: 4464 District Boulevard, Los Angeles — 1010 Gratiot Street, St. Louis — In Canada: American Biltrite Rubber Co. (Canada) Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 
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LABORATORY TESTS PROVE NEW 


el 


“MIGHTY- 
eS gill 





OUTWEARS FIVE 8-oz. GLOVES... OUTGRIPS ‘EM 4TO 1 
Even outlasts, outgrips other “long-wearing safety- 
grip” gloves, yet costs 17 to 41 cents less per pair! 
That’s Riegel’s new feather-light, “Mighty-Grip” in- 
dustrial glove. Every square inch contains 300 tough, 
non-skid plastic dots permanently molded into the 
fabric. The dots take all the wear . . . and the fabric 
“breathes” for day-long hand comfort. 


OUR LAB TESTS PROVE: a 


TD. 8 02. 
FLANNEL 


2540 cycles | 1690 cycles | 490 cycles 
380 grams | 190 grams 90 grams 
4.7 grams 1.2 grams | 4.4 grams 


BRAND “’x’"|$ 





Flat Abrasion Resistance 
Grip-Ability 


we oy 


NOW HAVE YOUR LAB CHECK THE FACTS! 
Write or phone today for trial pair. 


_ Rate. 








Write today for free catalog 
Band-top ‘“Mighty Grip” 


Slip-on “Mighty Grip” 
" _ 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVE SALES 


RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION 
CONOVER, N. C. 


Warehouses: 
Chicago ¢ Conover, N. C, 
etroit ¢ Greenville, Ala, 
Los Angeles 
New York (Paterson, N. J.) 
Oklahoma City 
Portiand, Ore. 


Sales Offices: 
Birmingham ¢ Chicago 
Detroit © Los Angeles 

New York City 


Sales Offices: 
Birmingham ¢ Chicago 
Detroit « Los Angeles 

New York City 


How Oliver Corporation Saves 
$35.00 per man with... 


iegel 


WELDERS 
GLOVES 





“The Riegel No. 99 Heavy Welder lasts six weeks 
against two weeks for the glove we used formerly. The 
men tell us it’s more comfortable and cooler.” 

So reports Mr. Richard Thornell, whose switch to 
Riegel now saves $35.00 yearly per man at Oliver Cor- 
poration, Springfield, Ohio. 

No. 99 facts: Heavy but flexible “flextan” welders’ 
leather, gunn cut, wing thumb. Extra roomy, extra 
long. One-piece back, wool-insulated . . . all exposed 
seams welted .. . full protection against heat and 
sparks. 

Riegel has the service you want, too. . . industrial 
specialists to help select the right style . . . eight ware- 
houses to speed delivery. Write or phone today. 


Spot Welder No. 89 Service Welder No. 199 Welder’s Mitten No. 98 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVE SALES 


RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION 


CONOVER, N. C. 


Warehouses: 
Chicago © Conover, N. C. 
Detroit ¢ Greenville, Ala. 

Los Angeles 
New York (Paterson, N. J.) 
Oklahoma City 
Portland, Ore. 
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Protective Clothing 


—From page 146 


ultraviolet rays. Any kind of 
leather, however, deteriorates 
under continued heat. For severe 
exposure, asbestos should be 
used. 

Leather provides protection 
against limited impact. Padded 
leather or fabric aprons and hard 
fiber or metal protectors for the 
abdomen absorb much of the 
force of hard blows. 

Leather reinforced by metal 
stitching or wire staples is resist- 
ant to cuts and abrasions. 


Impervious materials of many 
types provide protection against 
dust, vapors, mists, moisture, and 
corrosive liquids. They are use- 
ful in handling materials which 
would cause dermatitis or burns. 
This type of material includes 
rubber, neoprene, and vinyl films 
and fabric coated with them. 


Rubber resists acids, caustics, 
and other corrosive substances, as 
well as moisture. Garments of 
rubberized fabric are used when 
handling low concentrations of 
acids and non-caustic liquids and 
for protection against weather. 
Rubber’s high dielectric strength 
makes it useful where electricity 
is used. 


Neoprene has numerous appli- 
cations in safety equipment. It 
forms a tough durable film re- 
sistant to oils, solvents, acids, and 
alkalis. It has high dielectric 
strength. 


Vinyl plastic has many uses in 
safety equipment. For some gar- 
ments the plastic is rolled or cal- 
endered onto fabric. For others 
the strong pliable film is used 
without backing. 


Flame-resistant duck, a light- 
weight fabric, is quite strong and 
will outwear ordinary material 
used in work clothes. For pro- 


tection against extreme heat, as- 
bestos should be used. 


Water-resistant duck is recom- 
mended in exposures to water 
and non-corrosive liquids. It com- 
bines strength and durability with 
light weight. 


Synthetic fabrics, such as dynel, 
orlon, and vinyon, are used for 
durable work clothing. These fab- 
rics resist acids, caustics, mildew, 
abrasion and tearing. They stand 
up well under repeated launder- 
ing. They should not be used 
where static sparks might cause 
an explosion. 


Aluminized duck and drill are 
used for garments where radiated 
heat is a problem. 


DISPLAYS of personal protective equipment are effective reminders. 
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Fabrics cannot be made non- 
combustible but some treatments 
provide limited fire resistance. 
There are two principal types of 
treatments, (1) Water soluble. 
(2) Weather resistant. 

Commercial and homemade 
water soluble treatments are ef- 
fective but must be renewed with 
each laundering. Weather-resist- 
ant treatments for canvas, duck, 
and other fabrics used for awn- 
ings, tent, tarpaulins, truck cov- 
ers, and welding curtains require 
special processing which can best 
be done by finishing mills or 
chemical companies equipped to 
do this work. 

Dust removal. The practice of 
using compressed air to blow dust 
from hair and clothing may cause 
serious injury to eyes and ears. 
Brushes or vacuum equipment 
should be provided for this pur- 
pose and the use of compressed 
air forbidden. 


Welder’s Clothing 


Protective clothing is as much 
a part of the arc welder’s equip- 
ment as the helmet and goggles. 
Cotton shirts and dungarees worn 
in warm weather can be ignited 
quite easily. Garments of chrome- 
tanned leather may prevent seri- 
ous burns. 

Leather garments include over- 
alls, pants, chaps, aprons, jack- 
ets, sleeves, gloves, mittens and 
spats. 

Garments should be of good 
quality leather, solidly con- 
structed. Fastenings must pre- 
vent gapping and should be so 
designed that the wearer can get 
out of the garment quickly. There 
should be no turned-up cuffs or 
other projections to catch hot 
metal. Pockets should have 
flaps. * * * 
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Hands and Arms 





FINGERS, hands, and arms are 
involved in approximately one- 
third of all reported occupational 
injuries, to say nothing of a large 
number of unreported first aid 
cases. Although the worker re- 
turns to the job, there is time 
spent in treatment and perhaps 
reduced efficiency for a few hours. 

These parts of the body, so es- 
sential in performing every type 
of work, are exposed to many 
cuts, scratches, burns, and bruises 
in the course of a day’s work. 

Finger movement is necessary 
for practically all jobs, which 
makes protection more difficult 
than for most other parts of the 
body. For the forearm, semi-rigid 
protectors are often practicable. 

Types of protection available in 
a wide variety of styles and ma- 
terials include: 

—Gloves 

—Mittens 

—Hand pads 

—Arm protectors 

—Sleeves 

—Protective creams 

—Finger guards 

Generally, gloves, mittens, or 
hand pads should not be worn 
around revolving machinery. An 
exception is buffing and polishing 
on high speed lathes where parts 
become too hot to handle with 
bare hands. 

Ordinary cotton work gloves 
offer some protection for the 
hands on light jobs but many in- 
dustrial operations require hand 
protection of more durable ma- 
terial in a variety of specialized 
designs. 

Common materials are: 


Canvas—trelatively low in price 
and suitable for light work. It is 
washable. 


Duck and terry cloth—used for 
handling objects which are not 
too rough, sharp, or hot. 

“Hot mill” gloves are made 
from a heavy twisted weave fab- 
ric which also gives good service 
for handling rough objects. 


Leather—more expensive and 
more durable for most industrial 
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uses. It offers greater protection 
against cuts and abrasions. 

Chrome leather is used where 
there is exposure to sparks or 
molten metal. However, no ma- 
terial of animal or vegetable ori- 
gin will stand continued excessive 
heat. 


Asbestos—used where hands 
must be protected against ex- 
treme heat, as in steel mills, heat 
treating plants, welding, galvaniz- 
ing, glass manufacturing, etc. 

Asbestos gloves may be ob- 
tained unlined or with wool lin- 
ing for added comfort and protec- 
tion. 

Heat-repelling mittens of alumi- 
num-coated fabric between two 
layers of asbestos, jersey lined, 
offer unusual protection against 
heat. These mittens are revers- 


ible. 


Rubber, neoprene and vinyl 
films—suitable for chemical lab- 
oratories and plants where acids 
and other corrosives are handled. 

Neoprene and viny! are partic- 
ularly useful where petroleum 
products and organic solvents are 
handled. Synthetic films vary in 
their resistance to chemicals and 
the manufacturer should be con- 
sulted about exposures. 

Fabrics coated with rubber, 
neoprene or vinyl are used for 
light cleaning operations. They 
offer greater protection against 
abrasion than uncoated fabric. 

When rubber or plastic gloves 
are worn for long periods, a light- 
weight cotton liner is desirable. 
If no liner is available, talcum 
powder should be shaken into the 
gloves before wearing. 

Rubber, plastic and asbestos 
gloves should extend well above 
the wrists. Gauntlets should have 
locking devices to assure a snug 
fit about the wrists. Sleeves 
should be kept rolled down, leav- 
ing no skin exposed. 


Metal mesh gloves—used in 
meat and other cutting. They 
should fit snugly. 


Metal staples in gloves, mittens 


and hand leathers give increased 
protection when handling sharp 
or rough objects. Metal-studded 
gloves should not be worn around 
electric apparatus. 


Lead-rubber gloves—protect 
the hands against x-rays and the 
gamma rays of radioactive ma- 
terials. They are worn by medi- 
cal, industrial, and nuclear tech- 
nicians. The glove may include a 
leather outer covering to prevent 
damage to the lead-impregnated 
rubber. 


Lead-leather gloves—also avail- 
able for radiation exposures. 


Linemen’s gloves are rubber 
gloves worn by linemen and 
others engaged in electrical work. 
They are of a special type made to 
exacting specifications. They 
should be tested regularly and 
discarded when found worn, 
cracked, or punctured. 

For line work, overgloves of 
leather protect the rubber against 
damage. 


Gauntlets offer some protection 
to the wrist. 


Arm protectors guard the fore- 
arm against light blows. The ma- 
terials, depending on the protec- 
tion required, include duck, wool, 
leather, rubber, plastics, and as- 
bestos. 


Finger stalls may be _ used 
where a complete glove is not 
necessary. 

These are available in combina- 
tions of one or more fingers. Ma- 
terials used are rubber, leather, 
plastics, duck, asbestos, and metal 
mesh. 


Hand pads are often more satis- 
factory than gloves for protection 
from heat, abrasion, or splinters. 
They can be heavier and less flex- 
ible than gloves. 

Hand pads are obtainable in 
leather, asbestos, and _ twisted 
weave fabric. 


Protective Creams 


Creams are helpful in protect- 
ing the skin against many irritants 
when safety clothing is not prac- 
ticable. These products are made 
in water-soluble and water-resist- 
ant types, each in several grades 
for differing exposures. 

Water-soluble creams are used 
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BEARFOOT SAFETY SOLES 


Safer for busy feet 


Bearfoot Neoprene-Aircushion soles now available with 
new non-slip additive. 


This new non-slip grit material, dispersed throughout 
the sole, is constantly exposed on the walking 
surface for the life of the shoe. This 

development greatly increases the 

non-slip safety factor 

in Bearfoot safety soles. 


Where rough hazardous going is routine, 
where al! day long comfort is essential, 
Bearfoot Neoprene- 

Aircushion Grit soles 

meet every need. 


A trusted name on shoe bottoms since 1924 -=* ‘ . © 


THE BEARFOOT SOLE COMPANY, INC., Wadsworth, Ohio 


® BOSTON: 210 Lincoin Street, J. M. Calvin © MILWAUKEE: 1931 South Allis, Atkinson Sales Company 
e ST. LOUIS: 1602 Locust Street, F. E. Alston e NEW YORK CITY: 225 West 34th Street, Homer Bear 
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for protection against cutting oils, 
paints, lacquers, varnishes, etc. 
Water-resisting applications are 
used where the cutting oil, cool- 
ing lubricant, or other irritant has 
a water content of more than 10 


per cent. These can be removed 
with soap and warm water. 

To be effective, coatings should 
be renewed frequently. They are 
not intended for protection against 
highly corrosive substances. * * * 


Leg Protection 


PROTECTION for the legs is re- 
quired where workers are ex- 
posed to the hazards of hot mate- 
rials, corrosives, blows from sharp 
tools or heavy objects, and bites 
of poisonous snakes. 

Garments commonly used are: 

—Spats 

—Leggings 

—Skin guards 

—Knee pads 

Leggings. Most of the leggings 
used in industry are worn by 
men who handle molten metal— 
in foundries, open hearth, and 
blast furnaces. These leggings 
are available in asbestos, chrome 
leather and fire proofed duck and 
in spats, knee length and hip 
lengths. 

Leggings for men who work 
with molten metal have flares to 
protect the instep and are free 
from projecting buckles and 
clasps. They can be removed in- 
stantly in an emergency. 

Leggings for chemical workers 
are made from impregnated duck. 
They are available in ankle, knee 
and hip lengths. 

Where poisonous snakes are a 
hazard, fiber leggings or high 
boots are worn by construction, 
public utility, and farm workers. 
Coverings of waterproofed duck 
protect the leggings against long 
wet grass. 


Shin guards of metal or fiber 
provide important protection 
where axes or adzes are used. 
Shin guards are available sepa- 
rately or combined with metal 
foot guards which cover the in- 
step. 


Knee pads are worn by elec- 
tricians, pipefitters, riggers, ce- 
ment workers, laborers, and 
others who must kneel more or 
less continually at work, particu- 
larly in confined spaces. 
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Two types are available. One 
consists of a pad or cushion about 
10 x 14 in., made of chrome leather 
or asbestos cloth. This type is 
used for kneeling on hot surfaces. 
The other type is made of solid or 
sponge rubber molded to fit the 
contour of the knee. Straps keep 
the pads in place while the wearer 
is either kneeling or standing. 


Materials and Uses 


Materials commonly used are: 

Asbestos—for protection against 
molten metal, extreme heat and 
heavy sparks. 


Leather, chrome tanned—for 
less severe exposure. Chrome 
leather, when new, is less resist- 
ant to splashes and sparks. With 
use it acquires a tougher surface. 
The operator should therefore 
keep out of the line of fire as 
much as possible until the gar- 
ment is broken in. 








BOTH feet and legs are protected by 
this combination of shin and foot guards. 


Fire resistant duck—to ward 
off light splashes and sparks. 

Rubber, neoprene, plastic, and 
impregnated duck—for work with 
acids, alkalis, and hot water. 

Lightweight metal or fiber—for 
protection against blows from 
tools and heavy objects. * * * 


Protection for 
Electrical Workers 


Special tools and protective 
equipment have been developed 
for linemen and generating sta- 
tion employees. Operating condi- 
tions vary but certain items are 
standard. 

Tools used near _ energized 
equipment should be designed for 
the job and insulated to minimize 
the danger of shock to the oper- 
ator. Insulation on tools alone, 
however, is not adequate protec- 
tion near high voltages.* 


Items in common use include: 


Linemen’s rubber gloves 
Leather protector gloves 
Rubber line hose and blankets 
Linemen’s belts and safety straps 
Climbers 

Rubber coats 

Tool pouches 

Tool buckets 

Fuse pullers 

Switch sticks 

Insulated stools 

Switchboard mats 


Protective hats of insulating 
plastic or fiberglass are becoming 
standard equipment for linemen. 

Regular and thorough inspec- 
tions should be provided for all 
protective equipment. Defective 
items should be replaced immedi- 
ately. 

Brooms, brushes, and other 
cleaning equipment used around 
energized equipment should be 
free from metal. Insulating han- 
dles of tools should be kept clean 
and dry and only nonconducting 
preservatives used on them. 

Metal ladders should not be 
used around electrical equipment. 

In emergencies where areas are 
wet, wood platforms or insulated 
stools should be used or rubber 
boots should be worn by main- 
tenance workers. 


*See Specifications for Rubber Protec- 
tive Equipment for Electrical Workers, 
ASA Series J6. 
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Combustibility of Fabrics 


Acetate. Ignites readily, melts 
and burns quickly but somewhat 
less so than rayon or cotton. 

Acrilan. Ignites readily, melts 
and burns like cotton. 

Cotton. Burns rather rapidly. 

Dacron. Ignites with difficulty, 
melts and burns slowly. 

Dynel. Difficult to ignite, melts 
but does not support combustion. 

Fortisan. Burns rapidly but is 
more resistant to heat than cotton 
or linen. 

Nylon. Quite difficult to ignite, 
melts but does not support com- 
bustion. 

Orlon. Ignites readily, melts 
and burns like cotton. 

Polyethylene. Melts and burns 
very slowly. 

Rayon. Ignites readily and 
burns rather rapidly. 

Saran. Ignites with moderate 
difficulty, self-extinguishing, 
melts but does not burn. 

Vicara. Burns rather easily but 
less flammable than rayon and 
cotton. 

Vinyon & Vinyon N. Difficult 
to ignite, melts but does not sup- 
port combustion. 

Wool. Burns slowly, tending to 
be self-extinguishing. 

X-51. Melts at open flame. 


If the Shoe Doesn’t Fit 


Some 65 per cent of the men 
and 75 per cent of the women in 
industry are said to suffer from 
corns, callouses, bunions, fallen 
arches, and other foot ailments. 

Poorly-fitted shoes are blamed 
for most of these troubles. Many 
of these shoes are apparently 
comfortable and well-fitting. How- 
ever, a shoe may feel comfortable 
without giving adequate support. 
It may even upset the normal bal- 
ance of the foot. 

Short shoes are common offend- 
ers. When too short from the heel 
to the ball of the foot they can 
cause more trouble than shoes 
which are too narrow. 

Shoes that do not allow normal 
foot movement cause much foot 
fatigue. 

If a shoe doesn’t fit, it isn’t 
really a safety shoe. Much of the 
success of any foot protection pro- 
gram depends on fit and comfort. 
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Here they are... three 
great soles that have the 
two most important 
essentials of a safety shoe 
sole ...Slip Resistance and 
Density of Material. 


Each sole has been specially 
developed to give greater 
safety ... greater comfort ... 
and longer wear under 
specific working conditions. 
Remember—it pays to 
“Sell "em the shoe with 
the Sole for the Job”. 
Write today for the free 
Gro-Cord sole selector ... 
It instantly tells you the 
best sole for any of 

50 basic jobs. 


aS 


ened Pheer 
GRO-CORD RUBBER CO. of CANADA LTD. 
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Safety Belts and Harnesses 





SAFETY BELTS or harnesses 
with life lines are required: 


—For work at high levels 

—In closed spaces where air may 
be irrespirable 

—Where there is danger of being 
buried by slides of loose material. 


Occupations in which safety 
belts are used routinely or occa- 
sionally include: 


—Structural steel and bridge 
workers 

—Window cleaners 

—Public utility linemen 

—Cranemen 

—Forestry workers 

—Miners 

—Mechanics 

—Painters 

—Workers entering tanks, bins and 
underground passages. 


In selecting equipment, con- 
sider two types of use—normal 
and emergency. 

Normal use involves compara- 
tively light stresses applied dur- 
ing regular work. These stresses 
rarely exceed the static weight 
of the wearer. 

Emergency use means stopping 
a man when he falls. This may 
subject every part of the belt to 
an impact loading many times the 
weight of the wearer. 


Types of Equipment 


Types of belt and harness have 
been developed for various oc- 
cupations. Most familiar are the 
lineman’s belt and safety strap 
and the window cleaner’s belt. 

These belts are built for extra 
severe use. Both belting material 
and hardware are the result of 
much research and experience in 
the field. Belts are usually seri- 
ally numbered and dated so rec- 
ords of age and condition may be 
kept. 


Materials. Leather and cotton 
or linen webbing belts are pro- 
vided by most manufacturers. 

Well-tanned and oiled leather 
resists most chemicals but it 
should not be left in contact with 
them. Regular cleaning after use 
is important. 


154 


Leather %-in. thick and 1%-in. 
wide will have an_ ultimate 
strength of about 500 Ibs. This 
is adequate for lifting a man out 
of a tank or bin. 

Webbing will stand more heat 
than leather, and after soaking in 
water, will dry out in its natural 
condition. Friction buckles can be 
used with webbing, avoiding loss 
of strength at buckle holes. 

Belts intended to check a fall 
demand strength proportionate to 
possible distance of fall and 
weight of body. A 2” x %4” 
leather belt would probably ar- 
rest the fall of a window washer 
at 6 ft. It might break at 10 ft. 

For a comfortable margin of 
safety, a window cleaner’s leather 
belt should be at least 3” x %”. 

Webbing of special type is 
available for certain uses. It can 
be treated to resist paint and mil- 
dew. For the chemical and pe- 
troleum industries, webbing im- 
pregnated with neoprene resists 
acid conditions. 


Quick release from a safety 
belt may be desirable in case of 
fire. Petroleum workers, for in- 
stance, use belts with a quick re- 


SAFETY BELTS and life lines, also 

hard hats, are worn by this clean-up 

crew in a chemical plant. A dual tone 

signal horn powered by freon gas can 
be sounded in an emergency. 


lease buckle which can be disen- 
gaged instantly by a single motion 
of the hand. 

Belts for some occupations con- 
tain loops and pockets for light 
tools. 

For many occupations a lighter 
belt will provide ample protec- 
tion. These may be of the simple 
body type or the harness type. 
Both types have a D to which a 
life line is attached. The harness 
type distributes the shock over 
the shoulders, back, and waist 
instead of concentrating it at the 
waist. 


Body harness with life line at- 
tached expedites rescue if the 
wearer should be overcome by 
gas or vapors, buried by falls of 
loose materials or injured in con- 
fined spaces. 

Wherever work requires a sup- 
plied-air respirator, harness and 
life line rather than a belt should 
be used. 

If long free falls are possible, 
harness should be designed to 
distribute the impact force over 
legs and chest as well as waist. 

The longer the free fall, the 
greater the impact force exerted 
upon harness and life line. Tie 
off the line as short as move- 
ments of the worker will permit. 


Boatswain’s chair. Where a belt 
must support the entire weight 
of a man while he works, as in 
raising and lowering him along 
the wall of a building, a boat- 
swain’s swing chair should be 
used. In this type of belt, one 
strap is used as a seat, sometimes 
with a board to make it more 
comfortable. Attached to the seat 
strap at each side is a strap 
around the waist to prevent his 
falling out of the seat. The waist 
strap permits the wearer to stand 
or sit. 


Collapsible canvas tool buckets 
are also needed on some jobs so 
the worker may have his hands 
free while climbing. Edge tools 
should be protected by guards 
while being carried. 

—To page 207 
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The Goodall produets described Sle are wedd 
to the highest standards for quality in materials _ 
and workmanship, with their safety features 


thoroughly proven in — to e. industries. 


You can purchase 


that they will fulfill their i 
your entire satis > 





‘|PRODUCTS 





‘‘TOE-SAVER’’ © SAFETY 


Surest protection against toe injuries, 
with all the wearing comfort of a 
first-quality boot. Built-in, reinforced 
steel toe cap tested to withstand 
2,000 Ibs. pressure per square inch, 
Covered by a white toe cap for quick 
identification by Safety Engineers. 
This boot is made of smooth, tough, 
flexible black rubber, lined with 


heavy duck. A cushion insole 
adds to its comfort, and a 
tire-tread outsole guards 
against slipping on wet or 
greasy floors. Available in 
all boot sizes, in full hip, 
three-quarter and short. 


““RUBBERHIDE’’ 
SAFETY INNERSOLES 


Eliminate foot injuries re- 
sulting from punctures by 
nails and other sharp- 
pointed underfoot ob- 
jects. Made with sheet 
of thin, high-tensile 
spring steel, inseparably 
bonded between layer of 
top-grade sole leather, 
and layer of rubberized 
canvas duck. Extremely 
flexible, light in weight, 
“easy to wear”. In all 
rubber boot and boot- 
last shoe sizes. 


““GOODSEAL”’ 
SAFETY GLOVES 


Made of a special 
rubber compound 
that withstands con- 
stant contact with 
virtually all solids and 
solutions. Smooth, 
flexible, and highly 
resistant to snagging 
and puncturing. 

“Goodseal” Gloves 
are available in light, 


“HARDBOILED” 
SAFETY HATS 


FIBREGLASS OR ALUMINUM 
The ultimate in head pro- 
tection, yet light-weight 
and comfortable. Exceed 
highest established require- 
ments for strength; heat, 
fire and moisture resist- 
ance; and dielectric tests. 
Wide range of colors. 


medium and heavy weights, some styles having turned-up 
cuffs to keep chemicals and acids from arms and clothing. 


PROTECTIVE SUITS, COATS, APRONS 


A style for every kind of work in field, plant or laboratory, 
in rubber, neoprene latex and oiled. Designed for maxi- 
mum protection and comfort, and made to assure un- 
equalled value through durability and long wear. Write 
for copy of special Clothing Catalog. 


GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, MILLS and EXPORT DIVISION: 710 WHITEHEAD RD., TRENTON 4, N. J. 


Branches: Philadelphia + 
Milwaukee ¢ Los Angeles + 


New York * Boston «* Pittsburgh * Indianapolis * Kansas City, Mo. « Chicago * Detroit + St. Paul 
San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane + Portland + Salt Lake City * Denver « Houston * Charlotte 


Atlanta * Miami and Stvart, Florida * Goodall Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto * Distributors in Other Principal Cities. 
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lf You Employ Women 


Add a few refinements to the health and 
safety measures you provide for men 


LAWS governing the employ- 
ment of women are now in force 
in most states. Some of these are 
quite detailed; others cover only 
the barest essentials of employ- 
ment. 

Safe, hygienic working condi- 
tions are the right of every em- 
ployee—male or female. However, 
women are generally more sensi- 
tive to their surroundings than 
men and certain refinements in 
their surroundings are generally 
desirable. 

Copies of state regulations are 
available from state labor depart- 
ments. The Women’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor 
has also compiled much informa- 
tion on the employment of women. 

For successful placement, the 
Women’s Bureau offers these 
recommendations: 


1. Survey jobs to decide which 
are suitable for women. 

2. Adapt jobs to fit their smaller 
frames and lesser physical strength. 
(Generally about 60 per cent the 
strength of men.) 

3. Provide service facilities to ac- 
commodate the anticipated number 
of women. 

4. If the number of women em- 
ployed justifies it, appoint a woman 
personnel director and the head of 
a women’s counselor system. 

5. Select women carefully and 
for specific jobs. 

6. Develop a program for induc- 
tion and training. 

7. Maintain safe, healthful, and 
pleasant working conditions. 





REFERENCES 


Women at Work—Bulletin No. 161, 
Women’s Bureau, U .S. Department of 
Labor, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Handbook of Facts on Women Work- 
ers—Bulletin No. 242, Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Women in Industry, Their Health and 
Efficiency—A. M. Baetjer; W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., Philadelphia, 1946. 


8. Supervise intelligently. 
9. Give women equal opportunity 
with men. 


The Medical Department should 
know job requirements to deter- 
mine whether the applicant has 
the physical and mental qualifica- 
tions. Some of the factors include: 


1. Skill and knowledge required. 

2. Physical exertion required. 

3. Operation hazards, exposure to 
moving machinery. 

. Amount of sitting and stand- 
ing. 

. Contacts with toxic 
fumes, gases and odors. 

. Finger dexterity, vision, wheth- 
er working alone or with 
others. 


dusts, 


Women are supposed to excel 
in routine, repetitive operations, 
and in those requiring finger or 
hand dexterity, assembling small 
parts, inspecting, packing, work 
requiring alertness and care, or 
the use of light instruments. Many 
of them do, of course, but it 
should not be assumed that every 
woman has these qualifications. 

The important points to re- 
member are that women have less 
physical strength than men and 
that many jobs must be adjusted 
to their physical characteristics. 


Special adjustments should be 
made at these points: 


1. Guards should be set close 

enough that the woman’s small- 
er hands cannot enter the 
openings. 
Height of benches, distances 
away from piece parts, and 
foot pedals or hand controls 
should be reset to conform to 
the generally shorter stature 
and reach of women. 

. Extensions of levers on ma- 
chines, tools, and equipment to 
produce the same force with 
less effort. 

. Use of lighter and longer 
wrenches to reduce strain on 
operators. 





5. Suspension and counterbalanc- 
ing of heavy hand tools where 
substitution of lighter tools is 
impractical. 


Seating is vitally important. Ar- 
rangements should be made so 
that women can change from a 
standing to a sitting position. In 
muscular work, output has been 
found to increase from 2 per cent 
to 13 per cent when workers could 
alternate sitting and standing. 


Material Handling. Women 
should be trained in proper lift- 
ing methods, just as men workers 
are, and their limitations must be 
remembered. The following 
weights, in compact form, are 
within the safe limits for male and 
female workers required to per- 
form continuous or repetitive lift- 
ing operations: 

Male workers—50 Ibs. 

Female workers—25 lbs. 

Mechanized lifting and convey- 
ing devices are desirable. Unnec- 
essary lifting from one level to 
another and stacking above shoul- 
der height should be avoided. 


Protective Equipment 


Special clothing is needed by 

women: 

1. To protect them from being 
caught in moving machinery; 
from the hazards of dusts, 
gases, fumes, or acids; from 
flammable materials; from fly- 
ing and dropped objects; from 
material on floors; from ordi- 
nary dust and dirt. 

2. To reduce fatigue. 

3. To improve morale. 

4. To keep the product clean. 

Women require the same safety 

features in protective clothing 
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Sarety Suoes 


add ‘pleasure’ and ‘bounce’ 
to every work day! 


See the difference in their 
style... feel the comfort of the 
soft-textured leathers . . . 
notice month after month the 
difference in their long, 
long wear! 


NO. $-407 
TYROLEAN 2/01, OXFORD 


Soft, Desert Butternut "Dress Glove” 
Tannage, Popular Thick Non-Slip Wedge 
Cushion-Crepe Treaded Sole, Full Cushion 
Insole. Completely Leather Lined. Dacron 
Stitched. Genuine Rawhide Laces. 


Very Popular for Work and Casual Wear! , *QUILON is DuPont's Reg. Trademork 


for its Chrome Complex 


. NO. R-58 


oil RECORD oustaiat COMPANY 


DEPT. MS, 3301 ARCH STREET ¢ PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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Industrial Gloves... 
made to fit the job 


R-60 “GRIP-ALL” 
Coated with coarse 
rubber dust for handling 
slippery objects 


PY-98 PLASTIC COATED 
Standard weight, 
abrasive-resistant, 

liquid-proof 


7703 NEOPRENE COATED 
14%" industrial weight 
with natural-fit fingers 


No matter what the job, there’s a Hood Industrial 
Glove that fits it perfectly. The style, shape, materials 
and treatment of every Hood Glove are determined 
by the requirements of a specific kind of work. That's 
why it’s important to specify “Hood”— the glove 
that’s “tailor-made” for the job. 


Write today for free 1957 Hood Glove Guide — shows 
you how to choose the RIGHT glove for EACH job. 


a division of the B. F. Goodrich Company 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 


RUBBER + NEOPRENE + PLASTIC COATED INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 
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and equipment as men, but ap- 
pearance is important, as many 
women object to “unflattering” 
garments. 

Most women will listen to rea- 
son, however. Educational cam- 
paigns, exhibits of uniforms, head 
coverings, shoes, and other safe 
clothing will help. Too, suppliers 
recognize women’s vanity and 
offer clothing and equipment 
styled so it will be acceptable. 

Work clothing for women should 
be comfortable in any tempera- 
ture in which it is worn. It should 
also be appropriate for the job 
and, where possible, attractive. 
Suitable dresses, uniforms, and 
smocks are available and, where 
skirts are a hazard, slacks and 
coveralls are used. Clothing must 
fit and not interfere with the 
worker’s movements. Tight-fitting 
garments cause strain and in- 
crease fatigue. 

Outer garments should avoid 
loose sleeves, tails, full skirts, 
flounces, ties, lapels and cuffs. No 
loose-fitting open sweaters should 
be worn. Jewelry, too, can be a 
hazard and should be avoided on 
the job. 


Head and hair protection. Caps 
with stiff visors, hair nets, and 
ventilated turbans are available 
to protect hair from catching in 
moving belts, spindles, and other 
moving machinery and equip- 
ment. Paper caps are used in 
some food plants where the main 
object is to protect the hair and 
scalp from dust or to keep foreign 
material out of the product. These 
are usually provided by manage- 
ment and are changed frequently. 

Static electricity is a hazard to 
consider, for it pulls hair toward 
machinery where, if not confined, 
it can be caught in moving parts. 


Hand and arm protection. 
Gloves should fit snugly, should 
not be cumbersome, and should 
extend a sufficient distance be- 
yond the wrist to fit under sleeves. 

Sleeves should reach from the 
wrist to the armpit and should be 
fastened at both ends. They 
should fit over the gloves and 
should be roomy enough to allow 
for flexing the elbows without 
sliding up and down the arm. 


—To page 165 
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For use with live 
line tools on circuits 
which are energized 
up to and including 


15,000 volts. 


SALISBUR 


CHICAGO 
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THE SAFETY LIBRARY 





Books, pamphiets and periodicals of interest 


to safety men 


Compiled by Ruth Parks, Librarian, NSC 


Plant Security 


Industrial Plant Protection, by John 
Richelieu Davis, 566 pages, published 
by Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, IIl., 
1957, $12.00. 


Industrial Plant Protection is an 
intelligent, really complete text- 
book and certainly is a great step 
forward in the development of 
plant security literature. 

Mr. Davis is Lecturer in Indus- 
trial Security, Michigan State 
University, Security Coordinator, 
The Hallicrafters Company, and 
operates his own plant protection 
consultation service, Davis Asso- 
ciates. 

The author has written this 
book for the purpose of presenting 
the major items of protection 
which apply to all sizes and types 
of industrial plants. The material 
not only has for its target the 
plant protection officer, but it en- 
compasses the administrative as- 
pects as well as plant security. It 
is recommended for personne! di- 
rectors and industrial relations 
directors as well as plant protec- 
tion officers. 

The book has six sections: sec- 
tion one includes such chapters 
as Selection and Training of Plant 
Officers; Self Defense; Legal Prob- 
lems; Interrogation; Firearms .. . 
Safety Precautions. 

Section two discusses report 
writing . . . a most important skill 
in an efficient organization. 

Section three discusses person- 
nel Selection, Internal Control; 
Identification of Employees; Con- 
trol over Shipments; Parking 
Problems; A Typical Master-Key 
System . . . a vital asset to plant 
protection in case of emergency. 

Section four includes such chap- 
ters as: Heat and Fire Principles; 
Prevention of Industrial Fire 
Hazards; Control of Fires and Ex- 
tinguishers; Arson; and Computa- 
tion of Fire Rates. 


Section five discusses Accident 
Control Programs... this section 
deals with Safety Committees; 
Safety Organizations; Suggestion 
System; Safety Inspection; Inspec- 
tion of Power Transmission; A 
Checklist; Importance of Accident 
Investigations; and Good House- 
keeping. 

Section six discusses Armed 
Forces Industrial Security Regu- 
lations. This section is of great 
value to plants working on govern- 
ment contracts for the Armed 
Forces. 

The author has made use of 
illustrations throughout the book 

. including copies of excellent 
forms and diagrams most 
essential for a good organization 
and program. The book is well 
written, easily read and under- 
stood, and could serve as an in- 
valuable tool for the industrial 
security administration. Much 
could be adapted from it for effi- 
cient plant security program 


operation. 
J.C. Kato 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Aeronautics 

Noise Guide for Air Base Com- 
manders. Department of the Air 
Force, Washington, D. C. 1957. 32p. 
Air Force Pamphlet No. 32-2-1. 

Summary of NACA Survey of 
Electrostatic Fueling Hazards. Pre- 
pared for Subcommittee on Flight 
Safety. I. Irving Pinkel. National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, 1512 H St., N. W., Washington 
25, D. C. 1957. 31p. 
Air Conditioning 

Standards for Safety—Air Condi- 
tioners, Control Cooling. Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, 207 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11. 1957. 4lp. 
Chemicals 

Adipic Acid. Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, 60 
John St., New York 38. 1957. 6p. 
Chemical Hazards Information Se- 
ries No. C-68. 


Fire Protection 

Fire Hazards of Foam Rubber. 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John St., New York 
38. 1957. 5p. Special Hazards Bul- 
letin 2-104, Vol. X—1957. pp.34-38. 

Report of Research and Techno- 
logic Work on Explosives, Explo- 
sions, and Flames. Fiscal years 
1953 and 1954. U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Publications Distribution 
Section, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 1957. 127p. Information 
Circular 7804. 

A Study of the Corrosion of Va- 
porizing-Liquids Type Fire Extin- 
guishers. Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries, 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 
1957. 93p. Bulletin of Research No. 
50. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas—lIndus- 
trial Installations. Factory Mutual 
Engineering Division, 1151 Boston- 
Providence Turnpike, Norwood, 
Mass. 1957. 18p. Loss Prevention 
Bulletin 11.45. 
Metal Products Industry 

Injuries and Injury Rates in the 
Fabricated Structural Steel and Or- 
namental Metalwork Industry, 1954. 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1957. 27p. 
BLS Report No. 125. 


Mines 

American Standard Recommend- 
ed Practice for Drainage of Coal 
Mines (M6.1-1955, UDC 622.5). Re- 
vision of American Recommended 
Practice for Drainage cf Coal Mines. 
M6-1931. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 18p. 
1957. 20c. 

Auxiliary and Supplemental Mine 
Rescue Equipment. U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Publications Distribution 
Section, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 1957. 50p. Information Cir- 
cular 7808. 


Nurses 

Contemporary Developments in 
Occupational Health Nursing. 
Fourth Annual Workshop in Indus- 
trial Nursing, March 29 and 30, 1957. 
Industrial Nursing Workshop, De- 
partment of Preventive Medicine 
and Public Health, University of 
Oklahoma Medical Center, 801 
Northeast Thirteenth St., Oklahoma 
City 4, Okla. 1957. 116p. $2.00 pay- 
able to Industrial Nursing Trust 
Fund at address above. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Aeronautics 
Improving Performance, Safety of 
Man is ARDC Group’s Goal. Avia- 
tion Week, Dec. 30, 1957. p.49. 
—To page 162 
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* GREENWEAR 
— resists chemical action, 
heat, greases, moisture and 
is self-extinguishing. 


gives you the 

widest choice 

of specialized 

safety apparel 
available 


Another big step in Wi 


complete line in the Saf 
fabrics are yours to ¢ ho 
Chemical and grease 
proof clothing, new 
durability for ask 


Now, thanks to th 
choice of specialized mm 
head to toe, Wheeler « 
with more adequate and be 


It pays to use beeen ur 

apparel needs. es i 
quality, known the eae as | 
name of nearest distributor, == 


Exclusive 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE 


NEW CATALOG 


Our complete catalog gives styles, and 
specifications on our complete line. 
Make it your safety apparel bible. 
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The Safety Library 


—From page 160 


Atomic Energy 

Diffusion and Deposition in Rela- 
tion to Reactor Safety Problems. 
Maynard E. Smith and Irving A. 
Singer. American Industrial Hy- 
giene Association Quarterly, Dec., 
1957. p.319-330. 


Steel-Grip offers a complete line of safety 
apparel for every industrial need. Note Carbon Monoxide 


' especially the Steel-Grip designs in new Evaluation of the Carbon Monox- 
JAXCOLITE ely materials extremely resistant to heat, mol- 


ide Hazard from Indoor Use of Pro- 


: ten metal splash, acids, caustics, abrasion . : . 0 
ee et , and wear. Since 1910, quality manufacture =n a al _ T ucks. bag 
burlap garmentsextreme- (§ | | from selected materials has been our stand- - Hall and others. American In- 
ly resistantto heat, molten ard practice. We offer correctly designed dustrial Hygiene Association Quar- 
seca sane. See. fom safeguards, in leather, duck, Perma-Proof terly. December, 1957. p.355-359. 
wearing and low cost. materials, asbestos, wool, Dynel cloth, F 
Users won't buy anything Jaxcolite-coated materials, aluminum- Chemicals 
— Hgrme | Fe ps me 1 coated materials, etc. They give long wear, Dieldrin Poisoning in Man. Way - 

ants, aprons, sleeves, uniform dependability at the lowest man- land J. Hayes. Public Health Re- 
eggings, spats, hoods, etc. j hour costs ...the real measure of value. ports, Dec. 1957. p.1087-1092. 
Don’t buy on appearances or first price. 


Buy safeguards like you would buy ma- Commercial Vehicles 
chines .. . on performance. Buy tested and Five Rules Spark Safety for Both 
proved Steel-Grip safeguards and watch Shon and Fleet. F. O. Conney. Com- 
your costs go down. Write today for com- P 1 — I y- 
tod halide. mercial Car Journal. Jan. 1958. p. 
HEAT REPELLENT P 8 92-93. 


ALUMINIZED § ; y . 
ASBESTOS Pre-Employment X-Ray Survey 


Aluminized surface reflects of the Lumbosacral Spine in Bus 
up to 95% radiant heat. As- HE Drivers. L. Reiner. Industrial Med- 


bestos body resists fire. ow icine and Surgery. Jan. 1958. p.15- 
Result is cool safe protec- 0 2 

tion. Available in all body 0. 

protection garments. 





Electrical Industry 
Fatal Accidents in the Electric 
@ corporation Light and Power Industry. S. H. 
SPRING-TYPE 1711 Garfield Street . Young. Edison Electric Institute 
LEGGINGS, AND Danville, Iinois x | Bulletin. Dec. 1957. p.405-409. 
APRONS ; (in Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto) How to Win a Safety Award. C. B. 


hi hg Tap a eee . Boulet. Electric Light and Power. 
flameproof duck or asbes- = Jan. 15, 1958. p.58-61. 

tos. Easy to put Eason off. 
Air-pocket liming for com- i P 
fort. Special gipee-6it col- i Explosives 

lar. Tuck-in flaps protect i Machinery Explosives. Modern 
pe pote are ayer . Machine Shop. Jan. 1958. p.138 and 
materials and styles. Tell i , 140. 

us what you want. . 





Fire Protection 
TRABDE-MARK Study of Gas Explosions and 
To be sure of Fires. Quarterly of the National 


the Genvine Demand Fire Protection Association. Jan. 
this Trade Mark. | 1958. p.160-194. 


Gas Industry 

Informed Supervision—Safety. J. 
Theodore Wolfe. American Gas As- 
sociation Monthly. Dec. 1957. p.16- 
18. 


Handling Material 
How REA Eased a Whopping 
Load. Railway Age. January 6, 


ys ma . 
CERTIFIED ASBESTOS SAFEGUARDS 1958. p.23-26. 


A Steel-Grip “first”. Steel-Grip has own laboratory, tests all its raw 

mabeels. Our tests show following specifications give longest wear, STEEL-REINFORCED Hea Ith 

greatest strength: Minimum of 83% asbestos, maximum of 17% LEATHER GLOVES AND MITTS Employee Health Benefit Pro- 

long fiber cotton content. 20 worp ends per inch, 10 woof ends | : 4 
inch. Minimum weight 2.47 Ibs. per yard. bray ae Finest quetty dieens-tomed toather, ts grams. Louis S. Reed. Public 

trength min. 145 Ibs. Woof tensile strength min. 65 Ibs. Every varying weig' varying degrees | x 

Steel-Grip asbestos safeguard certified to you to meet or beat styles of steel reinforcement, according to Health Reports. Dec. 1957. p.1079- 

these specifications. Your guvorantee. Demand this certified label. the conditions of the job. Afford the utmost 1083. 

Coats, pants, gloves, mitts, etc. in wear and abrasion resistance. 
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Employee Health Service. J. F. 
McCahan. Public Health Reports. 
Dec. 1957. p.1075-1076. 

Industrial Medicine. Leo Wade. 
Public Health Reports. Dec. 1957. 
p.1067-1072. 

Medical Department Layout and 
Design. William J. Fulton. Indus- 
trial Medicine and Surgery. Jan. 
1958. p.1-14. 

Occupational Health Information 
Exchange. Dohrman H. Byers. Pub- 
lic Health Reports. Dec. 1957. p. 
1077-1078. 

Occupational Health Introspection 
and Prospection. Industrial Medi- 
cine and Surgery. Jan. 1958. p.60- 
62 

The Private Physician’s Respon- 
sibilities in Occupational Medicine. 
B. Dixon Holland. Public Health 
Reports. Dec. 1957. p.1073-1074. 

Silicosis Still Prevalent in U. S. 
New Cases Reported. Safety Stand- 
ards. Jan.-Feb. 1958. p.1-4. 

Small Plant Health Service and 
the Health Officer. Joseph H. Ger- 
ber. Public Health Reports. Dec. 
1957. p.1050-1052 

Toxicity of Ozone. Sidney Mittler. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. 
Jan. 1958. p.43-45 


Hearing 

Occupational Hearing Loss. Meyer 
S. Fox. Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery. Jan. 1958. p.21-24. 


Hospitals 

Duties of the Purchasing Agent 
in Planning for Disaster. William 
Slabodnick. Hospitals. Jan. 16, 
1958. p.62-68. 

The Engineer’s Responsibility for 
the Safety Features of the Hospital. 
Part 2. Robert W. Walker. Hospital 
Management. Feb. 1958. p.45-46. 

Hospital Patient Accidents. Thom- 
as P. Weil and Henry M. Parrish. 
Best's Insurance News—Fire and 
Casualty. Jan. 1958. p.21-23. 

Safety Should Be Built Into the 
Hospital. Daniel M. Roop. The 
Modern Hospital. Jan. 1958. p.110- 
112 


Inspection 

Ultrasonic Inspection Makes Tur- 
bine Forgings Safer. Robert N. 
Hafemeister. American Machinist. 
Dec. 30, 1957. p.85-89. 


Meat Packing Industry 

Knife Safety is Another Effective 
Program at Rath’s. National Pro- 
visioner. December 28, 1957. p.10- 
1] 


Nurses 
.ae Nurse’s Part in Poison Con- 
trol. Angela Tonyan and Johanna 
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Hot Kiln Repgited While Cooling 


Aluminized ‘ Heat Barrier | Garments reduce kiln 
downtime for Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical 
Company Cement Plant 


A new safety garment reduces kiln cooling downtime before repair 
work at Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical Company’s cement plant. 
H. J. Haeffner, Plant Superintendent, réports important time and 
dollar savings through use of the new garments. 

They’re made of lightweight, flexible 3M Aluminized Fabric 
that reflects up to 90% of radiant heat. Against “hot spots’ of 
1800° F, 3M Aluminized Fabric gives workers comfort never before 
possible. This means faster, more efficient work and less downtime. 
Lasting up to 50% longer, 3M Aluminized Fabric safety garments 
are available from leading manufacturers. 

Send coupon for details and free sample. 





Free Swatches 
Oe 
ALUMINIZED FABRIC 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., Dept. NW-38, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Please send me 3M Aluminized Fabric swatches and information. 


Title__ 














: Zone_____ State. 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
. where research is the key to tomorrow! 


“3M" is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing C , St. Paul 6, Minn. 
General Export: 99 Park Avenve, New York 16, N. Y. in Canada: P. O. Box 757, London, Ontario. 





ee el 
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IMPORTANT SAFETY NEWS 


New line of North PVC 
industrial clothing and gloves 


FEATURES 


e@ Tough—last two to five times as 
long 


@ Flexible—allow full freedom of 
movement 


e Resistant—withstand chemicals, 
oils and solvents; nonflammable and 
waterproof 


Seams are stitched with strong chemical 
and heat resistant thread, then shielded 
and electronically welded for liquid- 
proof security. 

Pliable plastic buttons are electronically 
welded in place, providing greater 
strength than sewn types. 


Raglan sleeve design and generous cut 
mean extra comfort. 


North PVC fabric has excellent abrasion | 


and snag resistance. 


Garments are non-aging, nonoxidizing | 
and nonflammable—remarkably easy | 


to clean. 


Safety fly front available with welded 
buttons, snap fasteners or zipper closure. 


Gloves have a knitted interlocked fabric | 
lining and are made with a special PVC | 
compound providing great flexibility | 


and two to five times the life of ordi- 
nary types. 


The complete North PVC line includes 
industrial gloves, aprons, rain wear, and 


a wide range of protective clothing of | 


all types. Write today for complete 
information. 


JOMAC Sic. 


Dept. D, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


Associated companies and distributors throughout the world 
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Scholtz Jensen. American Journal 
of Nursing. Jan. 1958. p.96-99. 


Organization 

What Makes the Difference in the 
Effectiveness of a Safety Program. 
W. D. Davey. Pulp & Paper Maga- 
zine of Canada. Dec. 1957. p.238- 
242. 


Petroleum Industry 

Mass Mobilization at Meraux 
Controls Costly Refinery Conflagra- 
tion. Fire Engineering. Jan. 1958. 
p.33-34. 


Radiation 
Radiological Health. Public Health 
Reports. Dec. 1957. p.1113-1120. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

Worker’s Compensation and the 
Physician. Theodore C. Waters. 
Public Health Reports. Dec. 1957. 
p.1053-1057. 


ADDRESSES OF MAGAZINES 
MENTIONED 


Readers are asked to send their 
requests for copies of magazine ar- 
ticles to the publishers, rather than 
to the NSC Library, which is unable 
to fill such orders. 

American Gas Association Monthly, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

American Industrial Hygiene Associ- 
ation Quarterly, 605 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. 

American Journal of Nursing, 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16. 

American Machinist, McGraw - Hill 
Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 

Aviation Week, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. 

Best’s Insurance News—Fire and 
Casualty, Alfred M. Best Co., 75 Fulton 
St.. New York 38. 

Commercial Car Journal, Chilton Co., 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edison Electric Institute Bulletin, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

Fire Engineering, Case-Shepperd- 
Mann Dept., 305 E. 45th St., New York 
17. 

Hospital Management, 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3. 

Hospitals, American Hospital Associ- 
ation, 18 E. Division St., Chicago 10. 

Industrial Medicine and Surgery, 605 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

Modern Machine Shop, Gardner Pub- 
lications, 431 Main St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

National Provisioner, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10. 

Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, 
Gardenville, Que., Canada. 

Quarterly of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
St., Boston 10, Mass. 

Railway Age, 30 Church St., New 
York 7. 

Safety Standards, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Women 
—From page 158 


Aprons should be full and 
should cover the front of the body 
from well below the knee to the 
neck. They should be fastened 
around the neck and waist with- 
out loose ends. 


Shoes. Women’s work shoes 
should be adequate in weight, 
comfortable and well-fitting—and 
equipped with steel toes where 
hazards so indicate. They should 
have low or medium heels—no 
open toes or sling-back heels. 
High heels on the job should be 
discouraged, since women usually 
are more susceptible to falls than 
men. Shoes should provide proper 


support. 


Stockings. Right size reduces 
pressure and fatigue from that 
cause. Cotton stockings are re- 
quired in certain hazardous loca- 
tions, such as hospital operating 
rooms, where synthetic textiles 
may cause static sparks. 


Sanitary Facilities. Important to 
the health and morale of women 
workers are clean and adequate 
toilet facilities, properly equipped 
rest rooms, locker rooms, and 
showers. Good seating facilities, 
couches, and mirrors should be 
provided. 


Work and Pregnancy. With 
many married women at work, 
the effect of work on pregnancy 
involves questions of social ad- 
justment as well as work prob- 
lems. Individual cases may need 
specific advice and treatment. 

In general, pregnant women 
should not be employed in jobs 
involving heavy lifting or other 
heavy work or in jobs involving 
continuous standing and moving 
about. Nor should women be em- 
ployed in the following types of 
work during any period of preg- 
nancy: occupations that require a 
good sense of bodily balance, such 
as work on scaffolds or steplad- 
ders; operation of power-driven 
machines having a point-of-oper- 
ation hazard. 

Although evidence indicates 
that non-pregnant women are no 
more susceptible than men to in- 
dustrial poisons, some toxic sub- 
stances are considered extra haz- 
ardous during pregnancy. 
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the measure 
of fatigue... 
is often made 
with a man’s 
two feet 


Day-long foot comfort depends a good deal on the sole 
underfoot — a sole which should be flexible for cormmfort yet 
offer full protection against all sorts of flooring conditions. 


Vul-Cork, the original cork and rubber soling material, 
has concentrated exclusively for over 30 years on the work 
shoe sole industry, providing it with the best soling mate- 
rials available ... designed for comfort, for wear, for safety. 


To fully cover today’s complex industrial needs, The 
Cambridge Rubber Co. manufactures three Vul-Cork soles: 
Vul-Cork, Vul-Cork Neoprene and Vul-Cork Micro Cell 
Neoprene. If you would like more information about these 
soles and their uses, write today, we'll be happy to send 
you full information. 


- :) 
Vul-Cork Sole Division, Cambridge Rubber Co., Taneytown, Md. Makers of Vul-Cork 


VUL CORK & 
VULCORK NEOP 


$0 light, s0 flexible, 20 resitiont you con roll them up... right in the paim of 














HEAT PROTECTION 


far ever 50 samme. ede ix ecaian teen neane ack be eeedaes 
for over 50 years. asbestos—leather—fireproofed duck our 
are eee Pate oe ‘They include 

*Gloves *Sleeves 

*Spats *Hats 

*Helmets *Pants 

*Coats 
*Arm * Masks 
Protectors *Aprons 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
A few territories open for qualified sales representatives. 


HOLCOMB SAFETY GARMENT CO. 


118 NORTH JEFFERSON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


AFFORD ae BEST 
HGzotecron 
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Lighting 
—From page 23 


light output and watts decrease, 
though life lengthens. If voltage 
is higher, light output and watts 
increase but life is shortened. 

Voltage variation should be 
held within 3 volts of rated lamp 
voltage for 110-125-v. lamps and 
within 6 volts for 220-250-v. 
lamps. 


Reflectors. Many types of re- 
flectors are available to conserve 
light and prevent glare. In choos- 
ing the lighting unit consider: 


—Distribution of light on the job. 

—Efficiency of light output. 

—Sturdiness of construction. 

—Adaptability if more 
needed. 

—Economy of cleaning and replace- 
ment. 


light is 


Lamps with a reflecting surface 
inside the bulb have important 
advantages where dust, fumes, 
and other conditions make main- 
tenance difficult or costly. The 


reflecting surface is sealed against 
deterioration and light is diffused 
through the bottom of the lamp. 

Reflectorized lamps are avail- 
able in both filament and mer- 
cury vapor types. 


Natural Light 


A plant may be designed to 
make full use of daylight or to 
depend largely or wholly on ar- 
tificial light. The problem is 
primarily one of economics, tak- 
ing into consideration the number 
of sunny days and the increased 
cost of construction to bring day- 
light into the plant. 

Sawtooth roofs, oriented to 
avoid direct sunlight, offer the 
most effective way of daylighting 
a one-story building. Extra con- 
struction cost as compared with 
a flat roof, may amount to 20 per 
cent or more. 

Side windows alone are un- 
satisfactory for lighting extensive 
areas. Skylights are rather ex- 
pensive to keep in repair and 
clean. Upkeep may be expensive 


in regions where hail storms are 
frequent. 


Refracting and diffusing glass 
are helpful in subduing glare. 
They improve distribution of 
light, particularly to distant parts 
of the room. 


Translucent coatings for win- 
dows on the sunny side of build- 
ings also help in reducing glare. 

Reflection of daylight from 
sources outside a building can 
often be utilized. Light colors for 
faces of structures, walls of 
courts, and sawtooth roofs are 
helpful. These surfaces should be 
kept clean and free from sources 
of glare. 

Sudden transition from bright 
to dim areas in a plant is hazard- 
ous. While the pupil of the eye 
is adjusting itself to the dimmer 
light there is a period of semi- 
blindness. Gradations of light at 
the approaches to areas of differ- 
ent intensity will avoid this 
trouble. 


Photoelectric cells can main- 





ALL-NEOPRENE RUBBER 


BUNA N SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


WRITE FOR INDUSTRIAL GLOVE FOLDER AND PRICES 


CHARLESTON RUBBER COMPANY 
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“ANSWERS” 


TO BETTER HAND 
PROTECTION 


““NEO-SOL" All-Neoprene industrial 
protective gloves offer dependable 
protection from most industrial chemicals 
and solvents, and have excellent 

snag resistant qualities. 


“HY-SOL" Buna N Synthetic Rubber 
gloves offer premium protection against, 
and outstanding resistance to, organic 
solvents and industrial chemicals. 
Available in a complete range of sizes, 
lengths, and thicknesses, with ‘‘Grip-Saf"’ 
Hand or Smooth Finish. 


CHARCO'S PROTECTIVE 
GLOVES FOR INDUSTRIAL 
USE ARE NOT LATEX-TYPE 
GLOVES, THEY ARE MILLED 
MULTIPLE-DIP CEMENT-TYPE 
GLOVES WHICH OFFER 
LONGER, SAFER SERVICE 


16 STARK INDUSTRIAL PARK 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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tain an even level of light, turn- 
ing on artificial lighting when 
illumination falls below a speci- 
fied number of footcandles. 


Special Fixtures 

Where lighting equipment is 
required for special uses or sub- 
jected to abnormal conditions, 
many types of lamps and fixtures 
are available. 

Glow lamps are used as signal, 
pilot, and night lights. They are 
not practical for general illumina- 
tion. 


Shock-resisting lamps are con- 
structed to withstand shocks and 
bumps. They are used chiefly 
with portable fixtures on exten- 
sion cords. 


Vibration lamps have a more 
flexible tungsten filament and 
special support. Since vibration 
and shock frequently ,occur to- 
gether, testing both lamps will 
tell which gives longer service. 

Weather-resistant lamps are 
used for outdoor lighting in in- 


dustrial plants, docks, athletic 


Bashlin's 


Semi floating, 
Shifting “D" Safety 
Belt with nylon 
Safety Feature 


Leather Safety Straps ~ ™ 
24 Styles Shifting “9” 


a? 


SP een 


arenas, etc. They stand exposure 
to rain, sleet and snow without 
cracking. 


Explosion-resistant fixtures are 
used where dusts, gases, fumes 
and vapors may create a hazard- 
ous atmosphere. 


Infrared lamps, available in 
types and sizes up to 1,000 watts, 
are used for baking, drying and 
heating processes, as well as for 
therapeutic use. 


Maintenance 

Efficient lighting requires a sys- 
tematic maintenance program. 
Equipment may meet all require- 
ments when installed but dust 
and grime immediately start re- 
ducing light output. 

The first step in a maintenance 
schedule is to check illumination 
periodically with a light meter. 
When light is decreased to 75 
per cent of its original value, 
lamps and reflectors should be 
washed with warm water and a 
detergent containing no free al- 
kali. 


an Eee te al ls < eee 


W. M. BASHLIN COMPANY 


GROVE CITY 3, PA. 
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Group replacement of lamps, 
both filament and fluorescent, is 
often practicable and desirable. 
The saving in cost of replacing a 
large number of lamps at one 
time is greater than the value of 
the remaining light output of the 
lamps. Point of replacement is 
usually 60 to 80 per cent of the 
rated lamp life. 


Disconnecting hangers permit 
lowering fixtures to the ground 
or floor for cleaning, relamping 
and repairs. Much climbing is 
eliminated. 


Outdoor Lighting 


Outdoor lighting for night work 
or to detect trespassers is re- 
quired by most industrial plants. 
Where work is done outdoors 
after dark, levels must be higher 
than those needed chiefly for 
plant guards to spot intruders and 
detect unusual activities and con- 
ditions. 

Light sources should be shielded 
and aimed so that the area can be 
seen clearly. Light can be di- 
rected to form a “glare barrage” 


EQUIPMENT 


ba 


oon 
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in the direction from which in- 
truders might approach the plant. 


Emergency Lighting 


Where power failure would en- 
danger life, an emergency light- 
ing system should be provided. It 
should be independent of the gen- 
eral lighting system. Exit, corri- 
dor, platform, wharf, and other 
locations should be included in 
the system so that persons could 
find their way out of a building. 

Approved automatic devices 
should be installed to transfer the 
lighting load from general to 
emergency circuits in case of 
trouble. 


Portable systems. For such 
emergencies as fire, explosion, ac- 
cidents, or mobs, portable emer- 
gency lighting is needed. Portable 
wide and narrow beam floodlights 
with long extension cords will be 
helpful in rescue work and main- 
taining order. For use far from 
power sources, a power unit 
mounted on a truck is needed. 





Standards 


Lighting fixtures differ greatly 
in quality of materials, workman- 
ship and lighting efficiency. To 
protect the buyer, the RLM 
Standards Institute provides rec- 
ognized minimum standards of 
quality in lighting equipment. 
Equipment bearing the RLM 
label meets the Institute’s re- 
quirements. * * * 


Plastics That 
Protect Us 


MODERN LIVING and many 
industrial processes have been 
revolutionized by the introduction 
of an enormous variety of mold- 
able synthetic materials described 
as “plastics.” Many of these have 
important uses in protecting the 
worker against accidental injury 
and occupational diseases. 
Plastics have a wide range of 
characteristics. They may be 
transparent, translucent or 
opaque. They can provide tough, 


pliable films, or hard, shatter- 
resisting masses. For years they 
have been used for protection 
against the hazards of falling and 
flying objects, corrosive chemi- 
cals, dusts, gases, vapors, and 
other injurious agents. 

Transparent plastic with good 
optical qualities is used for gog- 
gles and face shields. It can be 
used for corrective as well as 
plano goggles. 

One reason for the wide use of 
plastics is their resistance to de- 
teriorating agents. From hun- 
dreds of compounds, it is possible 
to obtain a suitable one for a 
particular purpose. 

Most natural materials offer 
only limited resistance. Rubber, 
for example, while an excellent 
impermeable material for many 
uses, is affected by oil, sunlight, 
heat, and some acids. When worn 
next to the skin for long periods 
it may cause irritation. 

Some untreated fabrics, such as 
cotton and linen, are flammable 
and readily affected by acids. 

A plastic to meet any specific 





TARPS THAT TAKE A 
iy DRENCHING IN SPARKS 


»-eand go right on 


protecting 








This photo shows a Sta-SAare Tarp at work 
in a large oil refinery where the constant 
threat of fire demands positive protec- 
tion. Even after long use on outdoor 
welding jobs, and repeated exposure to oil, 
this SraSare Tarp still gives the superior 
safety required. The weather has no effect 
on its flame resistance and oil, dirt and 
greases wash right off! 


Regardless of the application, STa-Sare 
Welding Tarps never lose their fire 
resistance. They last longer, cut your re- 
placement costs to an absolute minimum. 


For more information, write today for 


your bulletin StaSafe Welding Tarps 
STANDARD SAFETY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


232 WEST ONTARIO STREET 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
855 EAST !S2nd ST. 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 
597 BROADWAY 
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CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


LOS ANGELES 66, CAL. 
12921 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
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purpose can usually be com- 
pounded. Compounds can be 
made impervious to oils, acids, 
and most organic solvents. Some 
are shatter-resistant, nonconduc- 
tive of electricity, and heat and 
cold proof. It is often possible to 
combine many of these properties 
in one compound. 

Some plastics are nontoxic, 
odorless, and tasteless and are 
suitable containers for food prod- 
ucts. They can be molded to very 
close tolerances, an important 
factor in economical production. 
Most of them can be produced in 
a wide range of colors. 

Articles of safety equipment in 
which plastics are used include: 

Goggles and face shields 

Hard hats 

Respirators, gas and dust masks 

Garments of plastic film or coated 

fabric 

Containers for first aid kits 

Instruments for the dispensary 


Types of Plastics 
Following is a list of the more 
common types of plastic materials 


with their properties and uses: 


Acrylics 

Optical clarity, shatter resistance, 
weather resistance, machinability, wide 
color range. 

Uses—Goggles, face shields, aircraft 
turrets, auto taillights, signs, brush 
backs. Dynel, Acrilan, Orlon textiles 
for work clothing. 


Alkyds and Rosin Modifications 
Good electrical insulation, heat resist- 
ance, dimensional! stability, fast curing. 
Uses—Paints, ignition parts, magneto 
rotors, linoleum surfacings. 


Aminos (Urea and Melamine) 

Good electrical insulation, resistant 
to organic solvents, unlimited color 
range. 

Uses—Buttons, dishes, laminated 
table tops, housings for kitchen appli- 
ances. 


Cellulose Plastic Materials 

Toughness, high impact strength, 
good electrical insulation, ease of fab- 
rication, lustrous finish. 

Uses—Frames for eyeglasses, irriga- 
tion pipe, display packaging, rayon and 
acetate textiles. 


Coumarone — Indene and Petroleum 
Resins 

Resistance to water and caustic 
cleaners, compatibility with compound- 
ing ingredients, glass. 
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Uses—Asphalt floor tiles, waterproof 
coatings, aluminum paints, printing 
inks. 

Epoxies 

Excellent adhesion, resistance to 
chemicals and heat, can be cured at 
room temperatures. 

Uses—Adhesives, surface coatings, 
transformer and motor laminates, 
printed circuit backing. 

Fluorocarbons 

Extreme resistance to solvents and 
corrosive agents, high impact strength, 
wide temperature range. 

Uses—Chemical tubing, high tem- 
perature insulation, pump diaphragms. 
Nylon 

Good strength and toughness over 
wide temperature range, wear resist- 
ance, self-lubricating. 

Uses—Gears, rope, brush bristles, 
slide fasteners, combs, nylon textiles. 
Phenolic and other tar acid resins 

Hard and rigid, good electrical in- 
sulation, low water absorption, good 
temperature range. 

Uses—Protective hats, goggle frames, 
grinding wheels, plywood, telephone 
handsets, radio-TV cabinets, shell 
molding, dials. 

Polyethylene 

Inert to solvents, flexible and tough 
over wide temperature range, non- 
toxic, odorless, tasteless. 
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Uses—Coaxial cables, semi-rigid 
kitchenware, squeeze bottles, packag- 
ing. 


Polyester Resins 

Weather-resistant, strong, formable 
with low pressure, compatible with 
many fillers. 

Uses—Reinforced plastics for auto 
bodies, boats, translucent panels, Dac- 
ron textiles. 


Silicones 
Extreme heat resistance, good dielec- 
tric properties over wide frequency 
range, low water absorption. 
Uses—Insulation for generator coils, 
circuit breakers, waterproof coatings, 
auto polishes. 


Styrene Resins 

Lightest of commercial plastics, ex- 
cellent moldability, tasteless, odorless, 
unlimited color range. 

Uses—Lighting fixtures, wall tiles, 
refrigerator parts, kitchenware, toys, 
and novelties. 


Vinyl Resins 

Tough and strong, excellent electrical 
insulation, resistancé to chemicals, oil 
and weathering. 

Uses—Floor tile, protective garments 
for a wide range of exposures, metal 
and fabric coatings, rainwear, pipe and 
pipe fittings, valves, electrical insula- 
tion, machine and structural parts. 


Note: Data presented in this table 
were obtained largely from The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. and Bakelite Corp. The 
number of applications of these plastic 
materials could, of course, be expanded 
considerably. 


Adopts New Radiation 
Exposure Limits 


Tue U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has approved for use in its 
facilities and those of its contrac- 
tors new maximum permissible 
radiation exposures recommended 
by the National Committee on 
Radiation Protection and Meas- 
urement. 

No appreciable modification of 
the Commission’s present radio- 
logical safety practices will be 
required as a result of the new 
radiation exposure standards. In 
actual practice, the radiation ex- 
posure of nearly all of the workers 
in Commission facilities has been 
below both the new and the old 
levels recommended by the 
NCRPM. Such adjustments in 
present safety practices as are 


required will be made as soon as 
practicable. 

The Commission action does 
not affect the operations of Com- 
mission licensees. Radiation ex- 
posure standards for licensees are 
set in a Commission regulation 
(Title 10, Chapter 1, Code of 
Federal Regulations, Part 20, 
Standards for Protection Against 
Radiation) which remains in ef- 
fect. The Commission is currently 
considering amendments to this 
regulation to make it consistent 
with the new recommendations. 

Most of the limits apply to 
occupational exposures received 
by workers in areas where radia- 
tion levels are monitored and con- 
trolled. A basic revision in the 
radiation standards recommended 
by the NCRPM is the inclusion 
of a new provision to limit the 
total radiation dose any individ- 
ual may accumulate beyond the 
age of 18 to an average of 5 rems 
per year and not more than 15 
rems in any year. (A rem, roent- 
gen equivalent man, is a radiation 
dose of any ionizing radiation 
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estimated to produce a biological 
effect equivalent to that produced 
by one roentgen of x-rays.) 

The NCRPM pointed out in 
connection with the new provi- 
sion that “changes in the accumu- 
lated maximum permissible dose 
are not the result of positive evi- 
dence of damage due to the use 
of earlier permissible dose levels, 
but rather are based on the desire 
to bring the maximum permissible 
dose into accord with the trends 
of scientific opinion. 

Another basic revision in the 
NCRPM recommendations occurs 
in the permissible radiation 
levels for internal emitters, radio- 
active substances that tend to get 
into and remain in the human 
body. 

In controlled areas, the maxi- 
mum permissible concentrations 
in air and water of radioactive 
substances that tend either to be 
distributed evenly throughout the 
body or to be concentrated near 
the gonads has been reduced to 
one-third of the values previously 
specified for occupational expo- 
sures to such radioactive sub- 
stances. The maximum permissi- 
ble concentrations of radioactive 
substances that tend to be con- 
centrated in single organs other 
than the gonads, such as stron- 
tium-90 in the bones, remain at 
the previously recommended lev- 
els. 

For individuals outside of con- 
trolled areas, the maximum per- 
missible concentration continues 
to be one-tenth of the recom- 
mended permissible exposures 
for radiation workers. 


New Booklet on 
Hearing Protection 

The third in a series of three 
booklets on industrial hearing 
conservation, designed for man- 
agement level personnel, has been 
published by the Accident Pre- 
vention Department of Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau, Wis. 

The booklet is based on the 
broad experience of Employers 
Mutuals’ noise specialists who 
pioneered in this field in the firm’s 
policyholder plants throughout 
the country. 

Special emphasis is placed upon 
techniques for persuading em- 
ployees to wear ear protective de- 
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LIBERTY ALL - LEATHER 
HEAT RESISTANT GLOVES 











These gloves are not ordinary work gloves, but are made 
from a patented process on soft, flexible leather, impregnated 
with insulating and refractory materials. 


They have outworn ordinary work gloves six to eight times on 
many operations. Temperatures from 500 degrees F to 800 
degrees F can be safely handled, depending upon the type of 
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Not only do they afford protection to the hands, but many hot 
materials can be handled without tongs or other equipment, 
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The finest in foot protection is a 
pair of safety shoes, but you prob- 
ably have at least one man in your 
plant who doesn't wear them. 


For him the best compromise is 
StaSafe Toe Clips, impact resistant 
steel clips that can be permanently 
nailed or temporarily fastened di- 
rectly to his work shoes. Light- 
weight and low cost StaSafe Toe 
Clips combine comfort with pro- 
tection. 


Write in Today for Toe Clip Bulletin S-6. 
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vices through the use of various 
educational and psychological 
methods. 

The booklet provides detailed 
information for physicians, nurses 
and others who may be involved 
in industrial hearing protection. 
Fitting of protective devices is 
also discussed in considerable de- 
tail, as Employers Mutuals spe- 
cialists believe many workers are 
not fitted properly and thus do 
not have their ear canals com- 
pletely obstructed to keep out 
hazardous sound energy. 

Although published primarily 
for Employers Mutuals policy- 
holders, single copies of the book- 
let are available free to those re- 
questing it on their business 
letterhead. 





These Flexible 
Coated 
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Gloves 
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Long Wearing 
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Neoprene Coated Flannel! Stanzoil Pacemakers 


Methods of 
Flameproofing Fabrics 


In some cities and states, fab- 
rics in public-assembly places 
must be flameproofed. The proc- 
ess also increases resistance to 
weather and mildew. 

Pretreated textiles may be pur- 
chased or customers may send 
fabrics to mills for flameproofing. 

Flameproofing materials are 
available in proprietary com- 
pounds or under chemical names. 
Ingredients include ammonium 
sulphate or phosphate, ammonium 
chloride, borax and boric acid. 
They are usually applied to the 
fabric in saturated solution. 

Detailed information, including 
materials, methods of tests and 


standards, may be obtained from: 


Textile Research Institute: Fireproof- 
ing of Textiles. 

National Fire Protection Assn.: Rec- 
ommended Requirements for Flame- 
proofing of Textiles. 

National Safety Council: Data Sheet 
D-220, Fire Retardant Treatment for 
Fabrics. 

National Bureau of Standards: Cir- 
cular C-455, Flameproofing of Textiles. 


lonizing Radiations 


—From page 8 


Tolerance Doses. Standards for 
the protection of atomic energy 
workers and the public against 
radiation hazards arising from ac- 
tivities licensed by the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission 
have been issued by the Commis- 
sion. 

Limits are prescribed govern- 
ing exposure of workers to exter- 
nal radiation, concentrations of 
radioactive material which may 
be discharged into air and water, 
and disposal of radioactive wastes. 

The standards established by 
this regulation (10 CFR, Part 20, 
“Standards for Protection Against 
Radiation”) became effective Feb- 
ruary 28, 1957. 

The standards agree substan- 
tially with those published by the 
National Committee on Radiation 
Protection in NBS Handbook 52, 
Maximum Permissible Amounts 
of Radioisotopes in the Human 
Body and Maximum Permissible 
Concentrations in Air and Water, 


Length Style Weight 
10” Knit wrist | Light 

10” Knit wrist | Industrial 
10” Knit wrist | Heavy Duty 
10” Gauntlet | Industrial 
10” Gauntlet | Heavy Duty 
12” Gauntlet | Industrial 
12” Gauntlet | Heavy Duty 
14%” | Gauntlet | industrial 
14%” | Gauntlet | Heavy Duty 
18” Gauntlet | Industrial 
ad Gauntlet | Twin lined* 


Model 


FREE 
Hand Protection 
Analysis 


and NBS Handbook 59, Permissi- 
ble Dose from External Sources of 
Ionizing Radiation. 





The Radiation Symbol. With the 
introduction and increasing use of 
radioactive materials, a distinctive 
warning symbol was devised by 
the AEC. It consists of a 3-bladed 
design in purple or magenta 
against a yellow background. Ac- 
companying words describe the 
nature and seriousness of the ex- 
posure. 


Send a description of your 




















jobrequirements (length, 
dexterity, wear resistance, 
impor- 
tance of safe grip, hot or 











chemicals used, 
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extreme hot and cold temperatures. 
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cold temperature ex- 
tremes, fatigue factor and 
sizes) to our ““Hand Pro- 
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5232 | Band top 





available on request. Protective Measures 





Methods of keeping external 
radiation down to a reasonable 
value are: 

1. Keeping personnel a sufficient 

distance from the source. 
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2. Shielding the source. 

3. Reducing time of exposure. 

The standard shielding material 
against x-rays and gamma rays is 
lead. However, it is often more 
convenient to use other building 
materials as shields, particularly 
with x-rays from sources of rela- 
tively low intensity, and cheaper 
to use other materials for shield- 
ing sources of very high intensity. 


Personnel monitoring. Employ- 
ees working around sources of 
radiation should carry personal 


RADIATION symbol, purple or magenta 

on a yellow background, is carried on 
1 warning tag placed on a locked door 
at Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 


radiation monitoring devices. 
Types of devices include film 
badges, pocket chambers, pocket 
dosimeters, film rings, etc. 

Monitoring devices are avail- 
able from a number of commercial 
organizations which take full re- 
sponsibility for reading them and 
providing a permanent record of 
the exposure received by each 
individual. 


Laboratory monitoring. Areas 
and equipment are checked with 
an ionization type of survey me- 
ter for contamination with alpha 
and beta emitters and with a 
Geiger counter for gamma radia- 
tion. Alpha and beta emitters are 
especially dangerous as sources of 
internal radiation. 

Coats, trousers, and shoes and 
operators’ hands are monitored 
daily. When garments show activ- 
ity beyond a specified level they 
must not be sent to a commercial 
laundry. 

With these devices and proce- 
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dures it is possible to determine 
the radiation dose to any person. 
Conditions can then be adjusted 
to keep the dosage within con- 
servative tolerance levels. 


Radioactive Wastes 


A vital problem is the disposal 
of radioactive waste materials. 
One cannot assume that such ma- 
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terials will be sufficiently diluted 
if they are simply emptied down 
the drain. Under some circum- 
stances burying waste products 
may also be highly hazardous. 
This would be especially danger- 
ous if they were buried in a place 
where the materials could pollute 
underground waters leading to a 
public water supply. 

The best solutions appear to be: 
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1. Dilute solid or liquid wastes 
with sufficient volumes of non-radio- 
active isotopes of the same element 
to reduce the activity below hazard- 
ous levels. 


2. Concentrate the wastes to a 
small enough volume that they can 
be buried in containers, usually con- 
crete blocks, which will erode away 
very slowly and thus release their 
activity to surrounding waters at a 
very low rate. 


Waste products may be gases 
or vapors. These, if above safe 
levels, should be filtered or ab- 
sorbed from the waste air stream 
and their disposal should be con- 
sidered as carefully as the dis- 
posal of any other radioactive 
waste material. 

For companies getting radioac- 
tive materials from the Atomic 
Energy Commission advice and 
instruction are available from the 
Commission. If the material comes 
from sources not under the con- 
trol of the Commission, advantage 
should be taken of the same 
courses of instruction and advice 
which are available from several 
of the large university research 
centers. 


Diary 
—From page 5 


safety man can. He will tell you 
I am right when I say, you pro- 
tect yourself on buying ladders 
maybe 10, maybe 20 per cent by 
visual inspection. You look at the 
ladders; you have somebody who 
knows how to look at ladders look 
at them very carefully. They will 
see checks. They will see knots. 
They will see bad workmanship, 
if it shows on the surface. 

“But 80, 90 per cent of protec- 
tion is just one thing—it is know- 
ing your supplier. No supplier is 
perfect, but some are good and 
reliable, others are not. This you 
have to know, with ladders, with 
fire extinguishers, with anything 
to do with people’s lives. You 
can’t test; you have to trust. And 
you are very slow to trust those 
whom you do not know.” 

I think Corelli was impressed. 

And as we walked back to my 
office, Max was whistling a French 
tune. “There is a new French 
chef,” he said, “ in a little road- 
house by Bulesburg, who can 
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sometimes be persuaded not to 
ruin prawns. We maybe should 
go and encourage him, for he is 
lost among barbarians who think 
cooking is raw steaks and over- 
cooked potatoes.” 

“What about that Coast ladder 
outfit?” I asked. 

“I do not know,” he said. “The 
price is very beautiful. With it I 
could make Smith look very sick. 
But I do not know. I hear some 
things—Lucas thinks they are 
sound. I will go looking when I 
am West in May, and I will tell 
you something, maybe, when I see 
you in July.” 

I asked, “What about the lad- 
ders we need now?” 

“Hold back a little. Buy what 
you need right away from me or 
Smith. Let what can wait, wait. 
The price is very suspicious. But 
also very beautiful. Like prawns 
—so very good if right, so very, 
very bad if not good. That is 
enough about ladders. Let us now 
go and investigate the prawns of 
my expatriate friend at the road- 
house.” 

And so ended the business part 
of another visit from the odd little 
peddler who has, throughout my 
whole career as a safety man, 
been friend, teacher, inspector, 
confidant and generally invalu- 
able aid to me. And if he has 
also been a little bit of a burglar 
on occasion, I am much ahead 
through knowing him despite his 
burglaries. 


Wire from Washington 
—From page 7 


tinue allocation of funds for the 
automotive crash research pro- 
gram. This change of policy was 
made “largely” on the basis of a 
letter from Congressman Roberts 
that such “basic research is an in- 
valuable contribution to future 
safety design of the automobile.” 

At the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s request, Senator 
Magnuson introduced S. 3104 to 
amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act in such a fashion as to assure 
the effective applicability of mo- 
tor carrier safety regulation upon 
the some two-thirds of the private 
carriers and the three-quarters of 
the commodity carriers not now 
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effectively covered by such safety 
requirements. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission justified 
the bill as promoting better com- 
pliance and as likely to reduce 
accidents. 

S. 3218 (Kuchel) is a new bill 
providing for billboard control 
along the Interstate Highways. In 
part, its sponsor justified it on 
safety grounds “because all too 
often vital route information or 
cautionary signs are obscured by 
... the mazes and walls of post- 
ers and billboards.” 

H. J. Res. 470 (Byrne) would 
urge the states that have not yet 
done so to adopt the Uniform 
Vehicle Code. 

The U. S. Court of Claims de- 
cided a case arising from a war- 
time accident in which a truck- 
load of ammunition exploded on 
the public highway, with result- 
ant extensive personal injuries 
and property damage. Although 
transportation was by a common 
carrier, the Army itself had load- 
ed and sealed the truck. The 
Court of Claims said although 
the government’s legal liability 


was in doubt, the 189 claimants 
had an equitable claim against 
the United States on the basis of 
“the compassionate responsibility 
of the United States.” 

Aviation Safety. A special in- 
vestigating committee of the Air- 
line Pilots Association submitted 
an interim report stating that the 
nation’s transport planes were 
carrying potentially dangerous 
cargoes. It laid the blame to in- 
adequate regulations, carelessness, 
and ignorance of safety rules. In 
particular the report noted the 
following potential hazards: (1) 
loading of cargo planes in accord- 
ance with railroad safety rules 
which do not necessarily apply to 
planes; (2) inadequate design of 
cargo planes and questionable ad- 
equacy of fire fighting equipment; 
(3) non-compliance with air par- 
cel post regulations by postal and 
airline personnel. 

As a result of an airplane col- 
lision in California, the Senate 
heard a demand for a “clear, une- 
quivocating single federal author- 
ity to control air space in the in- 
terest of the safety of those who 
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are in the air and those who are 
on the ground,” and the House 
was presented with a resolution 
calling for the creation of an 
emergency joint committee to 
consider changes to the Civil 
Aeronautics Act “for absolute 
control of our shrinking air space” 
by a federal agency, in the inter- 
ests of safer air travel. 

Many organizations are express- 
ing concern over the problems of 
amateur experimentation with 
rockets and rocket fuels. In this 
connection, the CAA warned that 
amateur rocketry is becoming a 
new hazard to air travel and 
warned that all proposed launch- 
ings should be discussed in ad- 
vance with its safety inspectors, 
as well as with local police and 
fire department officials. 

Marine Safety. Considerable 
attention is being given to the 
proposed international conference 
to modernize the rules for safety 
of life at sea. The State Depart- 
ment committed itself to press for 
such conference in the spring of 
1959. The House Committee on 
Merchant Marine, which has 
urged the holding of such a con- 
ference [see “Wire,” Dec. 1957] 
held hearings on the government’s 
progress for its preparation. Upon 
request of the State Department 
the Coast Guard has assumed re- 
sponsibility for the U. S. Govern- 
ment’s preparation for this con- 
ference. 

The Chairman of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine 
expressed his views on the needs 
in the field of small boat safety, 
as follows: (1) avoidance of a 
“hodge-podge of local, state and 
federal laws enacted at cross pur- 
poses without any master plan or 
guidance”; (2) formulation of a 
model state law; (3) moderniza- 
tion of the Motor Boat Act of 1940 
and the Numbering Act of 1918; 
(4) carrying out the recommen- 
dations of the National Small Boat 
Safety Conference [see “Wire,” 
Feb. 1958]. The Chairman prom- 
ised prompt hearings on H. R. 
8474, the proposed Boating Act of 
1958. 

Safety considerations were cru- 
cial in a 5-4 decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. A seaman lost 
his life on a tug due to a fire 
caused by violation of a Coast 
Guard navigation rule requiring 
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lamps to be maintained at a height 
of no less than eight feet. Here, 
the open-flame kerosene lamp was 
at three feet, and its lowered po- 
sition resulted in igniting an ac- 
cumulation of flammable vapors. 
The employer argued that the 
safety regulation was intended to 
avoid collisions, not fires, and 
therefore that the normal rules of 
negligence applied. The Supreme 
Court held otherwise and ruled 
that the violation of such naviga- 
tion safety rule brought absolute 
liability, without regard to negli- 
gence 


Home Safety. The Food and 
Drug Administration ruled that 
a greater margin of safety must 
be established for pesticide toler- 
ation in milk than in any other 
food item in the American diet. 
This consideration was basic to 
its ruling denying the right to 
market a fly spray for dairy cat- 
tle in one instance, and approving 
a tolerance for another chemical 
to be used for pre-harvest appli- 
cation on certain grains. 


Capacitors 
From page 14 


connected to the ar- 
grounding conductor as 
prescribed for separate installa- 


tions. 


should be 


reste! 


74. Less arcing on opening of 
the cutout on combined trans- 
former and capacitor installations 
will be observed than on separate 
installations. The pri- 
mary winding of the transformer 
will constitute an effective dis- 
charge resistance for the capacitor 
so that normally no residual 
charge will be observed on the 
capacitor terminals after the cir- 
cult is opened. 


capacitor 


75. Since there may be burned- 
off leads or open windings in the 
transformer, however, the stand- 
ard procedure for short-circuiting 
should always be observed. 


Installations at Secondary 
Voltage 

76. In general, capacitor instal- 
lations at secondary low voltage 
are made at transformer banks 
supplying power customers. In 
order to avoid possible harmonic 
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Still 
Supple 


atter 
A400 F. 


S; 
WELDTAN 


HEAT-RESISTANT LEATHER 
For Your Work Gloves 


WELDTAN leather gives added SAFETY! Weldtan is 


super-chrome tanned cowhide split leather. it remains 
soft and pliable even after exposure to 400° F. 


WELDTAN leather is easier to work in! Weldtan has 
a supple softness that adjusts to every movement of 
the hand. After being subjected to heat, it has 22.6% 
less shrinkage than horse split leather. 


WELDTAN leather lessens glove costs! Weldtan has 
2¥2 times the abrasion resistance of horse split 
leather. You have less frequent replacement costs 
than with any other type of leather. 


SPenerat Split Corporation 


World's Largest Producer of Glove Leather Splits 


730 W. Virginia St. © 


Milwoukee 4, Wisconsin 





No. 351 
Sizes—Small - Medium - Large 


“When the chips are on the floor 

Step in WOOD SOLES at the door” 

Light weight—strap on quickly over any shoe 
—walk safely on chips, hot ovens, cold floors. 
No. 251—one hinge 

No. 300—one hinge 


* 


Dept. N-S—3-58 


No. 504-S 
Sizes—3 - 13 incl. 


Reece STRONG STEEL TOE is 
HIGH and ROOMY 


Reece WOOD SOLE is E. Z. WALKING—heat- 
proof—coldproof—punctureproof. 


4401019) 3) 10) & 
3510) ee 
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SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


| 


and APPLIANCES 


ao 


DRUM CRADLES 
TILTERS—SYPHONS 

ACME GAS MASKS 
RESPIRATORS—DETECTORS 
POCKETAIRE BREATH. APP. 


Face Shields, 
Safety Signs 
Fire-Blan- 


Watchemoket Eye Savers, 
Helmets, Hoods, Masks, 
Cans, Belts, Boards, Stretchers, 


kets, Curtains, Goggle Cleaning Cabinets, 


Eyewash Fountains, Emergency Showers, All 
Types Safety Lights, Smoking Stands, Traf 
fic Mirrors, Floor Markings, and many othe 
types of Safety Equipment. 
Send for Our 1958-59 Edition Safety- 
Material Handlings Mail Order Catalog 


NEW JERSEY SAFETY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Orange 4-4372 and 4-3446 
299 Park Avenue East Orange, N. J 





Singer's new lightweight 


Slack Geauty 


safety clothing and gloves 
for inert 

gas arc 

welding 


* Gloves and 
mittens 


* Jackets * Sleeves (all types) 
* Bib aprons * Split-leg aprons 


Safety experts agree this beautiful dull 
black color is the best protection against 
ter threat of ultra-violet rays in 
arc welding. The leather is about 
specially 


usual weight, 
This 


tanned to make it soft and pliable. 
lack of bulk brings amazing comfort. 


NEW 16-PAGE CATALOG 
Complete line of work gloves 


————— 

® 
Work Gloves 
That “Sing” 


860 W. Weed St., Chicago 22, 11!. 
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”’ ACID PUMPS | 


resonance with resultant excess 
capacitor current and overheating, 
the capacitor kva should be lim- 
ited to 50 per cent of the trans- 
former bank kva, unless investiga- 
tion in the specific case shows 
that capacitor kva greater than 
this amount may be safely in- 


stalled. 


77. Capacitors installed at trans- 
former banks under the following 
conditions should ordinarily be 
connected directly to the second- 
aries (without fuses), the over- 
current protection being provided 
by the fuses of the supply trans- 
formers: 


. On 3-phase “Y” connected banks or 
single-phase transformer _installa- 
tions, provided that the transformer 
kva connected to any one fuse does 
not exceed 200 kva. 

. On delta-delta connected banks, 
provided that the transformer kva 
connected across any one phase does 
not exceed 100 kva. 


78. Where the above limitations 
may be exceeded in capacitors in- 
stalled at transformer banks, spe- 
cific recommendations on the type 
of overcurrent protection to be 
used should be obtained from the 
proper engineering authority. 
These limitations are prescribed in 
order to limit to safe values the 
short circuit stresses in the indi- 
vidual capacitor units in case of 
failure. 


79. The lightning arresters pro- 
vided for the low voltage trans- 
former secondaries are considered 
satisfactory for surge protection 
for the capacitors. 


80. In all such installations, the 
capacitor mounting rack should be 
connected to the arrester ground- 
ing conductor by readily acces- 
sible disconnecting facilities. 
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FOR LIGHT 

AND MEDIUM 

WELDING 

JOBS 

Strong. Durable. 

Never gets hard 
or stiff. 


FLAME & 
HEAT 
RESISTANT 








SEAMLESS FINGER GUARD 


For assembling, electrical 
spotting and handling 


small parts 


GREATER 


f-~"S2 SAFETY 
/ FREER ~ 
FINGER MOVEMENT 


Pat. Pending 
PERFECT FIT 
GREATER STRENGTH 


IF oh ie 
you ” 3 
ARE USING @ MORE COMFORT 
LEATHER FINGER @ LONGER WEAR 
one roe To ask @ QUALITY PLastic 
FOR A FREE SAMPLE ® LINED WITH 
PERSPERATION 














FOR A COMPARISON 
TEST « ABSORBENT COTTON 
Advance Glove Plants in DETROIT « CHICAGO 
TOLEDO « BME GEORGIA 
WRITE FOR FREE 


DVANCE GLOVE MFG = 


915 West Lafayette Blvd Detroit 26. Mich 
2640 North Greenview a ‘Chi icaga, Il 








Steel Safety Toe PLUS 
Air Cushion Insole give 
Full Safety PLUS Extra 


Comfort in the 
BRONSON 
MOLDER’S 
SHOE 


An unbeatable combination of Safety, 
Comfort and Durability is provided in 
the BRONSON Molder’s Shoe. The 
Molder’s Shoe design plus leather lined 
steel toe box give maximum safety. Air- 
cushion Insole and built-in longitudinal 
and metatarsol supports give extra com- 
fort. Black Elk uppers and Neoprene 
soles and heels give maximum wear. 
Write TODAY for details and prices. 


BRONSON SHOE CO. 


710 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 8B, Minnesota 
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J /  Macwhyte — | 
/ Factory-Formed Slings... 


speed up your 
load handling, increase 
safety and reduce costs 


Illustrated here are just a few of the many loop 
eyes and end fittings you can get on Macwhyte 
factory-formed slings and wire rope assemblies. 
The right combination for your slings enables 
your riggers to hook onto a load and hoist away in 
jig-time, and fast handling lowers production cost! 


These factory-formed slings are made by wire rope 
craftsmen. Loop-eyes provide full rated capacity. 
Special power-swaged “Safe-Lock”’ fittings are “‘mar- 
ried” to the wire rope in an indestructible bond that 
won’t pull loose, won’t slip — always holds fast. 


And buying slings that specifically fit your job 
means safer, easier, faster load handling. 


Every sling user should have this free, 90-page booklet! It's packed 
with ‘‘what-to-use’’ and ‘‘how-to’’ information. If you don't see the 
sling you want, let us know. We will make slings to your specifications 
or design them for you. Ask for Catalog S-8. 


Wire Rope COMPANY 


MACWHYTE WIRE ROPE COMPANY 

2906 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 

Manufacturers of Internally Lubricated PREformed Wire Rope, Braided Wire Rope Slings, Aircraft 
Cables and Assemblies, Mone! Metal, Stainless Steel Wire Rope, and Wire Assemblies. Special 
catalogs available. 


MILL DEPOTS: New York 4, 35 Water St. + Pittsburgh 36, P. 0. Box 10916, 353 Curry Hollow 
Road ¢ Detroit 3, 75 Oakman Bivd. * Chicago 6, 228 S. Desplaines St. + St. Paul 14, 2356 Hampden 
Ave. * Ft. Werth 1, P. 0. Box 605 * Portland 9, 1603 N. W. 14th Ave. © Seattle 4, 87 Holgate St. 


San Francisce 7, 188 King St. « Los Angeles 21, 2035 Sacramento St. pom 





Analyze Materials Handling 





MATERIALS HANDLING is the 
movement of objects in the hori- 
zontal plane, in the vertical plane, 
or in a combination of the two. 
Objects vary in weight and size. 

Every time an object is han- 
dled—by manual or mechanical 
methods —there is exposure to 
accident. 

Safety problems include pre- 
vention of sprains, strains, back 
injuries, contusions, and fractures. 
These methods help: 


1. Using mechanical handling de- 
vices where possible. 

2. Training operators of equip- 
ment. 
Training men who handle ob- 
jects manually in safest and 
easiest methods 
Assigning men physically fit 
for such work through pre- 
employment examinations and 
job studies. 


Manual movement. When an 
object is to be moved manually, 
its weight is the important factor. 





References—Materials Handling, 
General 

National Safety Council: Accident Pre- 
vention Manual for Industrial Opera- 
tions, 1955. 

Materials Handling Accidents; Safety 
Reprint 52. 

Dock Plates and Gang Planks; Data 
Sheet D-318. 

Steel Strapping; Data Sheet D-315. 
Skids; Data Sheet D-260. 

National Safety News: Materials-Han- 
dling Equipment in Action; J. R. 
Clemens, Apr. 1951. 

Looking Over a Mechanized Found- 
ry; F. B. Skeates, June 1951. 
Standardization’s Neglected Field; 
Nathaniel Warshaw, June 1954. 
Automatic Units in an Automatic 
Factory; F. R. Swanson, May 1955. 
How About Hoists? B. J. Povolny, 
Jan. 1957. 

Planning for Safer Materials Han- 
dling; Richard J. Sweeney, Nov. 1956. 
Hoist Inspection Simplified; Dee. 1957. 
Rx for Safe Materials Handling; Feb. 
1958 

Miscellaneous: Handbook of Rigging; 

W. E. Rossnagel, McGraw Hill, 1950. 
Material Handling, Principles, Equip- 
ment and Methods; Harry E. Stocker, 
Prentice-Hall, 1951. 
Materials Handling Handbook; spon- 
sored by American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and American 
Material Handling Society, The 
Ronald Press, 1957. 
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Height to be lifted and distance to 
be traveled also are important. 
Environmental conditions may 
bring exposures that cannot al- 
ways be predicted. 


Mechanical movement. When 
mechanical power lifts and pro- 
pels the weight, height to be lifted 
and distance to be traveled are 
the important factors. The greater 
the distance traveled with the 
load, the greater the chance of 
dropping it or colliding with 
another object. 


Exposures in 
Manual Handling 

Simple equipment is often need- 
ed for manual lifting and trans- 
porting. Training, supervision, and 
housekeeping will control these: 


1. Incorrect lifting or carrying 
techniques. 
2. Attempting to lift weights be- 
yond the worker’s capacity. 
. Lack of coordination among 
workers lifting together. 
. Cluttered aisles, floors and 
stairs. 
. Failure to use equipment pro- 
vided. 
. Showing off. 
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Exposures in 
Mechanized Handling 
Mechanized handling equip- 
ment also poses safety problems. 
When such devices are used, 
strains are minimized but falling 
object and collision accidents 
(with crushed hands and feet) 
may increase significantly. 
Injuries from operation of me- 
chanical devices may usually be 
traced to: 
. Objects falling from carrier. 
. Inadequate training of oper- 
ators. 
. Faulty plant layout. 
. Horseplay. 
. Devices inadequate for the job. 
. Failure to use available equip- 
ment. 
. Poor housekeeping. 
Excess handling between op- 
erations. 


Organization for Handling 
Purchase of an industrial truck 
or a handling device is not suffi- 
cient to bring any significant re- 
duction in accident frequency. An 
ag plan should cover: 
Study of accident occurrence. 
: Determination of location and 
types of accidents. 
3. Inspection of conditions and 
study of causes of accidents. 
. Correlation of accident data 
and inspection findings. 
. Preparation of management 
report. 


HOISTS of several types on display at 1958 Plant Maintenance and Engineering 
circular 


Show. They were piloted around the 


operating stylized locomotives. 


monorail track by chic engineers 
(Yale and Towne) 
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Trucks and Tractors 





WHEELED VEHICLES have 
been designed for every hauling 
job. Some also perform lifting 
operations. Both hand- and pow- 
er-operated models keep goods 
flowing in factories, warehouses, 
docks and railroad terminals. 


Power Trucks 


Industrial power trucks are op- 
erated by engines using gasoline 
or liquefied-petroleum gas, or by 
storage batteries. Many trucks 
designed for gas have been con- 
verted to LPG. 

Power trucks should comply 
with the power truck code speci- 
fications for fire protection. These 
are minimum requirements for 
trucks in ordinary locations. For 
hazardous locations requirements 
are much stricter. 

Hazardous locations are defined 
by the National Electrical Code 
as: 


Class I—Where flammable gases or 
vapors may be present. 

Class II—Combustible dust. 

Class III—Easily ignitable fibers or 
flyings. 

The Safety Code for Industrial 
Power Trucks (ASA B56.1-1950) 
stipulates that electrical or gas- 
powered trucks may not be used 
in these locations unless specifi- 
cally approved by the inspection 
authority for the location in- 
volved. 

Types of trucks covered by the 
ASA code include high-lift, low- 
lift, fork, and platform high- and 
low-lift trucks, tractors, straddle 
trucks, crane trucks, powered 
hand trucks, and other special 
trucks. 


Fork lift truck. This has be- 
come the most widely used power 
truck. It is a cantilever type, 
self-loading truck with vertical 
uprights and elevating mecha- 
nism. Fork trucks permit han- 
dling of loads on shallow double- 
faced pallets as well as skids. 
Pallets afford a wider load distri- 
bution, an advantage in tiering. 

Attachments are used for han- 
dling a variety of packaged and 
bulk materials. Clamps permit 


moving cartons, bales, and drums 
without pallets. 

Dumping attachments are used 
for discharging liquid, solid, and 
granular materials. 

Canopy guards are required by 
code for fork trucks where the 
operator is exposed to danger 
from falling objects. The guard 
should be strong enough to sup- 
port a capacity load and have no 
opening larger than the smallest 
package carried. 


Scoop trucks shovel loose ma- 
terials and elevate and dump 
them into hoppers and bins. 


Powered hand truck. The truck, 
similar to a hand lift truck, is 
powered by a storage battery and 
controlled by a walking operator. 
A motor on the forward wheels 
supplies power for hauling. 

A powered hand truck should 
have a dead-man control so brakes 
will be applied instantly when 
the operator releases the handle. 


Platform truck. Used for haul- 
ing baggage, mail, and packages 
at railroad stations and steamship 
piers and in industry for some 
jobs where loads cannot be pal- 
letized. Loading is by hand. 


Low-lift platform truck. Plat- 


form elevates just enough for 


HIGH LEVEL maintenance with aerial 
platform on 3000-lb truck. Truck is 
equipped with remote control which 
permits operator to raise and lower 
himself to level desired. 


horizontal movement. It picks up 
loaded skids, moves them and sets 
them down without manual han- 
dling or use of other equipment. 


High-lift truck. This may be a 
fork, platform or special type. It 
has a lifting mechanism to permit 
tiering one load on another. 


Ram trucks. This type has ver- 
tical uprights and elevating mech- 
anism like a fork truck. It is nor- 
mally equipped with a single ram 
for picking up coils or rolls. 


Roll-handling trucks for han- 
dling paper are equipped with a 
cable drum and two cables. Hooks 
on the cables hook over the ends 
of a rod which serves as an axle 
for the roll. 


Crane trucks are equipped with 
boom, cable, and drum. Hooks, 
spreaders, and slings are used for 
moving heavy unit loads and ob- 
jects too large to be handled on 
truck platforms or forks. 


Tractors and trailers are used 
where large quantities of materi- 
als are moved relatively long dis- 
tances, as at freight terminals and 
piers. Loading and unloading is 
done manually or by crane or 
other equipment. 


Hand Trucks 


The two-wheeled hand truck, 
designed for handling bags, 
drums, barrels, cartons, and bev- 
erage cases, comes in a variety of 
sizes and types. It can be equipped 
with brakes. 

Hand platform trucks, available 
in several designs with capacities 
for 150 to 2,000 Ibs., are suitable 
for short hauls. They usually are 
designed to be pushed by one of 
the end racks. 


Hand lift trucks. The load, sup- 
ported on platforms or skids, is 
raised enough for horizontal 
movement and pulled by hand 
power. These are useful where 
loads are relatively light and dis- 
tances short. 


Wheelbarrows are useful for 
hauling and dumping bulk ma- 
terials. They can be used where 
a 2- or 4-wheeled vehicle could 
not be maneuvered. Bodies of alu- 
minum and magnesium alloys, 
and rubber tires, have made them 
lighter and easier to handle. * * * 
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Hoisting Equipment 





A HOIST is a mechanical device, 
suspended overhead, used for 
raising or lowering loads through 
a vertical plane. 

Common types include: 


. Block and tackle. 

2. Hand chain hoist. 
. Electric hoist. 
. Air-operated hoist. 
. Portable floor crane. 
. Jib crane. 
. Crabs and winches. 


Block and tackle. Blocks 
threaded with fiber or wire rope 
are used for raising and lowering 
scaffolds, hoisting objects, and 
other industrial purposes. 

When used to lift heavy materi- 
als or to hold loads suspended, as 
on heavy-duty scaffolds, wire rope 
is more serviceable than fiber 
rope. Wire rope is too stiff for 
manual handling and requires a 
winch for operating. 





References—Trucks, Hoists, Cranes, 
Conveyors 


National Safety Council: Powered Hand 
Trucks; Data Sheet D-317. 

—How High Stacking Affects Fork 
Truck Stability; Safety Reprint Gen. 
27. 

—Crawler, Truck and Similar Cranes; 
Data Sheet D-448. 

National Safety News: Bigger Loads, 
Fewer injuries; H. W. Darr, Oct. 1950. 

—It Goes Where Men Can’t (Convey- 
ors); Jervis C. Webb, Oct. 1951. 

—Name the Load; Jan. 1954. 

—Sweetening the Fork Truck’s Breath; 
Apr. 1955. 

—Industry’s Pack Mules (Hand 
Trucks); H. W. Overman, Apr. 1955. 

—When It Comes to Conveyors; H. C. 
Keller, July 1955. 

—Your Fork Lift Trucks and the Men 
Who Drive Them; W. L. Sheffield, 
Sept. 1955. 

—Outfitting Cranes for the Automatic 
Factory; W. C. Bennett, Dec. 1955. 
—How Safe Is That Chain Hoist? E. S. 

Moorhead, Feb. 1956. 

—How About Hoists? 
Jan. 1957. 

—Guarding Overhead Lifting Devices; 
A. J. Ruzich, Jzly 1957. 

American Standards Assn.: Conveyors, 
Cableways and Related Equipment, 
Safety Code for, B20.1-1947. 

Miscellaneous: See manuals published 
by manufacturers of equipment and 
their trade associations. 


B. J. Povolny, 
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Hand chain hoists may be used 
where overhead cranes cannot be 
installed because of lack of head 
room. They also handle heavy 
pieces at machines. One hoist may 
handle the work at several ma- 
chines. 

Chain hoists may be portable, 
portable but permanently hooked 
onto a monorail trolley, or built 
into the trolley as an integral part. 

Steel is recommended for load- 
sustaining parts. It withstands 
sudden shock better than cast iron 
and is lighter in weight. Chain 
should be welded, and of quality 
steel. 

Each hoist should be equipped 
with a braking device which auto- 
matically locks the load when 
hoisting is stopped. 

Chains and sheaves should be 
lubricated at intervals, depending 


on atmospheric conditions. 


Electric hoists range in capacity 
from % to 20 tons, are faster than 
hand hoists, and less fatiguing for 
large loads. The light-duty hoist 
uses link chain for lifting. The 
heavy-duty hoist uses wire rope. 

Electric hoists should be pro- 
vided with rope or other non-con- 
ducting control cords. Each rope 
should be marked “hoist” or 
“lower.” One method is to use an 
arrow pointing in the direction in 
which the load will move when 
the rope is pulled. 

Limit stops prevent the hoist 
from traveling too far in case the 
operating handle is not released 
in time. 

Air hoists, operating on com- 
pressed air, are used where sparks 
from electric equipment might be 
a hazard. The air hoist is limited 
in travel because of dependence 
on air lines. 

Grabs, grips, and tongs of sev- 
eral types have been developed 
for use with overhead handling 
equipment, such as cranes, mono- 
rails, and hoists. Some can handle 
a variety of objects while others 
are more specialized. 


Portable floor cranes or hoists 
are mounted on wheels and can 
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be moved either by hand or under 
their own power. These raise and 
lower loads in a vertical line. 
They will not rotate around a 
fixed point. 

Portable cranes are useful in 
plants where overhead belting or 
shafting prevent use of overhead 
cranes, and where service is not 
frequent enough to justify more 
expensive equipment. 

The lifting mechanism may 
consist of a winch with wire rope 
and block, or a chain hoist, 
operated by hand or electric 
power. 

Electric hoists should be 
grounded to prevent shock in case 
of short circuit. 


Jib cranes lift, lower, and rotate 
loads within the circle covered by 
a rotating arm or jib upon which 
runs a trolley. The jib is usually 
supported from a wall or column. 
A hoist, hand-operated, air, or 
electric, is suspended from the 
trolley. A substantial stop at the 
end of the jib arm prevents the 
trolley running off. * * * 


Conveyors 


MASS PRODUCTION has been 
made possible largely by con- 
veyor systems planned to fit man- 
ufacturing processes. Conveyors 
are used in assembly of articles, 
moving parts or materials from 
one machine operation to the 
next, moving parts through paint- 
ing, drying, baking, heat treating 
and other processes, and from one 
floor to another. 

Conveyors can operate under 
conditions where it would be dan- 
gerous or uncomfortable for men 
to work. They also eliminate 
many manual handling operations 
which present opportunities for 
injury. 

A conveyor system costs more 
than mobile equipment but will 
often save money where material 
flows in large quantities in fixed 
paths. 

Conveyors are divided into 7 
basic types: 

1. Roller 

2. Belt 

3. Chain 

4. Cable 

5. Monorail 

6. Screw 

7. Pneumatic 
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Most operations need power- 
driven conveyors but gravity con- 
veyors of the chute and roller 
types can be used effectively 
where successive operations are 
conducted on lower floors. 

Stile-type crossover bridges 
with handrails should be placed 
where needed along the conveyor 
line. 

Overhead conveyors should 
have side boards along edges and 
at turns, also screen guards under 
high runs, to protect workers and 
equipment from falling material. 


Portable conveyors, mounted 


on wheels or casters, can be 
moved where needed for short 
jobs. They are made in roller, 
belt and bucket types for handling 
packages and loose materials. 
They are used in warehouses, 
docks, shipping platforms, coal 
yards and sand and gravel pits. 
Both power-driven and gravity 
types are available. The connect- 
ing cord should be a 4-conductor 
in case of 3-phase power, the 
fourth wire being grounded in all 
plugs and receptacles. The cable 
should be arranged so it cannot 
be run over by vehicles and it 
should be inspected frequently. 





Wire Rope and Slings 





WIRE ROPE has many qualities 
which make it suitable for heavy 
lifting and haulage and for sup- 
porting rigging. 

It has high tensile strength and 
moderate flexibility and is resist- 
ant to varying weather conditions. 
It is available in a variety of 
grades, constructions, and sizes to 
meet every industrial require- 
ment. 

In spite of its strength and rug- 
gedness, wire rope needs careful 
handling and maintenance for 
long, safe service. It should not 
be exposed te excessive heat or 
corrosive substances nor dragged 
over rough surfaces. 

In selecting wire rope, consider 
these factors: 


1. Size. 

2. Construction. 

3. Grade. 

4. Equipment on which rope is 
to be used and conditions of 
service. 

. Handling, installation and 
maintenance. 


Every user of wire rope should 
have a file of catalogs of the !ead- 
ing manufacturers. These are 
much more than catalogs. In ad- 
dition to listing types available, 
they give much useful information 
on use and maintenance. 


Constructions 


There are many types of con- 
struction, each with its own par- 


ticular advantages for certain 
service conditions. 

In describing construction, the 
first numeral indicates the num- 
ber of strands in the rope; the 
second, the number of wires in 
each strand. 

This is followed by a term de- 
scribing the geometric arrange- 
ments of wires in each strand, 
such as 6 x 19 Filler Wire. 

The 6 x 19 construction is the 
most generally useful. As the 


number of wires per strand in- 
creases, flexibility and reserve 
strength increase, but ability to 
withstand abrasion decreases. A 
6 x 7 construction has higher re- 
sistance to abrasion but less flexi- 
bility. 


The core serves as a foundation 
for the strands. Three types of 
cores are used: (1) fiber, (2) in- 
dependent wire rope and (3) wire 
strand. 

Fiber gives elasticity to the rope 
and has adequate strength for 
normal operating conditions. 

Metal cores are used where 
maximum strength and minimum 
stretch are important; where 
heavy loads or overwinding on a 
drum causes excessive pressure 
of strands against the core, or 
where temperature would dry out 
a fiber core. 


Type of lay. There are two gen- 
eral methods of laying up rope: 


1. Regular lay. Wires in the 
strand are laid in the opposite di- 
rection to that of the strands in the 
rope, so that on the outside of the 
rope the wires lay approximately 
parallel to the rope axis. Regular 
lay is standard. It is easier to han- 
dle during installation and is less 
susceptible to kinking. 


Lang lay. Wires and strands are 
laid to the same direction. It has 


HANDLING heavy industrial materials at Cleveland’s Reserve Terminals Co. 
makes severe demands on cranes, wire-rope slings, hooks and other fittings. 
Lifts up to 30 tons have been made. 
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ACO Registered Wire Rope Slings 


€ 


ACCO 


for Better 
_ Values 


Photo by Westinghouse Electric Corp, 


STAND BY-Radioactive Material Below! 


The safe handling of this load of radioactive material rests 
in the hands of irreplaceable scientists and technicians. They’ve been given the 
safest and most modern handling equipment available to do their job—including 
acco Registered Wire Rope Slings. 

Chances are the lifting of your product does not require the 


services of skilled “hot lab’’ technicians. Nevertheless, your WHAT 


rigger is also a skilled technician who shares heavy responsi- 
bility in the daily production of finished products or assemblies 
worth thousands of dollars. He is also entitled to the best tools 
available for doing his job, as is any other workman in your 
plant. 

And the best slings you can give him are acco Registered 
Wire Rope Slings. Each is a precision-made tool that offers 
the modern patented wire rope ending—DUALoc. See box at 
right for other features these great slings give you. 


FREE 52-Page Catalog No. 9—contains helpful informa- 
tion about strengths, weights, dimensions—also prices—of 
acco Registered Wire Rope Slings. Write our Wilkes-Barre 
office today. 


CO AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


WIRE ROPE SLING DEPARTMENT 


“ACCO REGISTERED” 
MEANS 

1 The best material 

2 Unit safety factor (on bodies, 
rings, links, hooks) 

3 Proof test of complete sling 
to twice the working 
load limit 

4 Actual field service test 
of each design 

5 Metal identification tag 
on each sling 


6 Signed Registry Certificate 
with each sling 


Wilkes-Barre, Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Odessa, Tex. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn, 


In Canada « Dominion Chain Company Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Circle Item No. 140—Reader Service Card 
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good flexibility and resistance to 
abrasion and fatigue. 

Wire rope is made either right 
or left lay. In most cases it makes 
little or no difference which type 
is used. Right lay is standard. 


Rope Grades 

Rope wires usually are made 
of the following materials and des- 
ignated by their names (Mini- 
mum tensile strengths are quoted 
from Federal Specifications RR- 
571a.): 


Improved plow steel. Has high- 
est strength and toughness and 
most wear-resistant properties. 
Most frequently selected for 
heavy-duty service, as in deep 
shafts and on excavating machin- 
ery. Minimum tensile strengths, 
218,000-244,000 psi. 


Plow steel. Strength about 15 
per cent less than improved plow 
steel. Serviceable for haulage, 
hoisting, logging, and miscellane- 


ous service. Minimum tensile 
strengths, 190,000-212,000 psi. 


Mild plow steel. Combines 
toughness with pliability, making 
it capable of undergoing repeated 
impact stresses. Used principally 
for cable tool drilling. Minimum 
tensile strengths, 165,000-184,000 


psi. 


Cast steel. Where strength is 
not the controlling factor, its pli- 
ability is important to long life. 
Resistant to acid mine water. 
(Not listed in Federal Specifica- 
tions.) 


Traction steel. Used in hoisting 
ropes for traction-type elevators. 
High resistance to bending fa- 
tigue and minimum abrasive ac- 
tion on sheaves and drums. Min- 





References—Wire Rope 

National Safety Council: Recommend- 
ed Loads for Wire Rope Slings; Data 
Sheet D-380. 

—Steel Sinews; Safety Reprint Con. 5. 

National Safety News: How Safe Are 
Your Slings? W. C. Richards, Aug. 
1953. 

—You Can Depend on Wire Rope; Sept. 
1954. 

—Lifting Safely with Wire Rope; T. O. 
Aho, Nov. 1955. 

—Let’s Be Practical About Sling Loads; 
H. M. Wilson, May 1956. 

-—-How About Hoists? B. J. Povolny, 
Jan. 1957. 


imum tensile strength, about 
160,000 psi. 


Iron. Low tensile strength 
(about 70,000 psi.) but ductile. It 
has been used principally in eleva- 
tor service where it is being re- 
placed by traction steel. 


Corrosion-resisting metals. 
Where corrosion is a factor, stain- 
less steel, bronze, and monel metal 
are used frequently. All-metal 
ropes are preferred to fiber-core 
ropes. 

Stainless steel is used in marine 
operations, on aircraft, and where 
rope is exposed to alkali, acids of 
an oxidizing nature (such as ni- 
tric), neutral brine, food prod- 
ucts, and temperatures damaging 
to carbon steel ropes. 

Bronze is slightly stronger than 
iron rope. It is used frequently 
in marine service. 

Monel metal is used where rope 
is exposed to marine atmospheres, 
acids of a reducing nature (such 
as sulfuric, muriatic, and hydro- 
fluoric), neutral brines, food prod- 
ucts, pickling solutions, and aro- 
matic chemicals. 

Corrosion-resisting ropes are 
furnished in complete assemblies 
and slings with fittings attached. 
Temperature, humidity, nature 
and concentration of corroding 
chemicals should be considered in 
selecting equipment. 


Preformed Rope 


A preformed wire rope is one 
in which each individual strand, 
and at the same time each in- 
dividual wire, is permanently 
formed into the helical shape it 
will assume in the finished rope. 
Advantages of preformed rope 
are: 


1. Higher 
fatigue. 

. Greater flexibility. 

. Less susceptible to kinking and 
therefore easier to install. 

. More equal distribution of load 
on each strand and wire. 


resistance to bending 
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CROSBY wire-rope clips attached cor- 
rectly. U-bolt of each clip should be 
on the dead end of the wire. 





WIRE ROPE SERVICE RECORD ——— 
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Courtesy of MACWHTTE COMPANY, Keneshe, Wis. 
















































































SERVICE RECORD CARD keeps track 

of wire rope performance on construc- 

tion jobs. Data on daily output of ma- 

chine are recorded on reverse side of 
card. (Macwhyte Co.) 


. More resistant to whipping and 
vibration. 

. Hugs small drums better and 
winds more uniformly and 
smoothly. 

. Operates over sheaves with less 
rotation around its axis, with 
less wear on rope and sheaves. 

. May be socketed with less dan- 
ger of unbalancing the lay of 
the rope below the base of the 
socket. 

. Does not unravel when seizings 
are removed from ends of rope. 

. When outer wires break through 
fatigue, they do not protrude or 
“porcupine.” This reduces risk 
of injury in handling. 


Since broken wires are less con- 
spicuous in preformed rope, great- 
er care is needed in inspection. 
However, broken ends separate 
slightly, permitting detection. 

Strength and other qualities are 
the same for preformed and non- 

—To page 194 
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Regulus I! gets a lift with Tuffy Slings. This long-range supersonic jet-powered 
missile is designed for launching from submarines, aircraft carriers, cruisers 
and shore bases. Test and training versions are equipped with landing gear 
so they may be recovered after each flight saving taxpayers millions of 
dollars. 


America’s intercontinental ballistic missile is still in the 
future, but the U. S. Navy has intercontinental assault 
capability today in the combination of submarine and the 
Regulus I and II guided missiles. 


The Chance Vought Regulus I is a fully operational mis- 
sile that can deliver an atomic warhead more than 500 
miles, anywhere in the world. The Regulus II, soon to be 
operational, has already flown at supersonic speeds and 
altitudes of more than 50,000 feet. 


As the pictures here show, Tuffy Slings are entrusted 
with the handling of these mighty missiles. Tuffy Slings 
are used all along the line of production and delivery. 


The same combination of strength and flexibility that 
made Tuffy Slings the choice for this momentous job is 
yours in Tuffy Slings for every sling use. You get the 
same machine-braided fabric that resists kinking and 
from which kinks that do occur are easily removed with- 
out material damage. You get the same Tuffy pressed-on 
ferrule that gives the eye-splice 100% the strength of 
the fabric. For longer sling life, greater efficiency and 
safety, get in touch with your Tuffy distributor. 


Write today for your copy of 


FREE TUFFY 
SLING HANDBOOK 


Full sling data and specifi- 
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How Tuffy, Slings move 
= etd Regulus Missiles 


7 


Tuffy helps “can” a missile: Regulus | is shown 
here being loaded into shipping can with Tuffy 
Slings. The weight of the missile is classified, but 
we can say that the weight of the shipping can lid, 
shown in lower picture, is 3,500 Ibs. 


Lowering Regulus | onto a submarine, Tuffy Slings 
are again part of the picture. The fact that such a 
valuable and vital weapon is entrusted to Tuffy 
Slings is one of the finest testimonials to Tuffy qual- 
ity, dependability and safety. 


corporation 


SUBSIDIARY Aw STEEL CORPORATION 
} © 
cations plus complete ane 2224 Manchester Ave. Kansas City 26, Missouri 


rigger’s handbook. : 
Specialists in high carbon wi 


re, wire rope, braided wire fabric, stress relieved wire and strand. 


Circle Item No. |4|—Reader Service Card 
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Chains and Slings 





THERE’S A CHAIN for every 
hoisting and haulage job. Uses 
range from light hand hoists to 
huge cranes that lift industry’s 
heaviest machines. 

Chains combine strength, flexi- 
bility, and resistance to heat, im- 
pact and corrosion. These qualities 
are obtainable in varying degrees 
from a wide range of materials. 

Attachments suitable for many 
jobs are available or complete 
slings may be purchased. 

Specifications for various types 
of chain have been compiled by 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials. Safe loads may be de- 
termined from tables in manu- 
facturers’ handbooks. 


Safe working load means the 
maximum load which should be 
applied to a chain in direct ten- 
sion. 


Breaking loads are of no prac- 
tical interest to the user. They 
are often misleading and may en- 
courage unsafe practices. 


Proof test means the actual test 
in pounds applied to the chain and 
attachments before leaving the 
factory. Proof-test figures should 
not be considered safe working 
loads. 

These tests are followed by 
visual link-by-link inspection by 
experienced inspectors. 


Types of Chain 

Conditions under which chain 
will operate should be considered 
during selection. When ordering, 
the manufacturer should be con- 
sulted about applications. 

Factors to be considered are: 
impact loading, bumpy craneways, 
rapid lifts, sudden stops, heat, and 
corrosive atmospheres. 

Types commonly used in indus- 
trial operations are: 


Wrought iron chain (crane or 
dredge) has high resistance to 
shock fatigue and corrosion. This 
chain has close links and is used 
for slings, hoists, cranes, power 
shovels, and marine purposes 
where human life and property 
depend on its endurance. 


Welded steel chain (low car- 
bon) is made in three common 
types: Proof Coil, BBB, and Steel 
Loading. 

Proof Coil is used principally 
for towing, binding, logging, and 
similar operations. Links are com- 
paratively long. Proof coil chain 
is not suitable for lifting or for 
slings. 

BBB Coil is a higher grade than 
proof coil, with safe working load 
about 25 per cent greater. Shorter 
links give greater flexibility. BBB 
coil chain is not suitable for lifting 
or for slings. 

Steel loading chain has a ten- 
sile strength about 50 per cent 
higher than BBB. It is used in 
the logging industry for binding 
and loading logs and in oil fields 
for handling pipe and heavy 
equipment. 


High-test chain (high carbon) 
is heat-treated to give it high ten- 
sile strength and resistance to 
impact loads. Tensile strength is 
almost double that of ordinary 
steel chain. Ductility is moderate. 
Where resistance to wear is most 
important, it permits use of small- 
er and lighter chain. 


LIFTING heavy equipment is all in the 
day’s work for chain slings. 


Alloy steel chain (general pur- 
pose) has exceptional strength for 
weight and size, is resistant to 
some types of corrosion, and fre- 
quently is used where maximum 
tensile strength and resistance to 
abrasion—with reasonable resist- 
ance to impact—is required. 


Special purpose alloy chain is 
considerably higher in cost and is 
used on high-temperature opera- 
tions and where resistance to cor- 
rosive substances is required. 


Stainless steel is high in tensile 
strength, fair in elongation, but 
low in impact resistance. It is 
used chiefly for ornamental in- 
stallations and acid pickling. 


Monel has fair tensile and im- 
pact strength and elongation. It 
is resistant to sulfuric and hy- 
drochloric acid solutions but not 
to nitric. 


Bronze has good elongation and 
fair resistance to impact, but low 
tensile strength. It is resistant to 
sulfuric and hydrochloric acid 
solutions but not to nitric. 


Specialized types of chain have 
been developed for certain indus- 
tries. Finishes sometimes are 
added to chains to provide added 
protection from corrosion or for 
decorative effect. 


Nickel alloy steel hoisting chain 
is nearly twice as strong as iron 
chain of the same size. It meets 
ASTM elongation requirements 
for iron crane and proof coil chain. 
It can be used over a wider range 
of temperature and is relatively 
immune to failure resulting from 
fatigue stresses and cold working 
of the metal. 

Impact resistance in _ heat- 
treated alloy steel chains does not 
increase in proportion to the 
strength of the chain. Under full 
working load they will fail under 
impact before a fully loaded 
wrought iron or heat-treated car- 
bon chain will fail. 

Because of wear and impact 
factors some manufacturers rec- 
ommend that link size of sling 
chains should not be greatly re- 
duced when using high-strength 
alloy steel chains as compared 
with wrought iron chain. Longer 

—To page 191 
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SAFE TIME SAVER 


Still handling drums one ot a 
time? This safe, dependable 
Lowery Sling sofely hoists up 
to three drums at once, saves 
time, money. Increased han- 
dling speed also results from 
ease of hitching and unhiteh- 
ing drums. 





LOWERY SLING 


You don’t have to be a sling expert or engineer when 
you use this new Copyrighted Lowery Brothers 
Sling Order Form. Just answer six questions on this 
visual order form, then draw lines between illustra- 
tions of fittings you want in places on the sling where 
you want them used. Lowery Brothers does the rest! 
If you are an expert, you'll like the Sling Angle 
Chart, the complete listing of standard sizes of fit- 
tings used on Lowery Brothers Slings, and the rated 
capacity charts included right on the order form. 








Write Today for New 64-page Lowery Sling Catalog 
and Visual Sling Order Forms 














LOWERY 
HIGHLINE SAVES LIVES! 


light, portable hand winch, 
Ye-inch wire rope and clamps 
can be attached to car ends 
or hoppers quickly and easily. 
This unit mokes it impossible 
for workmen to fall through 
bottom of car or 

ee a, ee LOWERY BROTHERS, INC. 
ments. Adjustable safety line 9332 th A : ’ ? ' 
hooks through sofety belt, al- 

lows perfect freedom of action. 


WIRE ROPE SLINGS TO LIFT ANYTHING IN THE WORLD 


Circle Item No. 142—Reader Service Card 
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Pengo Tension Wire stringer being used ‘ os Products include: 


by the Bechtel Corporation stringing a Naess 
1,033,500 CM ACSR Curlew, Calol-filled <= 14 PATENTS \ 9 

im Cable for the Southern California Edison : ‘ PENDING. 
Co., Los Angeles, California. ‘& 











24 inch Heavy Duty Flight Auger 


ri 


Double-Helix Heavy Duty Auger 


The latest method of stringing conductor ‘ : ' . 


Offset Boring Head 

















e Safest, most economical for transmission, distribution and even 
secondary lines. 

e Its greatest savings are effected when stringing over and 
through energized circuits . . . by far the safest, too! 


e Fourteen patents pending! 

Operation of the PENGO Tension Wire Stringer is almost unbelievably 
smooth. Because the tensioning is done on the Neoprene-Lined Bullwheels 
rather than on reels, conductor damage from the reels has been eliminated 
entirely. Due to the Neoprene lining of the Bullwheels, it is possible to 
use a full range of wire sizes to maximum groove capacity, which, in the 
case of the Model 6000-WS shown in picture, is Pheasant or 1%” diameter. 


SMOOTH, POSITIVE CONTROL OF CONDUCTOR TENSION 
can be maintained at all times regardless of model or size of PENGO 
Tension Wire Stringer used. The large, specially designed PENGO disc 
brakes are mounted away from the Bullwheels to assure dissipation 
of the heat generated by the continuous braking action and prevent 
transmission of the heat to the Bullwheels. 


In addition to the model shown in the picture, all series are available 
in low-slung trailer mounts for mountain work with separate easy-loading 
reel trailers. 











Screw Bit for Small Diameter Holes 








List your requirements and send for descriptive literature and prices. Polling Eye 





J Made by the makers of the World-Famous 
PETERSEN ENGINEERING CO. 
Gusta Claods Giliahite engl PENGO EARTH AUGERS 


Please send me more information on | 
the new Pengo Tension Wire Stringer. | 


iain Son 
Firm a. 0] — 
* ENGINEERING COMPANY 


‘ Santa Clara, Calif. Pole and Transformer Chariot 
Circle Item No. 143—Reader Service Card 
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Chain 
—From page 188 


life and increased safety justify 
increased cost. 


Use and Care 

Storage. When not in use, each 
chain should be hung on a rack 
or piled neatly on a dry floor or 
platform where it will not create 
a tripping hazard. Exposure to 
corrosive fumes or liquids should 
be avoided. 


Safe loads. Some plants stamp 
on a metal tag attached to each 
chain the safe vertical load which 
may be lifted with the chain. A 
better way is to stamp the safe 
load, or a reference number, on 
the ring or hook. Stamp marks 
should not be placed on links 
where they might form points of 
weakness. 

The useful life of all material- 
handling equipment, particularly 
rope and chain, is shortened by 
overloading, jerking, and neglect 
of maintenance. 


Chain Slings 

Preferably, slings should be 
purchased complete from the 
manufacturer. All attachments 
should be made to proper dimen- 
sions and of material specified for 
various uses. 


Rings and hooks are as impor- 
tant as the chain and should re- 
ceive the same attention in in- 
spection and maintenance. 

When a sling requires repair, 
it should be sent to the manufac- 
turer. 





References—Chain 


National Safety News: Safer Lifts; S. 
N. Morrison, Nov. 1950. 

—Chains That Won’t Let You Down; 
Jess Hogans, Jan. 1953. 

—Watch Those Chains; July 1953. 

—No Mystery About Chain Failures; 
N. J. Gebert, Nov. 1953. 

—Inspect Those Chains; H. F. Reid, Jr., 
May 1954. 

—How Safe Is That Chain Hoist? E. S. 
Moorhead, Feb. 1956. 

—Eyebolts for Angle Load Safety; M. 
F. Biancardi, July 1956. 
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A hook bent by overloading 
should be replaced. The stress of 
bending weakens metal and its 
strength cannot be restored. * * * 


Bridge Plates 

Movable plates for bridging the 
gap between loading platforms 
and carriers are needed for both 
hand and power trucks. Bridge 
plates are usually of steel or light- 
weight magnesium or aluminum 
alloys. 

Sides of bridge plates should 
be turned up at right angles to 
prevent trucks running over the 
edge. Handholds facilitate han- 
dling. 

Bridge plates should have a 
high friction surface to prevent 
slipping of vehicles or persons. 
Plates should be designed so that 
when in position the ends will 
have substantial contact with the 
loading platform and the carrier 
to prevent rocking or sliding 
when in use. * * * 





SAFER— STRONGER—EASIER TO OPERATE 








Kt WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 








COMBINATION 
CLAMP AND THIMBLE 


A simple, efficient wire rope coupling which 
develops 85% to 95% of catalog list of wire 
rope strength. Affords maximum protection to 
wire rope — hooks, etc. Thimble will not col- 
lapse. Easy to install — can’t go on wrong. 
U. S. Patent No. 2,600,417. 


PIPE HOOK 


Handle design eliminates the hazard of crushed 
hands...speeds moving of pipe. Hook can 
be used lly when placing pipe in posi- 
tion for welding or connecting. Has 1” theoot 
opening, soft brass insert, to eliminate dam- 
aging of beveled thin wall of gas or oil pipe. 
Safe rate load 8500 Ibs. Patent No. 175,302. 





SAFETY HOOK 


Fool proof, positive locking eliminates the hu- 
man element of error. Load cannot be lifted 
without gate or yoke avtomatically locking. 
Te open, the hook «must be manually pressed 
against a compression spring. Smooth design 
allows full throat opening and keeps hook 
from catching on projections or ledges. 


Combination wire rope clamp & thimble — safety hooks — choker hooks — bridles — slip- 
on thimbles—load protectors — open & closed thimbles— pipe hooks — pipe bridles 


NEWCO ™ 
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Fiber Rope 


SR, LAN 


ROPE made of natural fibers is 
probably man’s oldest aid for 
hoisting and haulage. Its uses 
include block and tackle work, 
slings, suspended scaffolds, and 
marine operations. For these pur- 
poses, fiber rope has two impor- 
tant qualities: 

1. It is flexible and easy to tie 
and splice. 

2. It can be handled manually. 

Many types of fibers have been 
used for ropes. The best have 
good tensile strength and resist- 
ance to weather and abrasion. 

For heavy loads where fiber 
rope of adequate strength would 
be too bulky, wire rope is more 
serviceable. Also, where there is 
exposure to heat or acid, natural 
fibers are short lived. 


Natural Fibers 

Manila is standard for tensile 
strength and durability. New, 
clean manila of good grade is 
hard but pliant. It is yellowish 
with a smooth, almost silky feel. 


Sisal is the next best fiber. 
Strength varies from 65 to 80 per 
cent of manila. It is yellowish, 
sometimes slightly green, and 
lacks the gloss and smoothness of 
good manila. Sisal fibers are stiff 
and have a tendency to splinter. 


Mexican sisal (henequin) lacks 
the strength of high-quality sisal 
but has been used to some extent 
during shortages of better grades 
of rope. Strength is about 60 per 
cent of manila. 


American hemp fiber is much 
softer than manila. It is dark 
gray. It is not highly resistant to 
abrasion, but when tarred will 
give fair service on some jobs. 
Strength is about 80 per cent of 
manila. 





References—Fiber Rope 
National Safety Council: Sisal Rope; 
Data Sheet D-261. 
National Safety News: Facts About 
Fiber Rope; June 1955. 
Miscellaneous: Handbook of Rigging; 
W. E. Rossnagel, McGraw Hill, 1950. 
through the center of the coil and 
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Jute and cotton are not rec- 
ommended for handling material 
or other uses where strength and 
durability are needed. Strength 
is about 50 per cent of manila. 


Synthetic Fibers 


Several types of synthetic fibers 
have been introduced in recent 
years. Higher cost and inherent 
characteristics of some materials 
have limited their use. 


Nylon has higi: tensile strength, 
toughness, flexibility, and dura- 
bility and is easy to handle. 

Nylon rope has a higher tensile 
strength, wet or dry, than natural 
fibers and does not show marked 
deterioration when frozen. Melt- 
ing at 480 F., it can be readily 
destroyed by fire but does not ig- 
nite. It is resistant to rot, mildew, 
and alkalis, but is damaged by 
acids and drying oils. 


Glass fiber has high strength 
when dry, but low resistance to 
flexing and abrasion. 


Saran resists rot and many 
chemicals and is practically un- 
affected by aging, direct sunlight 
and moisture. It has only mod- 
erate resistance to abrasion and 
temperature. 


Care of Rope 


Fiber rope should never be ex- 
posed to high temperatures, acid 
splashes, or fumes. Sharp bends 
should be avoided. Where a sling 
passes over sharp edges, pads 
should be used to protect the rope. 

Rope should not be kept in 
stock for long periods. Even with 
careful handling and favorable 
storage conditions, vegetable 
fibers deteriorate with age. When 
rope is used at infrequent inter- 
vals, its age should be considered 
in its use and retirement. 

New rope, before being placed 
in service, should be thoroughly 
inspected throughout its length. 
It should be uncoiled by laying 
the coil on the floor with inside 
end down; then reach down 
through the center of the coil and 
pull this end up, unwinding the 


FIBER ROPE is favored for light hoist- 
ing operations because it is easy to 
handle manually and easy to splice. 


coil counter-clockwise. If the rope 
uncoils in the wrong direction, 
the coil should be turned over 
and the end pulled out on the 
other side. 

Rope loaded over 75 per cent 
of its breaking strength will be 
permanently damaged. Damage 
can be detected by examination 
of inside threads, which will be 
broken in proportion to the over- 
load. 

Kinking is highly destructive to 
rope. It may cause failure when 
the rope is again put under strain. 
Kinking is more likely to occur 
when rope is wet. 

Sometimes ropes become kinked 
after use. One method of remov- 
ing these kinks is to open up the 
coil and recoil left-handedly. 
When the coil is completed, the 
free end is brought through the 
coil and the rope is then coiled 
right-handedly. 

Uncoiling the rope and stretch- 
ing it out in a single length is an- 
other method of unkinking where 
space permits. 

Rope should be stored in a dry 
place where it will not be ex- 
posed to high temperature and 
where air may circulate through 
the coils. 

Rope deteriorates quickly if 
saturated with water and not 
properly dried. Alternate wet- 
ting and drying will also cause 
rapid deterioration. 

When lengths of rope must be 
joined they should be spliced, not 
knotted. A well-made long splice 
will retain up to 90 per cent of 
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How to Lift 73 Balky Tons 


mula for a tou hy lift like this 
iclude such elements as good 
illed operator, well-trained 
and strong, flexible slings. 
combination is seen func- 

y perfectly. 
oad, a 73-ton forged shaft for a 
tric project, was not a simple 
move. Because of the problem 
distribution, the lift was 
with unusual care. The heavy 
ging weighed more at one end than 
ther; hence the slings around 


the load could not be centered exactly. 

Two different types of Bethlehem 
slings combined to make this interest- 
ing lift. The ones suspended from the 
crane hook were double-part models 
with equalizing thimbles. Those around 
the forging were eight-part-braided— 
a highly flexible type with good grip- 
ping power. The combination made 
possible a lift that was well engineered 
in every detail. 

There are so many standard Beth- 
lehem slings available that it is easy to 


choose the proper hook-up for almost 
every load. You will find a wide range 
of braided, single-part, and double- 
part models, as well as regular grom- 
mets and all kinds of bridles. Special 
slings, too, can be designed and fur- 
nished quickly. Call us whenever we 
can aid you in making a selection. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products ore sold 
by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. 
Export Distributer: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Ji fale m-t-tissa' 
is a matter of dollars and sense 


When you're lifting heavy, expensive 
equipment, remember that the differ- 
ence in cost between a safe sling and 
one of inferior quality is small in com- 
parison to the costs resulting from 
sling failure. 

Wickwire Slings have earned the 


confidence of safety-minded oper- 
ators. For every Wickwire Sling is sub- 


jected to rigid tests at every stage of 
production. A safety factor of 5 is used 
in the design of Wickwire Slings. 


A new illustrated folder, showing 
the full line of Wickwire Slings, end 
attachments, assemblies and fittings 
is available from your Wickwire Rope 
Distributor or from our nearest sales 
office. Call or write for your copy today. 


Certified Slings, proof-tested to loads equal to twice 
their rated capacity, are available at slightly higher cost. 


CF 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION— Albuquerque * 


5925 


WICKWIRE WIRE ROPE SLINGS 


PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 
THE COLORADO FUEL AND 


IRON CORPORATION 


Amarillo « Billings + Boise * Butte + Denver 


El Paso * Farmington (N.M.) * Fort Worth * Houston * Kansas City * Lincoln (Neb.) - Odessa (Tex.) + Oklahome City 
Phoenix * Pueblo « Salt Lake City + Tulsa * Wichita > PACIFIC COAST DIVISION—Los Angeles * Oakland * Portland 


Sen Francisco * San leandro * Seattle 


Spokane - WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston - 


Buffalo 


Chattanooga * Chicago * Detroit * Emienton (Pa.) * New Orleans * New York * Philadelphia 
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the strength of the rope; a knot, 
only 50 per cent. 


Inspection should include ex- 
amination of the entire rope for 
wear, abrasion, broken or cut 
fibers, displacement of yarns or 
strands, discoloration, or rotting. 

To inspect inner fibers, the rope 
should be untwisted in several 
places to make sure they are 
bright, clear and unspotted. 

Rope should be replaced when 
it has lost its feel of pliability or 
stretch, or when the fibers have 
lost their luster and are dry and 
brittle. * * * 


Wire Rope 
—From page 186 


preformed rope of the same size, 
grade and construction. 


Slings and Fittings 

Wire rope slings are widely 
used for heavy loads. Types of 
slings are grommet, single leg, 
two-leg bridle, 3-leg bridle, 4-leg 
bridle. 

Legs can be single-rope, double- 
rope, grommet, braided single, or 
braided double. 

Load-end fittings can be loops, 
links, hooks, chokers, sockets, 
shackles, equalizing thimbles. 
slip-through thimbles, plate 
clamps, or special. 


Safety hooks on cranes, hoists 
and other lifting equipment pre- 
vent the load from jarring loose 
from the hook until the hook is 
unlocked manually. The latch also 
acts as a gauge to indicate wheth- 
er the hook is sprung or not. 


Complete assemblies can be ob- 
tained from manufacturers who 
should be consulted when slings 
are to be used for special pur- 
poses. 

Maximum strength is obtained 
when all legs of the sling are ver- 
tical The smaller the angle 
formed between the legs of the 
sling and the horizontal, the 
greater the tension on the legs 
and the less weight which can be 
lifted. 

Where a load has sharp cor- 
ners, pads or sling saddles should 
be placed between load and sling. 
Where there are sharp bends over 
an unyielding surface, tension on 
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outside strands may injure the 
rope. 


Causes of Failure 


When wire rope fails to give 
expected service, the reason is 
seldom a defect in construction 
of the rope. Here are some of the 
more common causes: 

1. Use of rope of incorrect size, 
construction or grade. 

2. Allowing rope to drag over ob- 
stacles. 
Lack of proper lubrication. 
Sheaves and drums of inade- 
quate size, causing short radius 
bends. 
Overwinding or cross winding 
on drums. : 
Sheaves and drums defective or 
out of alignment. 
Ropes jumping sheave flanges. 
Effect of heat, moisture, or acid 
fumes. 
Improper fittings 
Permitting ropes to untwist. 
Kinking. 
Severe overloads, reverse bends, 
and other excessive stresses. 
Internal wear caused by grit 
penetrating between strands and 
wires. 


How to Order 


When ordering wire rope, the 
following information should be 
furnished: 

1. Length. 

2. Diameter. 

3. Construction — Number of 
strands; number of wires per strand; 
arrangement of wires in strand, such 
as Seale, Filler Wire, etc. 

4. Type of Fabrication —If pre- 
formed rope is desired, it should be 
specified. Otherwise, nonpreformed 
rope will be furnished. 

5. Finish—Galvanized finish 
should be specified if required. 
Otherwise, bright rope is usually 
furnished. 

6. Grade — Improved plow steel, 
plow steel, iron. 

7. Lay —Regular lay right lay 
will be furnished unless otherwise 
specified. Lang lay or left lay is 
furnished on request. 

8. Core—Specify fiber core, inde- 
pendent wire rope core, or wire 
strand core. 

9. Lubrication—Type of lubricant 
is not specified unless there are un- 
usual service requirements. Each 
construction and grade of rope is 
treated with a lubricant adapted to 
that particular rope for a wide range 
of service conditions. 
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Section 7—Materials Handling 


Case histories prove 


TM 4azz> 
ALLOY CHAIN 


increases safety, 


cuts chain costs! 


GAMMA RAY 
QUALITY CONTROL! 


X-Ray type testing of master, joiner and end 
links assures safe, trouble-free welds. 


CONTROLLED 
ATMOSPHERE 
HEAT-TREATING 


on all popular sizes provides uniformity 
throughout the sling assembly. 


EXCLUSIVE TM 
PATENTED 
TAYCO HOOKS! 


I-Beam type design plus alloy steel 
construction mean extra safety! 





Pat. No. 2,646,306 


REGISTERED! 


You get a certificate of test with 
every TM Alloy Chain. It bears 
the chain’s guarantee . . . proof 
test ... serial number. 


Chain i's owr specialty, not our sideline! 





TUT CT r, 


a. 
a 
- 
= 
= 


| CERTIFICATE 
4 
3 L_ OF TEST 
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Circle Item No. 148—Reader Service Card 


IBILITY 
GH VIS @ ROPE 


BARRIE 


IPCO POLY-ROPE’ 


Triple strand rope of polyethylene plastic; two 


strands of yellow, one of black. 


Immediately 


identifies a restricted area in that it carries out the 


standard CAUTION colors. Ten 
1200 pounds. No sag or stretch. 


sile strength over 
Durability 


for long service life. Used and recommended 


by all types of industry. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 93 


Safety €. quipment a all Sndustrier 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2850 N. FOURTH STREET 


Do you have a ladder 
in your plant? 


What industrial plant... no 
matter how large or small 
...doesn’t have a ladder? 
Now...the Dillon Dynamom- 
eter offers a quick and easy 
way to check your ladders 
...to be absolutely certain 
the rungs are safe... to in- 
sure your employees’ safety! 


Ladders are but one of hun- 
dreds of types of plant equip- 
ment tested daily by safety- 
conscious plants with port- 
able, lightweight Dillon Dy- 
namometers. Available in 13 
capacities from 0-500 to 0- 
100,000 Ibs., these ruggedly 
constructed precision instru- 
ments are individually cali- 
brated, protected against ac- 
cidental overload, equipped 
with red max. pointer, un- 
affected by temperature... 
unconditionally guaranteed ! 
Write today for price list 
and free literature, showing 
Dillon Dynamometers in ac- 
tion. 





Inexpensive block and tackle 
plies load to each rung with 


PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 


= DILLON 
DYNAMOMETER 





ap- 
Dy- 


namometer interposed between. 


Readings are direct in pounds. 


Re- 


sults are positive, accurate, rapid. 


aT S| 


ee 


OMPANY, INC. 


14614 KESWICK ST., VAN NUYS 58, CALIFORNIA 


(suburb of Los Angeles) 
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10. Use for which rope is in- 
tended. 


Wire Rope Lubricatien 


All wire rope should be treated 
at regular intervals with a lubri- 
cant to keep it pliable and to pre- 
vent rust. Pound for pound, wire 
rope probably has more bearing 
surface (inside the rope) than any 
other equipment, so the impor- 
tance of lubricating is obvious. 

Idle wire ropes are most suscep- 
tible to rust. It is important that 
they are well lubricated when not 
in service. 

The best lubricants are those 
furnished by manufacturers and 
dealer§ especially for lubricating 
wire rope. 

Lubricants which meet specifi- 
cations are free from acids and 
corrosives and have penetrating 
qualities. They do not cake, gum, 
or ball-up if contaminated with 
dirt or metal particles. 

Lubricant may be applied with 
a brush. It should be brushed on 
slowly, carefully and frequently 
because it is difficult to get com- 
plete coverage and penetration. 











NEVER SLIP CLAMPS 


Hold their own for SIMPLICITY of OP- 
ERATION, STRENGTH, SPEED, BUT MOST 
OF ALL FOR SAFETY! 


7 


a 
HORIZONTAL 


Operators the 
world over prefer 
NEVER - SLIP 
clamps because: 


@ There are no 
enclosed parts. 


@ Clamps adjust 
automatically by 
strong cam action 
to any plate 
thickness. 

@ The heavier the 
load, the harder 
the grip. 

@ Holding sur- 
faces are hard- 
ened and serrated 
for longer wear 
: and efficiency. 
VERTICAL 


“For Better Materials Handling" 
NEVER-SLIP SAFETY CLAMP DIVISION 


KENSICO Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


RAILROAD AVE. MT. KISCO, N.Y. 
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A more effective method is a 
simple three-sheave trough. It 
should be firmly fixed near the 
reel or drum and the rope run 
through the lubricant not faster 
than 30 ft. a minute. * * * 


Aids to 
Manual Handling 


AUTOMATION and mechaniza- 
tion have eliminated much hand 
labor but not the need for human 
skill and strength. Materials 
handling is one example. There 
are still operations where loads 
are relatively light and handling 
infrequent, or mechanized equip- 
ment is not practicable. 

Human muscles, however, can 
be reinforced by many types of 
nonpowered equipment which in- 
crease their capacity and lessen 
the risk of strain. 

The simplicity and lower cost 
of this equipment sometimes lead 
to neglect. In the interests of 
safety, economy, and efficiency, it 
should be kept in good condition 
and used correctly. The condition 
of each item should be shown 
on the maintenance records. 


Hand trucks, wheelbarrows, and 
dollies are on the borderline be- 
tween mechanical and manual 
equipment. They are durable and 
uncomplicated but need regular 
servicing. Axles should be kept 
well lubricated. 


Hooks are used for handling 
logs, lumber, crates, boxes, and 
barrels where the object will not 
be damaged. Hooks should be in- 
spected daily and kept sharp. If 
a hook is carried in the belt, the 
point should be covered. The 
worker should be trained to use 
the hook so that it will not glance 
off hard objects. 


Bars. The point or edge of a 
crowbar should be kept sharp and 
position of hand and body should 
minimize the chance of pinching 
or falling if the bar should slip or 
the object move suddenly. 


Car movers, not crowbars, 
should be used to move cars on 
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One man does it all with 
MORSE &arrel-lift 


All five drum handling oper- 
ations — raising, transporting, ro- 
tating, tilting and draining — are 
a one-man job with Morse 
Barrel-Lift. Keeps 55-gallon 
steel drums under full control. 
You save on spilling, overflow- 
ing, leakage, damage to drums 
and accidents. All steel welded ; i 
construction. 


Won't tip, Won't spill, Won't leak 
Move your drums the 
MORSE Drum-Karrier way 


The Morse Drum-Karrier Model 85 fits 
all standard drums, permits one-man 
operation, is instantly removable from 
hoist hook. Positive tilt lock holds 
drum in position. Welded, all-steel 
construction; accommodates " stand- 
ard double chine steel drums 23” 
diameter, 36” height. 


You Can Move it Better 
With Morse — for full in- 
formation, write today! 


MORSE shige o/ URING CO INC 


765 W. Ma 


fo. 
' 
’ 
' 




















ANCHOR your Truck Fleet! 


al} 
y, ZANTEEL 
HEAVY DUTY 
WBI15 
Wheel Blocks 


. «+ hold SAFELY on any surface 


The wide face area accommodates large tires. The broad 
flat base gives stability in soft terrain. Five %" angular 
calks, cast in rear of base, hold securely on ice, snow or 
concrete. 


Sturdy brace supports are provided with a cast-in hole for 
chain or hook connection. 


For other sizes and types of Safety Wheel Blocks, 
send for our Bulletin No. N-58. 


CALUMET STEEL CASTINGS CORP. 
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DOCKBOARDS 
For Safety 








Avoid 
Accidents 





No slips, no strains, 


ee e@ 
no injuries! 
Special locks prevent any Dockboard 
slippage—tregardiess of conditions 


Safety curbs end danger of equip- 


ment run-offs 


M Heavy-duty safety tread prevents 
skidding accidents 


Lightweight magnesium ('/, weight of — 


steel) means one-man, no-strain lifting 


i Indented, safety hand holds end 
danger of crushed fingers or hands 


 Magcoa Dockboards—the safest buy | Power Tredie 


for any dock 


For full details 
use the coupon below. 





bests 
MAGNESIUM COMPANY |! 
OF AMERICA Matericls Handling Div. 

(magcoa East Chicage 4, Indiana 


Representatives in principal cities 


(CD Please send special Dockboard File 
and news on new safety lock 


Name and Title. 























Capystele, 1958, Magnesium Company of America 
in Canada: Magcoa Lid., Toronto, Ontarie 
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steel rails. When two men are 
needed, two car movers should 
be used. The same mover should 
not be used by more than one 
man. 


Rollers are used for moving 
heavy, bulky objects. A sledge 
or bar, not hands or feet, should 
be used to move rollers under 
loads. 


Use of Hand Trucks 

The type of truck most suitable 
for the work should be used. No 
one type of truck is suitable for 
handling all types of loads. 

On a two-wheeled truck, the 
load’s center of gravity should be 


| placed well forward so that the 


weight lies on the axle and not on 
the handles. Some two-wheeled 
trucks have brakes so the worker 
need not hold the truck with a 
foot on the wheel or axle. 

Knuckle guards on two-wheeled 
trucks and wheelbarrows pro- 
tect hands from jamming against 
obstructions. 

Tongues of flat trucks may be 
provided with counterweights, 
springs, or hooks to hold them 
vertical when not in use. Other- 
wise, workers should be trained to 
leave handles in a position that 
will not create a tripping hazard. 

To protect feet, wheels should 
be as far under the truck as pos- 
sible. Wheel guards may be in- 
stalled on some trucks. 

Four-wheel trucks should be 
pushed, not pulled, particularly 
when the truck is going down an 
incline. 


Exhaust Purifiers for 


Where trucks powered by in- 
ternal combustion engines are op- 


| erated in confined spaces, carbon 


monoxide is a problem. Use of cat- 
alytic exhaust on trucks permits 
operation indoors where there is 
good ventilation. Types of ex- 
haust purifiers are available for 
white (unleaded) gasoline, lique- 
fied petroleum gas, leaded gas, 
and diesel fuel. 

Preventive maintenance of 
trucks keeps down carbon mon- 
oxide in the exhaust. This in- 
cludes a frequent check of the 
carburetor, since too rich a mix- 
ture can produce excessive quan- 
tities of the gas. 


YOUR BEST MOVE...MOVE 


with MERRILL 


MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
DEVICES 








ee TILTER 
DRUM r @:) 








For Interesting Information write 


MERRILL BROTHERS 


56-28 Arnold Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. 
3-R-6 
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6 eos ARE FEW machines and 
processes that cannot be safe- 
guarded. But the realistic safety engi- 
neer knows that a guard must not 
interfere with production. If output is 
seriously reduced, the problem hasn’t 
been solved. 

Modern machines have a high degree 
of built-in safety. Moving parts are 
enclosed and automatic pressure lubri- 
cation keeps the oiler out of danger. 
There are push-button controls and 
functional use of color. Electronic and 
radioactive devices, still limited in 
their applications, offer interesting pos- 
sibilities. Automation, with many auto- 
matic operations and remote control, 
will also influence the accident picture 
in many industries. 

Safeguarding machinery involves far 
more than keeping moving parts under 
cover. It includes electric power and 
its controls, and the hand and portable 
power tools that keep plant and equip- 
ment in operating condition. 


MACHINE 
OPERATION 
and GUARDING 





Section 8—Machine Operation and Guarding 


RULES For 


MODERN MACHINES, with 
moving parts enclosed, present a 
trim, streamlined appearance and 
are much safer. Overhead belts 
and shafting have been replaced 
by individual motor drives. Pres- 
sure lubrication reaches remote 
bearings without exposing the 
oiler to hazard or shutting down 
the machine. 

The point of operation, how- 
ever, still presents problems. Few 
operations now require the oper- 
ator’s hands in the danger zone 
but they do get there at times and 
machinery still ranks high among 
the causes of serious injuries. The 
individual must be protected 
against his own lapses as well as 
against mechanical hazards. 


Color is an important safeguard. 
Highlighting the point of opera- 
tion with light tints in contrast 
to the darker background of the 
machine reduces the effort of see- 
ing. Guards painted in high-visi- 
bility colors are also conspicuous 
when missing. 

Standard guards for many types 
of machines are on the market. 
These are often installed on older 
machines, on newer ones where 
built-in guards have not been pro- 
vided, or where specially made 
guards are needed. For power 
presses, circular saws, and other 
machines, many types of guards 
are available. 

A guard should not restrict pro- 
duction seriously. If it does, it 
will not be popular with either 
operator or management. 

Some operations can be guarded 
effectively with commercial 
guards. Others require custom- 
built guards developed through 
study of the job by both operat- 
ing and safety departments. 


Guarding the Machine 


Machines involved frequently 
in accidents include woodworking 
machines such as circular saws, 
jointers and planers, and power 
presses. 

Guard design must often be ap- 
proved by state factory inspectors 
and insurance engineers. Since 
state codes are not uniform and at 
best represent only minimum re- 
quirements, codes and recommen- 
dations of the American Stand- 
ards Association are the best 
guides. 


Point of Operation 

Guarding the point of opera- 
tion effectively is much more diffi- 
cult than enclosing power-trans- 
mission apparatus. 

Point-of-operation guards are 
installed at those parts of ma- 
chines where cutting, shaping, or 
forming is performed, and at other 
points potentially hazardous to 
operators inserting or manipulat- 
ing stock. 

Guards should protect operators 
both from moving machine parts 
and from moving materials. Safe- 
guards are of these types: 


1. Automatic feeding and ejecting. 

2. Two-hand control. 

3. Redesign of machine parts so 
that the operator cannot get 
into the danger zone. 

. Devices that stop machines by 
electronic devices while any 
part of the body is in the 
danger zone. 

. Devices that pull or push hands 
away from the danger zone. 

. Barricades, covers, hood guards, 
and other enclosures. 

7. Quick-acting brakes operated 
by contact of the body. 

8. Interlocking devices. 


Hood enclosures and cover 
guards are used on woodworking 
machines and other types of 
equipment. Frequently, such 
guards are automatic. Others are 
of rigid construction. 


Nip hazards, such as rubber 
mills, calender rolls, dough brakes, 
and others, can be protected by 
sensitively adjusted controls that 
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operate dynamic brakes when 
contacted by any part of the op- 
erator’s body. These guards stop 
the machine quickly. 


Two-hand controls frequently 
are installed on power presses, 
bakery machinery, guillotine pa- 
per cutters, and other types of 
equipment where barrier guards 
are not practicable. 


Interlocking devices prevent op- 
eration of the starting control 
when the cover or barricade is 
not in place. These are used on 
centrifugal extractors, dough mix- 
ers, tumblers, and some types of 
pressure vessels. 


Power Presses 

Safeguarding power-press op- 
erations is one of industry’s major 
accident-prevention problems. Be- 
cause of the many types of presses 
and specialized operations per- 
formed, the subject is highly 
complicated. Material on press 
operation is available from the 
National Safety Council, Ameri- 
can Standards Association, U. S. 
Department of Labor, insurance 
companies, and consulting en- 
gineers. 


Automatic feed makes it un- 
necessary (but not impossible) for 
an operator to place his hand be- 
tween punch and die. It is still 
necessary to provide a gate guard, 
enclose the ram, or limit its stroke 
to % in. or less. 

For some operations, semiauto- 
matic feeds are used. Principal 
types are: chute, plunger, slide 
or push, sliding dies, dial, and re- 
volving dies. 

Two commercial guards adapt- 
able to many operations are the 
sweep and pull-back types. 


Sweep guards are best used on 
small presses. They are easily ad- 
justed and give the same protec- 
tion when the clutch fails as they 
do for a regular stroke of the 
press. 

A flag of fiber or other material 
placed on the sweep arm helps 
to prevent an operator reaching 
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around the guard on one side, and 
on slow-moving presses, from put- 
ting his hand between punch and 
die after the guard has swept past 
the center of the stroke. 

Sweep guards are not effective 
on large presses. 


Pull-back guards forcibly re- 
move the operator’s hands from 
the point of operation if he is out 
of rhythm with the machine. Ca- 
bles connect the ram with wrist- 
lets on the operator’s arms. As 
the ram descends, the hands are 
forcibly withdrawn. 

The guard must be adjusted to 
each operator and each job be- 
cause of variations in arms, hands 
and fingers. 


Die design. On punch and form- 
ing presses it is frequently neces- 
sary to install guards of a different 
type for each set of dies used. For 
this reason, enclosure guards 
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MATERIALS FOR GUARD CONSTRUCTION 


Material 

all points 

Woven wire 
4-15 in. 


Expanded Metal 
4-15 in. 
Perforated metal 
4-15 in. 
Sheet metal 
4-15 in. 


Wood or metal strip 
rossed 


4-15 in. 


Under 4 in. 
Under 4 in. 


If plywood 


thick and not 


Under 4 in. 


Under 4 in. 


Under 4 in. 


Under 4 in. 


Under 4 in. 


Clearance from Largest mesh Minimum gauge 
moving part at 


opening (U.S. 


allowable 
\% in. 
2 in. 


% in. 


2 in. 


%-in. width 
1-in. width 


is used it should be not less than % in. 
less than 3 ply. 





should always be considered in- 
tegral parts of the dies. 


Feeding tools. Several types of 
feeding tools are used on presses 
with automatic feeds or enclosed 
guards. These tools are made of 
soft metal, aluminum, or magne- 
sium. They include pushers, pick- 
ers, pliers, tweezers, forks, and 
suction disks. 

These tools are not substitutes 
for guards. They should be used 
only with two-hand trips or pull- 
back guards. 


Electronic guards. The photo- 
electric relay consists of a beam 
of light. When this is broken by 
the operator’s hands, the start or 
completion of the ram stroke is 
prevented. The relay responds in- 
stantaneously, is automatic, takes 
up little space, is easily installed 
and economical to maintain. Its 
disadvantages are comparatively 
high installation cost and limited 
uses. 


On presses with friction 
clutches, the ram travel stops im- 
mediately when the light beam is 
broken. This method is not effec- 
tive on presses with positive 
clutches because the ram will con- 
tinue its stroke until the end of 
its cycle. The guard should be op- 
erated from a closed electric cir- 
cuit so that current interruption 
will automatically prevent the 
press from tripping. 


Radioactive guards have been 
used on some power-press opera- 
tions. The operator wears radio- 
active wrist bands. When his 
hands are in the protected area, 
the radioactive units are detected 
by Geiger tubes, and the press 
will not operate. Radioactive ma- 
terials are within safe limits. 


Power Transmission 

Power transmission apparatus 
includes shafting, belting, pulleys, 
gears, starting and stopping de- 
vices, and other moving parts of 
equipment used in the mechanical 
transmission of power. Also in- 
cluded are prime movers, inter- 
mediate equipment, and other ma- 
chines. 

Power transmission parts, par- 
ticularly in modern installations, 
contribute relatively few injuries. 
Nevertheless they can cause per- 
manent disabling injuries and 
should not be neglected. 

Individual motor drives and 
modern designs with moving parts 
enclosed have eliminated much 
guarding on the job. However, 
some guards still must be added 
when machines are installed. 


Materials for Guards 

Sheet metal, perforated metal, 
expanded metal, heavy wire mesh, 
or bar stock may be used for most 
types of guards. 


Transparent plastic is used 
where inspection of moving parts 
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MECHANICAL APPARATUS 
INSPECTION 


Check the points listed below. Moke recom- 
mendations to cover unsatisfactory conditions 
so that they can be corrected promptly. 
POWER TRANSMISSION ENCLOSURES 
OR GUARD RAILS 

Pulleys, flywheels 

Gears, sprockets, chains 

Belts: vertical, horizontal 

overhead horizontal 


CONTROLS 

Electrical starting devices 

Lockout devices 

Tripping devices: foot,hand ... . 
POINT OF OPERATION GUARDS 

In place 


SAFETY Instruction Card No. 778. 





is necessary and the strength of 
metal is not needed. 


Shatter-proof glass is used in 
similar situations, particularly 
where illumination of guarded 
parts is essential and the flexibil- 
ity of plastic is not required. 

Where flying particles may mar 
safety glass or plastic the surface 
may be protected by replaceable 
glass covers. 


Wooden guards are relatively 
low in strength but are sometimes 
used where splashes and fumes 
from corrosive substances would 
attack iron or steel. 


Aluminum or other soft metals 
may be used where resistance to 
rust is essential, or where ma- 
chinery may be damaged by iron 
or steel. 


Supervision 

Frequent checks should be 
made to see that instructions are 
observed and that safety devices 
are functioning. 

Operators occasionally make 
safety devices ineffective in an 
attempt to speed up production or 
make operation easier. This is 
especially frequent with two-hand 
controls. Operators should be 
warned of the hazards involved 
and instructed in the use of 
safety devices. * * * 


Woodworking Machines 


Circular Saw. The circular saw 
is one of the most useful of wood- 
working power tools—and one of 
the most dangerous. It causes 
more permanent disabilities than 
any other machine in the industry 
and among do-it-yourself fans. 

Rim speed of a circular saw 
should not exceed 12,000 fpm, 
unless the saw has been manufac- 
tured or hammered for a higher 
speed and is so marked. At high 
speed, the teeth are almost in- 
visible. 

Following are important points 
in guarding: 


1. Saw must be equipped with a 
hood that will cover it to at least 
the depth of the teeth. 

2. Hood must automatically adjust 
itself to thickness of material being 
cut and remain in contact with it, 
unless in a fixed position. Then 
space between bottom of guard and 
material must be no more than }% in. 

3. Exposed parts of saw blade un- 
der table must be guarded. 

4. There should be a clear view of 
saw at point of operation. 

5. Guards should be designed and 
constructed to avoid vibration. 

6. All teeth should be even in 
length. 

7. Blade should not be lumpy or 
warped. 

8. Depth, size, and shape of gullets 
should be such as to let sawdust 
discharge freely. Bottom of the gul- 
let should be round. 

9. Cut in wood should be a trifle 
wider than thickness of saw blade. 

10. Saw must be discarded if it 
has a crack longer than 5 per cent 
of diameter, unless diameter is re- 





“Harwith! That's a conveyor, not an esca- 
lator!" 


duced to eliminate crack and tension 
is corrected. 


Swing Cut-Off Saws. Swing 
cut-off saws must have device to 
return the saw automatically to 
back of table when released at any 
point. Fiber rope or cord must 
not be used in device. 

Limit chains, positive stops or 
table extensions must be pro- 
vided to prevent saw from swing- 
ing beyond front edge of table. 

Where it is possible to pass 
behind a swing cutoff saw, rear 
of saw must be completely housed 
when saw is in back position. 
Housing must include swing frame 
as well as saw. 


Manual-Feed Ripsaw. A splitter 
or spreader must be provided to 
prevent pinching or binding. It 
must be slightly thinner than the 
saw kerf and slightly thicker than 
the saw disc. 

Antikickback devices of steel 
should be designed and installed 
so as to be effective for material 
of all thicknesses. * * * 


Safety Applications of 
Photoelectric Cells 


1. Protection of machine oper- 
ators; Guards for power presses 
and similar machines. 


2. Protection of plant and per- 
sonnel by detection of: 

(a) Flame failure on oil- and gas- 
burning furnaces. 


(b) Poisonous gases; measure- 
ment of dust contamination 
in atmosphere. 

(c) Smoke or flame. 


3. Protection of machinery 
against damage by: 
(a) Switching off power should 
work become jammed. 
(b) Declutching forging presses 
when object is below working 
temperature. 


4. Alarm devices for protection 

of property and personnel: 

(a) Protection against high-volt- 
age test equipment. 

(b) Over-run on cranes. 

(c) Height gauge for loaded ve- 
hicles. 

(d) Burglary and trespassing. 
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Schrader:.. 


your one source for AIR VALVES 





full line for every use—immediately available from 


, your conveniently located Schrader Distributor 
Pilot-Operated Valve 


Hand-Operated Four-Way Valve Foot-Operated Four-Way Valve 


«? 
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Flow Control Valves 


CYLINDERS 
| AIR ACCESSORIES 


— 


\ Schrader’s complete air products line can meet your every need. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON ¢ Division of Scovill Mig. Co., Inc. * BROOKLYN 38, N. Y. 
QUALITY AIR CONTROL PRODUCTS 





e division of SCOVILLE 
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SIGN OF SAFETY 


on large gas mains 

















GOGGLE VALVES 


Bailey Valves assure safety plus efficient service on 
gas washers, blast furnace mains, precipitators and 
boiler plants. Bailey Valves operate satisfactorily, re- 
gardless of the length of time they may stand unused. 
Their dependability has been proven thoroughly by 
hundreds of installations in major steel plants. 








Mechanical Type 
Powerful clamping force applied at all 
points around disc periphery provides a 
safe seal for gas mains from 6” to 84°". 1221 BANKSVILLE ROAD PITTSBURGH 16, PA 
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Electrical Equipment 


Keeping current at work under cover 





ELECTRICITY has been har- 
nessed for less than a century yet 
it now dominates our whole way 
of life. Light, industrial opera- 
tion, transportation, and commu- 
nication now depend on uninter- 
rupted electric power. It has 
made factories cleaner, safer, and 
vastly more efficient. 

The world’s demand for power 
will continue to grow. Looking 
forward to the time when fossil 
fuels will be inadequate, the 
atomic power plant is entering 
the picture. 

Electricity serves us with a 
high degree of safety. It can be 
controlled by modern utilization 
and protective equipment but 
safety requires constant vigilance 
and careful maintenance of all 
apparatus. 

Rules for use of electric equip- 
ment are found in the National 
Electrical Safety Code, which 
deals with accident prevention, 
and in the National Electrical 
Code which is concerned with 
fire protection. 

Electrical equipment bearing 
the approval label of a recognized 
testing laboratory can be pur- 
chased with confidence. It has 
passed brutal tests and labeled 
products are reexamined periodi- 
cally. 


Installation. All electrical work 
should comply with applicable 
codes. 

Transformers, control boards, 
starting rheostats and other ap- 
paratus should be placed where 
there is the least danger of acci- 
dental contact with energized con- 
ductors. All exposed current- 
carrying parts should be further 
protected by enclosures, railings 
or special guards. 

Motors should be mounted so 
they won’t interfere with normal 
plant traffic. Non-enclosed-type 
motors should be located in areas 
relatively free from dust, mois- 
ture or corrosive vapors. 


Isolating equipment. Transform- 
ers, control boards and other 
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accessories should be placed in 
special rooms to which only au- 
thorized persons have access. 

If a separate room is not fea- 
sible, enclosures should be built 
around equipment having exposed 
conductors. Metal enclosures 
should be effectively grounded. 

Barriers may be used to pre- 
vent accidental contact with elec- 
trical equipment. Frames may be 
made of wood, rolled metal shapes, 
angle iron, or pipe. Filler may be 
of woodstrips, sheet metal, per- 
forated metal, expanded metal, 
wire mesh, or shatter-proof trans- 
parent material. 

Some protection can be ob- 
tained by elevating wires and 
current-carrying parts at least 8 
ft. above any working level to 
which employees (other than 
qualified electricians) have access. 

Where long metal parts, such 
as rods, bars, and pipes are han- 
dled, partial enclosures or barri- 
ers should be provided to prevent 
contact with overhead electrical 
installations. 


Warning signs should be dis- 
played near exposed current-car- 
rying parts, especially high-volt- 
age installations. 

Many standard machine-guard- 
ing practices apply to electric 
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HIGH VOLTAGE 
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equipment, but there are certain 
hazards peculiar to electricity. 
Particular attention should be 
given to the National Electrical 
Safety Code and the National 
Electrical Code. 


Protective grounding is neces- 
sary for exposed non-current- 
carrying metal parts if the equip- 
ment is supplied by means of 
metal-clad wiring, when installed 
in a wet location, and when it op- 
erates with any terminal at more 
than 150 volts to ground. 

Parts to be grounded include 
motor frames, cranes, cases of 
transformers and oil switches, 
wiring conduit, and metal lamp 
sockets. 

Frames of all portable motors 
which operate at more than 50 
volts to ground should be ground- 
ed. 


Motors should be of the type 
and size required for the load and 
for conditions under which they 
must operate. Overloading for 
long periods, use of non-approved 
motors in areas containing flam- 
mable vapors or dusts, and de- 
fective wiring should be avoided. 

Motor windings should be pro- 
tected from metal particles, dirt, 
dust, lint, or other material which 
may damage the windings or be- 
come ignited. 

In areas containing flammable 
dust and gases, motors designed 
for hazardous locations should be 
installed. The National Electrical 
Code should be followed. 

Grounded metal enclosures are 


WHEN CHANGING FUSES, switch should be in off position and nonconductive 
fuse pullers used. Self-sticking tape signs remind workers of precautions. Handle 
can be locked in off position. (W. H. Brady Co.) 
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recommended for starting rheo- 
stats, switches, fuse panels, and 
other operating accessories. 

In some devices, both switch 
and fuses are enclosed in a cabi- 
net arranged so the switch can be 
operated without opening the 
cabinet. The switch is interlocked 
through a cam so that fuses are 
inaccessible until the switch is 
opened. 

Another type of enclosed switch 
permits the door of the cabinet 
to be opened with a key, even 
though the switch is closed. With 
either type cabinet, it is possible 
to padlock the door open or 
closed, and the switch can be pad- 
locked in the open position. 


Maintenance precautions. When 
repair work is being done on mo- 
tors, controlling devices, or the 
machinery they drive, the circuit 
should be de-energized by open- 
ing necessary switches and lock- 
ing them in the open position. 

If a switch cannot be locked 
open, it should be blocked and a 
tag attached showing that the 
switch is to be closed only by the 
man whose name appears on the 
tag. Warning signs should be dis- 
played. 


Wiring depends on type of 
building construction, size and 
distribution of electrical load, ex- 
posure to dampness or corrosive 
vapors, location of equipment, and 
other factors. For most plant con- 
ditions, rigid metal conduit, effec- 
tively grounded, is preferred. 

Other methods which may be 
used under certain circumstances 
include armored cable, non-metal- 
lic sheathed cable, flexible metal 
conduit (BX), raceways, and 
open wiring on insulators. Na- 
tional and local wiring codes 
should be followed. 


Aluminum wire. The current- 
carrying capacity of aluminum 
wire is 84 per cent of that of cop- 
per wire as specified in the 1953 
and earlier editions of the Nation- 
al Electrical Code. For circuits 
it has been common practice to 
use an aluminum conductor two 
American wire-gauge sizes larger 
than a copper conductor to com- 
ply with the 84 per cent factor 
given in the code. 

—To page 211 
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HAND TOOLS, the craftsman’s 
companions since the beginning of 
civilization, are still needed to put 
the finishing touches on many ma- 
chine-made products and in con- 
struction and maintenance work. 

Estimates are that hand tools 
are involved in from 5 to 15 per 
cent of disabling occupational in- 
juries and a large but unknown 
number of minor wounds. Most 
of these are caused by accidental 
contact with cutting edges or by 
severe blows. 

Portable power tools have 
speeded up many jobs and have 
added hazards of high speed. With 
electric tools there is also the risk 
of shock. 


Types of Tools 


Tools commonly used in indus- 
try are of 5 general types: 

1. Metal cutting. Cold chisels, 
marking tools, hacksaws, bull chis- 
els, files, tin snips, and cutters. 

2. Wood cutting. Chisels, gouges, 
saws, axes, adzes, hatchets, knives, 
brad awls, planes, scrapers, bits, 
and drawknives. 

3. Lifting. Levers, crowbars, 
jacks, hooks, and shovels. 
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4. Torsion. Wrenches, pipe tongs, 
screwdrivers, and pliers. 

5. Striking. Hammers, sledges, 
mauls, picks, and punches. 


Accident causes. One or more 
of four causes are primarily re- 
sponsible for injuries. Following 
are examples: 

1. A wrong or improvised tool— 
a file or screwdriver for prying; a 
wrench for hammering. 

2. A defective tool—a mush- 
roomed chisel head; a dull saw or 
knife; a split maul handle; a tool 
of poor quality. 

3. Tools incorrectly used—strik- 
ing two hard-surface tools to- 
gether; failing to take practice 
swing with sledge to adjust for 
clearance; pulling on pliers in line 
with face. 

4. Tools not put away — wood 
chisel loosely laid in tool box; 
hammer left on edge of machine; 
knife left on table. 


Selection. Tools for both rou- 
tine and special work should be 
kept in stock or readily available. 
High-grade tools are the best buy 
and the difference in initial cost 

—To page 208 


TOOL BOARDS encourage better housekeeping and more systematic care of tools. 
(Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.) 
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Belts and Harnesses 


—From page 154 


Shock absorbers incorporated 
in harness and life lines reduce 
the severity of impact. This de- 
creases both the possibility of in- 
jury to the wearer and failure of 
the equipment. 


Life lines. For most life lines, 
%4-in. manila rope or %-in. nylon 
rope is recommended. 

Nylon rope has more stretch 
than manila which enables it to 
absorb shock and sudden loads. 
It has high tensile strength wet 
or dry, is tough, flexible, durable, 
and easy to handle—resists mois- 


rT js 
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REGULAR cleaning and application of 


a good leather dressing prolongs the 
life of a safety belt. 


ture and mildew and can be 
stored wet. 

Steel cable without a shock ab- 
sorber should not be used for life 
lines where a free fall is possible, 
because its rigidity increases the 
impact load. Metal cables should 
not be used around electricity. 


Care of Belts 


Leather. Brush dust off care- 
fully to avoid scratching. Then 
wash with warm water and sad- 
dle soap or mild soap. Rinse in 
clean, warm water and dry at 
room temperature. 

Treat with neatsfoot, castor, 
soybean, or a compound oil, not 
a mineral oil. 

Never expose to excessive heat. 

Watch carefully for cuts or 
scratches on the skin side of the 
hide. Condemn if there is a deep 
cut on the skin side. 
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Webbing. Fabric belts should 
not be worn if outer plies are cut 
or worn through. 

Wash in soapy water, rinse and 
dry in moderate heat. They will 
stand any heat up to the boiling 
point of water. 

Consult manufacturer about 
dressing. 


Hardware. Check and replace 
if it shows signs of wear. If 
riveted, examine each rivet sep- 
arately. 


Inspection. Employees who 
wear belts should inspect them 
before use. An experienced in- 
spector should check them every 
1 to 3 months. 


Life lines. Wash with mild soap 
and water and dry in circulating 
air. Do not expose to high tem- 
peratures. Keep rope in open 
coils; never bend sharply. 


What to Look for 
In Auto Seat Belts 


What should a motorist look for 
in purchasing a safety belt? 

The variety (and varying qual- 
ity) of belts on the market today 
makes it advisable to buy from a 
reputable dealer. As a further 
guide, the Automotive Crash In- 
jury Research Group at Cornell 
University recommends that: 

1. Loop strength of belt and buckle 
be at least 3,000 Ibs. 

2. The belt be at least 2 in. wide. 

3. Only one person be supported 
by a belt. 

4. The buckle be simple to oper- 
ate and easy to release. 


AUTO SEAT BELTS are being installed 
in an increasing number of company 
ears. (National Supply Co.) 
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5. The belt be anchored to the 
car frame, not the seat. 

Too, seat belts must be com- 
fortable and convenient to use, 
and be worn at all times. Safety- 
belt users report the belts provide 
a more comfortable, less tiring 
ride. For maximum protection, 
they should have not more than 
4 in. of slack—not too tight or too 
loose. 


Getting the Wear 
Out of Safety Shoes 


Keeping shoes clean adds to 
their life as well as to their ap- 
pearance. Muddy shoes should 
be cleaned with mild soapsuds 
and wiped dry if possible. 

Shoes can be preserved and 
made more water repellent by 
treating with animal or vegetable 
oils or shoe compounds once a 
week or oftener. Shoes of smooth 
leather should be cleaned with 
saddle soap. Polishing with shoe 
polish helps to preserve leather. 

When shoes become wet from 
perspiration or from outside mois- 
ture, they should be dried away 
from heat. When drying, shoes 
should be placed on ventilated 
shoe trees to keep their shapes. If 
shoe trees are not available, shoes 
can be stuffed with cruinpled 
newspaper. Dried shoes should 
be treated with neatsfoot oil. 

Leather can be made water re- 
pellent with silicone dressing. 


Some Hot Jobs Can Be 
Made Comfortable 

Operators of overhead traveling 
cranes often are subjected to ex- 
treme heat and humidity, as well 
as to gases, vapors, and dusts 
from operations below. 

Cab coolers designed to im- 
prove conditions on such jobs are 
self-contained units that need 
only an electrical connection. 
They supply clean air, cooled and 
dehumidified, to the cab. 

Locomotive cranes, which often 
operate in hot locations, can be 
provided with similar equipment. 
It can also be used to heat the 
cab in cold weather. 

For pulpits and other control 
locations in steel mills where heat, 
dirt, or fumes create uncomfort- 
able and hazardous conditions, 
similar equipment has been de- 
signed. 
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Tools 
—From page 206 


is offset by longer life, reduced 
upkeep, and lessened risk of ac- 
cident. 

Suitable arrangements should 
be made and responsibility placed 
for the purchase, handling and 
care of tools. The purchasing de- 
partment should be kept informed 
of tool performance as a guide to 
future purchases. 


Alloy steels combine strength 
and toughness with light weight 
which justifies the higher cost for 
some jobs. Alloys are used for 
hammers, wrenches, screwdrivers, 
woodworking tools, pliers, rivet 
sets, saws, knives, and punches. 

Some alloys resist mushroom- 
ing and chipping but no tool 
should be subjected to unneces- 
sarily rough use. 

Non-ferrous hammers or mal- 
lets should be used for striking 
tempered or case-hardened tools. 








A whirling grinding wheel 
can tell its own story of 
havoc when it explodes... 
But in this case Perks Safe- 
ty Washers do the telling! 


A test conducted in the Sta- 
Safe laboratory used the 
new neoprene faced Perks 
Safety Washers and an 8” 
grinding wheel cracked in 
two places. At 5,000 RPM 
—an outer surface speed of 
12,500 feet per minute— 
Perks Safety Washers held 
the wheel intact! 





THE STORY of the BROKEN 
GRINDING WHEEL 


Standard Safety does not recommend to you the use of broken 
grinding wheels—even with Perks—but Standard Safety does 
recommend Perks Safety Washers as a precaution against pos- 
sible tragedy in your company. Perks Safety Washers are easily 
installed on any size grinding wheels. Keep your equipment and 
personnel safe-guarded. Write now for Bulletin No. 54 con- 
taining complete information about Perks Safety Washers. 


STANDARD SAFETY 


EQUIPMENT CO. 


232 W. Ontario St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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These hammers are usually made 
of copper, lead, bronze, brass, 
rawhide, or wood. 


Handles. With hammers, sledges, 
axes, and picks, the greatest strain 
is where wood and metal join. 
An adequate supply of good han- 
dles should be kept in the tool- 
room. These should be straight- 
grained wood, free from slivers. 
Hickory, ash, and maple are pre- 
ferred. Handles should be fitted 
by an experienced person. 


Insulated tools. For working 
near electrical equipment, tools 
with insulated handles are fre- 
quently used. These provide de- 
sirable protection but are not a 
substitute for rubber gloves and 
other protective devices. 


Marking tools. Steel stamps and 
holders for stamping indentifica- 
tion marks on machine parts and 
other metal surfaces are available 
in alloys which resist mushroom- 
ing and do not chip readily. 


Car movers. For moving cars on 
rails, car movers which do not 
slip readily are available. When 
two men are needed to move a 
car, two car movers should be 
used. Ordinary crowbars should 
not be used. 


The Tool Room 


Centralized tool control facili- 
tates uniform inspection and 
maintenance of tools. Protective 
equipment, such as goggles, 
should be recommended and 
issued with the tools. 

Centralized control also makes 
it possible to keep records on tool 
failure and locate unsafe condi- 
tions and unsafe acts. Tools are 
exposed to less damage than with 
scattered storage. 

A procedure can be set up so 
the attendant can send tools in 
need of repair to a department 
equipped for reconditioning. 

A set of numbered checks can 
be issued to each employee at the 
time of employment. These are 
exchanged for tools at the supply 
room. By this system the attend- 
ant knows where each tool is and 
can call it in for inspection at reg- 
ular intervals. 

When there are operations at 
several locations it is not always 
practicable to maintain a tool sup- 
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ply room. In such cases the fore- 
man should inspect tools fre- 
quently and take out of service 
those found defective. A check 
list is helpful. 

Some workmen provide their 
own tools. These should receive 
the same inspection as_ those 
owned by the company. 


Carrying Tools 


Tools should never be carried 
where they interfere with using 
both hands while climbing. A 
strong bag, bucket, or other con- 
tainer should be used for hoisting 
or lowering tools. 

Chisels, screwdrivers, and 
pointed tools should never be 
carried edge or point up in the 
pocket. They should be carried in 
a tool box or cart, in a carrying 
belt like those used by electri- 
cians and structural steel work- 
ers, in a pocket tool pouch or in 
the hand with points and cutting 
edges away from the body. 

Display boards used for main- 
tenance and repair tools encour- 
age return of equipment. 

Racks or bins which can be 
moved to the work area are also 
useful. 

Each workman’s tools should be 
kept in a box or rack convenient 
to his work area. The box should 
have designated places for wire 
brushes, chisels, saws, and knives 
to avoid sharp edges being ex- 
posed. 


Inspection. Permissible wear 
limits for tools should be set up 
as a guide for inspection when 
they are returned to the crib. 
Lacking such standards, the at- 
tendant or inspector should be 
qualified to pass on the condition 
of the tool. 

Periodic inspections of tool op- 
erations are needed to insure effi- 
cient control. Inspections should 
include housekeeping in the tool 
crib, tool service, number of tools 
in the inventory, handling pro- 
cedure, and condition of tools. 


Maintenance and repair require 
adequate facilities, such as work 
benches, vises, forge or furnace 
for hardening and tempering, tem- 
pering baths, repair tools, grind- 
ers, goggles and adequate lighting. 
Repairs should be done by trained 
men. 
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Non-Sparking Tools 

Tools of non-ferrous materials 
are often used where flammable 
gases, highly volatile liquids, and 
other explosive substances are 
used or stored. These tools are 
made of such metals as aluminum, 
bronze, brass and beryllium-cop- 
per. 

Tools made of these alloys in- 
clude hammers, chisels, punches, 
prybars, screwdrivers, scrapers, 
spatulas, picks, and shovels. Spe- 
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cial tools of any type can be made 
to order. 

Substances easily ignited in- 
clude gunpowder, lint, TNT, car- 
bon disulfide, and ethyl ether. 

Being softer than steel, non- 
ferrous tools are less likely to 
break off fragments from the met- 
al being worked on by the tool. 

With continued use, these tools 
may become impregnated with 
particles of foreign substances 
which may cause sparks if not 
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STEEL TYPE 
HOLDER 


Wectd> 


SAFETY FFM eE 


1053 CHATEAU STREET, PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 








GUARDS THE FRONT 


guard prevents 
foteie. with one-quarter i 
interfere with the normal flow 





Dest ned for factories and institutions to protect personnel 
pest, om Gee es ee eee of 

air. Rocar possess bate end alle of ten os wall to Ge reat. 
immediate delivery. Write to 


ROCHESTER SAFETY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


GUARD 
YOuR 
FANS 

NOW 


Protect Workers 
From Injury 
with 
SAF-T-FAN-GARD 


GUARDS THE REAR 
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ROCHESTER 7, N. Y. 
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NOW -A light, 
easy handling 
Wrench that is 
NON-SPARKING 


for use in 
Hazardous Atmospheres’ |i 


Frontier 
40-E 
Aluminum 
Alloy Pipe 
Wrench with 
A 











Here is a wrench mechanics like. It’s Factory to User Prices 
easy to use, non-tiring on overhead . 
work, light and strong, perfectly | (P2u% ; Wet. |Handies Price 
balanced...and best of all it's SAFE | ait Size | lbs. | Pipe | Ea. 
because it’s non-sparking. That's im- | B- 7 
— when a oar in hazardous | 14* | 1.8) 2 13.60 
atmospheres where one spark might |W: ‘ 
cause an explosion. —TerE 18” | 3.1) 2% | 17.80 

lace heavy and unsafe tools now, | Ham 24” 15.113 | 24.40 
before it is too late. It costs only a little | aap 
more to enjoy the safety of Frontier | Maa 36” 19.5] 4% | 37.20 
non-sparking wrenches. Order direct — | iT 

te service. 





























*f.o.b. factory. 
Nia; Fails, N. Y. 








FRONTIER BRONZE CORPORATION 


4897 Packard Road, Niagara Falis, New York 











Yi! Das ACCIDENTS 


Reduce Insurance Costs + Cut Time Loss + Save Lives! 


install & use WEW MORRISON 


STANDARD WHEEL GUARDS 


moles Ae) 0lamelelat-lell—mi cele) t- 


\\ 


O 
Ly : 
Jy J 
STOP costly accidents with MORRISON Standard Wheel 
Guards! Safety codes and laws REQUIRE guard protection. 


Specify MORRISON for maximum safety. . . lighter weight. . . lower 
.. greater strength. Full protection for operator with minimum 


is a MORRISON Guard for every application . . . all are made to 


comply with American Standard Safety Code. 


cost. 
interference with work. 
a Remember, MORRISON also makes revolving cup guards. There 


SEE YOUR GRINDING WHEEL SUPPLIER OR WRITE: 


MORRISON PRODUCTS INC. 
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removed. Frequent inspection is 
needed. 

Non-ferrous alloys are more ex- 
pensive than steel and special 
tools are used only where there is 
an explosion hazard. 


Portable Electric Tools 
General classifications of hand- 
operated, power-driven tools are: 
1. Abrasive tools, such as disk 
and portable belt sanders, pol- 
ishers and bench and flexible 
shaft grinders. 

. Drills. 

. Saws and other cut-off tools, 
routers, etc. 

. Assembly tools, such as screw- 
drivers, nut runners, and tap- 
pers. 

. Hammers. 

. Sheet-metal shears. 

7. Fans. 

Portable electric tools are gen- 

erally designated as: 

Light duty, for intermittent use 

on light work. 


Special duty, or standard duty, 
for slightly heavy work or fairly 
continuous operation. 

Heavy duty, for continuous op- 
eration and production service or 
for heavy work. 

Safety switches, which operate 
the motor only while the switch 
is held in the closed position, 
should be used. 

Grounding the shell by means 
of a third wire or central ground- 
ing is the most practical method 
of safeguarding against shock. 
Non-conductive material, such as 
plastic, for shell and handle mini- 
mizes the shock hazard but plastic 
is more easily broken than 
metal. * * * 





References—Portable Hand and 
Power Tools 

National Safety Council: Accident Pre- 
vention Manual for Industrial Opera- 
tions, 1955. 

—Grounding Portable Electric Equip- 
ment; Data Sheet D-299. 

—Electric Hand Saws; 
D-344. 

—Extension Cords; Data Sheet D-Gen. 
a1. 

—Electric Cords and Fittings; Data 
Sheet D-385. 

—Explosive Splitting Wedges or Guns; 
Data Sheet D-321. 

National Safety News: When You Use 
Portable Electric Tools; Apr. 1948. 
—Maintaining Electric Hand Tools; Feb. 

1950. 
—Check It to Check Your Accidents; 
George MacDonald, Feb. 1953. 
—Why Electric Tools Are Safe; E. L. 
Connell, Apr. 1954. 


Data Sheet 
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Electricity 


—From page 206 


Cords, Sockets, Lamps 


Extension cords should be of 
a type listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and labeled to show 
compliance with the National 
Electrical Code. They should be 
inspected regularly. Kinking or 
excessive bending of cords should 
be avoided. 

Ordinary lamp cord should not 
be used where it will be exposed 
to mechanical wear or to mois- 
ture—never for extension lamps 
in boilers, tanks, or on damp or 
metal floors. 

Cord for portable tools and 
equipment is made in several 
grades. Rubber-sheathed cord 
should be used with tools and 
lamps in boilers, tanks, and other 
grounded enclosures. 

For heating devices, such as 
electric irons and water heaters, 
cord requires an insulating cover- 
ing containing flameproofing ma- 
terial such as asbestos fiber. It 
resists high temperature and 
moderate dampness 


Sockets should be of porcelain, 
non-conducting plastic, or rubber 
covered. Underground metal-shell 
sockets are not recommended. 


Extension lamps are sometimes 
used where a shock of 110 volts 
might be fatal. Safe cords and 
lamp holders must be provided 
and maintained in good condition. 
Handles should be of non-con- 
ducting material and there should 
be no metallic connection be- 
tween lamp guard and socket 
shell 

Because metal frames of port- 
able electrical equipment should 
be grounded, cord with a green 
covered ground conductor should 
be used with a polarized plug and 
receptacle. If plant circuits do not 
have polarized receptacles, a third 
wire taped at intervals to the cord 
may be used. One end of the 
third wire is connected to the 
frame of the tool; the other end, 
which should be several feet 
longer than the cord, is clamped 
to a water pipe or other effective 
ground with a spring clip. 


Miniature voltage. Portable 
transformers which step the lamp 
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SAVES TIME! SAVES FINGERS! 


VISE, PARALLELS , V-BLOCK 
ALL IN ONE! 


WITH A MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE Too! 





MARVELOUS! 


MODERN 


FREE = Eee 
TRIAL OFFER rom uninie 


fe 
write for full details! Paras enthusiastic. 


MODERN MACHINE TOOL CO. 
2005 LOSEY AVENUE 
Jackson, Michiga 











AFETY pevices 
protect your 
Punch Press 
Operators 





Press Operafors Increase 
Production Safely with 
Possons Pullback 


Latest Improvement 


FLOOR LEVEL 
ADJUSTMENT 


Applicable to Punch Presses; 
Toggle Presses; Embossing 
Presses and Drop Hammers, 
as well as special machines. 








WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 
ON REQUEST 44 


CANADA 
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THE POSITIVE SAFETY MFG. CO. 


PERKINS AVE CLEVELANI *),11° 


SAFETY SUPPLY.COMPANY phe] te), bee 
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JUNKIN 
SAFETY GUARDS 


Your SUREST Protection 
Against Press Accidents 


JUNKIN safety guards prevent 
press accidents, afford maximum 
protection, increase press produc- 
tion, lower insurance costs and 
generally improve plant morale. 
Make an investment in safety now 
Safety 
Guards for primary and secondary 


and investigate Junkin 


punch press operations. Write for 
free catalog "The Key +) 
to Protection”. 


JUNKIN J 
JUNKIN 


SAFETY APPLIANCE CO. 
101 S. FLOYD ST. 
SVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
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voltage down to 6 volts are fre- 
quently used where shock hazard 
is serious. 


Employee training. The safety 
program should include thorough 
training of employees who install 
or operate electrical equipment. 
In addition to instruction in the 
hazards of electricity they should 
be trained in first aid. 

Of particular importance is 
knowledge of the arm-lift, back- 
pressure method of resuscitation. 
Distribution employees should al- 
so know the pole-top method. 


Over-Current Devices 


Fuses or circuit breakers should 
be installed in every circuit for 
protection of both personnel and 
equipment. These devices open 
the circuit automatically in the 
event of excessive current flow 
caused by accidental ground, 
short circuit, or overload. 

Types of fuses include: 


Link fuse, a strip of fusible 
metal between two terminals of 
a fuse block. If exposed, it may 
scatter hot metal when it blows. 


Explosion fuse, used in cen- 
tral stations, powerhouses or on 
overhead lines. When it blows, 
the gases generated aid in quench- 
ing the are. 


Plug fuse, used on circuits 
which do not exceed 30 amperes 
at not more than 150 volts to 
ground. The type which cannot 
be bridged inside the holder is 
recommended. 


Cartridge fuse, which has a 
fusible metal strip enclosed in 
fiber tubes. Available are those 
which indicate when the fuse is 
blown and the refillable type in 
which fusible elements may be 
replaced. 


Insulated fuse pullers, should 
be kept on hand for pulling and 
replacing fuses. In installations 
complying with the code, fuses 
are protected by a switch which 
de-energizes the fuses when 
opened. If the fuse is not pro- 
tected by a switch, the supply 
end of the fuse should be pulled 
out first, and in replacing, the 
supply end should be _ inserted 
last. 
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IP 
» 
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Power Press 
CHIE B ae ky 


Protect Operators * Increase Production 


Wiesman cam-action press guards enable 
operators to work at top speed without fear 
of accident. Guarding is effective and com- 
pletely automatic . . . does not hamper 
operator's vision or movement. For all sizes 
and styles of presses. Used by hundreds of 
firms. Inexpensive . . . easy to install. 


Over 33,000 sold 


Write for descriptive folder 
and 30-day FREE trial offer 





Name 


Address. 





Title 


Wiesman Manufacturing Co. 
31 South St. Gair Street © Dayton 2, Ohio 








COMPACT 


| L-O-N-G LIFE 


(500 Hours and Up) 


with the C &E up to 12 ft. 


(Ericson) can be had 


INSPECTION LIGHT 


A real serviceman’s light. C & E 
(Ericson) No. 124 Series inspec- 
tion light goes through 34” dia. 
holes; through small openings in 
machines and other places hard 
to get at. Automotive type, 6- to 
8-volt bulb is small, strong, low 
priced, longest in life; plugs into 
110-volt circuit. Bayonet base in- 
sures constant contact. Light 
throws spot beam; provides side 
illumination. 


Extension handles 


Get details on com- 
plete line of small- 
diameter, law-volt- 
age inspection lights. 


ERICSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
1660 HAYDEN AVE., CLEVELAND 12, O. 
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ADJUSTABLE SOLDERING 
IRON HOLDERS 


Three sizes for large 
and small irons. Can 
be placed on top of 
bench, fastened under 
bench or to 
bench top or shelf. 
Available with wip- 
ing pad attachment, 
also slide for fasten- 
ing small holder to 
large. 


Write for further information. 


WILDER MFG. CO., INC. 
DEPT G 
MECHANIC ST. & ERIE R.R. PORT JERVIS, N.Y. 











ELIMINATE atu 
saw HAZARDS! 


vith BRETT-GUARD 
NEW! VisuAL SAFETY TOOL 


A versatile combination visual circular saw 
guard and saw fixture, uniting the ulfi- 
mate in precision-designed tools for effi- 
cient guiding with the maximum in 100% 
safe guarding, has recently been intro- 
duced and marketed by the Brett-Guard 
Company. Simple to set up . econom- 
ical for both large and small jobs... so 
safe that it's being used in vocational 
schools for the blin made of trans- 
parent PLEXIGLAS that lets you see what 
you saw .. . fully adjustable for all those 
impossible-to-guard cuts . . . fitting all 
circular table-type saws for 6" to 22" 
blades . . . here is truly the last word in 
both safety and efficiency! 

FREE 30 DAY TRIAL! Send blade diameter 
and make of your saw. Full details on 
request. 

16 MM DEMONSTRATION SOUND FILM! 


Available free loan. 


BRETT-GUARD CO. 


(Dept. E) Se. Dean 3t., Englewood, N. J. 
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Circuit-breakers, used in high 
voltages or large current capac- 
ity circuits and are becoming 
more common in many kinds of 
circuits. They may be instanta- 
neous in operation, equipped with 
timing devices, manually or pow- 
er operated. 


Switches 


Types of switches include snap 
switches, knife switches, enclosed 
externally operable air-break 
switches, and oil switches. Those 
designed for controlling individ- 
ual motor and machine tools and 
for lighting and power circuits 
are of the enclosed type. 

Switches, fuses and automatic 
circuit breakers should be plainly 
marked, labeled or arranged to 
afford ready identification of cir- 
cuits or equipment supplied 
through them. 


Open-knife switches are unde- 
sirable because of exposure of 
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JUNKIN 
ELECTRO-LOCK SHIELD 


The Shield Which 
Commands Operator Safety 


The position of the Junkin 
Electro-Lock Shield is controlled 
by mercury switches. Interlock- 
ing power and light circuits will 
not permit the machine to 
operate unless the shatter-proof 
shield is in a completely pro- 
tective position. Affords per- 
fect visibility, and protects the 
operator from flying particles. 
Write for free bulletin No. 103. 





JUNKIN 


SAFETY APPLIANCE CO 


101 § 
LOUISVILLE 2, 


FLOYD ST 
44, Balle @. 
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* Protection from repeats. 


“Most important feature is 
that which makes it impos- 
sible for the operator to be 
“caught” by any pneumatic, 
electrical or mechanical fail- 
ure of the press or its con- 
trols” 


** Production 


“A definite increase in pro- 
duction due to the fact that 
the press operators may now 
release the press from the 
foot pedal leaving both hands 
free to pick up work for the 
next cycle” 
“Prior to Safeguards, produc- 
tion standards—(were) 841 to 
1508 pes. per hr. —after Safe- 
uard, -1915 pcs. per 
our.” 
“I am enclosing a sample 
piece from one of the presses 
on which we are using Safe- 
. The rate on this par- 
ticular job is 2,500 pcs. per 
hour.” 


*** Operator Acceptance 


“It was only a matter of days 
after the first trial-before the 
operators were expressing in- 
terest in getting more of 
them. 


Write for full information 





COMMON SENSE SAFETY FOR PUNCH PRESSES 


Direct quotes from a survey of users show their reasons for switching to 
pullouts. 


Safeguard Manufacturing Co. 


Woodbury, Conn. 











LITTELA nits 


e SAVE MONEY 


e SAVE FINGERS 
e SAVE HANDS 
e SAVE TIME 


parts safely 
with each stroke of 
the press —BY AIRI 


Save those hands. 


VAC-U-MATION DIVISION 


enswood Avenue, Chicago 13 


LL ELL 4 5 Rav 


District Offices 


SAFETY FEEDERS... W) 


safely feed blanks to Se 
press from the safe ~ 
distance of 14 inches 

—BY AIRI 


Save those fingers. 


est 
w LITTELL UNIT 


SHEET LIFTERS.. 


handle sheets of steel 


glass, plywood, boxes, 
cabinets, etc. Safely = 


Save those Insurance Premiums. 


Write for FREE Catalog! 
DGéieee S1rtees 
can lass Waves 


Illinois 


Detroit and Cleveland 
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live parts and because of the arc 
formed when the switch is open. 
Knife switches should be enclosed 
in grounded metal cabinets hav- 
ing a control level extending 
through a slot in the cover. 


Oil switches have contacts which 
operate while submerged in oil. 
They are especially desirable in 
circuits of 750 volts or more and 
may be used also in lower voltage 
circuits. 


Snap switches, such as push- 
button or toggle types, have live 
parts enclosed. Flush switches 
should be installed in metal boxes, 
and surface switches used in open 
wiring and moulding work should 
be mounted on porcelain or plastic 
sub-bases. These switches should 
indicate whether the circuit is 
open or closed. 

Snap switches are preferable to 
key or pull-chain sockets. Key 
sockets, if used, should be porce- 
lain, plastic, or other nonconduc- 
tive material. Pull-chains should 
contain nonconductive links. 

Protection against accidental 
shock from live electric parts, 
such as switchboards, fuse panels 
and control equipment, is ob- 
tained by insulating the floor area 
within reach of live parts. 

For low-voltage exposure, dry 
wood floors without metal parts, 
or insulating mats, may be used. 
Mats should be nonconductive 
and moisture resistant. * * * 





"I'm all finished, Gus. We can go home 
now.” 
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IN SECTION 9: 


Fire-Fighting Methods 
Portable Extinguishers .... 
Automatic Protection 
Training Fire Fighters 

Weed Control 

Static Electricity 


Spontaneous Ignition 


VERY DAY nearly a hundred in-’ 
justrial plants suffer serious dam- 
from fire. Of those destroyed, 40 
ent never reopen for business. 

‘ires often seem to strike suddenly 
mysteriously. But investigation 

ially reveals weak spots in the com- 
s defenses. Usually there is a 


nbination of defects in building or 


iipment, plus human failure. 
fire-safe plant has these: fire 
tive construction, limitation of fire 
as, segregation of hazardous stor- 
e and processes, and protection of 
penings in walls and between floors. 
these should be added automatic 


systems of detection and extinguish- 


ine 


But plant protection cannot become 
ntirely mechanical and automatic. 


Portable apparatus and trained men 


lso important in the program. 


























Section 9—Plant Protection 


Fire Fighting Methods 


Control of fire and protection of property through: 


Fire prevention engineering. 


Early detection and extinguishment. 
Limiting damage due to fire and fire extinguishment. 
Preventing personal injuries from fire or panic. 





A a NR a 


CAUSES OF FIRE. The majority 
of fires in industry can be traced 
to four general causes: 

1. Open flames, high tempera- 
tures. Stoves, furnaces, salaman- 
ders, welding and cutting, lamps, 
heated pipes and surfaces, 
matches, smoking. 

2. Friction. Hot bearings, belts, 
cutting, grinding. 

3. Electricity. Defective wiring, 
arcs, sparks, heat resistance, static 
electricity. 

4. Chemical reactions. Spon- 
taneous ignition, reagents, acids, 
oxidizing agents. 


Extinguishing Methods 


Many types of apparatus have 
been developed for various risks 
but all extinguishing methods are 
based on one or more of three 
principles: 





1. Eliminate oxygen from air. 

(a) Replace air with inert gas. 

(b) Exclude air with a non- 
combustible cover. 

(c) Use a chemical which will 
dilute oxygen in air below 
point required to support 
combustion. 

. Remove fuel supply. 

(a) Shut off flow in liquid or 
gas supply lines. 

(b) Remove burning fuel. 

. Reduce temperature below 
ignition point. 

Cool burning material with 

water or chemicals. 

Fire prevention engineering. 
The services of a qualified fire 
prevention engineer often will be 
helpful in planning prevention 
and protection. 

First step is a survey of the 
plant—layout, manufacturing pro- 
cesses, materials handled, storage 


\ comme: 


MOBILE APPARATUS. Supplementing the conventional fire truck in the back- 
ground is “Smokey the Cub,” a tractor converted into a highly maneuverable piece 


of equipment. Rear platform carries two extinguishers and can accommodate two 


firemen. Another platform at side carries hose and additional extinguishers. Heavy 
duty front bumper was installed for heavy double swing type gravity doors. (Inter- 
national Harvester Co.) 


methods, and fire-protection facili- 
ties. 

With this information, plans can 
be made for improving structure 
and layout, installing additional 
equipment where needed, and 
training employees in prevention 
and extinguishment. 


Water Supply. Water is the 
most widely used and effective 
extinguishing medium for most 
fires. Important exceptions are 
those with electrical equipment, 
flammable liquids, and materials 
where use of water would be 
hazardous and water damage ex- 
cessive. 

In determining supply require- 
ments, structural conditions and 
processes, and the number of 
streams that might be required to 
cope with a blaze must be con- 
sidered. 


Pumps should supply enough 
streams at adequate pressure. 
Allowance should be made for 
pumps out of service for repairs 
and for continuity of pumping in 
event of power failure. 


Hydrants should be located 
throughout the plant area so as to 
give adequate coverage of all 
buildings, and preferably not 
more than 50 ft. from any build- 
ing. 

Maintenance must be systematic. 
When hydrants are installed pro- 
vide drainage to minimize the 
danger of freezing in cold 
weather. Hydrants should be kept 
clear of snow and a thawing de- 
vice provided. 


Standpipe and hose provide ef- 
fective protection inside buildings 
when used by men trained in han- 
dling heavy streams. They are a 
valuable auxiliary to the city fire 
department. Piping should be of 
sufficient size for buildings of 
more than four stories. 


Couplings. All outside hydrant 
nipples and hose couplings should 
have American Standard 2%-in. 
fire hose thread. 

The 2%-in. single jacketed rub- 
ber-lined hose is ordinarily used 
outside. It is flexible and light- 
weight. Double-jacket hose is used 
principally for rougher service in 
municipal fire departments. 

Rubber-covered hose is some- 
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times needed where there is ex- 
posure to fumes or corrosive liq- 
uids. Neoprene has been found 
superior to natural rubber for 
most uses. Dacron is also being 
used. 

The 1%-in. hose is useful for 
small fires and for wetting down 
fires after the blaze is under con- 
trol. It can be handled by one or 
two men. 


Playpipes and nozzles. Standard 
underwriters’ playpipes throw an 
effective stream but are difficult 
to handle, particularly on ladders. 
The short, rigid playpipes with 
strap and ladder hook, with shut- 
off nozzles to reduce water dam- 
age, are more suitable for plant 
use. 

Adjustable spray and straight 
stream nozzles (for both 2%- and 
1%-in. hose) give water-curtain 
protection for firemen and a blan- 
keting effect. They also provide 
solid streams for penetration. 


Water spray (fog) nozzles are 
effective for oil fires. Water fog, 
owing to its low conductivity, can 
be used safely on electrical fires. 
Its effective range is only a few 
feet but this can be offset to some 
extent by using applicator pipes 
of varying lengths. 


Foam-generating equipment is 
used where large quantities of 
flammable liquids are stored. For 
some exposures permanent gen- 
erating equipment should be in- 
stalled. 

Foam systems may be either 
automatic or manually operated. 
There are two types of foam, 
chemical and mechanical. 

Chemical foam is formed by a 
chemical reaction in which masses 
of bubbles of carbon dioxide gas 
and a foaming agent produce an 
expanded froth. 

Mechanical foam consists of 
bubbles of air produced when air 
and water are agitated mechan- 
ically with a foam solution. * * * 
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Section 9—Plant Protection 


Portable Extinguishers 


First line of defense against fire 





PORTABLE extinguishers can be 
brought into action in the vital 
minutes before the company or 
city fire department can reach a 
blaze —sometimes before sprin- 
klers can operate. Their prompt 
use by trained employees has pre- 
vented heavy losses from both fire 
and water. 

The limitations of portable ap- 
paratus should be recognized. 
They are not a substitute for 
heavy-duty or automatic equip- 
ment. 


Types of portable extinguishers 
in general use are: 
Anti-freeze. 
Carbon dioxide. 
Dry chemical. 
Foam. 

Pump tank. 

Soda and acid. 

Vaporizing liquid. 

Water-filled (gas cartridge or 
air pressure). 

. Water pails. 

Some extinguishers are avail- 
able in both hand and wheel types. 
The latter is moved easily and has 
extra extinguishing capacity. 


SON MMS WS 


For Class A Fires Only 


These extinguishers should be 
used only on Class A fires in ordi- 
nary combustible materials— 
never on flammable liquid, grease, 
or electrical fires. 


Anti-freeze solution extinguish- 
ers are of two basic types. One 
uses a cartridge which releases 
expellant gas when punctured. 
The other uses a shut-off valve 
which retains the gas in the same 
single chamber with the extin- 

ishing solution. 

Extinguishing agents are either 

calcium chloride or alkali-metal 
salt solutions (loaded stream). The 
latter are more effective than 
soda-acid extinguishers of equal 
size. 
Only recharges furnished by the 
manufacturer and specified on the 
extinguisher nameplate should be 
used. 

Solutions will give protection at 
temperatures as low as —40 F. 


Water-filled extinguishers are 
similar to the anti-freeze type but 
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use plain water as the extinguish- 
ing agent. Either gas cartridge or 
stored air pressure may be used 
as the expellant. 


Pump tanks are covered con- 
tainers, usually cylindrical, with a 
double-action pump, discharging 
through a short length of hose and 
a nozzle. The tank is filled through 
a removable cap at the top. 

For low temperatures, anti- 
freeze solutions are used. 


Water pails. The most useful 
type is the 12-qt. size with flat 
bottom, made of 24-gauge galvan- 
ized iron. A loose-fitting cover 
keeps out dirt and retards evap- 
oration. Pails should be painted 
bright red with FIRE in large 
letters. 

If calcium chloride anti-freeze 
solution is used, pails should be 
coated inside, first with red lead 
then with asphalt-base paint. Cal- 
cium chloride of “fire protection 
grade” should be used. 


Soda-acid extinguishers have an 
outer container holding a charge 
of sodium bicarbonate dissolved in 
water and an inner container of 
acid. They are operated by in- 
verting, which allows acid and 
bicarbonate solution to mix. Car- 
bon dioxide gas is generated with 
sufficient pressure to propel the 
contents. 

Common size is 2% gals. It pro- 
vides a stream 30-40 ft. which 
lasts about 1 minute. 


For Class A and Class B Fires 


These extinguishers are suit- 
able for Class A fires in ordinary 
combustibles and Class B fires in 
flammable liquids where a blan- 
keting effect is needed. Never use 
on electrical fires. 


Foam. The chemical foam ex- 
tinguisher is shaped like a soda- 
acid extinguisher and operated 
the same way. In place of plain 
water it contains a foam-making 
ingredient. 

When the extinguisher is in- 
verted, the chemicals mix and 
force out a foaming stream. The 
hand model contains 2% gals. of 
liquid and generates 8 times that 
amount of foam. 

In purchasing charges, brand 
and name of manufacturer should 


be specified. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


Approximate 
Classifications Classifications 
Under Old Under Present 
Method 
Chemical Solution—Soda Acid 
Se ee 
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144, 1% gal. (pump or pressure) 

214-gal. (pump or pressure) 

4 gal. (pump or pressure) 
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17-gal. (pressure) 

33-gal. (pressure) 

6 10-qt. pails and 25 gal. cask (minimum) .. 
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Vaporizing Liquid (carbon tetrachloride base) 
1, 1%, 1%-qt. (pump 
1, 14%, 2, 24%-qt. (pressure) 
1-gal. (pressure) 
344-gal. (pressure) 
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Vaporizing Liquid (chlorobromomethane) 
1 and 1%-qt. (pressure) 
1 gal. (pressure) 


Carbon Dioxide 
6 or less lbs. carbon dioxide 
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Note: Carbon dioxide extinguishers with metallic horns will not carry 


any C classification. 


Dry Chemical 
6% or less lbs. dry chemical 
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ABOVE is the method of classifying extinguishers in NFPA No. 10, with classifi- 
cations used in earlier editions. Table indicates approximate conversion from old 
to new method of classification. Since accurate classification of extinguishers 
already in service and labeled under the old method can be determined only by 
actual fire tests, only approximate conversion classification can be given. 
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IN FIRE EMERGENCIES 


The finest fire extinguishing equipment won't help if 
your people aren’t trained to use it. That’s why training— 
in your own plant and at the Ansul Fire School in 
Marinette, Wisconsin—is such an important ingredient 

of the unique fire protection service Ansul offers. 

Fast, effective fire extinguishing equipment—plus the 
trained personnel to man it. You get both from Ansul. 
Write us. We'll be pleased to tell you more about 

the complete fire protection program you get 


with the purchase of Ansul equipment. 


ANSU L CHEMICAL COMPANY / MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


MENT / INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS / REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS / NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS OF “FREON” REFRIGERANTS 
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Section 9—Plant Protection 


For Class B and C 


Only these extinguishers may 
be used safely on Class C fires 
(electrical equipment) as well as 
on Class B fires (flammable liq- 
uid). They do not contain water 
and need no winter protection. 


Carbon dioxide. Portable car- 
bon dioxide extinguishers consist 
of a storage cylinder, a hand-oper- 
ated valve, and a discharge horn 
connected to the valve by flexible 
hose or a short piece of metal 
tubing. 

These extinguishers are dis- 
charged by operating the valve by 
means of a handwheel, squeeze 
grip, or trigger. 

The gas is noncorrosive and 
leaves no residue. It has no last- 
ing blanketing effect and is not 
considered effective for Class A 
fires. These extinguishers have a 
comparatively short range. 

Extinguishers are available in 
several sizes in both hand and 
wheel-mounted models containing 
from 2% to 750 Ibs. of carbon 
dioxide. 


Dry chemical. This type of ex- 
tinguisher consists of a container 
of dry chemical which is ejected 
by carbon dioxide, nitrogen, or 
dry air stored in cartridges or 
cylinders. It is operated by a 
quick-opening valve with on-off 
control of the discharge. 

Dry chemical extinguishers may 
be used safely on fires in flamma- 
ble liquids and electrical equip- 
ment. They should not be used 
on telephone switchboards or deli- 
cate contactors or relays. Because 
of the insulating qualities of the 
chemical, extreme care would be 
needed in removing the residue. 

For Class A fires these extin- 
guishers are less effective than 
those which provide a wetting 
action. 

In recharging, only products 
recommended by the manufac- 
turer should be used. 


Vaporizing liquid. The extin- 
guishing agent is specially treated 
carbon tetrachloride or chioro- 
bromomethane. The charge is ex- 
pelled by a hand pump or by air, 
nitrogen, or carbon dioxide pres- 
sure. 

Most familiar model is the 1-qt. 
size frequently carried on motor 


FIRE PREVENTION CHECKLIST 


Fire Extinguishing Apparatus 


In proper place [) Clearly marked [J 
Unobstructed [] In working order [J 


Housekeeping 


Premises free of com- Safe storage of flam- 
bustible materials [) mables 


Metal containers foroily No leaks and drippings 
rags () of flammables [) 


No accumulations of Passageways clear of 
rubbish [) obstacles [) 
Electrical Equipment 


Nobarewiringorbadly Motors and tools free 
worn insulation [) of dirt and grease [) 


Ground connections No lights near combus- 
clean and tight (} tible materials () 


Fuse and control boxes No poor splices () 
clean and closed (] No makeshift wiring () 


Heat and Flame 


No Smoking areas Gas jets off [) 
clearly indicated (] No gas leaks [J 


Ashes kept in metal Hot pipes clear of 
containers (] combustible materials (7) 


NSC SAFETY INSTRUCTION CARD 
No. 237. 


vehicles and motor boats. Smaller 
sizes do not provide adequate 
protection. 

Larger units of %- to 3-gal. 
capacity are operated by stored 
gas or air pressure. 

These extinguishers should be 
charged only with the liquid spec- 
ified by the manufacturer and 
taken from previously unopened 
containers. 


Protection from Freezing. Car- 
bon-dioxide, vaporizing-liquid, 
and dry-chemical extinguishers 
won’t freeze. 

Foam and soda-acid extinguish- 
ers should be installed in heated 
cabinets. 

Water-filled extinguishers, 
pump tanks, and fire pails use 
calcium chloride solutions. 


Recharging. Commercial carbon 
tetrachloride should not be used 
for vaporizing-liquid extinguish- 
ers. It may cause deterioration of 
the shell and interior mechanism. 
Liquid furnished by manufactur- 
ers is treated to remove impurities 
and to depress the freezing point. 

Before recharging foam and 
soda-acid extinguishers, the shells 
and all parts should be thoroughly 
rinsed with warm water. * * * 


Placing Extinguishers 


An extinguisher may be useless 
if an employee must spend valu- 
able minutes looking for it, or if 


it is blocked by piles of materials. 
Here are 6 recommended rules: 


1. Locate extinguishers close to 
fire hazards but not in the fire 
zone should fire occur. 

. Place extinguishers so access 
will not be blocked by fire. 

. Install enough extinguishers to 
deal with any expected blaze, 
considering the rapidity with 
which it might spread, inten- 
sity of heat, etc. 

. Mark locations conspicuously. 

. Identify each unit for the type 
of fire it is designed to combat. 

. Protect extinguishers from 


traffic. 


Marking locations. Contrasting 
backgrounds make extinguishers 
conspicuous and less likely to be 
overlooked in the excitement of a 
fire. Here are 4 methods: 

1. Paint a large red or white 

background on the wall. 

2. Paint a large red spot on the 

floor under the extinguisher. 

3. Paint vertical: red bands with 

yellow borders down a wall or 
column where equipment is 
placed. 

. Provide lights of distinctive 

color which do not conflict 
with exit lamps. * * * 


How Many Extinguishers? 


THE NUMBER of first-aid fire 
extinguishers for any occupancy 
should be determined by the 
jurisdiction having authority. Rec- 
ommendations are based on the 
potential severity of any incipient 
fire. Factors include: 
1. Rapidity with which a fire may 
spread. 
2. Intensity of heat that may be 
developed. 
3. Accessibility of fire. 


Special hazards, in addition to 
ordinary hazards of the occupan- 
cy, require installation of addi- 
tional and/or substitute units of 
prescribed type. 

Methods of determining the 
number and type of extinguish- 
ing units required will be found 
in NFPA No. 10. Classification of 
fire extinguishers under both old 
and new methods will be found in 
the accompanying table. 

Requirements as outlined in 
NFPA No. 10 are based on the 
provision of Class A extinguish- 
ers. Supplemental Class B or 
Class C units are to be provided 

—To page 232 
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Weeds are a hazard you can’t afford... 
Get rid of them with Baron, Radapon and other Dow products 


Does the man in the photo strike you as a safety man? Well, 
he is. He’s eliminating a fire hazard by spraying weed and 
grass killing Baron® along the fence line. 

Many maintenance men are apt to forget about the dangers 
of weeds and nuisance grasses around a plant. Aside from 
being a fire hazard, excess vegetation obscures vision around 
security fences, hides outside valves and pipes, clogs drain- 
age ditches. Weeds make the footing dangerous in parking 
lots and along railroad sidings. And they give the whole 
plant a run-down, unattractive look. 

Now, there’s an easy way to get rid of weeds and nuisance 


grasses. Spray with Dow vegetation control chemicals. Baron, 
Radapon® and other Dow products control unwanted vege- 
tation. They’re inexpensive and easy to apply. Your own 
maintenance men can spray away your problems, or pro- 
fessional contractors can be hired to do the job at small cost. 
We'll send you, upon request, the name of a 
qualified Dow distributor nearest you. 
Write today for free literature on industrial 
vegetation control. THE DOW CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Agricultural Sales Department, Midland, 
Michigan. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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ROCKWOOD 
built-in 
proportioning systems 
for industrial 
and refinery 
fire trucks 


Rockwood-equipped refinery fire truck with Balanced 
FOAM Proportioning system utilizing ratio flow con- 
troller offering simultaneous FOAM and water applica- 
tion. Notice Rockwood’s direct manual FogFOAM turret 


nozzle with single FOAM shaper and screen. 


Rockwood’s new 
Double Strength FOAM 
and Rockwood WET 
offer you 
many advantages 


Double Strength FOAM has double 
foam-making capacity, cutting in half the 
transportation cost and storage space. It 
is faster spreading and flows freely — even 
at subzero temperatures. An outstanding 
FOAM liquid to go with Rockwood’s ad- 
vanced type of FogFOAM and FOAM 
Nozzle for quickly putting out fires in gas- 
oline and other similar flammable liquids. 
Available in 5 gallon cans or 50 gallon 
drums. 


Rockwood WET increases the spread 
and penetration of water into deep seated 
fires involving ordinary combustibles such 
as wood, paper, cloth, etc. It greatly re- 
duces the water needed to extinguish such 
fires. Available in 50 gallon drums, 5 gal- 
lon and 1 gallon cans. 


Regular FOAM and Al! Purpose FOAM 
are also available. 





Proportioning 
System. Model B-2, 
around - the - pump 
proportioner. Used 
when pressure is 
maintained by pump. 
Custom-engineered 
systems are also 
available. 











The F-501 Nozzle developed for 
use with 144” hose to provide an 
economical means of applying a 
solid stream of FOAM on flammable 
liquid fires. 


SS . 4 
The Variable FW Metering- 


Check Valve with FW Eductor 
incorporates both the Metering 
Valve and Ball Check Valve in one 
unit and mefers liquid into the 
hose line in any proportion from 
1% through 6%. 








Type FFF FogFOAM Nozzle with 
FogFOAM screen discharges wide pattern of 
FogFOAM. Also available with shaper to 
discharge long solid FOAM stream. For 


1%”, 2%” and 3%” 


hose lines. Tested by 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


TYPE SG-60 WaterFOG 
Nozzle with FF FogFOAM 
extension unit attached 
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Rockwood offers you WaterFOG 
4 types of turret control Equipment 


...and any Rockwood turret gives you 4 types 
of discharge (1) FogFOAM, (2) Solid FOAM 
stream, (3) WaterFOG,(4) Solid water stream 


Remote Hydraulic 
Control Single Type 
FFF FogFOAM Tur- 
ret Nozzle on Type , sf 
0-10 U. S, Air Force . ie 95 Type SG-48 WaterFOG Nozzle. 
crash rescue fire fight- a Easy to handle. Discharges high or 
ing truck. Similar tur- low velocity WaterFOG or straight 
rets' can be supplied water stream. 

for oil refineries, chem- 
ical and industrial 
plants and munici- 
palities. Hydraulically 
operated dual turrets 
also available. 





htwe he stating 
te ar and Attic Pipe. 
Remote Manual Control Fights ay in cellars, 
Turret Type FFF FogFOAM attics, under piers, 
with two Ground Sweep Nozzles bridges, etc. 
and two Hand Line Nozzles 
with FF Extensions, a Piercing 
Applicator and a Type D Pro- 
portioner for Rockwood FOAM 
and WET provide this New 
York State Thruway Authority 
truck with extra fire fighting 
equipment. The truck was 
built by Young Fire Equip- 
ment Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Direct Manual Con- 
trol Dual Type FFF 
FogFOAM urret 
Nozzles — can be op- 


erated directly by fire- 
men from cab roof. Type N22 WaterFOG Nozzle. 
FOG, For high velocity Water- 
or general use around live 
lectrical equipment. 





Portable Type FFF Fog- 
FOAM Turret Nozzle for 
use on fire hose lines by mu- 
nicipal fire departments, oil 
refineries and industrial plants. 


It’s arranged for convenient 
carrying on fire trucks. re ‘ b Saag ot 


nih —w WaterFOG with hig 
og: - oa range t 
Type N22 Noz 





I, 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
Engineers Water ... to Cut Fire Losses 


PORTABLE FIRE PROTECTION DIVISION 
2050 Harlow Street, Worcester 5, Massachusetts 
Distributors in all principal cities 
Circle Itern No. 174—Reader Service Card 
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Section 9—Plant Protection 


Automatic Protection 


Detection and alarm systems, automatic sprinklers 


FIRE PROTECTION uses both 
the human element and automatic 
devices. The complete program 
trains employees in fire-fighting 
methods and employs plant guards 
and watchmen to patrol the prop- 
erty. 

It also backs their skill and vig- 
ilance with automatic devices for 
detection, warning, and extin- 
guishment and provides supervi- 
sory systems for watchmen. 

An alarm system may range 
from coded blasts on the factory 
whistle to an elaborate automatic 
system. 


Sirens or special whistles are 
often used to avoid confusion with 
the regular whistles. 

Where the municipal fire de- 
partment is available, an alarm 
box may be located near the plant 
entrance or in one of the build- 
ings. Auxiliary boxes may be 
placed at strategic points. 

A direct connection to the near- 
est fire station offers added pro- 
tection. Such a system may be 
operated manually or by a water 
alarm device. 


a. ie 


Supervisory Systems 

Watchmen’s supervisory sys- 
tems transmit and record signals 
made at watchmen’s key stations. 
This protection is frequently com- 
bined with fire-alarm systems and 
supervision of sprinkler systems. 
A plant guard’s failure to check 
in at any station along his route 
is promptly recorded at the con- 
trol desk or panel. 

Such supervision has checked 
many incipient fires, prevented 
robberies, and brought aid to 
watchmen rendered helpless by 
accident or illness. It has also 
prevented sprinkler-caused water 
damage. 

These operate on three main 
plans: 


1. Central station system. Signals 
are transmitted to an independent 
central station where they are re- 
corded and proper action for the 
emergency taken. The central sta- 
tion may serve several companies. 


2. Proprietary system. Similar to 
a central station but controlled and 
operated by the owner of the pro- 
tected property. 


NERVE CENTER of National Cash Register’s fire protection is this central station. 
Operator makes notation of each call. Above switchboard is directory from which 
he can determine location of fire when alarm comes in. 


3. Local system. Owned and oper- 
ated by the protected company but 
does not have an operator constantly 
on duty at a central station. 


Detectors and Alarms 


Automatic detection and alarm 
devices may be operated by heat 
or smoke. 

Heat-actuated systems are of 
two types: Temperature-rate-of- 
rise, or fixed-thermostat. 


Temperature-rate-of-rise sys- 
tems operate on the principle that 
air expands when heated. Tub- 
ing contains air at atmospheric 
pressure. Heat of fire expands 
air, forcing it to travel in oppo- 
site directions to diaphragms 
which close and sound alarm. 
Features in design prevent false 
alarms from normal temperature 
changes or even short sudden 
surges of heat. 


Fixed -temperature thermostats 
are set for some specific temper- 
ature well above normal. When 
room temperature reaches that 
level, an alarm is sounded. 


Smoke detectors detect deep- 
seated smoldering fires and give 
a signal before flames are visible. 
Continuous samples of air are 
drawn from protected spaces and 
passed through an analyzer tube. 
Here smoke passes through a 
beam of light. Smoke reflects 
light on to photoelectric cells, in- 
creasing the cell output and sound- 
ing an alarm. 


Nuclear detectors are sensitive 
and quick-acting. Combustion 
generates minute and invisible 
products not detectable at first by 
the human senses or by conven- 
tional detectors. In a nuclear de- 
tector a radioactive element in a 
ceiling-mounted chamber oper- 
ate when there is a change in 
ionized air. Heat or smoke causes 
this change and sends the alarm 
signal to a monitor panel. 


Automatic Sprinklers 


FIXED SYSTEMS, particularly 
automatic sprinklers, are rated as 
the No. 1 defense against fire. 
They are needed wherever a 
building or its contents provides 
an appreciable amount of com- 
bustible material. Even fireproof 
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You 
Wouldn’t Buy 
Hydraulic Fluids 





plies all 
jou un- 
dations. 


Operating pressures and temperatures, pump and 
equipment design and degree of fire hazard all 
affect the selection of the right fluid. 


—Houghto-Safe 1000 
Series 
These fluids are available in three viscosities to meet 
the needs of systems running as high as 150°F., and 
where maximum lubricity is needed for heavy 
bearing loads. Used in deck-edge elevators in 
Navy carriers. 


-Houghto-Safe 600 
Series 


These fluids will adequately meet the requirements 
of up to 85% of all hydraulic systems. Houghto-Safe 


products of 


INDFOLDED 
= io! 


600 series provides maximum fire protection with 
good lubricity for systems running up to 150°F. 
Used in catapults in Navy carriers. 


Water-Oil Emulsion Fluids —Hydrolubric F.R. 


These are lower cost fire-resistant fluids. They are 
stable, afford good lubricity and provide adequate 
fire protection where hazards are intermittent or 
remote. ' 

When you think of fire-resistant hydraulic fluids 
—call on Houghton. You will get factual, unbiased 
recommendations of the fluid best suited to your 
equipment and degree of fire hazard. Factual folders 
describing these safe fluids are yours for the asking. 
Write E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Ready to give you 
on-the-job service ... 
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buildings need protection for 
combustible contents and to pre- 
vent structural damage. 

Sprinkler heads should be lo- 
cated not only to protect open 
areas but also under wide benches 
or tables, in closets, dryers, and 
other locations shielded from the 
discharge of ceiling sprinklers. 

This extra coverage is impor- 
tant because heat from a fire in 
an unprotected area would open 
more sprinklers, causing drain on 
the water supply and excessive 
water damage. 

Essential parts of a sprinkler 
are a nozzle, a releasing device, 
and a deflector. The releasing de- 
vice in most sprinklers is a sol- 
dered link element. 

Various types of heads are 
available for use under a wide 
range of temperature conditions. 
Heads of too high a rating are 
slow to operate. A fire would gain 
considerable headway and open 
more heads than needed. Soldered 
links with too low a rating may 
become weakened and operate 
prematurely. 

For normal room temperatures 
up to 100 F., ordinary sprinklers 
are used. When temperatures are 
higher, thermometer readings 
should be taken near the ceiling 
and ratings selected accordingly. 

In the few cases where sprin- 
klers have failed to function when 
needed, the fault has rarely been 
due to the sprinkler mechanism. 
Deficient water supply, freezing, 
defective dry-pipe valves, foreign 
material in the system, corrosion, 
obstruction of sprinkler heads by 
stock piles, or paint on sprinkler 
heads are among the causes. 


Wet-pipe systems are used for 
most installations. Water to sprin- 
kler heads is maintained under 
pressure and operation is imme- 
diate. This type requires protec- 
tion against freezing. 


Dry-pipe systems are used 
where there is danger of pipes 
freezing. Instead of water, air un- 
der pressure is maintained in the 
pipes. Opening of a sprinkler 
head releases air pressure, result- 
ing in operation of a valve admit- 
ting water to the system. There 
is a slight delay between opening 
of sprinkler head and discharge 
of water. 


After a fire, sprinkler heads 
should be replaced promptly. 


Sprinkler Supervision 


Flow of water in the system can 
be used to sound an alarm for fire 
and accidental leakage. The alarm 
check valve installed in a sprin- 
kler riser can ring a hydraulic 
gong or an electric bell, or both. 

A less expensive type, the 
water-flow indicator, is a paddle- 
like vane projecting into the pip- 
ing. An electric bell sounds when 
the vane is deflected by flow of 
water. 

Water-flow alarms are desirable 
where building contents are sus- 
ceptible to water damage. They 
are useful supplements ‘o watch- 
man service. 

Where central station supervi- 
sory service is available, water- 
flow alarms are transmitted to 
headquarters, which calls the fire 
department and sends a man to 
the plant to investigate. 


Special Systems 


For special risks, automatic 
systems employing carbon diox- 
ide, foam, or water spray nozzles 
may be installed. 


LIFE and property depend on the plant 
protection forces. Added security is 
had by central supervisory systems. 


Carbon dioxide is desirable 
where the system operates in an 
enclosed space and value of con- 
tents is high and subject to water 
damage. Carbon dioxide can be 
discharged either manually or au- 
tomatically by means of heat-ac- 
tuated devices. 

Devices also close shutters, 
doors, windows, and dampers and 
stop blowers to confine the extin- 
guishing gas. These systems are 
suitable for spaces containing 
electric equipment or flammable 
liquids. 


Foam installations are suitable 
for tanks and operations involv- 
ing flammable liquids, but not for 
electric fires. They usually oper- 
ate automatically, with provision 
for manual operation. 


Water spray systems are used 
to protect oil-filled electric equip- 
ment, such as transformers, oil 
switches, and oil piping and open 
tanks of flammable liquids. Water- 
spray systems require expert in- 
stallation. 

Other systems for limited and 
specialized occupancies use vapor- 
izing liquid, steam, and inert 
gases. For processes like paint 
dipping and tank operations using 
flammable liquids a manually or 
automatically operated cover is 
an effective means of extinguish- 
ment. 


Obstructed Piping 


A plant’s fire protection may be 
crippled in an emergency when 
scale, stones, or other foreign ma- 
terial become lodged in the sprin- 
kler system. Should a fire occur, 
discharge from the sprinkler 
heads would be insufficient to 
check the blaze. 

Regular examinations can de- 
termine whether the system con- 
tains an excessive amount of for- 
eign material. Methods include 
observations of flow from the test 
connection on top of the system, 
drain tests at sprinkler risers, or 
hydrant flow tests. 

Uncoupling piping at strategic 
points and examining the inte- 
rior, or test flushing representa- 
tive feed or branch lines, will re- 
veal obstructions. Examination 
may show individual sprinklers to 
be clear, but that does not neces- 
sarily mean the branch lines 
are, © * © 
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-AT THIS EASIER, THRIFTIER WAY TO STOP WEEDS 


COMPARE THE RATE — Enough Ureasor weed 
killer to treat 12 square feet is held in this hand! 
Consider the convenience and economy afforded 
by a rate of application as low as 1 Ib. per 100 
square feet of area. 


COMPARE THE EASE — Applying Ureasor weed 
killer is as easy as walking! By actual test, one man 
spreading this granular material dry with the PCB 
Spreader can cover a given area in less time than 
can a two-man spray crew. 


oeeeeeeeveeeveeevw eae eeeeeeveeeeeeee eee oeeeeeveeweeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeree 


COMPARE THE COSTS —Ureasor kills weeds 
for pennies; saves you dollars! It is low priced... 
your initial outlay is small. Further economy comes 
from low rates of application, savings of man-hours, 
and convenience in handling and storage. 


COMPARE THE RESULTS —The killing effect 
of UrEABOR continues throughout a season or more! 
A single application can mean a weed-free surface. 
Plants from coast to coast are using UrEasor to get 
the lasting control it provides. 
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COMPa~ARE...@UAT Ui 


WEED and GRASS KILLER 





UREABOR invites comparison with all other weed killers from any 
standpoint. What is your gauge of measurement? Is it EFFECTIVENESS? 
... SAFETY? UREABOR is effective and safe in every respect. It is 
nonflammable, noncorrosive to ferrous metals, nonpoisonous when used 
as directed. No product is easier to apply ... there is nothing to mix; no 
water to haul. Check all the advantages of UREABOR and you'll agree 
that it stands alone. Write for literature. 





The PCB Spreader applies 
: . AGRICULTURAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
Ureabor quickly and uniformly at 


cron towers WH Upited States Borax & Chemical Corporation 


Ureabor to treat up to 2500 
sq. ft. without refilling. PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY DIVISION 


Available for $10.75 delivered 630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 


~ i S.A. 
anywhere in U.S e 
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ORGANIZATION and training 
pay off when the need arises. Men 
who have been drilled until the 
right procedure becomes auto- 
matic can be expected to perform 
their duties under stress. 

Preparedness requires thorough 
inspections, competent mainte- 
nance, and expert supervision of 
equipment and men. 

Fire protection in many plants 
is a responsibility of the safety 
department. Even in larger plants 
where there is more specialization 
the safety department has an im- 
portant part in the program. 

Functions of an employee fire 
safety organization are threefold: 


1. To detect and correct fire haz- 
ards—to prevent fire before it 
starts. 

. To maintain fire equipment for 
efficient action. 

. To become proficient in use of 
extinguishers and other fire- 
fighting methods. 


Any fire-protection program 
should function 24 hours a day. 

The fire-fighting organization 
may consist of a few trained em- 
ployees with hand extinguishers 
or it may be a company fire de- 
partment with full-time person- 
nel. Regardless of its size, the 
municipal fire department should 
have a prominent place in plant 
protection plans. 

City firemen should be familiar 
with the plant layout, its fire- 
fighting resources, and its haz- 
ards. They can also help in train- 
ing and equipping the company’s 
fire fighters. 

A plant should not depend on 
the city fire department alone. 
Even under favorable conditions, 
it takes time for outside appara- 


tus to reach the fire, and in many 
emergencies, the department 
might be busy elsewhere. 


Civil defense. The plant pro- 
tection force should also be 
trained to take part in civil de- 
fense activities and peace-time 
emergencies. In many disasters 
where communities have suffered 
from wind, flood, and fire, indus- 
trial protection and medical re- 
sources have rendered notable 
service. 


Fire squads may consist of 5 or 
6 men in each department. They 
act as inspectors, reporting and, 
where possible, correcting fire 
hazards. They should be taught 
the use of first-aid extinguishers 
by actual demonstration on small 
fires. They should also be im- 
pressed with the importance of 
turning in alarms promptly. 

Trained men on the job will 
put out many fires before serious 
damage results and also help pre- 
vent panic. 


Fire brigades. For larger plants, 
hydrants and hose systems are 





Types of Fires 


Fires have been classified by 
underwriters and manufacturers 
in three main groups. 


Class A. Fires in ordinary com- 
bustible materials, such as wood, 
paper, textiles, and rubbish. They 
require quenching or cooling effects 
of water or solutions containing 
large proportions of water. 


Class B. Fires in flammable liq- 
uids, such as gasoline, solvents, oil, 
grease, paint, varnish, and lacquers, 
where blanketing or smothering ef- 
fect is essential. 


Class C. Fires in electric equip- 
ment, such as motors, generators, 
and switch panels. These require a 
nonconductive extinguishing agent. 

Fires in motor vehicles, aircraft 
and motorboats have the same prob- 
lems of extinguishment as Class B 
but equipment must be portable. 
Extinguishing agents must be non- 
freezing. 


fs.\4\ Training Fire Fighters 


basic protection. Trained men are 
needed to use them. Members of 
department squads can be mem- 
bers of the plant fire brigade. 

These men should be familiar 
with the plant, its protective sys- 
tems and water supplies. They 
should be drilled frequently by 
handling hose streams—no job 
for an amateur. 

Each man should have a defi- 
nite task. Some should be as- 
signed to protecting goods and 
machines from water damage. 


Fire departments. Some plants 
have full-time motorized fire de- 
partments. The department su- 
pervises the plant protection pro- 
gram and is trained in specialized 
fire-fighting methods. 


Watch service. Watchmen are 
indispensable in protecting indus- 
trial property. They discover and 
correct fire hazards, detect out- 
break of fire, extinguish incipient 
fires, and summon help when 
needed. 

The watchman should be a 
mature, able-bodied man who is 
loyal and dependable. When the 
regular working force is absent, 
the safety of the plant may de- 
pend on him. 

The watchman should be famil- 
iar with all parts of the fire pro- 
tection system, including sprin- 
kler systems, drains, and fire 
pumps. He should know how to 
operate extinguishers. 

Recorded hourly rounds are 
recommended. Approved watch- 
clock or supervisory systems re- 
cord calls at each station. 

Many fires occur just after a 
plant has closed down. The watch- 
man should make his first round 
immediately after operations have 
stopped. 


Training Fire Fighters 


Essentials of training, as rec- 
ommended by the National Fire 
Protection Association, are: 


1. Officers and firemen should be 
kept fully informed on all phases 
of fire prevention and extinguish- 
ment. They should be encouraged 
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Stop explosions before they blow 
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Let Crouse-Hinds equipment and technical assistance help 


for the you to prevent electrically-ignited explosions. 


The more than 15,000 Condulet ® items in the Crouse-Hinds 
C F 0 U $ f = 4 | W D $ line, include the world’s widest selection of explosion-proof 
and dust-tight electrical equipment. There are Condulet 
devices for every circuitry requirement, and for every haz- 


4 9 
“Nazard Finder ardous area and condition. All backed by engineers and 
technicians thoroughly familiar with Article 500 of the 
National Electrical Code and its application to specific 


situations. 





For a quick, general survey of probable dangers in your 
plant, send for the Hazard Finder. For technical discussion 
of specific areas and hazards, write for Crouse-Hinds bulle- 
tins which apply. 


© Or for personal assistance, ask any of the 
offices listed below to send a Field Engineer. 











SE 
@ The Hazard Finder will enable you to make a quick 
survey of the hidden probabilities of electrically- 






ignited explosions in your plant. 


CROUSE-HINDS CO. 






Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


CRC SEG BIN HINDS 1 want to check. my plant. Send me your Hazard 
Finder. 


MAIN OFFICE AND dS SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
jinds Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont Name 
. CONDULET® ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT (Explosion-Proof and Conventional) @ FLOODLIGHTING 
®@ TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEMS @ AIRPORT LIGHTING and WEATHER MEASURING EQUIPMENT Company Title. 
roducts are sold cnctusively through electrical distributors. For application engineering help, contact one 
fol lowing ottice 2 je Birmingham Beston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit Houston Indianapolis Kansas City Los Angeles pI a ee ee 
Yor Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. Salt Lake City 
eattle Tulsa Washington Resident Representatives: Albany 
snooga jacksonville Reading, Pa Richmond, Va. Shreveport City State 
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to attend drill schools of the local 
fire department, or a fire college. 
Books, pamphlets, and magazines are 
available. The rapid development of 
industry constantly brings new fire 
hazards and extinguishing methods. 

2. Drills should be held at least 
twice a month during paid time. 
Location of drills should be changed 
each time, so that men will become 
familiar with all conditions and 
areas of the plant and be able to 
cover any emergency that may arise. 

3. Drills should include making 
hose connections with hydrants, un- 
reeling and stretching hose without 
kinks, coupling and uncoupling, at- 
taching play pipes, carrying hose up 
ladders, over roofs and through the 
interior of the building. 

As a general rule, water should 
be turned on for all outdoor prac- 
tice work, except during freezing 
weather. (This assumes rubber- 
lined hose; unlined linen hose should 
not be wet.) 

4. Drills should be disciplined, 
moderately paced, and accurate. 

5. Members of the brigade should 
be examined regularly to make sure 
they know the location of fire alarm 
boxes and the meaning of various 
fire alarm signals. * * * 





Where to Smoke? 

Smoking is a problem wherever 
people are employed, both from 
the standpoint of fire hazards and 
time taken off the job. But the 
habit is widespread and must be 
considered from the industrial re- 
lations angle as well as safety. 

Where flammable materials are 
handled, smoking cannot be per- 
mitted. Where no fire or explo- 
sion hazard exists, management, 
supervision and workers can work 
out details. 

Prohibiting smoking is not al- 
ways the cure. Employees may 
sneak a forbidden smoke, per- 
haps in a hazardous spot. 

A smoking area near the work 
place, with reasonable time for 
relaxation, has been the answer 
in many plants. Supervision is 
needed to prevent the relaxation 
from being overdone. 


Receptacles for disposing of 
cigaret butts and pipe ashes 
should be placed at the entrance 
to any department where smok- 
ing is not allowed. In some haz- 





TOKHEIM High-Vacuum 
HAND PUMPS 


for industrial liquids 


Here’s an all ‘round utility pump 
that saves much more than its cost 
in speeding production, improving 
housekeeping, preventing waste. 
Eliminates slippery floors and 
liquid accumulation so often the 
cause of fire and accidents. De- 
livers 20 gallons per 100 back and 
forth strokes. Pumps oil and many 
other liquids. (Write for approved 
list.) Has hose or spout outlet. Call 
your dealer, your Tokheim repre- 
sentative, or write factory. 


General Products Division 


TOKHEIM CORPORATION 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 


1670 Wabash Ave. 


SINCE 1901 


Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 





Subsidiaries: Tokheim N.V., Leiden, Holland — GenPro, Inc., Shelbyville, ind, 
Factory Branch: 475 Ninth Street, San Francisco 3, California 
in Canada: Tokheim-Reeder of Canada, Ltd., 205 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
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ardous areas employees must 
check matches and materials as 
they enter. 

Chewing tobacco, while free 
from fire hazard, is objectionable 
from cleanliness and hygiene 
standpoints because of the inevit- 
able accompaniment of spitting. 
In operations such as food proc- 
essing, where scrupulous cleanli- 
ness must be observed, chewing 
tobacco is not allowed. 


Cuspidors, a necessary evil, 
should be provided and cleaned 
regularly. Disposable cuspidors 
have obvious advantages in main- 
taining housekeeping. * * * 


Wetting Agents 

Added to water, wetting agents 
increase its penetrating power on 
burning materials. This “wet” 
water has proved effective in ex- 
tinguishing fires in loosely packed 
materials such as cotton bales, 
peat, hay, and decaying leaves in 
forests. The needed penetrating 
action cannot be obtained by the 
velocity of a stream of ordinary 
water. 

Wetting agents break down the 
surface tension that holds the film 
of water together. The solution 
has unusual spreading and pene- 
trating qualities and it also is ab- 
sorbed more quickly by solid ma- 
terials and adheres to them more 
readily. 

Wetting agents may be applied 
effectively and used with all types 
of standard fire apparatus where 
plain water is normally used. 

Approved wetting agents are no 
more corrosive than plain water 
to steel, bronze, and copper. For 
continuous storage, such materials 
as cast iron, zinc, galvanized iron, 
die-cast alloys, and painted sur- 
faces should be avoided. Wetting 
agents, although not corrosive, 
may accelerate corrosion due to 
the cleaning and penetrating ac- 
tion which penetrates and loosens 
unbonded coatings which are not 
baked on. 

Detailed information will be 
found in National Fire Protection 
Association’s Standard No. 18, 
Wetting Agents. 

Wetting agents which meet re- 
quirements of the standard are 
listed in Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories Fire Protection List. 
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INFORMATION FOR SAFETY DIRECTORS 


about improved products and new services 


made possible by ij PONT CHEMICALS 





ERE are ways you can get extra value for your pur- 
H chasing dollar. These modern products, which bring 
new safety and efficiency to your operations, are made 
possible by Du Pont Chemicals used in their production. 


The three shown here are examples of many new and 
improved products in which Du Pont Chemicals play a 
part. Ask your regular suppliers about them, or send the 
coupon below to get more information, including names 
of manufacturers from whom these products can be 
obtained. 


Safe, efficient removal of scale from industrial equipment 
is one of the many uses of new dry-type acid cleaners. based on 
Du Pont Sulfamic Acid. These mix-with-water acid cleaners do 
away with spilling hazards of liquid acids . . . have low corrosive 
action. They’re available now from several suppliers. 


Mw 


4 Work clothes resist fire when treated with Du Pont “X-12” Flame 
Mil 


| 


a 


ag Retardant. Clothes “breathe” freely, feel comfortable. Colors remain 


bright and good-looking. Industrial and commercial laundries apply 
**X-12” in an economical, one-step operation after each laundering. 


Send for your free copy of the new “INFORMATION FOR INDUSTRY” 


Specially prepared for Safety Directors ...a complete packet of in- 
formation on 9 products and services, including names of manu- 
facturers of each. Yours for the asking . . . just fill out the coupon. 


bis 
Long-term protection aga-nst fire, termites, de- 
cay is assured when lumber is treated with Du Pont 
Chromated Zine Chloride. CZC is applied in one 
low-cost treatment... permeates wood fiber. Treated 
umber is clean, odorless, paintable. Du Pont does 
not treat wood. Service is available from lumber 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Room N-2533-S 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send me your new folder, “Information for Industry.” 


| 
| 
! 
| 
DU PONT P . I’m particularly interested in the items checked: 
Grasselli Chemicals i —- dry acid cleaners (1) fire-retardant treatment [1] wood protection 

! 

! 

! 

| 

| 

| 


treaters. 


NAME 





FIRM 





ADDRESS 





cITy STATE 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER L'VING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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When power fails 
and lights go out 


Exide Lightguard® 


goes on—automatically 


SI 
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Extinguishers 
—From page 220 


| where blanketing or nonconduct- 


ing extinguishing agents are nec- 
essary. 

Following is a summary of rec- 
ommendations for occupancies of 
varying severity: 


Class I—Light hazard. Relatively 
small amount of combustibles, with 


| incipient fires of minimum severity 
p 
| anticipated. 


Examples: Office buildings, schools 
(exclusive of trade schools and 
shops) and public buildings. Lim- 
ited areas within such buildings con- 
taining ordinary hazard occupancies 
are to be protected as required un- 
der Class II. 

Class A extinguishers shall be pro- 
vided throughout, so located that a 
person will not have to travel more 
than 100 ft. to reach the nearest de- 
vice. At least 1 unit of extinguish- 
ing capacity shall be required for 
every 2,500 sq. ft. of floor area. 


Class —Ordinary hazard. Incip- 
ient fires of average severity may 
be anticipated. 

Examples: Department stores, 
warehouses, and manufacturing 
buildings of average hazard. 

Class A extinguishers shall be 
provided throughout, so located that 
a person will not have to travel 
more than 50 ft. to the nearest de- 
vice. At least 1 unit of extinguish- 
ing capacity shall be required for 
every 1250 sq. ft. of floor area. 


Class I1I—Extra hazard. Because 
of character or quantity of combus- 
tibles, extra severe incipient fires 
may be anticipated. 

Class A extinguishers shall be 
provided throughout as specified for 
ordinary occupancies, with addition- 
al Class B and/or Class C extin- 
guishers to be provided at the dis- 
cretion of the authority having 
jurisdiction. 

Examples: Woodworking, spray 
painting, and dipping. 

Special provisions of NFPA 
No. 10 relate to occupancies re- 
quiring Class B and Class C ex- 
tinguishers. * * * 


Look for the Label 

Approved extinguishers carry 
the label of Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories or Factory Mutual 
Laboratories. They also carry 
this information: 


1. Type of extinguisher. 

2. Type of fire for which it is 
recommended (Class A, B, or 
C). 

. Instructions for use. 

Unit rating. 
Instructions for inspection and 
recharging. 


An approved extinguisher must 
have adequate capacity. The va- 
porizing liquid type, for example, 
must contain not less than 1 qt. 
of extinguishing agent. * * * 


CAN SAVE YOU 
$1000’s 


Here’s low-cost protection against panic, | 
injury to personnel, damage to valuable 
machines. Every industrial building that 
needs light needs Exide Lightguard. Then if 
regular lights go out, Exide Lightguard goes 
on—automatically. Free bulletin gives full 


details. Send coupon. 


Exide nous: DIVISION 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, Phila. 2, Pa. 


Send me the bulletin on Exide Lightguard emer- 
gency lighting units. 





Company 


Street. 
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FIREMEN with hand extinguisher trucks equipped for different types of fires. 
One is on hand at every welding job. (National Cash Register Co.) 
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Tough Fire Protection Problem 
Solved by 


GRINNELL 


& Grinnell ProtectoSpray on “pper part 
of unit cools equipment and washes 
burning oil and solvent into area pro- 
tected by foam blanket below. 


4& Grinnell ProtectoFoam safeguards the lower section of 
hexane solvent extraction unit with a blanket of foam, to 
prevent formation of explosive mixtures. 


At Canadian Vegetable Oil the list below for the Grinnell System suited to your 
Processing Ltd., Hamilton, requirements. Or, tell us about the fire hazard you face, 
, Ontario, hexane solvent is used and let us suggest the proper installation for you. 
in extracting vegetable oil Grinnell Company, Inc., 277 West Exchange Street, 
from soybeans. Because of the Providence, Rhode Island. 
highly flammable nature of 
the solvent, Grinnell designed a special system for this 
unit, consisting of 162 ProtectoSpray nozzles — to Grinnell Fire Protection Systems include: 
drench the superstructure with fine water spray; and Automatic spray sprinklers — wet pipe, dry pipe, Simplex, 
24 ProtectoFoam spray heads — to blanket the diked and deluge systems 
area with foam. This water-foam combination protects Emulsion and vapor dilution extinguishment with water 


the lives of personnel, as well as shielding equipment sprays — Mulsifyre and ProtecteSpray eystoms 
Cooling, insulation and controlled burning with water 


from costly damage. 

sprays — ProtectoSpray systems 
Mechanical foam blanket — ProtectoFoam systems 
Carbon dioxide systems 





Solving tough fire problems like this with installations 
engineered to the hazard, tailored to the need, built 
of highest quality materials is something Grinnell has Dry chemical systems 
been doing successfully for more than 85 years, Check 











Manufacturing, Engineering, and Installation of Fire Protection Systems since 1870 
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Iie 
non-toxic 


VEG-OUT 


destroys 
weeds 


National’s non-toxic 
VEG-OUT is a non- 
selective weed killer— 
it will attack all vege- 
tation. Liquid VEG- 
OUT is safe to use 
around humans or 
animals. Sprayed on 
the surface of the 
earth, it is carried into 
the soil by rain or 
water and absorbed by 
the roots of growing 
or dormant vegetation. 
The roots die and the 
entire plant is perma- 
nently destroyed. 
VEG-OUT can be 
applied by hand or 
mechanical sprayer at 
any season of the year. 
Use VEG-OUT to rid 
your soil of undesir- 
able vegetation. 
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Flammable Liquids 


FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS, as de- 
fined by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, are those which 
give off flammable vapors at or 
below 200 F. They are divided 
into three classes: 


Class I. Below 20 F. Ethyl ether, 
acetone, carbon disulfide, gasoline, 
benzol, collodion. 


Class II. 20 to 70 F. Amy| acetate, 
ethyl alcohol, toluol, ethyl acetate, 
varnish. 

Class III. 70 to 200 F. Stoddard 
solvents, kerosene, amyl alcohol, 
creosote oil, turpentine, fuel oil. 


The flash point of a liquid is 
the lowest temperature at which 
it gives off enough vapor to form 
explosive mixtures with air which 
are capable of propagating flame 
when ignited. 


Portable containers. Safety 
cans, painted red, with self-clos- 
ing spouts and flame-arresting 
screens should be used for Class I 
and Class II liquids. 

If several varieties of liquid are 
handled in a department, stripes 
or distinctive lettering should be 
placed on the can to prevent acci- 
dental mixing. 

The following labels are rec- 
ommended: 


ansfer Pump 


Clamp 


Ground Wire 


Metal Lined 
is Nose 
" 
" 
i] 


Non - Ferrous 
Brass e 
Suction Tube —¥ 


Safety 
Can 


SAFEGUARDS in handling flammable 

liquids: ground wire with clamps con- 

nects drum and container during fill- 

ing; improved pumps are self-priming 

and equipped with flame arresters and 

protected openings for pressure and 
vacuum relief. 


EXPLOSION-PROOF lamp and switch 

for hazardous atmosphere of paint 

booth. Booth is also protected by auto- 
matic sprinkler system. 


1. Flash point below 20 F.—Dan- 
GER!—EXTREMELY FLAMMABLE—Keep 
away from heat, sparks, and open 
flame. Keep closed when not in use. 


2. Flash point 20 to 80 F.—Warn- 
ING! FLAMMABLE—Keep away from 
heat, sparks and open flame. Keep 
closed when not in use. 

3. Flash point 80 to 150 F.—Cav- 
TION! COMBUSTIBLE—Keep away from 
heat and open flame. Keep closed 
when not in use. 


Static electricity. Points of dan- 
ger are at the outlet of a flam- 
mable liquid fill pipe, at a deliv- 
ery hose nozzle, near an open 
container, and around a _ tank 
truck fill opening or barrel bung- 
hole. 

To prevent static sparks during 
filling, a wire bond should con- 
nect storage container and con- 
tainer being filled. The bonding 
wire or receiving container should 
be grounded. 

Tank cars, storage tanks, tank 
trucks, connecting pipes, and hose 
lines and filling nozzles should be 
interconnected with bonding wire 
before attempting to open con- 
nections during loading or un- 
loading. 

When pouring from one con- 
tainer to another, the lip of one 
container should rest on the edge 
or lip of the other. The receiving 
vessel should rest on a grounded 
surface. The two should be kept 
in contact during pouring. 

Storage tanks above ground, 
not in contact with moist earth 
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Section 9—Plant Protection 


Ever see a man burned to death? 
»e» who might have been saved with a Dry Chemical extinguisher? 


Dry Chemical can be used 
safely on persons afire 


Sa fe -- meter Dry Chemical is non-toxic, non- 
Pa te medically pure: 


w it will not “freeze-burn” exposed skin areas, 
w it will not “acid-burn” or blind the eyes. 
® it will not produce deadly toxic gas fumes. 


. and some say the chemical properties of Safe-T- 
meter Dry Chemical’s sodium bicarbonate contents 
actually relieve pain and suffering by coating the 
burned skin areas with its cooling, healing powder, 


In cases of major fires, Dry Chemical’s powder cloud 
can be used as a heat shield to permit rescue work or 
enable trapped persons to escape through the flames. 


if you have the responsibility for protection of hu- 
man life — in plants, public places, hospitals, schools, 
sanitariums, in your home — consider this unique ad- 
vantage of Safe-T-meter Dry Chemical as an extin- 
guishing agent. 


er a wee. Yar e 
Sen! 


-manuracturers oF Safe - T meter 
PRESSURIZED FIRE EQUIPMENT 
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Section 9—Plant Protection 


or connected to grounded pipe 
lines should be grounded. Ground- 
do you have the right ing wire should be uninsulated. 
gas detection equipment 


for the job? Electrical equipment. For Class 


If you have a problem with combustible gases your 
requirements may vary widely. Check this list below. 
Complete catalog data is available on all J-W models. 
Send for it now. 


Spot-checking for gas or vapor in confined or inacces- 
sible areas—J-W Sniffer Model G portable 


A certain phase of your operation needs continuous 
checking for presence of combustible gases—single detec- 
tor located in area—J-W Model E alarm 


Same as the Model E but evsire instrument located 
in hazardous area—J-W Model EE with explosion proof 
housing 


Continuous checking at one location where extreme 
temperature or accessibility is a problem—J-W Medel SM 
alarm 


A continuous watch is needed but in various or chang- 
ing locations—J-W Sentinel portable, audible alarm 


From 2 to 8 locations require sequential gas check 
and relay of information to a main analyzer panel— 
J-W Model RV 


J-W Model RV Alarm, with recorder. 


Synonymous with safety. Trustworthy performance in 
]-W instruments is assured by efficiency in design, quality 
components and skilled and painstaking craftsmanship . . . 
thirty years experience in developing combustible gas indi- 
cators. 


JOHNSON -WILLIAMS, INC. 


PALO ALTO 9, CALIFORNIA 


30 years of leadership in explosion prevention 


Canadian customers SAFETY SUPPLY CO. FLECK BROS. LTD. 
please write: TORONTO, ONT. VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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I hazardous locations, explosion- 
proof electrical equipment is spec- 
ified by the National Electrical 
Code. 

Wiring should be in rigid con- 
duit, with fittings approved for 
explosive atmospheres. 


Transfer pumps of approved de- 
sign should be used where quan- 
tities of flammable liquids are 
handled. These pumps are self- 
priming and equipped with flame 
arresters and protected openings 
for pressure and vacuum relief. 


Combustible gas indicators are 
available for testing for various 
gases and vapors including car- 
bon monoxide, hydrogen sulfide, 
benzol and for oxygen deficiency. 
An indicator should be used only 
by an experienced person and 
the manufacturer’s instructions 


should be followed. * * * 


Weed Control 


WEEDS, sometimes called “un- 
wanted vegetation,” infest plant 
sites, parking lots, storage yards, | 
railway tracks, roads, ‘ditches, and 
other industrial and public areas.. 
Their control is an essential part 
of plant maintenanee. 

Weeds and grasses take over in 
many locations where cutting or 
pulling is an expensive task. 
When dry they form a serious fire 
hazard. They also encourage rot 
and corrosion. 

Around wood foundations, 
posts, lumber piles, and railroad 
ties they hold the moisture that 
encourages fungus rot. 

Along fences and in yards 
where metal stocks are stored 
they accelerate corrosion. Fences, 
pipe, and fittings need more fre- 
quent replacement where uncon- 
trolled vegetation shields these 
installations from the drying ef- 
fects of sun and wind. 

A rank growth of weeds will 
hide lurking objects where em- 
ployees walk, such as along rail- 
road sidings and switches and 
around parking lots. When wet 
with dew or rain these spots may 
become slippery. 
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Many weeds present a health 
hazard due to allergies associated 
with such species as ragweed. 
Poisonous plants such as poison 
ivy and poison oak are a serious 
hazard. 

Control of weeds in lawns is 
now relatively easy with various 
formulations of 2, 4-D. 

Crab grass can be controlled 
readily with many commercial 
products without permanent in- 
jury to desirable grasses. 

Brush killer formulations are 
widely used for control of woody 
plants such as poison ivy, wil- 
lows, or sumac in grassed areas. 

Nonselective killers. For some 
locations, complete elimination of 
all vegetation is desirable. On 
such areas, nonselective soil-steri- 
lant types of herbicidal chemicals 
offer an efficient and economical 
means of handling the problem. 

Sodium chlorate has been wide- 
ly used and is quite effective in 
many cases. Because of fire haz- 
ards, its storage, handling, and 
use require numerous precau- 
tions. 

Some newer weed killers are 
nonselective, long lasting when 
applied to soil, nontoxic to per- 
sons and animals, non-corrosive 
to metals used in plant installa- 
tions. They are low in cost and 
can be applied by company gar- 
deners or maintenance men with- 
out special equipment. They do 
not introduce a fire hazard. 


Static Electricity 


SPARKS resulting from static ac- 
cumulations are a common source 
of fire. The hazard is particularly 
serious wherever there may be 
flammable vapors, gases, or dusts. 

Cold, dry weather is most haz- 
ardous. A warm, humid atmos- 
phere helps to draw off static 
charges. 


Causes 
Static charges result from: 
1. Friction between small par- 
ticles. 
Contact and separation of two 


unlike substances, one or both 
of which are nonconductive. 


KILL RECORD VAULT FIRES FAST 


... With a Kidde Automatic Carbon Dioxide Fire 
Extinguishing System... the fastest, safest ‘round- 
the-clock fire protection you can buy. At the first 
hot breath of fire, Kidde’s rate-of-temperature-rise ac- 
tuators trigger the system. Instantly, carbon dioxide 
smothers fire, then vanishes into thin air. Leaves no 
mess. The Kidde system features all operating parts 
completely enclosed for safety. No falling weights, 
no clumsy mechanical triggering methods. Pressur- 
ized, no outside power needed. Visual indicators to 
show if system is set or released. Easy testing of all 
operating parts. No parts to replace after operation 
or test. For more information write today for Kidde’s 
Automatic Carbon Dioxide Fire Extinguishing 
Systems Booklet. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Gasoline and other flammable 
liquids flowing through hose, or Teens eee atin J. 
dust-laden air through noncon- shade, Wdieen ne . 
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Section 9—Plant Protection 


ductive passages, may produce 


static charges. 


Belts and shafting. Static 
charges are generated on dry belts 
(particularly rubber or leather) 
by contact and separation of belt 
and pulley. Accumulations can be 
controlled by use of conductive 
rubber belting. 

Belts can be grounded with 
sharp-pointed metal combs or 
metallic tinsel static collectors 
which are grounded. 





Where highly flammable vapors 
may be present, chain drive or 
conductive rubber pulleys, rather 
than combs, should be used. 

Conductive rubber belt dress- 
ings, if renewed frequently, are 
helpful. 


Powdered materials. Finely di- 
vided materials falling through 
the air or blown through pipes 
may generate static electricity and 
ignite explosive mixtures of dust 
and air. Machines should be 





eliminate thig¢ hazard! 


USE 


The risks of injury or fire from spilled indus- 
trial liquids are too serious to be neglected. 
Furthermore, dripping spigots represent waste 
as well as poor plant housekeeping. 


Blackmer Flo-Master and Blackmer 
Rotary hand pumps are your best 
preventative against these dangers. 


They feature easy pumping, 


self- 


priming and long service life. Under- 
writers’ Laboratories approved 


models available. 





INDUSTRIAL, HAND AND TRUCK PUMPS, STRAINERS, PRESSURE CONTROL VALVES 
BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS 9, MICHIGAN 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK « ATLANTA «+ CHICAGO « GRAND RAPIDS « DALLAS « WASHINGTON « SAN FRANCISCO 
See Yellow pages for your local sales representative 
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bonded and grounded at several 
points. 


Preventive Measures 


Humidity maintained at or 
above 60 per cent at 70 F. helps 
to prevent accumulation of static 
charges. High humidity is ob- 
tained by special humidifiers or 
steam jets installed on blower- 
type heaters. 


Ionization of air also is used. 
Ionized air contains electrically 
charged particles which conduct 
static charges to grounded parts of 
machines. Ionization methods in- 
clude gas flames, discharges of 
high potential electric current, 
and radiation from radioactive 
material. These methods require 
expert installation and mainte- 
nance and may involve fire or 
health hazards. 


Conductive shoes. Body static 
charges may create a hazard in 
areas which contain highly flam- 
mable dusts, gases and vapors. 
Shoes with conductive soles and 
heels help drain off charges. Their 
conductive value is reduced by 
foot powders and by wool, silk, 
or nylon socks. Cotton and rayon 
are safer. 


Conductive floors should be in- 
stalled in hazardous locations. Or- 
dinary wax and other noncon- 
ductive floor finishes reduce the 
value of grounding measures. Spe- 
cial finishes for conductive floors 
should be used. 


Automatic sprinklers should be 
provided inside bins and process- 
ing equipment containing com- 
bustible materials. Where water 
may cause reaction with or dam- 
age to material, inert gas extin- 
guishers may be used. * * * 


Preventing Welding 
And Cutting Fires 


All operations should be re- 
stricted to a specified area and 
before portable units may be 
moved, written consent of a quali- 
fied official must be secured. The 
location must be carefully ex- 
amined before signing permit. 

No cutting or welding should 
be done while sprinklers are out 
of service. 
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Equipment must not be used in 
presence of flammable vapors and 
liquids or tanks which have con- 
tained such materials. 

Floors and surroundings must 
be swept clean and wet down. 
All combustibles should be re- 
located 30-40 ft. away. Remainder 
should be covered with asbestos 
curtains, metal guards or flame- 
proofed covers (not ordinary 
tarpaulins). 

Extra men should be provided 
to watch sparks. Ample fire pro- 
tection equipment, such as hand 
hose, extinguishers or water pails, 
should be provided. 

When operations are in combus- 
tible buildings, men should be 
stationed on the floor below and 
possibly on the floor above. The 
areas including the floors above 
and below the one on which the 
operation is performed should be 
patrolled for at least half an hour 
after the work is completed. 

If near the shutdown period, 
remaining employees or watch- 
man also should be notified. 

Cutting and welding equipment 
should be kept in good repair at 
all times; soapy water should be 
used in testing for leaks. 


Fire Protection for 
Industrial Trucks 


Industrial trucks—ram, fork or 
crane—can be powered by gaso- 
line engines, liquefied-petroleum 
gas, gasoline-electric power units, 
or storage batteries. These power 
plants present a definite fire haz- 
ard. 

Each industrial truck should 
be equipped with a 2%-Ib. car- 
bon-dioxide extinguisher; a 4-lb. 
gas-pressured dry-chemical extin- 
guisher, or a 1-qt. vaporizing-liq- 
uid extinguisher. These are the 
smallest sizes approved for indus- 
trial use. 

Gasoline trucks should be re- 
fueled in a safe location away 
from storage and manufacturing 
areas — preferably outdoors. The 
engine should be shut off during 
refueling and care exercised to 
avoid spilling fuel or overfl. wing 
the tank. 

Collisions also cause damage. 
Lift trucks have been known to 
break sprinkler pipes, causing 
heavy damage to stock. 
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Dry 

Chemical 

in 2, 5, 10, 20 
and 30-Ib. sizes 


Carbon 
Dioxide 
in 2¥2, 5, 10, 15 
and 20-lb, sizes 


Vaporizing 
Liquid and 
“CB” Liquid 


in 1 and 1¥2-qt. 
sizes 


in 2¥a-gal. size 


Pressurized 
Clear Water 
in 2Ya-gal. size 


> 
Squeeze-Grip EXTINGUISHERS 
With only one method of extinguisher opera- 
tion to bear in mind, any of your personnel — 
in any location—can pick up an American 
LaFrance squeeze-grip extinguisher and put it 
to work instantly! 


Simple as A-B-C! 

To operate, just: 1 — Pull a pin; 2— Squeeze 
gri levers together; and 3— Direct discharge 

of flame! 

- single explanation is all that is needed 
to make every employee a “Minute Man”. . . 
_ ped to cope with a fire emergency in 

rst moments before fire spreads beyond 
pone on 


Keep Fire Losses Down! 


With the squeeze-grip extinguishers shown 
pene left, you can provide protection against all 
lasses of fire. The proper selection in each 
leashes will help keep losses to the abso- 
lute minimum! Write us for more information 


on the types which fit your needs. 


AMERICAN JAFRANCE 


Elmira, New York, U.S.A. 
In Canada, LaFrance Fire Engine & Foamite Lid, Toronto 


THE WORLD'S FINEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
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Spontaneous Ignition 


SPONTANEOUS IGNITION is a 
chemical action in which there is 
a slow generation of heat through 
oxidation of combustible material. 
Under certain conditions, oxida- 
tion is accelerated until the igni- 
tion temperature of the material 
is reached. 

This condition requires suffi- 
cient air for oxidation but not 


enough ventilation to carry away 
the heat as it is generated. 


Acute cases occur suddenly and 
explosively; in chronic cases heat 
generates slowly until ignition 
takes place. 

Examples of substances subject 
to ignition are dry yellow phos- 
phorus, which ignites on exposure 
to air, and quicklime, sodium, 
potassium, and calcium carbide, 
which heat when exposed to mois- 
ture. 





Better Visual Warning 


Double 
Intensity 





The adaptability and success of the model 27S 

Beacon Ray created demand for an even 

more powerful and more rugged warning light. 

The new FEDERAL 271 Beacon Ray more than doubles 
the intensity and range of the original. 

It can mount on a 1” pipe or on a flat surface, 

it has a substantial cast aluminum housing and 

a heat resistant glass dome which houses a mechanism 
that rotates a single, powerful sealed-beam spot lamp. 
The hinged cover with single clasp, facilitates 
relamping and inspection. The 271 Beacon Ray 

is built for real service and full dependability! 


FEDERAL® (co . 


8725 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 
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Some materials may be stored 
for long periods, processed, packed 
and shipped with no signs of heat- 
ing. The first warning may be the 
discovery of smoke. Uncertainty 
increases the hazard. 

For spontaneous ignition there 
must be combustible material, 
moisture, oxygen, and a certain 
minimum temperature. Impuri- 
ties in combustible material may 
affect heating. 

At ordinary temperatures some 
combustible substances oxidize 
slowly and under certain condi- 
tions reach their ignition point. 
These include vegetable and ani- 
mal oils and fats, coal, charcoal, 
and some finely divided metals. 

Rags and waste saturated with 
linseed oil or paint often cause 
fires. They should be deposited 
in waste cans with covers (prefer- 
ably self-closing and removed 
daily). 

Best preventives are either total 
exclusion of air or good ventila- 
tion. With small quantities of ma- 
terial, the former is practicable. 
With large quantities, such as 
storage piles of bituminous coal, 
both methods have been used. 

Temperatures above 140 F. are 
considered dangerous in coal 
piles. If temperatures rapidly ap- 
proach or exceed that figure, re- 
move the pile or rearrange it to 
provide better circulation of air. 

Agricultural products suscepti- 
ble to spontaneous ignition in- 
clude sawdust, hay, grain, jute, 
hemp, and sisal, especially if ex- 
posed to heat or to alternate 
wetting and drying. Circulation 
of air, removal of external sources 
of heat, and storage in smaller 
quantities are desirable precau- 
tions. 

Fires in iron, nickel, aluminum, 
magnesium and other finely di- 
vided metals are sometimes at- 
tributed to spontaneous ignition. 
This is believed to result from 
oxidation of cutting or lubricating 
oils, or possibly from chemical 
impurities. 

Materials like unslaked lime and 
sodium chlorate promote sponta- 


Detailed procedure for prevention 
and extinguishment of fires in material 
subject to spontaneous heating is 
found in National Board of Fire Under- 
writers publications, Preventing and 
Extinguishing Fires in Soft Coal, Bul- 
letin No. 30, and Spontaneous Ignition 
and its Prevention, Bulletin No. 51. 
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neous ignition, particularly when 
wet. Such materials should be 
stored in a cool dry place away 
from combustible material. 
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2 Million 


For complete plant protection 
your watchman must be rigidly 
supervised with a tape-recording 
Detex Guardsman Watchclock. 
Through lonely nights, long week- 
ends and holidays the Guardsman 
keeps him alert, gives you a tam- 


FREE INSPECTION 


Dollar 
Coffee 
Break 


This Texas watchman took an 
unauthorized coffee break. 
Hearing a noise—he 
discovered the freight 
section in flames. 
Firemen were too late 
to prevent a 
$1,950,000 loss, 


SS 


per-proof, minute by minute record 
of his activities. 


The Guardsman saves money on 
supervisory overtime, often re- 
duces fire and burglary insurance 
premiums. Send the coupon today. 


Is your watchman’s tour giving you maximum pro- 
tection? Are your clocks adequate, register keys in 
good order, and station-box screws properly sealed? 
A Detex Inspector will be glad to make a free, no- 
obligation analysis to insure that your plant has 
maximum protection, Write or telephone today. 


plant protection needs. 


Detex Watchclock Corp. 76 Vorick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


(Please send me complete information about the GUARDSMAN tape-recording watchclock. 
© You may send a DETEX inspector to make a free, no-obligation survey of our 


— SS 
Find Your Neorest 
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Construction That 
Resists Fire 


Fire-resistant construction is 
essential for any industrial or 
commercial building. Some types 
of construction can survive a fire 
with only minor structural dam- 
age. 

Building materials should be 
noncombustible wherever prac- 
ticable, although any material 
may be damaged by extreme heat. 

Walls and openings should be 
planned to prevent rapid spread 
of fire. Large areas should be 
subdivided by fire walls, with 
openings protected by fire doors. 

For nonhazardous occupancies 
heavy plank roofs and floors are 
permissible. Heavy timbers are 
slow burning. 

Wooden walls, joisted quick- 
burning floors and roofs, and in- 
accessible combustible spaces 
should be avoided. 


Limiting Fire Areas 
Hazardous processes should be 
cut off by fire walls or fire-resist- 





ant partitions. Severe hazards 
should be housed in separate 
buildings. 

Explosion hazards require ex- 
plosion-venting windows or other 
means of relieving pressures to 
minimize structural damage. 

Important buildings with com- 
bustible roofs and floors should 
be separated by as much yard 
space as possible. 

For buildings of more than one 
story, stairways, elevator wells, 
conveyors, and chutes should be 
enclosed with fire-resistive walls. 
Fire doors at openings check 
spread of fire to other floors. 

Blank walls, fire shutters, or 
wired-glass windows offer protec- 
tion against exposure fires. Open 
sprinklers are an additional safe- 
guard. 


Fire doors should either close 
automatically each time they are 
opened or be closed by a heat- 
actuated device if fire should 
break out. The most common de- 
vice is the fusible link. 

The releasing device should be 
located where it will be affected 


quickly by heat passing through 
the doorway and should be pro- 
tected against mechanical injury. 

Where flash fires may occur, 
quick-operating devices are pref- 
erable, except for doors used as 
exits. 

Types of doors for various ex- 
posures have been approved by 
testing laboratories. 

Fire shutters are used for win- 
dows where there is an exposure 
hazard from adjacent buildings. 
Shutters may be swing type (tin 
clad or steel) or rolling steel. The 
latter can be installed where 
space is too limited for swinging 
shutters. 

Sliding shutters are not recom- 
mended where snow and ice might 
interfere with their operation. 


Reserve Water Supply 
For Fire Fighting 

Public water systems are often 
taken for granted. While their 
general record is excellent, they 
are subject to accidents which 
may suddenly put a plant entirely 
on its own resources. 








OILY WASTE 
CANS 


for old rags or 

combustionable 

material. Under- 

writers approved. 
From 6 to 25 gallons. 


pint to 5 gallon sizes. 


SAFETY CANS 


for easy han- 
dling of flam- 
mable liquids. 
Underwriters 
labeled. in 1 





DISPENSING 


SAFETY EXTENSION 


PLUNGER CANS 


for sponging and 
cleaning with 
flammable liquids. 
In 1 quart, 
gallon and 1 gol- 
lon sizes. Ap- 
proved by Factory Mutuals. 


LIGHT 
(#1729-8) — for 


safe inspection of 
storage or oper- 
ating equipment 

. 15” of 30” 
extensions for 
lighting inaccessible areas. Un- 
derwriters approved. 





SAFETY FLASHLIGHT 


(71717-8) —for use 
in group D, class 





1 hazardous loco- 
tions. Fully insvu- 
lated. Underwrit- 
ers Lab. approved. 


SAFETY 
LANTERN 
(1744-8) 6 volt— 


for use in hazard- 
ovs locations. 
Wire guard and 
stand. Safety kick- 
ovt bulb sockets. U.L. approved. 











SAFETY 


(#1704-8}— with belt clip for case and 


HEADLIGHT 


padded headband for light. Fully flexible 2061 
with 1,500 ft. beam. Leaves both hands free. 
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JUSTRITE SAFETY LIGHTS— 
heavy gauge, rust-proofed metal 
construction of lanterns and 
headlights. Seamless, cement- time. Get 
free construction of plastic flash- 
light cases. Exceed the require- 
ments of Class 1, Group D. 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


N. SOUTHPORT AVE., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


FOR EXTRA PROTECTION 


AUSTRITE 


SA F ET » CONTAINERS AND LIGHTS 


SAFER! BECAUSE THEY’RE STRONGER 


JUSTRITE Safety Cans—a maximum (15 lb.) lead 
coating on copper bearing steel prolongs the life of the 
Justrite Safety Can. “Double lock-seam” construction 
assures an unstretched coating of uniform thickness 
inside and out. Reinforcing ribs strengthen body of 
can. Cast malleable spout with self-adjusting cover 
will take hard use and keep 
contents safe. A cast Spout 
Lip aids pouring, helps dis- 
charge “static.” 
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Damage from floods, failure of 
obsolete equipment, freeze-ups 
and power failures have all oc- 
curred to hamper supply of water. 

In one case, a 30-in. supply 
main, sole link from a reservoir 
to an industrial city, broke, leav- 
ing plants without fire protection. 
Long single mains are particu- 
larly vulnerable. 

Drought-caused water short- 
ages are a recurring problem in 
many communities. 

Growth of population and in- 
creased industrial activity are 
straining supplies in some com- 
munities. While, in most cases, 
these conditions are remedied 
quickly, they present a problem 
which may be accelerated. 

Water supplies to supplement a 
public water supply at a plant are 
furnished by gravity tanks, by 
fire pumps taking suction from 
open bodies of water or from 
tanks, and occasionally, by pri- 
vate gravity reservoirs. 

These supplies must be checked 
often. Such a check should in- 


clude levels in tanks and reser- 
voirs, pressures in mains and 
sprinkler systems, and condition 
of fire pumps. 


Cold-Weather Precautions 
Extinguishers. In unheated lo- 


cations, provide nonfreezing ex- 
tinguishers, or heated cabinets for 
extinguishers which could freeze. 
Fill fire pails with nonfreezing 
solutions. 

Fire pumps. Keep pump houses 
adequately heated. 

Protect suction pipe and intake 
from freezing. 

Hydrants. See that hydrants 
are tight and drain properly. 

Keep hydrants and indicator 
posts unobstructed by snow. 

Wet-sprinkler systems. Provide 
adequate heat in all sections, es- 
pecially over week ends. 

Repair windows and doors 
which are not weather-tight. 

Dry-sprinkler systems. Make 
sure dry-pipe valve enclosures 
are well heated. 


Section 9—Plant Protection 


Check air pressures daily. 

Check dry-pipe alarms. 

Blow out drains and low points 
frequently. 

Check pitch of all piping for 
pockets where moisture could col- 
lect and freeze. 

Sprinkler tanks. Provide heat- 
ing systems for tanks and be sure 
they are in good operating condi- 
tion. Flush out circulating pipes 
and heater. 

Do not overflow tanks to pre- 
vent freezing. 


Metal Fires Need 
Special Extinguishers 

Ordinary extinguishers are not 
effective for magnesium, pow- 
dered aluminum, zinc, sodium, 
or potassium fires. For such fires 
an extinguishing powder, G-1, has 
been developed. This is available 
in 40-Ib. pails and 325-lb. drums. 
It is usually applied in a layer at 
least 1% in. deep. 

Where large amounts are 
needed, a wheeled applicator hold- 
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The tamperproof CHICAGO Watchclock system 
is approved by both THE UNDERWRITERS’ 
LABORATORIES and by THE FACTORY 
MUTUAL'S LABORATORIES. It gives extra 
protection against fire, theft 


and sabotage. 


Quickly 
pays for 
itself... 


REDUCES 


THEFT - SABOTAGE 


silence of the night 


the watchman makes /is rounds while the hands 


on his CHICAGO Watchclock make thew rounds. 


In the morning, there is a permanent dial-record of 
exactly where the watchman was during each 


hour... 


in the silence of the aight. 


INSURANCE 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK 


1524 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Section 9—Plant Protection 
Circle Item No. 192—Reader Service Card 
ing 600 lbs. of powder can be 
used. The powder is discharged 
by an electric impeller through a 
hose and nozzle. 


How Does Your 
Fire Protection Rate? 

Fire Doors. Are self-closing de- 
vices in good working order? 

Do fire doors close easily and 
automatically? 

Are doors kept clear of stored 
material and other obstructions? 

Are doors and metal coverings 
in good condition? 

Electrical Equipment. Are fuses 
of correct size applied to all cir- 
cuits? 

Has all temporary wiring been 
eliminated? 

Are light bulbs kept clear of 
combustible materials? 

Are oil switches and circuit 
breakers in good working condi- 
tion? 

Has dielectric in transformers 
ot ahs: ts and switches been checked? 
sf DEALER TERRITORIES OPEN Are electrical grounds and 
@Faicon Alarm Co 4 lightning protection satisfactory? 

i ot “a ~ @uenpn ran Fire Appliances. Is every fire 
extinguisher properly charged 
and tagged? 

Can extinguishers be reached 
quickly? 

Has defective or missing equip- 
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immediately extinguished 


...with ment been replaced? 
SIPCO DUNKING STATIONS #& Do outside hydrants drain so as 
to prevent freezing in winter? 
Fire Hazards from Smoking are a problem Will all fire hose stand neces- 


EVERYWHERE. sary pressures? 
STOP FIRES BEFORE THEY 


START—with SIPCO DUNK- If you have a truck, is it ready 


ING STATIONS. tn’ . 9 
Heavy duty CAST ALUMINUM canisters—guar- or immediate use? 


anteed 3 years against breakage. Partly filled Clean Up. Is all dipping equip- 
with water, they drown the “smoke”. NO FIRE 9 
HAZARDS jr NO ODORS — NO UNSANITARY ment cleaned regularly? 
oh ithe — . back the lid, dump it Are trash and flammable ma- 
and the cleaning job is done. ‘ : : 
Seals ts case ns” denen terials quickly and safely disposed 
different STANDARD and : of? 
JUMBO SIZE models. Choice of y . * 
black crinkle or bright polished Are metal trash receptacles 
DELUXE finishes to suit your 9 
—— gag ge sani — used $ 
ATTRACTIVE — D EVERY- j : ; Se ; 
WHERE — OFFICES, CLUBS, = Is excelsior and similar material 
Lore RustAUnanTs. WrenTi: S kept in fire-resistant containers? 


TUTIONS, SCHOOLS, ETC. Auxiliary Firemen. Are auxil- 
’ iary firemen well trained? Do 
NEW MODEL 4J they drill often? 


Designed for permanent mounting on walls, posts, 


columns, etc. in public areas. Eliminates pilfering Does your fire department 
problem. JUMBO size canister furnished with light . A é ‘ 9 
wel, rugged glass-fiber poe non ee aot the maintain regular fire inspections ! 
lid—lift out the inner-liner and dump it. Inner-liner “1 sy: 
fits all JUMBO size SIPCO canisters and is availabl Is responsibility for fire protec- 


separately. MODEL 13D tion properly delegated? 
JUMBO size DELUXE FLOOR MODEL. Heavy fi Y ith all 
ae base _ _ o 7 — a Are firemen equipped with a 
Height 42” — weight s. eal for halls, aisles, . 
foadingn, ete. yr available less sign (MODEL 1JWS). necessary supplies? 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Do firemen keep up with the 


best fire-fighting methods? 
J TANOARD Z rousteit Proves La “si the public fire department 


DEPT.S © 920. GARFIELD AVE. © PEORIA, ILLINOIS | familiar with your plant? 
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IN SECTION 10: 


Medical and Health Service . 247 
Care of the Injured 


Resuscitation 
Snake Bite 


Poison Ivy 


eat nics 908 MEDICINE is an im- 
portant factor in the public health 
picture. It provides “preventive main- 
tenance” for the people who carry on 
essential work in the present day econ- 
omy. And many of the products needed 
our daily lives involve health haz- 
ards in manufacture. 
Medical departments have achieved 
1 high degree of control over these 
hazards through examination, place- 
ment, and health supervision over the 
individual worker and through super- 
vision of manufacturing processes. 
Doctor and nurse also serve indus- 
and the public by keeping minor 
injuries from developing into serious 
nes and through health education. 
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get more than just salt tablets for your money 


ANTI-FATIGUE STATION 


PROTECTS TABLETS FROM MOISTURE DAMAGE @ DISPENSES MODERN IMPREGNATED TABLETS 


EDUCATES WORKERS IN USE OF SALT TABLETS 


Air lock feature 
keeps storage 
compartment 
sealed off while 
tablet is being 
dispensed from 
knob. 




















NEW worker 
education placard 


Attractive permanent placard in pleasant col- 


NEW AIR-LOCK disposable dispenser 


Now available for the first time . . . this durable all-plastic dispenser (patent pending) 
which locks out moist air and fumes continuously, even while dispensing a tablet. Greatly 
reduces waste and nuisance of moisture deterioration. Can be mounted on vehicles. Two 
sizes: No. 350 contains 500 tablets, No. 300 contains 1000 tablets. 


CONTROL 
ACTION impregnated 
salt tablets 


ors for display alongside your Air-Lock dis- 
penser. Exactly the straight, simple aid you 
need to continually remind your workers of 
why and how they should take salt tablets 
Cuts through confusion and superstition to 
help keep efficiency up, accidents down when 
heat fatigue threatens your operation 


Medical Supply Company 


Rockford, illinois + In Canada, it’s Safety Supply Company 


Individually incased crystals start to release 
energy-preserving salt in less than a minute. 
Supply salt at a steadily controlled rate as the 
body needs it, well below stomach’s toler- 
ance, over a period of about three hours 
Two tablets every 1% to 2 hours help prevent 
serious heat fatigue. 


SEE FOR 
YOURSELF— 
Use the indicated space below to request 


test-tube demonstration of the controlled ac- 
tion of MSco impregnated salt tablets. 


oe 
(G2).e> 
OQLsks! 


4 By 


~ 4 To see full demonstration of MSco Anti-Fatigue Station, write name, company, and address below and mail. =e 
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HEALTH MAINTENANCE for 
employees, through the preven- 
tion as well as the treatment of 
both disease and accidents, is the 
goal of industrial medicine. The 
medical department plays a major 
part in accomplishing this through: 


1. Supervision of processes and 
the working environment to 
provide safe and healthful 
working conditions. 

2. Services for the treatment of 
the ill or injured. 


3. Supervision of the health sta- 
tus of the individual through 
examination, counseling, and 
placement. 


4. Health education. 


New processes and materials 
with actual or potential health 
hazards have brought additional 
problems to the medical depart- 
ment. To study and control haz- 
ards and devise protective meas- 
ures for those who manufacture 
the products and those who use 
them, some large corporations 
maintain industrial hygiene labo- 
ratories. Others sponsor research 
projects through universities and 
foundations. 

Smaller companies obtain help 
in solving their medical and 
health problems from insurance 
companies, state departments, 
laboratories maintained by uni- 
versities and research organiza- 
tions, and from consulting indus- 
trial hygienists. 


Scope of Medical Program 


Industrial medical service re- 
quires an organized plan. It must 
have management’s full support 
but the program should be set up 
and operated by a physician who 
should be given considerable lati- 
tude in carrying out his methods 
and policies. 

Essentials of the program are: 


1. A staff of qualified physicians, 
nurses and attendants. 


2. Dispensary and hospital facili- 
ties conforming to standards 
established by the American 
Medical Association, American 
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College of Surgeons, and the 
American Association of In- 
dustrial Physicians and Sur- 
geons. 


. Efficient care of occupational 
injuries and diseases. 


. Reasonable first-aid treatment 
for nonoccupational injuries 
and illnesses while on the job. 

. Physical examinations—pre- 
employment and periodic. 

. Adequate records of treat- 
ments and individual medical 
histories. (The latter should be 
kept confidential.) 

. Supervision of plant sanitation 
and hygiene measures. 


. Instruction of employees in 
personal health and safety. 


Industrial medicine recognizes 
the place of the private practi- 
tioner in providing medical care 
for the employee and his family 
and does not enter into competi- 
tion where community medical 
resources are adequate. 


Hospitals. Use of approved pub- 
lic hospitals, where available, is 
usually more desirable than set- 
ting up elaborate facilities for 
surgery and treatment of serious 
cases. 


The Staff 


The medical director. Health 
and medical services should be 
under the supervision of a physi- 
cian. Management and the medi- 
cal director can formulate work- 
able policies. 

Medical assistants, consultants, 
nurses, and others should be se- 
lected on the recommendations 
of the medical director. 

A full-time physician may be 
warranted by size of the plant or 
nature of its operations. Some- 
times a plant physician engages 
in private practice with the com- 
pany’s approval. He may devote 
part of his time to the industrial 
organization, assuming supervi- 
sory responsibility and delegating 
detail work to qualified assistants. 


The Nurse. Most industrial 
nurses are employed by compa- 
nies which have single-nurse dis- 
pensaries and a part-time or on- 
call physician. She is assistant to 
the physician and his representa- 
tive when he is not at the plant. 
She is also friend and confidant 
of the employees. 

Where the nurse is the only 
full-time person in the dispensary, 
her duties include: 


COMPACT and well-equipped dispensary. Acoustical tile is used for ceiling and 
asphalt tile for floor. Plywood walls in natural finish get away from hospital 
austerity and are kept clean by waxing. (The Austin Co.) 
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1. Maintaining supplies and equip- 
ment. 

2. Providing first-aid care for in- 
juries and emergency treat- 
ment of illnesses as authorized 
by the physician in charge. 

. Assisting the physician with 
medical examinations. 

. Participating in the health and 
safety program. 

. Promoting health education 
and counseling employees on 
personal-health problems. 

. Taking part in welfare activ- 
ities. 

. Keeping adequate dispensary 
records. Paper work should 
not be permitted to interfere 
with professional duties. 

. Being familiar with the plant 
and its hazards through plant 
tours. 


The health program may re- 
quire the services of other spe- 
cialists, such as industrial hygien- 
ists, safety engineers, and sanitary 
engineers. 


Cooperative services. Where 
several small plants are close to- 
gether a cooperative medical serv- 
ice program can often be carried 
on. A central dispensary with 
necessary personnel and equip- 
ment is maintained. Adequate 
service can be provided at mod- 
erate cost. 


Physical Examinations 


Pre-placement examinations 
are standard procedure in many 
companies. Their purpose is to 
place each employee in a job 
suited to his capacity rather than 
to bar anyone from a job. 

Periodic checkups are desir- 
able, particularly for elderly em- 
ployees, for those in jobs where 
safety depends on physical fitness, 
and where there is exposure to 
health-hazardous materials. 

Examinations include vision, 
heart, chest, blood pressure, hear- 
ing, and urinalysis. Tests in some 
industries require elaborate labo- 
ratory facilities and highly trained 
personnel. 


Laboratories. For most indus- 
tries, facilities for taking urine 
tests and blood counts are needed. 
Blood serum samples can be sent 
to a laboratory for analysis. Where 
a large volume of toxicological 
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tests is conducted, a plant labo- 
ratory may be desirable. 


Vision. Several devices for test- 
ing visual acuity and classifying 
workers for jobs are available. 
These devices can be used by 
trained laymen. Employees show- 
ing visual defects are referred to 
ophthalmologists or optometrists 
for further tests. 


Hearing. By means of the audi- 
ometer, acuteness of hearing can 
be determined and any necessary 
treatment indicated. Progressive 
loss of hearing, through noisy 
work or other causes, can be 
measured. 


Chest. For many occupations, 
pre-employment and periodic ex- 
aminations include chest x-rays. 
Mass chest surveys are made at 
regular intervals in industries 
where health hazards require fre- 
quent checks, and in public health 
campaigns to detect incipient 
cases of tuberculosis and cancer. 

Trained technicians with mo- 
bile equipment can be engaged to 
conduct mass x-ray surveys. 


Consultants 

The medical director, like the 
private practitioner, is not an ex- 
pert in all branches of medical 
science. Both find it necessary at 
times to call on specialists when 
diagnosis is uncertain or treat- 
ment requires specialized tech- 
niques. 


Surgeons. In all surgical cases 
where there is danger of inaccu- 
rate diagnosis or inadequate treat- 
ment, an outside consultant 
should be called in early. Fre- 
quently, the administrative and 
diagnostic ability of the medical 
director is more important than 
his skill in surgery. The plant 
physician should refer all cases 
which might be beyond his train- 
ing and experience to a specialist 
or surgeon. 


Oculist. One of the most fre- 
quent occupational injuries is to 
the eyes. The importance of one’s 
eyesight justifies obtaining the 
highest available skill. Special- 
ists should be summoned in all 
potentially serious cases. 

Ophthalmologists and optome- 
trists also can serve industry in 


UNIT dressings in first-aid kits are 

carried on trucks for emergencies on 

jobs far from dispensary. (Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co.) 


correcting defective vision among 
employees. The employee should, 
of course, have the privilege of 
choosing his own refractionist, 
but frequently he will ask advice 
of the medical department on se- 
lection of a specialist. 

Where prescription goggles are 
indicated, some companies pro- 
vide the examination. 


Dentists. Injuries to the teeth 
are relatively infrequent in indus- 
try. Such cases usually are sent 
outside for treatment. The med- 
ical department should have a list 
of dentists qualified to treat such 
injuries. 

The importance of oral hygiene 
has led many companies to pro- 
vide dental examinations, some- 
times including full-mouth x-rays 
and oral prophylaxis. Findings 
are usually referred to the em- 
ployee’s dentist. 


Mobile Clinics 

A recent development in in- 
dustrial health service is the mo- 
bile clinic which makes it possible 
to extend medical coverage to 
more employees. 

The simplest type, which con- 
sists of a trailer towed behind a 
car or station wagon, is equipped 
to give some of the simpler tests. 
More elaborate is a bus-type ve- 
hicle housing facilities for visual, 
hearing, and x-ray examinations. 
It is practically a_ self-sufficient 
medical department and labora- 
tory on wheels. * * * 
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Care of the Injured 





ACCIDENTS and sudden illness 
may be expected wherever people 
work, travel or engage in recre- 
ation. First-aid facilities that meet 
at least minimum standards 
should be available. Equally nec- 
essary is the trained person who 
knows what to do and what not 
to do in an emergency. 

Prompt, skilled treatment has 
prevented many minor injuries 
from becoming serious. Sudden 
attacks of illness may occur any- 
where, and the layman who can 
administer emergency treatment 
and get the patient to a physician 
can often prevent serious conse- 
quences. 

A physician or nurse should 
treat injuries wherever possible. 
Companies which have trained 
large numbers of first aiders do 
not permit them to treat injured 
persons if medical service is 
available. Their training is strictly 
for emergencies. 

Most injury cases, however, both 
on the job and outside, are first 
handled by laymen. The minutes 
before the doctor arrives may be 
vital. Many a life has been saved 
because some person checked 
bleeding, treated shock, or ap- 
plied artificial respiration. 


Many laymen acquired skill in 
first aid during military service 
and demonstrated the value of 
their training in combat. Many 
civilians have been trained by the 
American Red Cross and the Bu- 
reau of Mines in the United 
States, the St. John’s Ambulance 
Association in the British Com- 
monwealth, and by similar organ- 
izations in other countries. 

Adequate care of the injured 
requires: 


1. Trained attendants. 
. Clean, convenient quarters. 


. Equipment and supplies that 
meet medical standards. 


. Well-planned organization and 
procedure. 


5. Well-kept records. 


This discussion is concerned pri- 
marily with plants which must 
depend on trained laymen, or at 
most a full-time nurse and part- 
time physician rather than those 
with medical staffs and hospital 
facilities. 


The Staff. First-aid facilities 
should be under supervision of 
at least a part-time physician. A 


MOBILE FIRST AID unit with resuscitator and other emergency equipment 
can be moved quickly to the scene of an accident. 
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full-time registered nurse is de- 
sirable, even in a medium-sized 
plant. 

If a full-time nurse is not prac- 
ticable, at least two employees 
who have completed standard 
first-aid courses should be select- 
ed to carry on the work. They 
should be under supervision of a 
doctor or nurse. 

Attendants should be allowed 
sufficient time from their jobs to 
maintain the first-aid room, check 
supplies and keep necessary rec- 
ords. An attendant should be 
available during working hours. 


The Dispensary 


A separate room should be pro- 
vided, if possible. Patients should 
have reasonable privacy. If it is 
not practicable to partition the 
dispensary into a waiting room 
and a treatment room, a screen 
can be used. 

The first-aid room should have: 


1. Good lighting. 
2. Adequate ventilation and com- 
fortable temperature. 
. Lavatory with hot and cold 
running water. 
. Quiet location. 
. Floors of durable and easily 
cleaned material. 
. Toilet facilities. 


The first-aid room should be 
quiet, well ventilated and away 
from doors. Windows should be 
screened to keep out insects. 

Furnishings should be simple 
and neat. The color scheme has 
an important influence on the pa- 
tient. Walls painted with semi- 
gloss enamel in light tints of 
green, cream or buff are cheerful 
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and easy to keep clean. Dead 
white is no longer favored. 

A patient who is nervous or in 
a state of shock may be upset 
still more by intricate patterns on 
walls and ceilings. 

The floor should be resilient 
and easy to clean. Linoleum, rub- 
ber tile, vinyl tile, and asphalt tile 
are practical for dispensary use. 
A sweeping compound, a vacuum 
cleaner with brush attachments, 
and damp or chemically treated 
cloths for dusting help to keep 
down dust. 


Equipment. For a dispensary 
with a registered nurse in charge 
under the supervision of a part- 
time physician, equipment might 
include: 


1. Two white enameled chairs 
and a bench. 

. Enameled top table or desk. 

Stool. 

One or more beds or cots. 

Linen and blankets. 

Waste can with cover. 

File for medical records. 

Floor lamp. 

Treatment table and instru- 

ment cabinet. 

. Medicine chest. 

. Small sterilizer. 

. Small items of office and sur- 
gical equipment, such as ba- 
sins, pitchers, rubber gloves 
(sterile), scissors, tweezers, 
forceps, hot-water bottle or 
electric heating pad, ice bag. 

. Stretcher. 

. Telephone. 


PHI AM PwL 
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First-Aid Kits 


If the first-aid room is staffed 
by nonmedical personnel, keep 
the setup as simple as possible. 

The supervising physician 
should be consulted about selec- 
tion of materials, particularly 
when medication is involved. He 
should select such items as first- 
aid antiseptics and burn dressings. 

Unit first-aid material is re- 
placing bulk supplies for smaller 
plants, for small groups detached 
from a central headquarters, men 
working in isolated areas where 
medical help is not available, and 
on trains, buses, trucks, and air- 
planes. 

Unit first-aid material is desir- 
able for such groups because each 
dressing and treatment is an in- 
dividual unit, for one-time use 
only. Materials can be kept in 
sanitary condition for long peri- 
ods. There is more likely to be a 
sufficient quantity and wider as- 
sortment of bandages. 

To simplify maintenance of in- 
dustrial first-aid kits and to es- 
tablish commercial standards for 
sizes of unit cartons and kits, the 
Division of Simplified Practice, 
National Bureau of Standards, 
has compiled Code R178-41 in co- 
operation with industry. 

Kit sizes and their contents are 
determined by the number of 
persons to be protected, with con- 
sideration to the nature and fre- 
quency of injuries likely to occur. 
Kits come in 10- 16- 24- and 36- 
unit sizes. A 24-unit kit, for ex- 
ample, would be suitable for a 
group of 50 men. 

Specifications outlined in Fed- 
eral Specifications GGK-391 
(Amended) are generally accept- 
ed and used by manufacturers in 
the production of unit first-aid 
material and kits. 

For operations under federal 
regulation, assortments have been 
specified although these may not 
fit all local requirements. Con- 
tents of kits include: 


Adhesive bandages 
Burn compound 
Burn solution 
Petroleum gauze 
Ammonia inhalants 
Antiseptic swabs 
Antiseptic applicators 
Tincture green soap 
Eye packets 


Bandage compresses — 2-, 3- and 
4-in. 

Tourniquet 

Forceps 

Scissors 

Triangular bandages 

Gauze bandages 

Gauze pads 

Gauze compress 

Adhesive tape 

Aspirin or other analgesic 

Sodium bicarbonate tablets 

Poison ivy ointment 

Insect repellent 


If poisonous snakes are likely 
to be encountered, a snake-bite 
kit should be included. 

The unit system does away with 
many of the objections to first- 
aid kits but a competent and con- 
scientious employee should be re- 
sponsible for dispensing supplies. 
Employees may help themselves, 
often for home use, and supplies 
may not be replaced. Also, self- 
treatment should be discouraged. 

For the smaller plant, ideal 
quarters for a first-aid station 
may not be available but the best 
possible spot should be chosen. It 
should be readily accessible to the 
working zone and convenient for 
supervision and maintenance. 

Hot and cold running water 
and toilet facilities are as desir- 
able for the small plant as for the 
larger establishment. Privacy is 
also desirable and a screen will 
do if a separate room is not avail- 
able. 

Equipment may be selected 
from lists suggested for dispen- 
saries, keeping in mind limita- 
tions of space and requirements 
of the plant. The following are 
essential: 


1. Desk or table for filling out 
reports and records. 
. Chair or stool. 
. Filing cabinet for records. 
. Waste can with cover. 
. Bulletin board. 
. First-aid manual. 


Dispensary Records 


Accurate records should be 
kept of treatments. If injuries are 
infrequent, a small day book may 
be sufficient, if kept systematic- 
ally. Entries should include these 
details: 


1. Date and time of injury. 
2. Date and time injury was re- 
ported for treatment. 
—To page 252 
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The first important advance 
in industrial first aid since we 
originated the D-Unit System! 

Each unit has outer cello- . 
phane wrapping with easy-to- 
open pull tab. . . and now, in 
addition, a “C-Thru” plastic 
window that shows contents 
at a glance! 

As before, the continuous 
red line signals when a pack- 
age has been opened. 


All standard Davis First Aid Kits 


now available with “C-Thru” units, 
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SILLIGVMS ANIGO 


This exclusive new Davis feature 
lets you see and check contents of 
your first aid kit without removing 
units. The scored cover of the unit 
folds back to permit quick and easy 
access to contents. 


ALSO! “C-THRU” Plastic Swabettes and Unettes 


“C-THRU” WOUND 
CLEANSER (Synol® Soap): 


“C-THRU” BURN OINT- 
MENT UNETTES: “One 


“C -THRU” ANTISEPTIC 
SWABETTES: 


Complete 
with cotton swab tip. Easy 
to apply — patented rupture 
seal. Flows easily with slight 
squeeze. Available with 
lodine, Isodine, Merthiolate, 
Zephiran Chloride and other 
popular antiseptics. 


shot” plastic tubes, with 
patented rupture seal. Eco- 
nomical—10 individual tubes 
in place of the usual six. 
Available with Boric Acid, 
Petrolatum, Tannoid and 
other popular burn oint- 
ments. 


Individual treatment tubes, 
with contents always visible. 
Easy flowing, easy to apply. 


Write For Bulletin No, 333 


DiviIStON 55 Halleck Street, Newark, New Jersey 
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. Name of injured. 

. Address of injured. 

. Where and how 
received. 

. Names, addresses, and tele- 
phone numbers of witnesses. 

. Nature of injury. 

. Kind of treatment given, and 
by whom. 

. Did employee return to work 
after treatment; if not, when? 


injury was 


First-Aid Antiseptics 


Infection of an open wound can 
be prevented by killing germs al- 
ready present or by removing 
them mechanically and prevent- 
ing entrance of more. It is in this 
second theory that soap and ster- 
ile water are used in aseptic treat- 
ment of wounds. 

Thorough washing with soap 
will mechanically remove organ- 
isms and a sterile bandage will 
prevent entrance of more. Few 
are destroyed in the process by 
ordinary soaps. 

Germicides, including phenol 
and mercury compounds, have 
been used in soaps but their effec- 
tiveness requires too high a con- 
centration for ordinary use. But 


good results have been reported 
from hexachlorophene for gen- 
eral as well as surgical use. 

Many substances will kill germs 
in a test tube but a first-aid anti- 
septic must kill them in the pres- 
ence of body substances and not 
kill too many body cells at the 
same time. Choosing the proper 
one should be left to the doctor in 
charge. 

Mercury bichloride, for in- 
stance, is effective but injurious 
to tissues. Compounds such as 
merthiolate, merphenyl, and mer- 
curochrome are devised to get the 
antiseptic properties of mercury 
without its toxic effects. 

The halogens (tincture of iodine 
and Dakin’s solution) have been 
widely used because of their 
strong oxidizing action. They are 
even stronger than hydrogen per- 
oxide, which is used for the same 
reason. 

The various antibiotics (sulfa 
compounds, penicillin, terramy- 
cin, etc.) are not antiseptics, 
though they are useful in treat- 
ing infections. They should be 
used only under medical super- 
vision. 


Transporting the Injured 


Where there is any doubt about 
moving the patient, medical aid 
should be brought to the scene of 
the accident, if possible. Lifting 
a patient into a car may aggravate 
injuries. 

Before the patient is moved 
he should be treated for possible 
shock. Fractures should always 
be splinted. 


Stretchers. The army type is 
easy to handle. It can be used as 
a cot at the scene of the accident, 
in transit, and at the first-aid 
room or hospital. It is frequently 
stored in a canister in a conspic- 
uously marked spot to keep it 
clean and ready for use. 

Collapsible stretchers may be 
folded when not in use and car- 
ried in an automobile. Some are 
equipped with wheels and an ad- 
justable head rest. 

Bandages, splints, and stretch- 
ers may be improvised in emer- 
gencies when regular equipment 
is not available. Improvisation is 
part of first-aid training. Where 
men are at work, however, ap- 





WmoUsTRiAL SA 


First ON BURNS 


...acomplete emergency 
burn treatment 


Spray F.O.B. over burned areas... 
instantly, pain is relieved. F.O.B.’s 
antiseptic action prevents infection. 
Safe to use even around eyes or 
mouth. Contains no acid, alcohol or 
benzocaine. Write for clinical re- 
ports and test results. 


(‘uuaro ) 


eoeeeveeeeeeeneneteeneteneseeeneeeee?@ 


BULLARD'S FORMULA 
...a@ treatment and preventive 
for Poison Oak and Ivy. 


Contains the natural mineral Hec- 
torite. It is odorless, greaseless, and 
harmless on any part of the body. 
Bullard’s Formula provides a protec- 
tive film that gives instant relief from 
itching and checks weeping lesions. 
Packaged in pocket size polyethylene 
tubes. Test photos on request. 


DMslel ue \-ip ele) Via NN NA 
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NEUTRALIZE 


.. nactivates effects 
of chemical irritants. 


Neutralize stops action of chemicals 
splashed in eyes or on skin between 
time of accident and arrival of 
doctor. Unlike water that only dilutes 
harmful chemicals, Neutralize is a 
buffer that instantly counteracts 
acids and alkalies. Write for com- 
plete technical details. 
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proved first-aid equipment and 
supplies should be kept on hand. 


First-Aid Training 

The American Red Cross first- 
aid textbook and the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines manual of first-aid in- 
struction are recommended for 
teaching first aid. It is often 
found that accidents are less fre- 
quent among persons trained in 
first aid and it is advisable to have 
as many employees as possible re- 
ceive this training. * * * 


Health Agencies 

Among agencies furnishing 
helpful data on general and spe- 
cialized phases of medical service, 
first aid and industrial hygiene 
are: 

United States Public Health Serv- 
ice 

United States Department of 
Labor 

American Standards Association 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation 

Atomic Energy Commission 

State and municipal health de- 
partments. 


Resuscitation 


Methods and Equipment 





PROMPT application of artificial 
respiration by trained persons has 
saved the lives of thousands of 
victims of suspended breathing 
due to asphyxiation, drowning, 
electric shock, and other causes. 
Many methods of manual resusci- 
tation have been used and in re- 
cent years effective mechanical 
devices have been developed. 


The arm-lift, back-pressure 
(Holger-Nielsen) method has been 
adopted officially by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and other organi- 
zations. Instructions will be found 
in newer first-aid manuals and in 
pamphlets issued by public util- 
ities and other industries. 


The back-pressure hip-lifting 
method, proposed by John H. 
Emerson, is used by many indus- 
tries and organizations as an offi- 
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cial or alternative method. This 
method has advantages in near- 
drowning accidents because lift- 
ing helps to drain water from the 
stomach and air passages. 

It is also valuable for electric 
shock cases where burns of hands 
and face are common, and in 
other injuries where manipula- 
tion of the arms may be difficult 
or dangerous. 


Pole-top resuscitation, used by 
public utility companies, has 
proved valuable in resuscitating 
victims of electric shock. Its use 
avoids the loss of vital time while 
lowering the patient from the 
pole. When he is on the ground 
another method is substituted. 

These methods can be applied 
immediately without apparatus, 
which is important in all cases of 
suspended respiration. They are 
more efficient than the Schafer 
prone-pressure method which was 
widely taught for many years and 
saved many lives. 


Mechanical resuscitators are 
used by fire departments, hospi- 





CONTENTS — ster- 
ilized bandages, 
compresses, gauze 
of varying types 
and sizes, tourni- 
quet, forceps, burn 
ointment, splint, io- 
dine applicators, 
aromatics and re- 
lated supplies. 


CABINETS — dustproof, moistureproof, wall-mount- 
able, portable, electrically welded of 20-gauge heavy- 
duty steel. DROP COVER serves as convenient utility 
shelf. 

4 AVAILABLE SIZES — containing from 10 to 36 re- 
placeable units, packed in related multiples to meet 
potential contingencies 
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WHAT HAPPENS? 


What protection does your plant provide should an accident 
occur while part-time physician or nurse is away from the prem- 
ises . . . an important point also for the small shop without 
medical facilities. 


PAC-KIT® provides FIRST AID . . . on-the-spot 


Cabinets contain supplies and accessories for instant application in 
burns, lacerations, eye injuries, gross bleeding, fainting, fractures, 
and allied injuries common to industry. Contents readily applied 
by average employee. Assures immediate relief for injured until 
medical assistance can be summoned. 


PAC-KITS are goodwill builders, too. Strategically located they 
improve management-employee relationship . . . visitors and in- 
surance underwriters are impressed. 


WRITE TODAY for complete 
descriptive literature and prices. 


The PAC-KIT Company ® P. O. Box 1306, Greenwich, Connecticut 
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tals, and some industries where 
asphyxiation or electric shock 
hazards are serious and where 
apparatus and trained personnel 
are available immediately. 

Such apparatus can be used 
where injuries to the patient 
might prevent use of manual re- 
suscitation. It also gives more air 
exchange and does not get tired. 

Mechanical resuscitators are for 
use only by persons trained in 
their operation. 

The inhalator, which supplies 
oxygen to the patient under low, 
continually positive pressure, is 
used with manual resuscitation. 
It is particularly valuable in cases 
of gas asphyxiation and has be- 
come part of the equipment of 
fire departments and rescue 
squads. The inhalator by itself 
does not produce respiration and 
should not be confused with me- 
chanical resuscitators. 

Pure oxygen, rather than the 
mixture of oxygen and carbon di- 
oxide formerly used, is recom- 
mended by the Council on Phys- 
ical Medicine of the American 
Medical Association. 


Some types of apparatus com- 
bine the functions of resuscitator, 
inhalator, and aspirator, restoring 
breathing, administering oxygen 
and removing from the throat se- 
cretions which might hinder 
breathing. 

Application of manual resusci- 
tation should never be delayed 
while waiting for apparatus. * * * 


Know Your Snakes 
And Be Prepared 


Most snakes, fortunately, are 
nonpoisonous. There are only four 
venomous kinds native to the 
United States. Only one is found 
in all sections of the country. 

Snake bite is not one of the 
more common causes of injury or 
death but those who work in 
snake-infested regions should 
wear high boots or leggings and 
carry snake-bite kits and know 
how to use them. Industries most 
subject to this hazard include con- 
struction, petroleum, public utili- 
ties, and agriculture. Vacationers 
in these areas should follow the 
same precautions. 











EMERSON 


Resusrita tors 





SIMPLE to operate. 


as well as doctors. 


SAFE for adults, children or infants. Accepted 
y the American Medical Association on 
May 30, 1942, for use by trained laymen 


VERSATILE. Rugged, dependable Emersons 
come in many models—for dispensaries, 
ambulances, factories, mines and general 


“Snakes have been known to go 
out of their way to attack humans 
but most of them merely want to 
be left alone. The danger is in 
coming up to one unexpectedly 
and the snake strikes in self de- 
fense. 

Three types of snakes are called 
“pit” vipers because of a pit or 
indentation between the nostril 
and the eyes. In this family are 
the rattlesnake, the copperhead, 
and the moccasin. 

Except for some types of rat- 
tlers which become 6 feet long, 
pit vipers have short, thick bodies 
and stubby tails. Their heads are 
blunt and shaped somewhat like 
an arrowhead. Their necks are 
pronounced, as contrasted with 
the slimmer bodies, less pro- 
nounced necks and long, slim tails 
of the nonvenomous snakes. 
Venom is injected through two 
hollow fangs. 

Venom of the pit vipers is slow 
acting. Its full effect may not show 
up until several days after the 
bite. It attacks the victim’s blood. 


The coral snake resembles the 
nonpoisonous snakes in shape. It 
is small and rodlike. Its seemingly 
headless body is banded by al- 
ternate bands of brilliant black 
and red, separated by narrower 
bands of yellow. 

Like the cobra and mamba, the 
coral snake does not have fangs. 
Its teeth are grooved and venom 
flows into the wound through the 
grooves. A bite looks like a semi- 
circular series of pinpricks, in 
contrast to the two fang punc- 
tures made by a pit viper. The 
quick-acting venom attacks the 
nervous system. Fortunately it 
carries a comparatively small 


charge of venom. 

The coral snake is semi-tropical 
and is found in Florida and in the 
states along the Gulf of Mexico 
and in the desert areas of the 
Southwest. A burrowing snake of 
nocturnal habits, it is not often 
seen. 


Rattlesnakes range in size from 
the small prairie rattler to the 6- 
foot diamondback. Some type is 
found in every section of the 
United States. Its rattles usually 
give warning before it strikes but 
it isn’t safe to count on it. 


The cottonmouth moccasin is 
found in the streams, marshes, 


rescue. Extension hoses can bring 
the breath of life to victims in al- 
most inaccessible places, hundreds 
of feet from the oxygen tanks. 
Speed is essential in breathing 
emergencies. An Emerson can help 
you save lives. 
NOTE: The first few minutes after breath- 
ing has ceased are the most critical. Man- 
a artificial respiration should be started 
immediately and continued until the 
resuscitator is in use. 
For free bulletins, Medical References 
on Resuscitation, Emerson Method of 
Artificial Respiration and Emerson Re- 
suscitators for Industry, 
write: 
J. H. EMERSON CO. 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
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and swamps of the Southern 
states. When surprised, it coils, 
draws its head back, and opens 
its mouth wide, showing the white 
parts of its mouth; hence its name 
“cottonmouth.” 

The copperhead is an upland 
snake. Its habitat is the rocky 
cliffs that border streams of the 
Appalachian Mountains It gets its 
name from the coppery color of 
the top of its head. It is sluggish 
and often allows the victim to 
walk within striking range before 
it moves. 


Don’t Neglect 
Strains and Sprains 

A fracture is always treated 
with respect. Unfortunately, there 
is a tendency to regard any in- 
jury in which no bones are bro- 
ken as something trivial—though 
painful. 

A lame back, wrist, ankle or 
any painful joint or extremity 
should be examined and treated 
without delay. 

The injury may be more than a 
strain—a fracture, a slowly devel- 
oping chronic infection, a disease 
of the joints, or a sign of trouble 
at some distant point. 

Injuries in which the skin is 
not broken are more easily disre- 
garded than open wounds. There 
is a temptation to “work off” a 
sore back or knee, but rest of the 
strained part is essential. 

A sprain or strain is actually a 
wound—a tear of muscles or liga- 
ment. This tear must heal solidly 
before pain will disappear and 
strength return. * * * 


Beware of Poison Ivy 

Poison ivy and poison oak have 
spoiled many an outing and 
caused numerous cases of dis- 
ability among farm, construction, 
highway, and public utility work- 
ers. A wise precaution is to avoid 
contact with any plant having 
clusters of three leaves. 

Some persons seem able to 
touch poison ivy without effects; 
others are poisoned by the 
slightest exposure and these cases 
are often difficult to cure. 

Poison ivy and poison oak pro- 
duce an oil which is extremely ir- 


sects or by smoke from burning 
plants. 

Symptoms usually appear with- 
in 7 to 10 days after exposure. 
The blisters are filled with pus 
which spreads the infection 
through scratching. If neglected, 
the rash may spread over a large 
portion of the body, causing high 
fever and great discomfort. 

If a crew has men who are im- 
mune, they should be sent ahead 
to clear the path of poison plants. 
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However, immunity is not always 
permanent. 

As soon as possible, exposed 
areas should be washed thor- 
oughly with hot water and soap 
—preferably laundry soap. Make 
a thick lather several times but 
do not use a brush. That would 
make the injury more severe. If 
possible, wash affected areas with 
rubbing alcohol and rinse with 
clear water. 

If a rash develops in spite of 








Washington Ambulance COT!! 


Now you can get an ambulance cot that 
is REALLY LOW — only 8% inches high 
— the perfect answer for cars that have 
less head room, and for overhanging 
stretchers. The new Washington model 
21-L is of special value for heart cases, 
and other patients who must be kept in a 
sitting position. Washington's famous top- 
quality craftsmanship is apparent through- 


ADJUSTABLE-BACK 
EMERGENCY STRETCHER 
MODEL 9AB 

Four adjustable positions on 
back rest, folds to only 4% 
inches high! One of Wash- 
ington'’s complete line of 
folding emergency stretchers 
for every need, in every 
price range. 


Pag 


NEW PUSH-TYPE 
COT FASTENER 
MODEL 3A 


» See your jobber or write for FREE catalog! 


out this new model cot with such features 
as sturdy, rigid construction . . . highly 
polished aluminum tubing and castings 

. very lightweight yet strong . . . trig- 
ger release side rails . . . adjustable back 
rest with nine-position squeeze-lock ad- 
justment. It always pays to choose Wash- 
ington for the newest and best in all 
emergency room or vehicle requirements. 


This new and improved cot fastener 
holds cots securely in station wagons 
and other types of emergency vehicles. 
Washington mokes four other models of 
cot fasteners, to meet every need for 
any kind of vehicle. Tell us the make 
and model of your vehicle, and we'll 
da + 
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JUNKIN 
STRETCHERS 


STRETCHER CASE 


STRETCHERS 


The Junkin Stretcher Case affords a con- 
venient and compact cabinet for storing the 
army type stretcher, blankets and first aid 
equipment. It provides a definite location for 
the equipment and protects it against the 
deteriorating effects of dirt and grime. And 
because it's compact it's a SPACE SAVER 
tool Comes fully equipped if desired. 


JUNKIN SPLINT-TYPE STRETCHER 


Construction permits patient to be carried 

horizontally or lifted vertically without 

danger from inaccessible locations. Canvas 

straps and footrests keep : 
tient rigid and comfortable. 

For complete information write 

for free descriptive literature. 


JUNKIN | 


JUNKIN ~~ 


SAFETY APPLIANCE CO. 
101 $. FLOYD ST. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
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this treatment, medical attention 
may be needed. Mild cases are 
often cured by washing with hot 
water and soap, then with rub- 
bing alcohol, followed by applica- 


tion of a 5 per cent solution of fer- 
ric chloride. The solution should 
be applied once or twice a day 
until the rash disappears. 

The ferric chloride solution will 
often act as a preventive on parts 
that have been exposed. 


Cleanliness in the 
First-aid Room 


Surgical cleanliness of instru- 
ments and materials and rigid 
precautions during treatment are 
of extreme importance. 

To the physician and nurse, 
cleansing hands thoroughly and 
keeping equipment and supplies 
free from contamination have be- 
come second nature. The first-aid 
attendant, called from his job to 
treat an injury, may overlook 
these important precautions. 

Supplies (bandages, gauze, in- 
struments) should be kept in cab- 
inets. Supplies purchased in pack- 
ages remain sterile until opened. 
Unit dressings are favored in 
many dispensaries under medical 
supervision and should always be 
used when a part-time attendant 
is in charge and for isolated 
groups. 

With individually packed dress- 
ings there is no waste and no con- 
tamination of unused supplies. A 
useful item is the finger compress 
which can be applied without 
touching the part next to the 
wound. 


After the treatment, instru- 


ments should be cleaned and ster- 
ilized and allowed to dry. Soiled 
dressings should be disposed of 
out of sight of patients. A closed 
can with self-closing, foot-oper- 
ated cover is useful. 

Forceps, tweezers, and other 
instruments should be subjected 
to boiling water or live steam in 
sterilizers. Boiling for 10 minutes 
is advised. 

Hands cannot be made abso- 
lutely sterile but reasonable 
standards should be maintained. 
While unit dressings make it pos- 
sible for a person with dirty hands 
to apply a dressing without con- 
taminating it, only an emergency 
would justify it. 

Clean towels (cloth or paper) 
and soap, preferably liquid or 
powdered in a dispenser, should 
be available. A nail brush should 
be used. 

Here is recommended washup 
procedure: 


1. Clean finger nails by scrubbing 
with soaped brush and warm 
water, up and down the nails 
and across the finger tips. 

. Then scrub inside of hands and 
between fingers. 

. Then outside of hands and 
arms beyond the elbow. A 
short-sleeved shirt or jacket is 
recommended. 

. Rinse so that water runs off 
the elbows. Finally, wash with 
a sponge dipped in alcohol. 


Patients’ clothes or hands should 
not come in contact with a wound. 
Wounds may also become infected 
by secretions from nose or throat. 

If extensive treatment of a 
wound is indicated, severe bleed- 





ALL PURPOSE 


PROTECTION 


in respiratory emergencies 


STEPHENSON 


“MINUTEMAN” RESUSCITATOR 


Simple 


Dependable Safe 


Designed for quick service when breathing accidents 
occur, such as smoke suffocation, gas poisoning, drown- 
ing, shock, heart attack, etc. 


No industrial plant should be 
without this protection. 


Write for FREE demonstration or pamphlet N-403 


Weighs only 30 pounds. 


VEFPHLNSI GY 
4 


OLPORAT/GNV 


Represented in Canada by Wilson & Cousins, Toronto 
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ing should be checked, the patient 
placed in a comfortable position, 
and the injury covered temporar- 
ily while waiting for a physician. 


Shelter for Men 
And Equipment 


Orange-colored, heavy-duty 
tarpaulins used by Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York 
provide protection from rain or 
snow for workmen and their 
equipment on manhole repair 
work in the city streets. Made of 
Krene vinyl film laminated to 
both sides of a nylon fabric inter- 
layer, the new tarpaulins are re- 
sistant to mold and mildew, and 
can be folded and put away wet 
without fear of rotting and de- 
composition. They are light in 
weight and easy to handle—cov- 
ering 12 by 18 feet, each weighs 
about 25 pounds. 

Krene vinyl film is highly re- 
sistant to moisture penetration 


and to staining by grease and oil. 
Dirt and grime can be wiped off 
with a damp cloth to restore the 
safety color. Bright colors, em- 
blems and insignia are readily 
printed on these materials. The 
laminated material has high ten- 
sile strength and durability. It 
does not support combustion. If 
accidentally punctured with a 
sharp tool or piece of wire, it can 
be repaired easily with an adhe- 
sive or plastic patch. The tarps 
have grommets around the edge 
at 2-ft intervals for fastening the 
cover in place. When used to pro- 
tect a manhole, the cover can be 
tied to metal stakes or to flag- 
stand-base stanchions. At night, a 
light inside shines through to pro- 
vide extra warning of an obstruc- 
tion in the street. Tarps used 
over supplies stored out of doors 
may be lashed down in the con- 
ventional manner. 


Smoke Can Kill 
As Well as Flame 


Some 74 per cent of all dwell- 
ing-fire victims die upstairs from 
downstairs fires—asphyxiated by 
toxic gases—according to the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. In public buildings too, and 
among firemen, smoke, hot gases, 
and toxic fumes take their toll. 

Worst concentrations of carbon 
monoxide are usually found in 
the first stages of a fire, especially 
in a slow starter. (Two breaths 
of air containing 2 per cent CO 
can kill in 3 minutes.) 

A smoky fire in a confined place 
is best left alone. Close the door 





Wood Sole Acts As Splint 


Reece Orthopedic Shoe 


for Injured Feet and 
Broken Toes 
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SELF-ADHERING 


GAUZTEX 


PREVENTION 
AND CURE 
* 


PROTECTS AIDS IN HEALING 


1. Gauztex Industrial Tape 
Gauztex sticks to itself—not to 
you. The ideal protective cover- 
ing when your work deals with 
abrasives or sharp edges. Open 
mesh to allow skin to breathe 
adds to natural “‘feel.’’ The ad- 
herent adds to “‘grip.”’ Both add 
up to protection that speeds pro- 
duction. Available in regular and 
oil resistant to meet job con- 
ditions. 

. Gauztex Sterile Bandage 
Eliminates painful pull, will not 
stick to hair, skin, or clothing. 
Saves time, makes a compact 
bandage even in hard-to-band- 
age places. Open gauze mesh 
allows the skin to breathe—heal 
faster. 


Here’s all you do to protect and help heal. 





1. LOCK IT! 
—by overlapping 
and pressing 
together. 














2. WRAP IT! 


—sticks to itself 
not to you. 











Send for FREE Sample 


General Bandages, Inc. 
531 Plymouth Court 


© Lightweight WOOD SOLE with air- 
foam insole acts as SPLINT. 


@ Canvas upper—white or olive drab 
laces easily over any size ba . 


@ Saves time for doctors, nurses and 
patients. Order Today. Firm 


Title. 
REECE WOOD SOLE SHOE CO. 


Cc St 
Dept. N.S. 3-58 Columbus, Nebr, ns prin. 
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Chicago 5, Ill. Dept. NS-3 
Please send sample roll and informa- 
tion on: 

Gauztex Industrial Tape 


No. 175—C.G. Men's 
Gauztex Sterile Bandage 


No. 173—C.G. Women’s 

Sizes—Small - Medium - Large 
Easily stocked—can be worn on either 
foot—no lefts or rights. 























Guard prevents re-injury. Available 
without guard. 
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and call the fire department. 

The danger of smoke cannot be 
judged by its color or density. 
Thin smoke may be toxic. 

Air near the floor may be cool- 
est but it may contain poison 
gases (such as hydrogen sulfide) 
which are heavier than air. 

When escaping through smoke 
it is better to breathe deeply two 
or three times rather than to just 
gulp a single breath and run. 
Deep breaths can be held much 
longer. 

CO, even in small amounts, af- 
fects a person’s reasoning. Any- 
one who has been through a fire, 
therefore, should be watched care- 
fully. Persons having escaped 
from a burning building have 
been known to run back in. 

Application of resuscitation and 
oxygen inhalation equipment 
have saved the lives of many vic- 
tims of asphyxiation by combus- 
tion gases. 


Tolerance: That uncomfortable 
feeling that the other fellow may 
be right after all. 





REINFORCED PLASTIC 
STRETCHER CASE 


Corrosion 
Resistant 


Permanent 
Finish 


Cast-On 
Lettering 


Acid Proof 


Not Affected 
By Moisture 





Tough 
Durable 


Conspicuous 


Vertical or 
Horizontal 
Mounting 


White or 
Yellow 


Full Size 
95" High 
9" Dia. 


Manufactured By 


OSBORN 
MANUFACTURING CORP. 


Dept. RE-1 WARSAW, INDIANA 
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MEDICAL FACILITIES 
Recommended Standards 


1. In plants of 500 or more, a 
full-time nurse should be in at- 
tendance. A physician should be 
present at the daily “dressing 
hour.” 


2. Number of treatment rooms: 
50 to 500 employees 
500 to 1000 employees .... 
1000 to 5000 employees ...3 
5000 to 10,000 employees .5 

3. For plants of more than 1,000 
employees the dispensary should 
be equipped with bath and toilet, 
equipment for minor surgery, and 
other apparatus and supplies se- 
lected by the physician in charge. 

4. One or more beds should be 
provided where severe cases may 
be made comfortable during op- 
servation or while waiting for 
transportation to a general hos- 
pital. 

5. An x-ray room should be 
provided if facilities are not avail- 
able in a local hospital or physi- 
cian’s office. 

6. The hospital should be under 
full charge of the company physi- 
cian. 


References—Occupational 
Hygiene and Medicine 


National Safety Council: Lead; Data 
Sheet D-443. 

—Placement Not Exclusion; F. P. Gui- 
dotti, M. D., Safety Reprint 48. 

National Safety News: Getting the Facts 
About Occupational Dermatitis; May 
1950. 

—Sleuthing for Skin Irritants; C. H. 
Kalb, M.D., Nov. 1950. 

—Auditing Industry’s Medical Serv- 
ices; C. R. Walmer, M.D., Feb. 1951. 
—Hundred Million Dollar Loss; Louis 

Schwartz, M. D., Feb. 1952. 
—Measuring Plant Needs for Medical 
Service; T. A. Coates, M. D., July 
1953. 
—The Expanding Field of Industrial 
Hygiene; A. C. Pabst, Apr. 1955. 
—People Need Preventive Maintenance, 
Too; E. P. Luongo, M. D., Oct. 1955. 
—Medical Service for Small Plants; 
Paul W. Rush, M. D., Nov. 1956. 
—Looking Toward Automation; Katha- 
rine A. Lembright, R. N., Jan. 1957. 
—The Doctor and You; Bruce J. Pod- 
zius; June 1957. 


Books 


—Bibliography of Occupational Health; 
U. S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1954. 
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BURN- QUEL 


AEROSOL BURN SPRAY 





Burn-Quel was designed to provide 
immediate relief to burns and scalds 
by means of a fine, aerosol Spray. 
The all-oil formula eliminates the 
necessity of cleaning the affected 
area prior to treatment. 

Burn-Quel is packaged in an at- 
tractive, hand-sized, non-breakable, 
2 o2. plastic bottle. 

For your FREE sample and de- 
scriptive literature, send us your 
name under your Company letter- 
head. 


A. E. HALPERIN CO., INC. 
BOSTON 18, MASS. 
YOUR SAFETY — OUR BUSINESS 














—Principles and Practice of Industrial 
Medicine. Edited by Fred J. Wamp- 
ler. Williams & Wilkins Co., 1943. 

—Industrial Health—Kober & Hay- 
hurst, P. Blakiston & Sons Co., 1924. 

—Industrial Hygiene for Engineers and 
Managers—Carey P. McCord; M. D., 
Harper & Bros., 1931. 

—Industrial Medicine—Clark and 
Drinker; National Medical Book Co. 

—Occupational Medicine and Industrial 
Hygiene—Rutherford T. Johnstone, 
M. D.; C. V. Mosby Co., 1947. 

—Industrial Health Engineering—Allen 
D. Brandt; John Wiley & Sons, 1947. 

—Toxicology and Hygiene of Industrial 
Solvents—Edited by K. M. Lehmann 
and F. Flury; Williams & Wilkins 
Co.; 1943. 

—Industrial Hygiene—Edited by A. J. 
Lanza and Jacob M. Goldberg; Ox- 
ford University Press. 

—Occupational Diseases of the Skin— 
Louis Schwartz. Louis Tulipan and 
Samuel M. Peck; Lea & Fabiger. 1947. 

—Women in Industry, Their Health and 
Efficiency—Anna M. Baetjer; W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1946. 

—Industrial Hygiene and Toxicology— 
Edited by Frank A. Patty; Inter- 
Science Publishers, 1948. 

—Industrial Toxicology—Alice Hamil- 
ton and Harriet L. Hardy; Harper & 
Bros. 

—Dangerous Properties of Industrial 
Materials (revised edition); N. Irving 
Sax, Reinhold Publishing Corp., 1957. 
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[ USED TO BE called “education”; 
now it’s “communication.” It means 
getting ideas across to people, improv- 
ing both their attitudes and their 
know-how. 
Communication uses a variety of 
.edia and techniques. Oldest of safety 
edia is the bulletin board, and it’s 
till useful. The employee publication 
another which is steadily improving 
its presentations. 
Pictures on a screen are invaluable 
any training program. Slidefilms 
and motion pictures—color or black 
nd white, silent or talking—can be 
ented, purchased, or borrowed from 
several agencies 
With even a low-priced camera, 
much helpful material can be obtained 
n color slides for projection and black 
nd white pictures can be taken for 
publication and bulletin board use. 
Another important medium is the 
tock sign which carries warnings or 
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Section 11—Safety Promotion and Training 


Training and Maintaining Interest 


How to create and keep a positive outlook among employees 





A GOOD WORKMAN needs a 
good kit of tools. The man whose 
job it is to train others needs tools 
for his job, too. Some of those 
tools are: 

1. Employee manuals. 

. Motion pictures and slidefilms. 
. Bulletin boards and posters. 

. Easels and flipcharts. 

. Employee publications. 

. Instruction cards. 

Training aids can help the 
safety program in several ways: 
By improving the effectiveness of 
instruction in safe work practices; 
by developing sound attitudes to- 
ward accident prevention; by sup- 
plementing and strengthening on- 
the-job training. 

Safety is so closely associated 
with efficient operation that much 
of the instruction serves a double 


purpose. 


Employee Manuals 


These booklets tell the em- 
ployee what the company expects 
of him and what he can expect of 
the company. Safe practices, work 
rules, group insurance, medical 
service, personal service facilities, 


- 


and other details of employment 
are explained. There is a growing 
tendency to avoid the word “rules” 
in referring to job practices. 

Manuals range from simple 
mimeographed booklets to elabo- 
rate illustrated books. Cartoons 
give a friendly, informal tone to 
instruction and make rules seem 
less forbidding. 


Films 


Both motion pictures and slide- 
films are valuable for training 
classes and meetings. Types of 
films include: 

1. Strip films projecting individ- 
ual frames, with the instructor 
adding the commentary. 

. Sound slidefilms using a simi- 
lar strip, with disk or tape- 
recorded commentary. 

. Separate projection slides with 
either live voice or recordings. 

4. Sound and silent movies. 


Slidefilms can often be made 
from photographs taken on the 
job with amateur equipment. 
Modern color photography adds 
realism and attention value to 
slides and movies, but black and 


NSC JUMBO POSTER forms the center of a striking display. 


white pictures are useful for some 
subjects which do not lend them- 
selves to color. 

Movies require more expensive 
equipment and greater skill in 
their production but short ama- 
teur movies have a place in the 
program. 

Most motion pictures, however, 
will have to be obtained from 
outside sources. A variety of films 
can be rented. Many are avail- 
able through the National Safety 
Council, which issues an annual 
list of available movies and slide- 
films. 


Projection Equipment. Projec- 
tors for individual slides, slide- 
films, and motion pictures with 
and without sound equipment are 
available in a wide range of prices. 
Satisfactory equipment can be ob- 
tained at a cost within reach of 
even the small plant. 


An overhead projector can be 
used in a lighted room. An in- 
structor can draw or write with 
a grease pencil on a piece of ace- 
tate or film positive in front of 
him. He can point to any impor- 
tant phrase or part of a picture. 
He faces the audience while the 
image is projected through a lens 
onto the screen. 


Screens are available in a vari- 
ety of sizes and prices. The size of 
the meeting room will govern the 
choice. A beaded screen is more 
brilliant over a narrower viewing 
angle and is suitable for general 
use. A matte screen is better for 
shorter rooms where the audience 
is spread out. 


Photography 


A camera can provide much 
useful material for the safety pro- 
gram. Slides in black and white 
and color and enlarged prints for 
bulletin board and employee pub- 
lication use are easy to produce. 

Still cameras are available in a 
wide range of prices. These in- 
clude: 
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focus lenses will often take excel- 
lent pictures under favorable 
conditions but good industrial 
pictures often require a more 
versatile camera and a certain 
amount of skill. 

Cameras of all types are avail- 
able with flash synchronization 
which makes them independent 
of outside light sources. 

Miniature cameras with fast 
lenses using fast film can also 
take many pictures by available 
light when a flash might be un- 
desirable. 


Bulletin Boards 


Bulletin boards in prominent 
locations are excellent media for 


A SCREEN for projecting slides or movies has a pegboard on each side for posters 
or home-made displays. Plan could be used for plant meetings or convention exhibits. 


Subminiature—Taking nega- 
tives from 8 x 11 to 12 x 17 mm. 

35 mm.—Preferred for color 
slides which fit standard projec- 
tors. 

Twin lens reflex—Negatives on 
120 or 620 film, 2% x 2% in. 
make satisfactory enlargements in 
black and white. 

Press camera—The 4 x 5 in. is 
the most popular size. Prints are 
large enough for many uses with- 
out enlargement but equipment 
is rather bulky for amateur use. 

One-minute cameras—The Po- 
laroid-Land process produces fin- 
ished prints one minute after the 
shutter has been snapped. These 
are useful when a photographic 
record of the subject is wanted 
immediately and extra copies are 
not needed. 

Simple cameras with fixed- CARTOONS add life to bulletin board displays and employee publications. 


official announcements and news 
as well as for safety information 
and reminders in the form of 
posters, charts, photographs, and 
exhibits of protective equipment. 

In companies without employee 
publications bulletin boards serve 
some of the functions of a news- 
paper. 

Unimaginative or unsystematic 
use of boards impairs their effec- 
tiveness. Here are a few sugges- 
tions for enlivening the displays: 

—Locate them where they will be 
seen (cafeterias, recreation rooms, 
elevator entrances, locker rooms, 


FIRE BRIGADE CHIEF uses the simplest of audio-visual aids to present his story. near time clocks or drinking foun- 
On the chalkboard is an outline of his talk. Volunteer shows mask to group. tains). 
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A SUGGESTION SYSTEM can be the source of many practical ideas 
for the safety »rogram and for job improvement. 


—Change copy frequently. Some 
companies allow posters and other 
copy to remain for a week, but a 
better plan is to change them as 
often as every two days. Fresh dis- 
plays always attract more attention. 

—Keep copy brief. If possible, use 
less than 100 words for notices and 
news items. 

—Use large type, art, and color. 
Humorous cartoons are especially 
popular. 

—Keep as near eye level as pos- 
sible— about 63 inches from the 
floor. 

—Provide good illumination. 
Flashing lights attract attention and 
are sometimes used in nonproducing 
areas. They may be an objection- 
able distraction in work places. 


—-Glass covers protect displays 
from dirt and defacement and pre- 
vent the posting of unauthorized 
material. 


—Don’t fill up boards too solidly 
with printed matter. Liven them up; 
don’t make them too dignified. 


Safety posters are visible evi- 
dences of an accident prevention 
program. Unfortunately, some 
companies have depended on 
posters to carry the load and neg- 
lected such essential activities as 
guarding and job instruction. If 
posters are not backed by sincere 
effort to eliminate hazards, em- 
ployees will have little respect for 
the safety program. 

The value of posters is empha- 
sized by the efforts of advertisers 
to acquire billboard space near 
factory gates. These locations are 


frequently used for large safety 
signboards where both employees 
and the public can get the mes- 
sage. Outdoor boards are made 
more effective by floodlighting. 

A convenient size for a bulletin 
board is 22 in. wide by 30 in. high. 

Boards should be attractively 
painted and glass covered. Green, 
traditional safety color, is com- 
monly used but there is no reason 
why other colors should not be 
used. One board in a workroom 
is usually sufficient but in lunch 
rooms or locker rooms several 
panels may be used effectively. 

Bulletin board displays need 
not be limited to safety posters. 
Any subject of interest to em- 
ployees and management may be 
used on the boards. In fact, safety 
posters may have a stronger ap- 
peal if displays include other sub- 
jects. 

One poster alone doesn’t do the 
job. It takes the continual im- 
pact of the program. Different 
posters will appeal to different 
persons and to different moods in 
the same person. 

Sometimes a special display 
may be used to launch a cam- 
paign on a theme, such as eye 
protection or safety shoes. 

Notices may inform employees 
about matters of local interest, 
such as comparative safety rec- 
ords and contests and reports of 
accidents and near-accidents. 

Displays of broken goggles and 
damaged safety shoes and hard 
hats are interesting and convinc- 


ing when accompanied by stories 
and pictures of the workers in- 
volved. But object lessons can 
become monotonous and it takes 
ingenuity to find new ways of 
presenting familiar subjects in a 
fresh way. 

Posters, if carefully handled, 
can be rotated to three boards. 
They should be discarded when 
showing signs of wear. Displays 
should maintain standards ex- 
pected of advertisements of the 
company’s products. 

Posters bring eye-arresting 
splashes of color and safety mes- 
sages to the bulletin board. Often 
poster displays will catch the new 
employee’s eye on the way to his 
department. These graphic dis- 
plays will inform, remind, and 
often amuse, since an occasional 
light touch has been found effec- 


—To page 264 
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Incentives 


National Safety Council: Accident Pre- 
vention Manual for Industrial Opera- 
tions, 1955. 

—Occupational Safety Services, Cata- 
log of. 

—Directory of Safety Posters. 

—National Directory of Safety Films. 

—How to Prepare a Safety Manual; 
Safety Reprint Gen. 30. 


National Safety News: Lines of Com- 
munication; Robert Clair, Jan. 1952. 

—The Education of a Safety Man; 
Glenn Griffin, Jan. 1952. 

—Color Slides Hold Their Interest; 
Norman Howlen, July 1952. 

—More Power to Your Words (Pho- 
tography); Norval Burch, Feb. 1953. 

—Good Medicine for Any Plant; D. H. 
Tilson, Feb. 1953. 

—Take a Camera with You; A. B. Hof- 
tiezer, July 1954. 

—Visual Aids Section; June 1955. 

—New Life for Safety Meetings; Ran- 
dell W. Lemke, July 1955. 

—Don’t Overlook the Flannel Board; 
L. C. Smith, Sept. 1955. 

—Are Your Thoughts Getting Through? 
T. R. Nilsen, Oct. 1955. 

—Projecting Your Message; L. C. 
Smith, Jan. 1956. 

—Don’t Get Into a Rut with Visuals; 
Robert K. Konikow, June 1956. 

—The Camera Sees and Remembers; 
Robert J. Gell and Earl R. Wallace, 
June 1956. 

—Your Friend and Editor; Irvin K. 
Weinman, June 1956. 

—Safety Communication: Media, 
Methods, Results; W. T. Bowne, June 
1957. 

—Plan Your Message, Pick Your Me- 
dium; L. C. Smith, June 1957. 

—So You’re Showing a Safety Film; 
Sept. 1957. 
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Signs for Instruction, 
Direction and Warning 





ATTRACTIVE, quickly-read 
signs make safety easy to buy. 
Any display concerned with safe- 
ty should be the freshest, bright- 
est thing in sight. Every day— 
at work, in public places and on 
the highways—we rely on signs 
for instruction, direction and 
warning. 

Shape, color, wording, and lo- 
cation are characteristics which 
make signs stand out conspicu- 
ously against their surroundings. 
Recognition of these elements in 
commanding attention has led to 
adoption of standards that pro- 
mote uniformity of design and 
color. 

Some signs, because of their 
distinctive shape, immediately reg- 
ister their messages. Even illiter- 
ates can often grasp the meaning 
at a glance. Examples are the 
octagonal stop signs at highway 
intersections and the cross-buck 
signs at railroad crossings. 


Color. According to American 
Standards Code Z35, Specifica- 
tions for Accident Prevention 
Signs, characteristic colors for 
signs should be: 


Red—warning of special dangers. 


Yellow—caution; possible dangers 
or unsafe practices. 


Green—-safety instructions. 


Black—directional signs, such as 
arrows pointing to exits and 
stairways. 


For informational signs any col- 
ors except red and yellow may 
be used. 

Commercial signs conforming 
to specifications of the Code and 
covering a variety of messages for 
nearly every industrial situation 
are available and special signs 
can be made to order. Enameled 
metal, the most frequently used 
material, is resistant to rust and 
corrosion and is easy to keep 
clean. 


Visibility of warning signs is a 
requisite. Special illumination 
may be necessary in poorly light- 
ed areas. 

Black on white and black on 
yellow are the most visible com- 
binations. Other combinations are 
white on black; yellow on white; 
blue on white; white on blue. 

Yellow is the most conspicuous 
color in daylight; red can be seen 
most readily by artificial light. 
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Danger of explosion 
Danger d explosion 
Peligro de explosion 


Danger of ignition 
Danger Tinflanmation 
Prtigro de inflamarion 


of 
anh Puruning 
Peligro de intexiacon 














INTERNATIONAL danger 
symbols were proposed by 
the International Labor Or- 
ganization, may be read in 
three languages or under- 
stood by illiterate workers. 














Danger of corrosion 
Danger de corrosion 
Pcligro de corrosion 
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CAUTION 
ALWAYS PUSH LOADS 
ONTO ELEVATOR 
— NEVER PULL — 








DANGER 
KEEP FROM 
UNDER 


CRANE 
LOADS 


THERE’S A SIGN for nearly every in- 

dustrial situation; special signs can be 

made to order. These conform to the 
ASA Code for design and color. 














Red is universally accepted to 
denote danger or fire apparatus. 
This should always be considered 
in choosing color combinations for 
danger signs. Color’s force should 
not be weakened by indiscrimi- 
nate use. 

Color combinations that con- 
trast with surrounding colors 
should be used so they will stand 
out clearly. Use only permanent 
colors. 


Location is an important factor, 
and a warning sign is ineffective 
if it cannot be seen easily or if it 
is too far from, or too close to the 
point of danger. 


Wording of signs should be 
brief, clear, and understandable 
to persons with limited vocabu- 
lary. 

Whenever nature of the hazard 
may not be evident, the sign 
should if possible, specify the dan- 
ger, such as “Gasoline Storage.” 

The shorter the wording the 
better, but many persons resent 
a brusque order, however im- 
personal it may be. The best sign 
will, if it expresses more than a 
mere stereotyped phrase, like 
stop or slow, invite cooperation 
rather than demand conformity. 
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Lettering should be as large as 
possible, consistent with balance 
and legibility. Block letters gen- 
erally are preferred for signs. 

The weight of line in the body 
of each letter should be about the 
same as the space between lines. 

Tables of distances at which 
well-proportioned letters can be 
read by persons with normal vi- 
sion under good lighting condi- 
tions are given in the American 
Standards Code. This code also 
offers detailed specifications on 
construction of standard signs. 


Danger signs should be re- 
stricted to such immediate and 
serious hazards as high-voltage 
equipment, toxic and corrosive 
chemicals, collision hazards, ex- 
plosives. Employees should be 
warned of the importance of such 
signs. 

Caution signs warn employees 
of potential hazards, such as im- 
proper use of elevators, cluttered 
aisles, and sparks from grinding 
wheels; or against unsafe prac- 
tices such as oiling machinery in 
motion, smoking in forbidden 
areas, and operating machines 
without guards. 

Workers should be trained to 
respond to caution signs as an in- 
dication of potential danger re- 
quiring care and alertness. The 
difference between the danger 
and caution signs is one of degree. 

Other general types include 
safety instruction signs, which 
designate certain actions or prac- 
tices; directional signs, and infor- 
mation signs. 


Reflectorized signs are useful 
day or night. In darkness they 
stand out brightly under the 
beams of a flashlight. They are 
available in standard designs for 
warning, direction, and locating 
emergency equipment. 


Maintenance. Periodic inspec- 
tion and inventory of signs should 
be part of the safety program. 
Signs should receive the same 
cleaning and maintenance that is 
given to other equipment. Dirty, 
disfigured signs are not convinc- 
ing. 

Signs no longer needed should 
be removed. Where hazards have 
changed, signs more appropriate 
to present conditions should be 
substituted. 
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Warning tags come in a variety 
of stock subjects. They are at- 
tached to equipment in emergen- 
cies to warn others that men are 
working on machines, that a valve 
on a pipe line has been shut be- 
cause of a leak, etc. They are also 
used on unsafe equipment which 
is to be removed from service. 

Decals are miniature signs 
which can be attached perma- 
nently to machines, walls or other 
places where a message of warn- 
ing, caution, or brief instruction 
is needed. They conform to stand- 
ard specifications of design and 
color. 


Signboards with changeable let- 
ters are available in small sizes 
suitable for departmental use and 
larger types which may be erected 
in conspicuous places near the 
plant entrance where they can 
be seen by both employees and 
the public. 

These boards may be used for 
brief safety messages and for re- 
cording the plant’s record of no- 
accident days. * * * 
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tive in getting across serious 
thoughts. 

Jumbo posters, 84 x 11 ft., are 


often placed on boards in conspic- 
uous locations where the em- 


ployee cannot fail to see them 
when coming to work or leaving 
the plant. If they can be seen by 
the public passing the plant, they 
will also help to make a favorable 
impression. 

Jumbo posters may be obtained 
from the National Safety Council 
on a monthly service basis. Bill- 
boards may be decorated with 
original art work, perhaps includ- 
ing a scoreboard for the plant’s 
record of accident-free days. 


Easels and Flipcharts 

Easels and flipcharts are help- 
ful in conducting meetings. Ex- 
amples of this type of material 
are the National Safety Council’s 
Safetygraphs, each dealing with a 
specific topic. They are designed 
for use by foremen and others in 
holding meetings with small 
groups. 

Safetygraphs are collections of 
drawings, cartoons, charts, and 
other illustrations printed on 
heavy paper and spiral-bound in 
a folder that opens to form an 
easel. With the large illustration 
facing the audience, the instruc- 
tor discusses the subject, using his 
own words or reading the sug- 
gested talk on the back of the 
illustration. 


Safety Instruction Cards 
Cards 3 x 5 in. covering safe 
methods for practically every type 


MOVIES and slides—black and white and color—can be taken on the job to pro- 
vide a medium for safety instruction and communication. 
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by GEORGE W. WALKER 
Vice President and Director of Styling 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


“When people hear I’m a stylist, they usually ask me what that 
means. Mrs. Stubbe’s pupils thought it meant drawing pictures of 
automobiles and they decided I had a pretty easy job. 

“Believe me, there’s more to styling than drawing pictures. I know 
because I’ve had a hand in styling some three thousand or more dif- 
ferent products of all kinds. Our work is to make products look the 
way users wish they could look, fill needs users wish they could fill. 
That means ‘reading minds’, interpreting trends, working with engi- 
neers and merchandising men... and then designing products that 
are more useful and more attractive and therefore, more desirable. 


“And don’t forget this: People have confidence in what you offer if 
you’re proud of it yourself. Maybe styling is responsible for that 
pride ... or, as I found out during my visit to Wausau, it might be 
something not quite so tangible. The people who live in Wausau are 
proud of their community. They should be. It’s clean, bright, 
friendly ...a happy place to live and to work.” 


Employers Mutuals appreciates Mr. Walker’s visit to Wausau. 
Yes, we are proud of our community. Our Company was found- 
ed in Wausau—our home office is here—and it’s also the in- 
spiration for our way of working, everywhere we work. 
Employers Mutuals, with 102 offices across the country, writes 
all lines of fire and casualty insurance. We are one of the largest 
in the field of workmen’s compensation. For further informa- 
tion see your nearest representative (consult your telephone 
directory) or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


“Mrs. Stubbe’s 39 pupils at rural Castody School near 
Wausau can bring their saved-up pennies and nickels to 
school on weekly Stamp Days. I was impressed how the 
appointed ‘bankers’ collected the money—$11.76 that day 
—and then ordered the Savings Stamps. When the ‘bank’ 
closed, we drew pictures and talked about highway safety.” 


“Wausau Motor Parts Company is a 35-year-old manu- 
facturer of piston rings, sealing rings, and valve seat in- 
serts. I’m told this company is one of the oldest policyholders 
of Empioyers Mutuals. When George Landon, President 
of Wausau Motor Parts, showed me around the new 
plant, we watched Bob Klos check a piston ring. I appre- 
ciated seeing how these parts are made and inspected 
because they go into cars like the one I’d parked outside.” 


fos a ——— — — — 


and a place to sit. That’s all it takes to 
make my two young Wausau friends proud of their car. But 
in a few years they’ll demand a car that has convenience, 
comfort, safety and the best styling on the American Road.” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau § 
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of industrial operation, as well as 
seasonal and off-the-job subjects, 
are issued to employees as part of 
their job instruction. Often they 
are placed near the bench or ma- 
chine to serve as reminders. 

While the messages on most in- 
struction cards are rather long to 
serve as posters, some companies 
make enlarged photostats of the 
cards and mount them on bulletin 
boards. 


Employee Publications 
yee publications furnish 
an excellent medium for safety 
communications. These publica- 
tions range from simple mimeo- 
graphed bulletins to elaborately 
printed and illustrated magazines. 
Illustrated safety stories are reg- 
ular features in some publications. 
Most publications carry news 
of employee and company activ- 
ities but some are strictly safety 
bulletins for employees, supervi- 
sors, and special groups. * * * 


Not Rules, but Guides 

Manuals outlining company 
policies and working conditions 
have long been used in employee 
induction. These booklets may 
cover general matters dealing 
with employer-employee relation- 
ships, including safety, medical 
and health service and related 
topics. Sometimes a smaller book- 
let containing only safety sugges- 
tions is issued. 

In most companies, stiff, for- 
mal lists of rules have been re- 
placed by friendly, helpful ex- 
planations of company policies for 
employee guidance. Whimsical 
cartoons can make even orders 
seem less arbitrary. 

Putting this information in print 
in itself indicates that manage- 
ment is interested in accident pre- 
vention. It also is more reliable 
than verbal instruction. 

Books are not a substitute for 
personal supervision, but it helps 
the supervisor to have the infor- 
mation in printed form. 

Printed rules should be intro- 
duced by management endorse- 
ment and brief explanations of 
why rules are necessary, pointing 
out how the employee gains by 
safe work practices. 

Text should be worded as sim- 


Steelmen Stage Safety Show 


STEELMEN turned actors at the 
National Safety Congress when 
representatives of Republic Steel 
Corp. and U. S. Steel Corp. 
showed how to handle hazardous 
gas problems. 

Four men from  Republic’s 
Cleveland steel plant and twelve 
from the Chicago steel plant sim- 
ulated on the stage of the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel’s Grand Ballroom 
the precautions that are taken 
when working with gas. 

Following the Republic presen- 
tation, the South Chicago Works 
of U. S. Steel, with a cast of nine, 
simulated a rescue operation. 

Titled “Planning the Gas Job,” 
the Republic presentation was 
divided into two scenes. The first 


was a meeting of the Cleveland 
steel plant’s gas committee which 
plans the work which must be 
done on a 24-inch coke gas line to 
blank off or stop the flow of gas 
through it while two new con- 
nections are made. The second 
scene showed workmen in a pit 
at the steel plant actually work- 
ing on the line. 

The U. S. Steel demonstration 
was titled “Emergency Aspects 
of the Gas Job.” The first scene 
is devoted to an explanation of 
the functions and the need for the 
gas rescue team in blast furnace 
operations. The second scene 
showed how a rescue team swings 
into action when a workman is 
overcome by gas in a pit. 





ply as possible. Simplicity is 
achieved by being accurate, clear 
and brief. 

Rules should be reviewed at 
intervals to consider adding new 


items brought about by changing 
conditions and altering or delet- 
ing those that may no longer be 
applicable. Sometimes it may be 
found that new rules are not 
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What is the 


The Bell System is wires and cables and 
laboratories and manufacturing plants and 
local operating companies and millions of 
telephones in every part of the country. 


The Bell System is people . . . hundreds 
of thousands of employees and more than 
a million and a half men and women who 
have invested their savings in the business. 


It is more than that. The Bell System 
is an idea. 





It is an idea that starts with the policy 
of providing the best possible telephone 
service at the lowest possible price. 


But desire is not enough. Bright dreams 
and high hopes need to be brought to earth 
and made to work. 


You could have all the equipment and still 
not have the service you know today. 


You could have all the separate parts of 
the Bell System and not have the benefits 
of all those parts fitted together in a nation- 
wide whole. 


Bell System ? 


The thing that makes it work so well in 
your behalf is the way the Bell System is set 
up to do the job. 


No matter whether it is some simple mat- 
ter of everyday operation —or the great skills 
necessary to invent the Transistor or develop 
underseas telephone cables to distant coun- 
tries—the Bell System has the experience 
and organization to get it done. 


And an attitude and spirit of service that 
our customers have come to know as a most 
important part of the Bell System idea. 


Bell Telephone System 
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Creators and Deviquers of 
SAFETY EMBLEMS, PLAQUES 
AND AWARDS 


SAFE DRIVER PLAQUE 
Two Tone Jewelers Bronze Etching on 
Genuine Walnut Shield. 7%" x 74". 
$D-3 SAFE DRIVER 
$D-3P PLAIN RIBBON 





rand Mew! / STOCK SAFETY EMBLEMS 


A distinctive Award Button 
for your Safe Drive 


EA) 


er No Accident employee. Available from 
stock from 1 year thru 25 years. 1 or a 1,000. 
Appropriately enameled. 58SD 58NA 


Gold Plate ........... 

Sterling Silver 

Gold Filled 

10K Gold 

Set with synthetic Sapphires, Rubies, Emeralds, 
White Sapphires at $1.75 each additional. All 
prices subject to 10% F. E. Tax. 


WILLIAMS JEWELRY & MFG. CO. 
10 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
SILVERSMITHS BUILDING — CEntral 6-5018 








SAFETY BULLETINS 
= "' 


met. 


EMPLOYEES WILL 


STOP 


LOOK 


and READ 


MESSAGES POSTED ON 
DIAMOND BULLETIN BOARDS 


They can SEE your messages posted on DIAMOND 
BULLETIN BOARDS because DIAMOND BULLETIN BOARDS 
are illuminated for easy reading day and night; and they 
are ventilated, so the glass will not fog in any weather. 

For complete construction and performance details 


write for bulletin. 


SAFETY FIRST SUPPLY COMPANY 


425 MAGEE STREET °* PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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necessary; rather there may be 
a need for improvement in super- 
vision or in other media of com- 
munication. 

Rule books alone cannot be 
counted on to have much effect 
on attitudes or to impart much 
information. However, they are 
useful aids in a well-planned per- 
sistent accident prevention cam- 
paign. 

Don’t assume that employees 
will read the manuals from cover 
to cover without a little outside 
stimulation. Manuals can, how- 
ever, add much to the program if 
their contents are reviewed briefly 
when presented and during occa- 
sional informal quizzes. 

Individual cards covering work 
practices for specific operations 
sometimes may be used effectively 
to supplement general material in 
the manual. * * * 


Planning Effective Meetings 


FOR UTMOST effect in motivat- 
ing and supplementing instruc- 
tion, audio-visual aids should be 
chosen to fit in with the method 
of instruction to be used, group to 
be instructed, and objectives to be 
achieved. 

Audio-visual aids should serve 
to: 

—Formulate correct ideas. 

—Create interest. 

—Intensify impressions. 

—Broaden experience. 

—Save learning time. 


No matter how good the aid, 
its effectiveness will be deter- 
mined largely by the way it is 
used. Audio-visual aids have the 
advantage of being easily under- 
stood even by poor readers. 

It should be remembered that 
audio-visual aids are not a com- 
plete program in themselves. Here 
are some suggestions for their use: 

—The user must know his subject 
and be thoroughly familiar with 
the aids. 

—Material must be introduced 
properly. Tell the audience 
what to expect and its signifi- 
cance. 

—Avoid distractions, such as 
noise, improper focus. 

—Don’t use too many devices. 

—Plan the sequence. 

—tTry for exact timing and smooth 
handling. 
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Be sure material is pertinent 
and clearly displayed. 

Audio-visual aids may be rented 
or purchased. Some may be made 
to order by an outside agency or 
within the plant. Homemade aids 
range in price from a few to sev- 
eral thousand dollars. 

Following are some of the aids 
used: 

1. Charts—from 8% x I11 in. to 

30 x 40. in. 

Models, mock-ups, demonstra- 
tions. 

Flannel boards 

Movies. 

Slidefilms. 

Tape recorders and micro- 
phone-equipped dictation ma- 
chines. 

How much did they learn? 
After a meeting in which any of 
the above aids are used, see 
how much the group has learned. 
This may be done by oral ques- 
tions, written tests, or perform- 
ance tests. * * * 


Keeping 
Medical 
Records 


ADEQUATE RECORDS are as 
important in industrial medical 
service as in any business enter- 
prise. Incomplete or inaccurate 
records are almost as useless, as 
none. : 
“Paper work” shouldn’t be 
complicated or time-consumi 

or it may defeat its purpose. 
form which will meet the com- 
pany’s needs can be drawn up by 
the nurse. It may require revision 
from time to time to add new 
items or delete others as dictated 
by experience or changing cir- 
cumstances. 

Data on pre-employment and 
périodic health examinations 
should be included in the medi- 
cal.peeords. Occupational diseases, 
and advice or treatment for non- 
disabling ailments should also be 
recorded. 


Minimum requirements recom- 
mended by the American Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Physicians 
and Surgeons are: 
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STONEHOUSE 
SIGNS 


warn of 


DANGER! 





In your plant ...now...do unmarked 
hazards threaten employees . . . equipment 
... production? 

“ DO N OT — No potential danger is too small 











to be i d.s se si ¢ 
WATCH THE ARC | ignore TONEHOUSE signs warn 0 


EYE HAZARDS— MACHINE HAZARDS— 

FIRE DANGER— RADIATION HAZARDS— 

RESTRICTED AREAS— ELECTRICAL AND FALLING 

poate HAZARDS plus scores of others. Signs are made 

lem=tyiel<inies of enduring, tested materials, and designed 

piste Ada —. to meet American Standard specifications. 
An investment in accident prevention is 

sure to pay handsome rewards in 

man hours saved . . . equipment preserved... 

increased production. 


- And remember, it costs so little! 
(DANGER) 


MOVING sk 
MACHINERY Write today for our free, full-color, 


64 page catalog of thousands of ready-to-ship 
safety signs, plus information about 
custom-printed signs to meet your special needs. 














**Signs since 
1863” 


SIGNS 


STONEHOUSE SIGNS, INC., Stonehouse Building, 9th and Larimer, Denver 4, Colorado: 
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Takes the guesswork 
out of personnel 
and plant safety 


DANGEROUS 
PROPERTIES 


of Industrial Materials 
Edited by N. IRVING SAX 


Consultant on Industrial Safety 
Nuclear Development Corp. of America 


7” x 10” 
1,476 pages 


tal new vol dispels 
virtually all doubts 
i safe prac- 


terials, and compre- 
hensively covers the 
methods involved in 
the protection of per- 
sonnel and equipment. 


oe ee Properties 
is truly a bible of safety 
information. 


Contents: 


ALPHABETICAL LISTING OF OVER 8,500 CHEMICALS 
AND INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS INCLUDING: Syno- 
nym; Description; Formula; Constants; Toxic Haz- 
ard —- ire Hazard; Explosion Hazard; Disaster 
Control; Storage and Handling; Labeling + SHIP- 
PING REGULATION + SYNONYM INDEX 


AND COMPREHENSIVE TEXT SECTIONS ON: TOXI- 
COLOGY AND FIRST AID + VENTILATION CONTROL 
* PERSONNEL PROTECTION AND PERSONAL HY- 
GIENE + ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION + RADIATION 
HAZARDS + INDUSTRIAL FIRE PROTECTION - 
STORAGE AND HANDLING OF HAZARDOUS MATE- 
RIALS + REACTOR SAFEGUARDS + ALLERGIC DIS- 
EASE IN INDUSTRY 


Examine It Free for 10 Days 


oe 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Dept. M-232, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of DANGEROUS Prop- 
ERTIES OF INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS for Free 
Examination. After 10 days, I will send you 
$22.50 plus shipping cost or I will return the 
book and owe nothing. 


SAVE MONEY: Enclose $22.50 with order and Reinhold 

Pays all ovens costs. Same return prvviiege. Please 

add tax on N.Y.C. orders. DO NOT ENCLOSE 
Circle Item No. 2/0—Reader Service Card 
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Medical Records 


1. Personal items (employment 
data) 


. Name and address 
. Shop number 
. Age 
. Sex 
. Race 
. . . Marital status 
2. Plant items (occupational 
data) 
. . Department 
. . Occupation 
. . Previous occupation 
. . Length of employment 
3. Scientific items 
. . Date of examination 
. . Physical examination clas- 
sification 


In some companies, all employ- 
ees returning from absences due 
to physical reasons are cleared 
through the medical department. 
Such cases require the following 
additional data: 


. . Date of onset of symptoms 
. . Date of disability 
. Diagnosis by attending phy- 
sician 
. Name and address of at- 
tending physician 


Certification of fitness for work 
from the attending physician or 
plant physician may also be re- 
quired. This may involve physical 
examination, for which findings 
and conclusions should be in- 
cluded in the records. 


Accident Records 


1. Personal items 
. . Name and address 
. . Shop number 
. Sex 
. Race 
. . . Marital status 
2. Plant items 
. Department 
. . Foreman’s name 
. . Occupation 
. How long employed 
. Physical examination clas- 
sification 
. Were guards provided and 
in place? Could they be 
used? 
. Cause—mechanical or non- 
mechanical 
3. Scientific items 
. . Part of body injured 
. . Nature and extent of injury 
. . Treatment 
4. Economic items 
. . Amount of production time 
lost 


. . Amount of wages lost 

. . Cost of physician, drugs and 
hospital 

. . End results 


Record cards for various classi- 
fications are similar. In some in- 
stances, however, items are added 
to cover special needs. Confusion 
will be avoided if various forms 
are printed on cards of different 
color. 

An orange card would show an 
employee’s pre-employment and 
periodic check-up examinations 
and visits to dispensary for treat- 
ment of nondisabling complaints, 
with date, complaint, diagnosis 
and treatment. 

A blue card might cover ab- 
sences from work for nonoccupa- 
tional physical reasons. 

A yellow card might cover any 
occupational disease—disabling or 
nondisabling. 

A white card would list all dis- 
abling and nondisabling acci- 
dental injuries. 

With these cards, the employee’s 
folder would contain his complete 
health record, easily analyzed un- 
der several important categories. 

With such a set of records kept 
over a year, it would be possible 
to obtain many types of informa- 
tion. For example, by noting the 
ages of accident cases, the doctor, 
nurse or safety director could tell 
whether older or younger work- 
ers suffered more injuries. 


CAMERA preserves evidence of happy 
ending of this man’s explosion story. 
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By running through the cards 
by departments, it is possible to 
pick the danger spots in the plant 
and concentrate on them. 

Helpful information about types 
of injuries could be obtained by 


this method. The number and | 


severity of infections as revealed | 


by the cards might be reason for 


pride or an indication of some | 


flaw in first-aid methods. 
Number of fractures and peri- 


ods of disability, number of treat- | 


ments for complete healing of lac- 


erations could be studied. Many | 
other studies could be made and | 


the findings applied. 
Names and addresses should al- 
ways be recorded. In case an em- 


ployee should be absent the day | 


after treatment, it may be impor- 


tant to learn whether his absence | 


is the result of the injury. A cor- 
rect address on the record facil- 
itates investigation. * * * 


A Better Break for 


The Night Shift 
NIGHT WORK generally is re- 


garded as a necessary evil by both | 


management and employees. An 


occasional person may prefer | 


the night shift for personal rea- 
sons. 

Most workers resent it because 
it upsets their natural habits of 
sleeping and eating and because 
of the disruption of family and 
social life. The small extra pay 
for night work does not com- 
pensate for its disadvantages. 


Rotation of shifts is followed | 
in most companies which operate | 


multiple shifts. 

Most employees realize that 
taking their turn on the night 
shift is necessary but they feel 
that management could improve 
working conditions. 

With modern lighting systems, 
illumination of work places is 
maintained at the same level day 
and night for most operations. 
Food service, first aid facilities 
and transportation are conspicu- 
ous among the difficulties. 

Food service. When the full 
force is not maintained at night, 
the cost of operating the cafeteria 
may be excessive. As a result, 
workers bring their own food, not 
always a balanced meal, and sup- 
plement it with a soft drink from 
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DANGER Read 
va Made 


SIGNS for SAFETY 





available in more than 
2000 stock wordings . . . made for 
lasting service from a choice of materials 
SAFETY in accordance with American Standards 
FIRST Association Specifications for Industrial 
HELP KEEP Accident Prevention Signs Z 35.1 — 1941 


SAFE AND 
radiation machinery 
CLEAN no smoking eye safety 
explosion efficiency 
electrical first aid 
gases — chemicals traffic 


| RESTRICTED elevator construction 


AREA 


AUTHORI2Z 
PERSONNEL [ 


CAUTION 


LOCK ELEVATOR 

BEFORE LOADING 

AND UNLOADING 

READY MADE SIGN COMPANY, INC. 
115-117 WORTH ST. 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Serving industry Since 1861 
Circle Item No. 21|—Reader Service Card 
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< Asi 
SHOWIN 


SIGNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


STANDARD SIGNS, INC. 


3190 £.65" ST., CLEVELAND 4, O. 





WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG SHOWING 
HSAFETY SIGNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


STANDARD SIGNS, INC. 
190 E. 65™ ST. » CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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the vending machine. Unbalanced 
meals, along with the change of 
living habits is said to cause a 
high percentage of digestive trou- 
bles among night workers. 

Workers in some plants have 
facilities for making coffee with 
the company supplying the gas 
or electric plate. Others have 
rolling canteens. 

Vending machines supply milk 
and hot beverages and some ma- 
chines dispense hot foods. 

Box lunch services are avail- 
able at all hours in some localities 
and neighborhood diners and res- 
taurants send in food and coffee 
on order. 


Medical care. Adequate medi- 
cal care at night is another prob- 
lem, especially when a small 
force is employed. Where night 
operations are on a large scale, 
nurses and doctors are often on 
duty. 

Where this is not practicable, 
first-aid service must be given by 
trained laymen, frequently the 
plant guards. Sometimes a doc- 
tor visits the plant at night to 
check the first-aid facilities and 
give physical examinations. 


Transportation. Infrequent bus 
service at night is a common prob- 
lem. For many employees car 
pools are a solution but not all 
employees can take advantage of 
them. Often management is able 
to make some arrangement with 
the transportation company by 
guaranteeing a minimum number 
of riders. 

Sometimes it is possible to lay 
out special routes for buses if 


a number of workers are living 
in certain areas. This is appreci- 
ated by women on night duty 
who, with good reason, are afraid 
to go home alone. When women 
have to work beyond their regu- 
lar shift, some companies pay 
their taxi fare. * * * 


Fire Losses Record 
High in 1957 


THE countrRY’s fire losses hit a 
new record high of $1,275,000,000 
last year. 

Fire deaths in the same period 
totaled 11,300—an increase of 700 
over the 1956 total, but still short 
of a record. 

These are preliminary estimates 
of the nation’s 1957 fire losses as 
compiled by the National Fire 
Protection Association. 

Corresponding NFPA estimates 
for the past year in Canada are 
$135 million loss and 600 deaths. 

In 1956 by comparison, the 
U.S. suffered an estimated 
$1,231,576,000 property loss and 
10,600 fire deaths; Canada, $129,- 
780,000 loss and 601 deaths. 

The 1957 U.S. property damage 
loss of $1,275,000,000 includes 
$1,050,000,000 loss to buildings 
and contents and $225 million loss 
in aircraft, motor vehicles, forest, 
and other non-building fires. Cor- 
responding figures for the pre- 
vious year were $1,016,000,000 
and $215,576,000. 

Approximately 50 per cent of 
last year’s fire deaths—5,650—re- 
sulted from home fires according 
to the fire safety group. Alto- 
gether, the NFPA estimated that 
6,800 fire deaths occurred in 
buildings and 4,500 in circum- 


ror sarery’s sake sec DAV-SON 
METAL WARNING SIGNS! 


IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
These colorful safety messages get at- 
tention to put extra impact into your 


safety campaign! Reproduced in long- 
woovlen te enamel on metal. Over 
300 different titles in stock. ORDER 
TODAY! 


DAV-SON "SAFETY DIRECTOR” 
FLASHER-LIGHT Bulletin Board 


LS 
DAV: 
= q ON 


Insist on Genuine DAV-SON 


Only DAV-SON has the removable, Cork-Backed BULLETIN BOARDS 


changeable-letter panel so you can 
quickly, easily, as 
often as you like. Chrome metal frame, 
complete with bulb, flasher, UL cord, 
250 letters and numerals. Now in sin- 


change messages 


Compel Attention ie or double-face units. 


Largest selection of types 
and sizes for indoor or 
outdoor use. Hardwood 
or metal frames, with or 
without locking glass 
doors or illumination 


WRITE TODAY for big FREE 1958 Catalog. Dealer inquiries Invited 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 


Dept. NS, 311 N. DESPLAINES ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


ow in Our 25th Year of QuolityService 
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stances other than buildings (cars, 
airplanes, boats, field fires, etc.). 

The worst loss-of-life fire of 
1957 occurred when a nursing 
home in Warrenton, Mo., burned 
February 17, 1957. There were 72 
fatalities. 

The year’s biggest loss in terms 
of property damage was a rubber 
reclaiming factory in Butler, N. J. 
It was destroyed by fire on Febru- 
ary 26, 1957 for a total loss of $12 
million. 


Third Sanitation Show 


To Meet in Philadelphia 


A greatly expanded approach to 
problems of industrial and build- 
ing sanitation is foreseen in the 
3rd National Industrial and Build- 
ing Sanitation Maintenance Show, 
according to the Institute of San- 
itation Management, sponsors of 
the show. 

The 1958 show, produced and 
managed by Orkin Expositions 
Management of New York, will 
take place in Convention Hall in 
Philadelphia, November 3-6, 1958. 

“This show definitely offers a 
marketing potential still largely 
untapped by many manufac- 
turers,” stated J. Lloyd Barron, 
director of sanitation for National 
Biscuit Company, and president 
of the Institute of Sanitation Man- 
agement. The Institute came into 
being in October 1957 through the 
merger of other groups. Local 
chapters have become active in 
New York, Chicago, Washington, 
D.C., Detroit and Los Angeles. 

This will be the show’s first ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia, after 
previous showings in New York 
and Chicago. It is designed partic- 
ularly for the executive who spec- 


ifies the purchase and/or buys 
industrial and building sanitation 
products and equipment. 

Because of the latter’s expanded 
responsibility, his interests now 
include not only corrective main- 
tenance (cleaning equipment, 
etc.) but also preventive mainte- 
nance (structural products and 
building materials, i.e., paints, 
floor tiles, ladders) . 


Ask Information on 
Research Projects 


The Research Information Com- 
mittee of the American Institute 
of Industrial Engineers is starting 
to secure abstracts of research 
performed in the period July 1, 
1952, to July 1, 1957. Information 
will be solicited from universities, 
industrial organizations, research 
institutions, and non-profit organ- 
izations, including government 
agencies and professional societies. 
The information collecting pro- 
gram will provide a valuable serv- 
ice to industry and universities 
and especially to industrial en- 
gineers. 

Research abstracts are to be col- 
lected in the areas of: work 
measurement, methods, plant en- 
gineering, human engineering, en- 
gineering economics, organization 
planning, industrial statistics, pro- 
duction control, data processing, 
operations research, and cost 
analysis. 

The committee will appreciate 
all information on Industrial En- 
gineering research, about which it 
might gather more specific details. 
Write: Research Information Com- 
mittee, AIIE, Department of In- 
dustrial Engineering, Washington 
University, St. Louis 5, Mo. 











MANUFACTURERS 


of the WORLD’S FINEST 
AWARDS 


Plaques designed and made to order. Let 
House of Williams years of experience help 


you. 


Complete engraving service—Trophies— 
Cups * Paper Weights * Medals * Pins 


Write for free Catalog Dept. NS-3 


FREE ESTIMATES 
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MAKE IT Y(}|}R AWARD 


Safety Award... 


now personalized 


Honor Award... 
now personalized 


Your company 
name—trade- 
mark—slogan 
beautifully re- 
produced on all 
ball point pens 
and pencils 
Your choice of 
colors 

Your Safety 
slogan 


NEW... 


SLIM LINE . . 


BALL POINT 
PENS AND 
PENCILS 
AVAILABLE 
IN SETS OR 
SEPARATELY 


Award Incentives 
makes it your award 


New national sales force 
New coverage in all 
principal cities 

New manufacturing 
facilities 

New incentive program- 
ming ideas 





Award Incentives Inc. 
200 William Street New York 38, N. Y. 


(Have a representative call. 
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Twenty-second Annual Safety Equipment Issue 








(Titles of sections in bold face) 


Abrasive blasting: 106, 110 
Absorbents, oil and grease: 130 
Acid handling: 146, 150 
Air-borne bacteria: 76 

Air conditioning for crane cabs: 207 
Aisle markers: 74, 124 

Alarms, fire: 224 

Antiseptics, first-aid: 252 
Aprons: 134 

Asphyxia hazards: 112 
Athlete’s foot: 49 
Audiometers: 82 

Awards and incentives: 260 


Belts, industrial safety: 154 
auto seat: 207 
Belts and Shafting: 238 
Boatswain’s chair: 154 
Body protection: 134, 146 
Breathing apparatus, self-contained: 98 
Bridge plates: 191 
Brooms: 74 
Brushes: 74 
Bulletin boards: 261 


Cafeterias: 66 
Cans, safety: 56 
waste: 74 
Canteens: 66 
Car movers: 208 
Cartridge respirators: 98 
Chains: 188 
Circuit breakers: 213 
Civilian defense: 228 
Cleaners, vacuum: 29 
Cleansers, skin: 52 
germicidal: 68 
waterless: 68 
Clothing, protective: 146 
welders’: 149 
Coatings, translucent: 166 
Cold weather precautions: 243 
Color: 20, 30, 32 
Combustible gas indicators: 236 
Compounds, non-fogging: 96 
Construction, fire-resistant: 242 
Conveyors: 183 
Cranes, portable: 183 
Creams, protective: 52, 150 


Cups, paper: 64 
Cuspidors: 69, 230 
Cutting oils: 52 
Cyclones: 72 


Decals: 264 
Deodorants: 76 
Detergents: 75 
Disinfectants: 76 
Dishwashing: 67 
Dispensaries, medical: 249 
records: 250 
Distribution of equipment: 3 
Driers, electric hand: 68 
Drinking water: 62 
Dust collectors: 71 


Ear protectors: 80 
Electrical equipment: 152, 205 
Electrostatic precipitation: 72 
Entrances and exits: 18 
Examinations, medical: 248 
Exhaust purifiers: 198 
Exhaust systems: 71 

purifiers: 198 
Extension lamps: 211 
Extinguishers, first-aid: 217 
Extinguishing systems, fixed: 224 
Eye conservation: 92 
Eyesight testing equipment: 92 


Face shields: 96 

Falls: 19 

Fans and blowers: 71 

Fatigue: 88 

Filter lenses: 116 

Filters, air: 71 

Filter respirators: 98 

Fire, brigades: 228 
detection: 224 
doors: 242, 244 
fighting methods: 216 
in metals: 243 

First-Aid kits: 250 

Flameproofing fabrics: 172 

Flammable liquids: 56 

Floors, care of: 129 
coatings: 128, 129, 130 
machines: 29 
materials: 19, 24 





Weather titel 
BAKLD ENAMEL 


STANDARD REGULATION 
SIGNS OF ALL KINDS FOR 
SAFETY ano EFFICIENCY 


PRAIRIE STATE PRODUCTS CO. **erexes ect 
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Food service: 66, 271 
Foot protection: 135 
guards: 140, 152 
Fountains, drinking: 64 
eye: 49 
wash: 48 
Fungus infections: 49 
Fuses: 212 
Fuse pullers: 212 


Gas masks: 96 
Germicidal lamps: 132 
Goggles: 118 
Grating: 26 
Grounding, protective: 
Guards, machine: 200 
materials for: 201 
photoelectric: 202 
power-transmission: 
pull-back: 201 
sweep: 200 
radioactive: 201 
transparent plastic: 201 
woodworking: 202 


Hand creams: 52, 150 

Hand leathers: 150 

Hands and arms: 76 

Harnesses, safety: 154 

Head protection: 114, 158 
for women: 116 

Hearing aids: 86 
examinations: 82, 86 

Heat: 59 

Helmets, welding: 116 

High-voltage equipment: 

Hoists: 183 

Hoods: 116 

Hose masks: 100 

Hot weather hygiene: 59 

Housekeeping and Maintenance: 27 

Hydrants: 216 


Industrial Health Engineering: 47 
Inhalators: 254 


Janitor’s supplies: 74 


Ladder shoes: 42 
stabilizers: 42 
Ladders, fixed: 26 
crows nest: 41 
light metal: 40 
portable wood: 36 
Lamps, filament: 23 
fluorescent: 22 
germicidal: 132 
mercury vapor: 23 
Landscaping: 126 





SAFETY DIRECTOR 


National Service Organization AAA-l, 
coast-to-coast, headquartered in Atlanta. 
Age to 40. Must be persuasive speaker 
with record of achievement in employee 
safety programs involving automotive equip- 
ment, personal safety, and chemicals. Heavy 
travel — outstanding opportunity, all em- 
ployee benefits provided. Submit complete 
resume to Box 437, NATIONAL SAFETY 
NEWS. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


New Patented Pneumatic Tourniquet. Hun- 
dreds now in use by Industrial and Commer- 
cial Safety Depts., Fire, Police Depts., and 
Ambulance Corps. Can be carried with 
other lines. Pays high comm. on protected 
territories. The Sohl Company, 1636 W. 
Hunting Park Ave., Phila. 40, Penna. 
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Leg protection: 152 
Lighting: 20 

emergency: 168 

protective: 18 
Linemen’s equipment: 152 
Lockers: 48, 69 
Lubrication, wire rope: 195 
Lunchrooms: 66 


Machine Operation and Guarding: 199 
Maintenance work: 29 
Manuals, employee: 266 
Masks, canister: 98 
hose: 100 
Materials Handling: 179 
manual methods: 181, 197, 198 
Mats, floor: 25 
Medical and Health Service: 245 


Section 11—Safety Promotion and Training 


Meetings, Safety: 268 
Metal fires: 243 
Mittens: 150 
Models, three dimensional: 17 
Mops: 74 
Motors: 205 
explosion-proof: 205 


Night work: 271 
Noise control: 77 
Non-fogging compounds: 96 


Oil absorbents: 130 
Over-current devices: 212 


Paint, reflection values: 30 
rust inhibiting: 132 
luminous: 132 











Safety Selling 


Because It’s Always New! 


PERMANENT 
SIGNS CAN'T 
APPROACH IT. 


COPY CHANGED 
IN MINUTES 
WITHOUT USING 
LADDERS. 


One of the installations for Commonwealth 


Edison Co., Chicago, by C. J. Electric Co. 


WAGNER SIGN SERVICE, INC. 


356 S. Hoyne Avenue 


Chicago 12, Ilinois 


Please send free Safety Manual. 











CITY & STATE 
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Circle Item No. 219—Reader Service Card 
Pallets: 182 Toilets: 69 
Parking: 17 Tools, hand: 206 
Pedestrian traffic: 124 press feeding: 201 
Personal Protection—Part 1: 91 marking: 208 
Personal Protection—Part 2: 133 non-sparking: 209 
Photoelectric cells: 202 portable power: 210 
Photography: 260 Towels: 68 
Piping identification: 32 service: 69 
Plant Layout and Construction: 15, 18 Tractors: 182 
Plant Protection: 215 Transportation, employee: 17, 272 
Plastics: 168 of injured: 252 
Poison ivy: 255 Trash containers: 74 
Posters: 262 Trucks, hand: 182, 197 
Precipitators, electrostatic: 72 power: 182 
Presses, power: 200 
Projection equipment: 260 Ultraviolet radiation: 76 
Publications, employee: 266 Urinals: 69 
Purchasing: 3 


nis? Oe: Vacuum cleaners: 29 
= Stic ing Radiations, ionizing: 8 Vending machines: 66 
Exposure limits: 170 Ventilation: 50 
Radioactive guards: 201 Vibration: 79 
Safet Si ns materials: 173 Visual aids: 260 
mae: a =a Visual tests: 92, 118 
ecords, medical: 
Satety Signs without mails, screws, | Respirators, filter: 98 Washrooms: 48 
or tools. They stick and stay stuck air-line: 100 Watchmen: 224, 228 


to any surface. R P - - ee 
est periods: 67 supervisory service: 224 
The signs you need are among the 
500 different Brady Self -Sticking Rest rooms: 70 Wax, floor: 129 
Accident Prevention Signs. Wordings, | Resuscitation: 253 Weed control: 236 
colors, and sizes are recommended fiber: 192 Wetti . 230 
and approved by ASA and NSC. Rope, r: 19 etting agents: 
Write for free samples and Catalog wire: 184 Wipers, industrial: 76 


145-D. so ; 
Self-Sticking Warning Stripes are Rust prevention: 132 Wire rope: 184 
Wiring: 206 


fast — right off the roll : a 
Sfipes in 2 sealed-in plastic colors. Safety Promotion and Training: 259 Wemnen in industey: 198 
les and PB ulle tin 143 x te te ne i 2 headwear: 116 
P a ca Sanitary equipment and supplies: 29 hen 
am delivery. Distributors in 150 Saws, clveular: 208 Wood preservatives: 43 
W. H. Brady Co. “ Scaffolds: 44 X-ray apparatus and service: 248 


780 W. Glendale Ave., Milwavkee 9, Wis. Separators, dynamic: 72 
Shields, plastic face: 96 -e 
welding: 116 Pe ee | a ee 


PREVENT BACK INJURY! wire mesh: 96 
ai ia won way | Seen : 
shock-resisting: 140 
ENGINEERS 


spark proof: 140 

wood sole: 140 
Showers: 48 

emergency: 49 
Signs, safety: 263 


reflectorized: 264 

Tt ” Skids: 182 
Skin cleansers: 49 
E Skin infections: 52 


Slings, chain: 191 

fiber rope: 192 

wire rope: 186, 194 
Smoking: 74, 230 
Lifting heavy objects the wrong way | Snake bite kits: 250, 254 
can cause hernias and severe back | Soap: 49, 75 


injuries. “Lifty," the animated train- Soles and heels, slip-resistant: 140 
Solvents: 56 
ing tool that really puts a point | oot bcorbers: 79 


across, dramatically shows your work- meters: 78 


ers just how such injuries are caused | Spats: 152 
by incorrect lifting . . . and shows | Spontaneous ignition: 240 


them how to lift the right way, with Pea automatic: 224 
the legs instead of the bac’ back. Static electricity: 234, 237 
. Steam cleaning units: 74 
24” high, sturdy wooden construction. | Storage: 124 


2 models available; clear lacquer or | Stretchers: 252 











Foreign Employment 


Career opportunities for graduate 
engineers with minimum 5 years 
practical safety engineering experi- 
ence in oil operations, heavy in- 
dustrial or chemical industries. Must 
know A.P.I. codes and be familiar 
with hazards peculiar to oil indus- 


try. One capable of pr ting pro- | 





grams; another to provide staff 
safety designs and process engi- 
neering service for over-all com- 
pany operations. High salary plus 
liberal all-inclusive benefits condu- 
cive to large savings. Excellent 
community facilities. 


Write outlining personal history 
and work experience. Please in- 
clude telephone number. 


Recruiting Supervisor, Box 263 


i q Suggestion systems: 262 
salisinansects ra ign ARABIAN AMERICAN 


Sweatbands: 96 OIL COMPANY 
TRAINING AIDS Sweepers, magnetic: 74 ' 505 PARK AVENUE | 


235 Iroquois Road power: 74 NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


Sweeping compounds: 131 
Hillside, Illinois Switches, electric: 213 i EE 
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WHAT'S NEW 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL SERVICES 





Operation Safety 


The May Operation Safety em- 
phasis— Vehicle Maintenance — 
offers communities one of the 
finest opportunities for a success- 
ful public participation program 
during the entire year. 

Vehicle Safety-Checks stress 
accident prevention through prop- 
er maintenance and give drivers 
a chance to “do something” for 
traffic safety—an opportunity 
welcomed by more drivers than 
is often realized. 

In addition to the actual safety- 
checks and the benefits derived 
from them, these programs give 
officials and safety councils an ex- 
cellent opening for a direct pub- 
lic education campaign to a will- 
ing and, in a sense, a captive 
audience. 

Periodic vehicle inspection as 
prescribed by law should be the 
ultimate goal in all states but 
public interest and acceptance can 
be built first by voluntary safety 
checks. 

Recognizing this need and its 
importance to the safety of the 
community, business and indus- 
trial firms have an opportunity to 
give their full support to a com- 
munity safety-check campaign. 

Many plants have conducted 
such checks for their own em- 
ployees on their own parking 
grounds. In some cases where an 
industrial parking lot is available 
for a large scale safety-check, 
plants have offered their grounds 
to the community for such a pro- 
gram. 

Business and industry can help 
support the drive in many other 
ways—by publicity, by distribut- 
ing posters and leaflets, and by 
arranging public exhibits and 
demonstrations. 
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@wearreowaet savevrer COumert 


T-1010-C 25” x 38” 
T-1011-A 812" x 11%" 


The Vehicle Maintenance pro- 
gram can be an important part 
of a company’s off-the-job safety 
program and will help the com- 
pany Back the Attack on Traffic 
Accidents on still one more front 
in the nationwide drive to curb 
traffic accidents. 

The National Safety Council 
has available for the Vehicle 
Maintenance program two fea- 
tured posters and a _ two-color, 
3% by 6” leaflet. In addition, the 
council has introduced two new 
posters this month. 

One, pointing up the danger of 
social drinking, shows a traffic 
court judge saying “Even a Little 
Drinking Dulls Driving Judg- 
ment.” The other, aimed at young 
bike riders, shows a boy standing 
with his bicycle and dreaming of 
the day when he will drive a car. 
The copy says “Safe Driving 
Habits Start Early.” 

All of these materials are avail- 
able from National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 
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Nightmare in Korea 


Each safety director, engineer 
and inspector should have the op- 
portunity to spend some time, even 
if it be for a short while, in this 
land of non-conformists to acci- 
dent prevention rules. 


If it did nothing else, it would 
increase his gratitude for guarded 
machinery, workers who will wear 
their protective eye-glasses most 
of the time, drivers who will abide 
by the codes of the road occasion- 
ally and generally all conditions 
and acts he takes for granted in 
his respective locale. 


Oddly enough, the Korean 
drivers who work for the US. 
Army and who have been trained 
at this command consistently at- 
tain a lower motor vehicle acci- 
dent rate than the American 
military driver. The same is true 
in the case of the “other” type 
of accident rate. 


Our problem, outside of con- 
vincing the American driver that 
he cannot drive as if he were back 
home, is to convince the Korean 
officials that it is mandatory that 
their civilian drivers, pedestrians, 
ox-cart operators etc., must be 
educated so that they realize the 
traffic problem. Korea has not had 
motor vehicles in any number for 
very long, consequently the people 
can’t realize that a vehicle will 
not stop on a dime nor do they 
realize that its maneuverability is 
limited. As a result of this lack 
of knowledge many of them will 
not attempt to avoid a vehicle, and 
oftentimes it appears that they 
are actually defying the driver. 


These are but a few of the prob- 
lems, but they say the first hun- 
dred years are the hardest and 
the safety man who stays here 
for very long will attain that mark 
away ahead of schedule. 


—Leonarp J. GRINDLAND, Safety 
Director, Pusan Area Command 





%* Look to this page each month 
for latest news about NSC 
services. Address request for 
additional information, sam- 

,» oF ices to the Mem- 
ip ice Division. 

















Fora More Succeryful Porter Program 


JUMBO POSTER for MAY 1958 


The Jumbo poster, issued monthly, is designed for ovtdoor use and is available to members 
on annual subscription but is not stocked. Its actual size is 9 11 by 11° 8 


SAFETY BANNER FOR MAY, 1958 


Here is the attention-getting, monthly cloth banner. Available in two types—indoor 
and outdoor—both are identical in size (10 feet long by 40 inches high), have the 
same general message and multi-color design. Indoor type is of sturdy drill with 
grommets for easy hanging, while the outdoor banner is of extra heavy drill, 
with wind vents, and has strong stitched-in rope for durability. 


yp OSTER program aids minia- 
tured on this and the following 
pages are NEW — shown here for 
the first time. Those illustrated in 
one color are actually printed in two 


or more colors. 


Also, be sure to refer to the new 
1958 directory section of occupational 
posters (December 1957 issue, Na- 
tional Safety News) which contains 
an excellent selection of 756 posters 


on a greater variety of subjects. 


DRIVE DEFENSIVELY 


@wartomat savety counecre 


V-1311-A 8'2 x 11% 
This new four color poster is illustrative of the 
72 four color posters shown in the 1958 Poster 
Directory 
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Posters below are printed in two or more colors 
(Avaitable only in sizes indicated) 
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‘i 
Oust CLEAN UP 
TIME 














vee met A rooteme Fe 
@wartenwat savery coumerts Omarionar sarety councre 


1314-B 17x23 17x23 
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| Beware, 
of ¢ 


1 (0th 


NOTHING ee 
DAMAGED 


TUE 


except the ' = =— SAFER 


= : a SERVICE 

3 STATION 

= ‘ OPERATION 
= ; ‘we > 

= ) i 


PRINTED NUS A rere HEA 
Q@watriGwar Sarety coumers @Qeariowat sarety coumerse 


1109-A 8%4x11% 2 1309-A 8%4x11% 





TULL EEL 
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where Joe 
walked under 

a 

suspended load/ 


wi 


CCF 


EQUIPMENT | 


ALLL 


. ar i c ont ELEC 
aks io Ust yf 


a 
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Pete A 
@warteomat sarvety counmerte 


1177-A 8’ax11% 


ere meta 
Qwarionwar savraetry counmets @uwartewat savretry counmerse 


1241-A 8'ex11'2 1268-A B’axll'2 





VOLVED DAUADANA EE EEE 


Electrotypes of payroll inserts can be furnished in all poster illustrations shown above. 
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Posters below are printed in two or more colors 


(Available oniy in sizes indicated) 








THIS SYMBOL MEANS 
RADIO-ACTIVITY 


= Toorv's| + —— 
Mm), pls. | | REMEMBER IT! 


roots ree. 6 & Pare HA 
ONMATIONAL SarETY cCOUNMEIL Quariowart savery coumere 


1273-A 8'2x11'2 1274-A 8'%2x112 




















CL CLC I ! t 1 LE Ht | TUTTLE RL LL 








LITTLE drinking 
- reduces your 
driving 
judgment! 
































PRINTED US A 
@uearr~onwmat sarety counmecere 


' ipa re T-1315-C 
1067-A 8%x11% 1304-A 8'2x11'2 T-1316-A 84x11 


SUVDUMORDUNNOAAUATU AA UOUONUDEOOOGLLAUETDEOT ONL ENU HHT EON ATA 








V-1295-A 82x11 V-1297-A 812x112 = V-1296-A 842x112 
Electrotypes of payroll inserts can be furnished in all poster illustrations shown above. 
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T° THE SAFETY MAN, one of his 

most important and significant jobs 
is the selection of equipment for safe- 
guarding his workers. But—he can’t 
do this job properly and avoid wasted 
time and effort without a complete, 
easy-to-use and up-to-date reference 
on what to buy and where to get it. 

The “Directory of Safety Equipment 
Sources” and the “Classified Safety 
Product Index” are tailor-made tools 
that provide the information immedi- 
ately. Just look up the product in the 
Classified Index — there are over 600 
categories from Abrasives to Wrenches 
—and pick any or all of the sources. 
You'll find the company name and ad- 
dress—along with distributors, branch 
offices, and representatives—in the 
Sources Directory. 

In addition, there are complete de- 
scriptions of many of the products in 
the advertising pages of this issue. Ad- 
vertising page numbers are listed by 
the boldface company listings and in 
the Advertisers’ Index. 








IN SECTION 12: 
Directory of Safety Equip- 


PRODUCT 
and SOURCE 
DIRECTORIES 








directory of safety equipment sources 


ANN 1 


-A-— Hudson Supply Co., 1414 24th St., Bakersfield, Roberts-Boice Paper Co., 40 Cottage St., Pough- 
Calif. keepsie, N. Y. 
San Joaquin Paper & Janitor Supply Co., 459 Lenahan Sales Co 62 Ford 8&t Rochester 
ti : Van Ness Ave., Fresno, Calif. N. 
Acme P Equip. Co. Long Beach Janitor Supply Co., 222 E. Ana Bee Maintenance Supply Co., 1500 Crane 8t., 
Y 


209 ma .. South Haven, Mich. heim Ave., Long Beach, Calif Se rtady, N. Y. E . ; 
' Kelemazeo St., Sou . Easterday Supply Co., 1150 W. 4th S8t., Los } : . E., Co., 621 8. West St., Syra 


: Angeles, Calif. ruse, N. Y. 
eae me ag ~ ” 2 Empire Chemical Co., 715 Lamar 8t., Los Rohner Co., 763-75 8. High St., Akron, Ohio 
2 P., = Ltd., 2627 Seventh Ave. 8S Angeles, Calif. Continental Chemical Co., 2750 Grand Ave 
» a. ae ‘ 7 Supply Co., 2798 Sunset Cleveland, Ohio 
Saw ep 4 Co., 1727 Huntsville ss | + By ~# calif. ¥ Lincoln American Cleaning Equip. Co., 2032 W 
Ke ngham a . x 33 1s Ave., Redding, Schaaf Rd., Cleveland, O) 
Fire yo Ee & Safety Co., 1114 W. Mark Magic - ane 5m, SE Sine ¥4 Thompson's Supply Co., Sixth & Patterson Blvd., 
ham, Little Ark. _ . Ty Sidener Co., 2114 K St., Sacramento, Calif. Dayton, Ohio 
Brenton Kquipment Co., 374 Brannan St., San Kleen-Line Corp., 2050 8. Main St., Santa Ana, Powell Co., Inc., 221-223 8. Main St., Lima 
» Ce « 0 
ag 7 Safety Equipment Co., 7223 S. Main Kleen Line Corp., 141 8. E. St., San Bernard- Melloe! raft Co., 1320 Locust St., Toledo, Ohio 
Angeles, Calif. = Calif. Youngstown Chemical, Inc., 2621 Market St 
sates 4 -— of Florida, 9505 Florida masteneay Supply Co., Fell & Gough Sts., San Youngstown, Ohio 
Ave., . . Francisco, Calif. Miller-Norris, Inc., 11 N. E. Second St., Okla 
Guardian Safety "Bauipmen Co., 1091 Euclid American Sanitary Prod. Co., 1514 Arapahoe St., homa City, Okla. 
Atl . Se eR , Denver, Colo. Moulder-Oldham Co., 216 N. Denver St., Tulsa 
Univeraal Safety y Bauiment Co., 5115 W. Diver Auburn Chemical Co., 643 Main St., Middletown, . Okla idea meh & . 
5: G Conn. Sasterday Supply Co., 2 N. Hancock St 
Standard " industrial Products Co., 920 N. Gar- Superior Sanitary Supply Co., 306 Shipley St., Portland, 
‘ - Wilmington, Del. Class Janitor Supply Co., 1633 Airport Rd 
1109 8. Preston St., Lawton Brothers, 11 Florida Ave., Jacksonville, Allentown, Pa 
Fla. Lehrman, ‘+ J., & Sons, 323 Broad St., Har- 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co., 3615 Capitol Lien Chemical Co., 2727 N. W. 79th St., Miami, ; 
Hts. Ave., Baton Rouge, La Fla ABCO, ¥ "705 5th Ave., McKeesport, 
General Equipment Corporation, 261 Franklin Lawton Brothers, 2311 N. Orange Ave., Orlando Howard J., Co., 1908 Walnut 8t., 
St.. Boston, Mass. eters Fla. Philadelphia, Pa. 
— Equipment Co., 192 Conant Ave., Mid-Fla Chemical Co., 1010 St. Michael St., Galer & Hults, Inc., 20 W. Hortter St., Phila 
roit, Mich. zat Tallahassee, Fla. deiphia, Pa. 
Continental Safety Equipment Inc., 1551 Selby Lenfesty Supply Co., Box 3276, Twiggs & Meri- Keystone Wiper & Supply Co., 1308 N. 3rd St 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. - dian, Tampa, Fla. Philadelphia, Pa 
— | “pee 17 E. 3ist St., Kansas Puritan Chemical Co., 916-32 Ashby St., N. W., Archer Paper Co., P. 0. Box 831, Chattanooga 
y, Atlanta enn. 
see Incorporated, 2608 Olive St., St. Louis, Lien Chemical Co., 9229 W. Grand Ave., Frank- Carroll Paper Co.. 330 Hollywood St., Jackson 
= lin Park, Til. Tenn 
Big Hor * Hom Sesply Co., Ine., P.O. Box 1493 Riddiford Bros., Inc., 308 W. Randolph St., Institutional Sanitary Supply, 2107 Grand Ave 
illings, Mont. Chicago, Tl. W., Knoxville, Ten 
a Safety Equipment Co., 400 8S. Jeffer Turner Products Co., 1059 N. Liberty St., Elgin, aeke. Robert W., 1221 "y Perkins Rd., Mem 
son St., Orange, N. J I phis, Tenn 
New Jersey Safety Equipment Ce 299 Park Lien Chemical Co., 1642 Warehouse Rd., Rock Nashville Prod. Co., 158 2nd Ave. North 
Ave., East Orange, N. J. ford, Tl. Nashville, Tenn 
The Watson Company, 1443 Main St., Buffalo Maintenance Supply Co., 1013 15th E. Jefferson Austin Chemical Co., 401 Lavaca St., Austin 
N. St., Springfield, Tl. Texas 
Acme Safety Products (Co., 387 Storer Ave Moellering Supply Co., 105 E. Columbia, Ft Germalene Chemical Co., Inc., P. O. Box 18221 
Akron, Wayne, Ind Houston, Texas 
Williams & Co., Inc., 3231 Fredonia Ave., Cin Moellering Supply Co., 169-75 E. Marion St Germalene Chemical Co., Inc., 2375 Linson St 
_cinnati, Ohio mi ‘ Elkhart, Ind. Beaumont, Texas 
Williams & Co., t., 3700 Perkins Ave., Cleve Pro-Tex-All Co., 223 N. W. Second 8t., Evans Corpus Christi Janitor Supply Co., 122 N 
> ville, Ind. Staples, Corpus Christi, Texas 
Inc., 900 Williams Ave., Globe Industrial Supplies, 546 W. Washington Bell Chemical Co., 1421 Levee St., Dallas, Texas 
Colu 4 St., Indianapolis, Ind. Marquis Supply Co., 811 Ave. H, Lubbock, Texas 
= .» Ine., 946 Kane St., Toledo, General Supply Co., 219-221 W. Main S8t., Davis atts Co., 1023 Morales Si., San Antonio, 
mi Muncie, Ind. Texa 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co., 1742 S. Main Lien Chemical Co.. 2828 8. Main St., South Magic “Chemical Co., 135 E. Second St., South 
St., Tulsa, Okla. ; Bend, Ind. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Munnell & Sherrill, Inc., 1163 N.E. 63rd Ave Lee's School Supply, 119 8. 3rd St., Terre Haute, United Janitor Supply Co., 2307 Fifth Ave 
Portland, Ore. Ind. Seattle, Wash 
a Safety Supply Co., 816 S.E. Haw Capital Sanitary Supply Co., 111-llth St., Des Custom Laboratories, N. 715 Lincoln St Spo- 
rne Blvd., Portland, Ore. Moines, Iowa kane, Wash 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co., 214-216 8 Midland Laboratories, 210 Jones St., Dubuque, Wright Industrial Supply Co., 1638 Willow St., 
45th St., Philadelphia, Pa lowa Green Bay 
Industrial Products Company, 2820 N. Fourth Harris Janitor Supply Co., P. O. Box 1437, 820 Flint, E. R., & Co., 1000 N. Milwaukee St 
St., we wren Pa Pearl St., Sioux City, Iowa RMitweukee. Wis 
William & Co., hie, 901 Pennsylvania Ave Pur-O-Zone Chemical Co., Box 227, Lawrence, C3 as Co., 1710 W. Stewart Ave., Wausau 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Kans wi 
Federal Laboratories, Inc., Box H, Saltsburg Louistiile Chemical Co., 601 E. Jefferson, Louis- Flint. BE. R., & Co., 113 N. Hamilton St 
ville, Ky. Madison, Wis. 
Safety Equipment Distributing Co., 832 W Bancroft Paper Co.: Camosun Building _Bexviee. 130 Kingston St 
Main Ave., Knoxville, Tenn, 2 1100 Choctaw St., Baton Rouge, La Victoria, B.C nada 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co., 3570 Flaxiey P. O. Box 2925, Monroe, La Cirele Sales oer Supplies, Ltd 472 Mile 
Dr., Dallas, Tex. ‘ 1017 Calliope, New Orleans, La. St., Kitehner, Ont., Canada 
—"a Safety, Equipment Co., 200 Sandman 308 Strand, Shreveport, La Wyant & Co., 489 Dupont St., Toronto, Ont 
Houston, Tex. a Fiteh Dustdown Co., 801 8. Howard, Baltimore, Canada 
Universal Safety & Fire Eqpt. Inc 727 S.W Md. Cartier Chemical Co Ltd., 445 2ist Ave 
Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah _ Merit Paper & Chemical, 57 Regent St., Cam- Lachine, Montreal, Canada 
Richmond Tire & Rubber Co. Ine., 7th & Leigh bridge, Mass. 
Sts., Richmond, Va. Wilcox, Robert A., Co., 22 Bedford St., Fall 
om s Bmaaad Co., 115 Blanchard St., Seat iver, 8. Advance Glove Mfg. Co 
.. 56 Hampden 8t., Spring- 2 : 
sy 2 Equipment Co., 3155 8. 7th St d, Mas: /- — 901 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit 26, Mich. 
lwaukee ise. 3 2 ' Ave , 
Bell Blectricord f Safety oui. Co., 11 Wat a Brothers, 1205 Beaufait Ave., Detroit, BRANCH OFFICES: 
nmson Ave. oronto, Ont. Can Fast, .. & Sons, 1515 Madison St., Grand 1700 Maple St., Rome, Ga 
- = . ), . 
Butler Optical ber a 1520 Mountain St Se ag ES an see N. Greenview, Chicago 14, Ill 
, = Myers, ° *9 oe Jde arshna . aul, » oO $0 ’ 
Ltd., 110 Alexander St., Vancou an fe ae aoe, EY 
. C., Canada >. M., & Sons, 340 Highway No. 7, 
Gaspro Ltd., Pp. O. Box 2454, Honolulu, T. H ae, Minn. 
we. 4 — Jackson Paper Co., Drawer 8007, W. Jackson Alan Wood Steel Co. 
, Sta., Jackson, Miss. 
Newell Paper Co., P. 0. Box 2089, Meridan, P. O. Box 112, Conshohocken, Pa. 


e iss 
Acoustical Engineering Corp. Bancroft Paper Co., Brenham. Ave., Natchez BRANCH OFFICES: 
Mell Miss 7 Ww. 9 A 
138 ie Esperson Bidg., P. O. Box 1735, Waite ‘Castle Janitor Supply Co., 458 8. Rob- = ab -= ' = ae 
Houston 2, Texas erson, Springfield. Mo. ‘ 2 '. 1018 Boulevard N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Coens Chemical --__Inc., 1470 8. 131 State St.. Bost M 
Vandeventer Ave., St. . Mo. 31 State St., Doston, Mass. 
: Pro Chemical Co., 5156 Delmar, St. Louis, Mo 427 New Center Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
oe oo w. — er er —— Co., 1605 Tower Grove Ave., 2200 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
4 . Box 24 v = A ou a 1315% Hertel Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
248, Avoca, N. Y K- ts b Senemneany Co., P. O. Box 1935, Billings, 60 Ss tind St., New York, N. Y. 
oO M B. Lund Co., 301 W. First St., Havre P.O. Box 116, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Advance Floor Machine Co. Mont. : 7016 Euclid Ave., Room 201, Cleveland, Ohiw 
Kelso Chemical Co., 117 N. Ninth St., Lincoln, 1 Bala Ave., Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 
4100 Washington Ave. North, Neb. : : 505 Highland Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Minneapolis 12, Minn. Clan a Co., 310 Market St., Camden, New 1203 Prudential Bidg., Houston, Texas 
607-608 Richmond Fed. Bidg., Richmond, Va 
418 Eighth Ave., North, Seattle, Wash. 


Pa 





Je 
DISTRIBUTORS: Ford Distributors, 60 Robbinwood Terrace, Lin- 
me = . . den . 
Certified Prod. Co., 2300 ist Ave. So., Birming- Hale Sanitary Supply Co., 1401-1418 12th 8t. 130 Commissioners St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


ham, Ala. > 

: Albuquerque, N. M. P.O. Box 1160, Montreal, Quebec, Canad 

McKesson Robbins, 453 St. Anthony St., Mobile, crandail Supply Co., 77 State St., Binghamp- al, Q ‘anada 
Ala. DISTRIBUTORS: 


227 ® ie . ™, 99 
=o eee Se. 2276 W. Fairview Ave., Hubs & Howe Co., 2200 Harlem Kd., Buffalo Comte, A. M., & Co., 717 Potter St., Berkeley 
Druid ee &.. Highway 11, P. 0. Box 766, bo oo Sanitation, 100 Perry St., Buffalo, Castle, A. M., & Co., 2200 E. 55th St., Los 
uscaloosa N. E. Angeles, Calif 
Arizona Besintertant Co., 223 E. Madison, Phoe- Janvey, 1, & Sons, 215 8. Front St Hemp- . » 3 : % : 
~ aye mask, 0 i Wee Sek le, A. M ‘ Co., 3400 N. Wolf Rd., Frank 
Sanitary Supply Co., 536 E. Ninth St., Tucson, Creco Co., Inc., 36-06 43rd Ave., Long Island » 4. ° ‘o., 2500 N. Main 8t., Rock 
Ariz. City, N. Y. 1 " 
Little Rock Paper Co., 1022 E. Capital, Little Buck, 'L. H., Co., Inc, 210 Oak St., Platts- ’ ’ M., & Co., 801 N. Kressen St 
rk. burg, N. Y. Baltimore, 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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Brown-Wales Co., 165 Rindge Ave., Cambridge, 


Mass. 

Kasle Steel Corp., 4343 Wyoming Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Zalk-Josephs Co., 382 Garfield Ave., Duluth, 
Minn 

Castle, A. M., & Co., 1 W. 10th St., North 
Kansas City, Mo 

Grammer, Dempsey & Hudson, Inc., 212 Rome 
St., Newark, N 

Morrison Steel Co., Jersey Ave., 


Inc., 75 Lathrop 8t., Buf- 


New Bruns- 


Victor Steel "Prod Corp., Legget Ave. at Trux- 
ton St., New York, N. Y. 
Republte "Structural Iron Works, Inc., 1290 E. 
rd St.. Cleveland, Ohio 
Art Iron & Wire Works, 860 Curtis St., Tole- 
do, Ohio 
Follansbee Metals Div., 200 Bradley St., Mc- 
Pa 
jer & Co., Inc., Fox St. & Rob- 
be "Philadelphia, Pa. 
, Co, Erie Ave. & D &t., 
“Philadelphia. Pa 
Schill Steel Prod., Inc., 3001 W. llth St., 
Houston, Texas 
Castle, A. M., & Co., 3660 E. Marginal Way, 
Seattle, Wash 
Castle, A. M., & Co., 338 8S. 17th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis 
Leslie, A. C., & Co., 8325 Main Bt., 


British Columbia, Canada 
‘o., 130 Commissioners, Tor- 


Box 1160, Montreal, 


Vancouver, 


Quebec, Canada 


Aldon Company 
3338 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 


Aljay Mfg. Co., 
1516 Callowhill St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


Allied Glove Corp. 

323 E. Chicago St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
1744 N. Damen Ave., Chicago, Ill 

Allied Witan Co. 
P. O. Box 2770, 12500 Bellaire Rd., 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 


Aluminum Co. of America 
1501 Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Aluminum Ladder Co. 
P. O. Box 4N, Worthington, Pa. 


Aluminum Safety Prod. Inc. 
289 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Ambco, Inc. 
1222 W. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 7, 
Calif. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Aloe, A. &., Co 1831 Olive St., St. Louis, 
Mo 
Storz Instrument Co 
Mo 
Distributed Through Surgical Supply houses 
throughout the U. 8. A 


4570 Audubon, St. Louis, 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 
460 Coit St., Irvington 11, N. J. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

123 Baldwin Place, Whittier, Calif. 
Sharon Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
860 E. 130th St., Cleveland, Ohio 

/50 Kingsland Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
1700 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Allsafe Co., Inc. 
1245 Niagara St., Buffalo 13, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1224 Erie Bivd., East, Syracuse, N. Y. 


American Biltrite Rubber Co. ........... 147 
22 Willow St., Chelsea 50, Mass. 


American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. ....... 185 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


DIVISIONS: 
American Chain Div., York, Pa. 
Wright Hoist Div., York, Pa. 
R-P&C Valve Div., Reading, Pa. 
American Chain & Cable Co., 
Barre, Pa. 


Inc., Wilkes- 


American District Telegraph Co. 
155 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Located in principal cities. 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
63 S. Robert St., St. Paul 7, Minn. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Crosby-Laughlin Div.. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Thomas Laughlin Co., Portland, Maine 
LEBUS Mfg. Co., Longview, Texas 


American Industrial Safety Equipment 
Co., Inc 
3500 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
Located in principal cities. 


P. 
100 E. LaFrance St., Elmira, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Southwest Fire Equip. Co., 1809 E. Indian 
School Rd., » 
2113 8. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
24 12th St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
1741-43 Arapahoe St., Denver 2, Colo. 
181-83 — St.. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
—— wip. Co., 503 8 16th St, Boise, 
445 N. Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 11, Tl. 
28 Brighton Ave., Boston 34, ‘ 
©o., Ine., 15811 Livernois Ave., 
Mich. 
City 8, Mo. 


ansas 
, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Long Island ars 1, N.Y. 


urgh ‘a. 
ll N. Palmer St., ton 3, Texas 
a ~~ E. 2nd hoe , Salt Lake City 2, 
516 E. Pike St., Seattle 22, Wash. 
ee ee RT 
urton St i ngton. 
LaFrance Fire Engine & eam Ltd., 195 
Old Weston Rd., Toronto 9, Ont., Canada 


American Logging Tool Corp., 
Sub. of Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
4203 Union Bivd., St. Lovis 15, Mo. 


FACTORY: 
Evart, Mich 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
Bratton Sales Engineers, 2812 12th Ave., N., 
Birmin, 
Bratton Sales Engineers, P.O. Box 1541, Mo- 
bile, Ala. 
McCullough, oO. K., Co., 1029 N. First 8&t., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Flinn Engineering Co., 509 E. Markham, Little 
Rock, Ark. 
Cc. & 8. Equip. Co., 2103 S. San Pedro St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chureh, L. F., Co., 750 Natoma St., San Fran- 
cisco 8, Calif. 
Kaub, Hubert & Co., 1025 Santa Fe Dr., Den- 
ver 4, Colo. 
Augur, Jones « Soe, 62 La Salle Rd., West 
Hartford 7, Con 
Hairston & Co., "64 Landon Ave., P. O. Box 
4851, Jacksonville 7, Fila. 
a & Co., Five Ivy Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
a. 
Mechanical Equip. & Engineering, Inc.. 205 8. 
9th 8! ise, Idaho 
: 11059 8. Hale 
Wright Engineering Co., 412-414 Stanley Ave., 
Evansville 11, Ind. 
Neff Engineering Co., 2339 Crescent Ave., Fort 
yayne, 
Paller Engineering Co., 3025 N. Wlinois, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
~~ Engineering Co., 103 Varsity, South Bend, 
nd. 
Deco Engineering Prod., 320 Western Ave., 
Davenport, lowa 
Deco Engineering Prod., 1112 Locust St., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa 
Marshall, Neil & Pauley, Inc., P. O. Box 4116, 
420 ye St., New 18, » 
Cherry, W., Co., 150 Olive St., Box 4117, 
Sin ; 
Co., 4018 Old York Rd., 
Balt M 
Pettingell, J. M., Associates, 385 Concord Ave., 
Belmont 78, Mass. 
E. a _ 2832 E. Grand Bivd., De- 
. ich. 
Mitchell, 2775 Lake Michigan Dr., 
Mich. 


rand Rapids 4, 
C,, Co., 21 Berger Rd., Saginaw, 


., 1418 Hertel Ave., 


Rd., Dewitt, N. Y. 
a Hutchinson Ave., 


neering Co.. 6844 Vinewood Ave., 
67, nnati 27, Ohio 
. .. TO16 Buctid Ave., Cleve- 


ssociates, 314 8. Rose- 
1604 N. W. Sth 8t., 
43 8. 23rd St, Phile- 
Co., 3015 W. Liberty Ave., 
A., & Assoc., 871 MeCallie Ave., 
=. foun. 
pl « Assce.. 801 W. Walnut 
ows, 3 
ons N. Cleveland 8t., 
1128 Chureh St., Nashville 
Marshall, Neil & Pauley, Inc, 2512 W. Mock- 
. Dallas 35, 
. Neil & Pauley, Inc., 3513 W. Dallas 
Houston 19, Texas 
Co., Ine., 526 W. 8th South 
St., Salt Lake City 1, Uteh 
Trant .. 111 W. Main 8t., Nor- 
E. Franklin 8t., 
Co., 72 Vine St., Seattle, 
Prod., ~~ — Ave., P. 0. Box 


116T, Charleston, W 
ton a Grant i. Co., Bie N. Port Washing: 


Wis. 
ae on, - Vermont Ave., 
101 Murray St, 
Montreal. 


Douglas < Co., Lid., 195 Bridgeland 
Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada 





American Mason Safety Tread Co. 
P. O. Box 310, Lowell, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

99 Chauncy St., Boston 11, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
= Cole Place, {4 ites “Calit 





, &. 
26-128 East Sixth St.. Cincinnati, 
2108 Payne A 


ve., Cleveland, Ohio 
66 N. Juniper at. /,Phtladelphia, Pa. 
Pennsy ivan Pit 
711 8. St. Paul “st, *Sallas, Texas 
603 M St.. 
1318 Second St., Seattle, Wash. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


Boyer- ‘a4 Co., 6540 St. Antoine St., De- 
troit 3, 





American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Amidon Engineering Co. 
38369 Cleveland Rd., Elyria, Ohio 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 
1734 South 38th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


» x. Betws Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 
Rd. (Professional Bidg.), 

y ia by. ~~} 
. Chi 18, ™. 


iis 4, Ind. 
. ich. 
Ivd., St. Louis 17, Mo, 
1060 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 
— Center Bidg. (Section & Reading 
Ohio 
25th & Lorain Ave., Cleve- 
ia Obie 
FR "Theatre Bidg., Philadelphia (Upper 
Garrett ha" & Market St., 211 Nelbon Ave., 


Pittsburgh 
ba South Jupiter Rd., Garland (Dallas County), 
‘exas 


Hartford 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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DISTRIBUTORS: Retoe Supply Co., 214 King St., E., Toronto, DISTRIBUTORS: 
& Price, 1728 E. 7th St., PM ny He 5545 St. James St. W.. Tate, Tom, 2305 E. 20th Ave., Birmingham, Ala 
S teens Bed. P.O Montreal, Quet Canada al Cribbins, Walter W., Co., 557 Howard St., 
‘< Calif Pell, P. 8, & Co., Ltd, 330 Looke St., cok acl, Coe, . 
Shee Call, ®t San Honolulu, Hawaii srael, Dave., 140 55th St., San Diego, Calif 
¢ ; Duesing, Geo. W., 1509 E. 9th St., Pueblo, 


co . Colo. 
25-27 Main St., San e Murlin, a E., P. O. Box 445, Riverside Sta., 
2 PR IA Ansul Chemical Co. Miami, Fla 
2 ron : , San * ° y / 7 
—~ Se 1 Stanton St., Marinette, Wis. barber, Waiter E., 397 Valley Brook Dr., N. E.. 
Aviation Service Supply Co., Stapleton Airfield. BRANCH OFFICES: Naud, J. Edward, po 1404, Albany, Ga. 
“olo. = a : 6 Salkeld, Fred, P. O. Box 29, Bloomington, Il 
Industrial Safety ppuoply Co., Inc,, 574 New 1450 Chapin Ave., Burlingame, Calif Clouser, Paul H., qa27 Taylor St., Ft. Wayne 
Park Ave., W. Hartford, Conn. 6 Ind be 5 > 
——- wr ~ Co., Shipley at Second i Calif. Pert, David M., E. Tlst St., Indianapolis, 
min; * . . ’ nd, 
Holloway Bros., Capitol Trail & Kirkwood Hwy., 13325 Puritan Ave., ich. Dunnick, Lioyd L., 1010 ff B 
Wilmington, Del. ‘ 190 Monroe, N. W., Room’ 405, Grand Rapids, South Bend, Ind. > ee ee 
Christopher, wat Co., 416-22 E. Bay 8t., - , ae Ra.. K cre “ Borley, R. W., P. O. Box 311, Dubuque. Towa 
" ansas ty, 0. 
Co., 430 Luckie St., N. W.. 2608 Olive St., St. Louis, — A., 401 Keufmen ‘Bidg., Wichits, 
2312 Belknap Ave., Billings “Mont, H Roy, N 7 Ay , 
Ameo Corp., The, 1220 Randolph St., Chicago, 1376 Route No. 22, Mountainside, N. J. oppeniens, Rev, 2 :o Augusta Ave., Ft 
i. ‘ ses ge 1048 Hanna Bidg., Euclid & E. 1l4th St, Skinner, Richard, P. O. = 673, Lexington, Ky 
a wy Om? Supply Co., 17 E. 23rd ay ne o. Ber 8 6, ? “—- Tarr, Frank, 115 Lake St., Auburn, Maine 
. cago, 3 2 x 30 aoli, Pa. B C : 36 
Cential, Hubber &' Supply Co., 00 ®. Georgia 1 Bala Ave.” Bala Cynwyd, P Make ee 
anapoli q 7 alker Bly noxville, Ten Monah Willi 5} Fi 
Graft-Pelle Co., 309 W. Main St., Louisville 1110 White St. PO. Box 4634, _ Tex ona. _ liam, 315 Mt. Vernon St., Dedham, 
292 ealey Dr., Dallas, Texas * . 17202 E 
Nelll-LaVielle Supply Co., 2211 S. Brook St., 7 .. N. Van Buren St., Suite 730, Milwaukee : ‘ Rvergesen Ave., Dotssit, 
sville, le vis. : » - 2 . 
Potter. Henry A., Supply Co., 117 8. First St., eimaameiilitin mt. , 1505 Lydia Ave., St. Paul, 
Paducah, Ky. RS: , Patrick J., 8623 Brookshire, University 
Murray-Brooks, Inc., Baton Rouge, La South n Safety Appli 615 Roebuck Dr., Mo 
Murray-Brooks, Inc., 900 Mount Hope St., Birmingham, Ala. orKeel, Jack, Co., 5110 Chicago St., Omaha, 
Lake Charles, La. . = Thunderbird ‘Bales Corp., 2255 W. McDowell Rd 
— Supply & Hardware Co., Lake Charles, . Phoenix, Ariz. Birdsong, Geo. 8., Quaker Hill, Pawling, N. Y 
ire Appliance We Bak .. 2 
oo __ ar Supply & Hardware Co., 822-866 e Applia & Safety Co., 1114 W. Markham, . er, John W., 25 Holcomb St., Rochester, 


Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La. J " ., 8460 N. Colorado Bivd., Tos, Aler J z Pe 222, Watertown, N 





o. : . Y 
Bronze Specialties, Inc., 1655 Warner St., , Colo. Rowe, B. . P. O. Box 528, Rocky Mount, 
Baltimore, Md. ‘ a i Southeastern Safety Appliance, 2220 Southside N. C 
Davis Emergency Equipment Co. of New Eng Bivd., Jacksonville, Fla. Weise, Clyde R., Art Drukenbrod, Inc., 206 
vine, 878 St., Melrose, Mass Southeastern Safety Appliance, 1010 Crescent 2nd St., N. W., Canton, Ohio 
. 5733 Grand River Ave., Ave., Atlanta, Ga McChessney, Donald C., 6098 Dryden St., Cin- 
: ~ Indiana Fire Prevention Co., 545 S. East St cinnati, Ohio 
” Co., 6540 St. Antoine St., Indianapolis, Ind. Stredney, John E., 843 Paxton Rd., Cleveland 
Detro! ' Mid-Continent Transmission & Supply Co., 2027 Ohio 
Saginaw welding Sepoty Co., 426 5S. Washington with a, — Kans —_—. Aiden N., 312 8. Dewey, Lima, Ohio 
b illiams Co ne., 1109 8. Preston St., Jubbs, Harry R., 924 Hamilton St., Allentown, 
rot ats 209 Washington Ave., N., - Louisville, Ky. ere as : e “4 cede i gt jentown 
nnea, 5 ¥ , elta re jafety Equipment, 523 Magazine eyers, artin, Co., 2817-9 N. road St 
ee Seer, © ee 300 5 St., New Orleans, Le. : * — a Pa. 
“ , 881881} yenera uipmen’ ,» 261 Franklin 8t., gnew c, Ine., 375 G P 
—- — Supply Co., 1305 Union Ave., . Boston, ‘Mase. c. sag np ate Hall R Ms ee 
ansas > \ - ‘ eterson, Elmer ‘0., 2396 Universi Ave., - man, ullie L., P. Box 9, § 
General’ Equipment Co., 3952 Clayton Ave. oe niversity Ave e 0. Box Spartanburg. 
mR ) Ine., 1317 S. Vande : Mis: ee ee Se OR Sete, Doty. _ a. 2 Ont Ge, Rae Ce 
, “* . ec 38. 
venter Ave., | St. Louis, ‘aon oi 20-82 Approved Fire Protection Co., 911 State Hwy. Ware, Howard P., 605 N. Ervay St., Dallas, Tex 
A-C Supply Co., Evans Terminal dg., 30-32, rth Plainfield, N. J. Lambert, Harvey, 4140 Larchmont Dr., El Paso 
Hillside, N. J. ss < toes Thunderbird Sales Corp., 2211 Hoffman Dr., Texas 
ane § Corp., The, 612 Commerce Rd., Linden, South E., Albuquerque, N. : Ware. Eugene, 5229 Kenilwood Rd., Houston, 
P — outh n Safety i , 802 Hudson, Dur- exas 
Hansen & Yorke Co. of New Jersey, 455 Green N. C. - Seaich, Mrs. John z.. 1121 8. 11th St., East, 
St., Woodbridge, N. J. so Williams" & Co, Inc., 3231 Fredonia Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Steinwach’s Safety Supply Co., 157 § a Cincinnati, Ohio James, Geraldine, see Jackson St., Charleston, 
Ave., Buffalo, N. x. oo. See 2 Y A & A Fire Protection Co., 1009 8S. Main, y. Va. 
Watson Company, 1443 ae t. ‘ alo, PAS Tulsa, Okla. Morton, C. B., 113 Greenbreyer Rd., Portsmouth, 
Amco Corp., The, 35-28 42nd St., Long Islanc Wilco Fire Equipment Co., 1123 Market, Port- Va 
City, N. ,? Ce 2-80 th Lae land, Ore. National Seal Works, 2015 W. Marshall St., 
8., rp., 47-50 One Southeastern Safety Appliance, P. O. Box 5321, Richmond, Va 
Island City, N. Y. : 492-194 Frent &.. Five Points Station, Columbia, 8. C. Bacon, Merritt M., Box 461, Antigo, Wis 
7 ~p ie Seoply — on, ront & Southwest Equipment & Extinguisher, 526 Palm Streff, Jos. J.. & Son, 7521 Wellauer Dr., Wau 
Supt ar Co., 31 Water St., New York, Dr., Corpus Christi, Texas watosa, Wis. 
cules upply Co., ater , Ne Radelif Supply Co., $108 Gerome, Amarillo, Tex. w Beatie, Ken, 13223 12th St., 8S. W.. 
. ones Equipment Co. x 609, Abilene, Tex eattle, Wash. 
Hansen & Yorke, Co., Inc., 86-90 Warren St., Universal Safety & Fire Equipment Co., 727 , L., 1023 W. 19th St., Spokane 
New Yo : _ : 8. W. Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
ome, Wee. & Sons, 51 Water St., New Comper vire Extinguisher Service, 152 N. Kim- Spokane “= Works, W. 401 First Ave 
~ C , Wyo. , Wash 
Vulean Supply & Metals Co., 535 Reading Rd., . a, wee —e = 
Cincinnati, Ohio iain int. tibial 
Se The, 2102 E. 22nd St., Cleveland, Associated Bag & Apron Co. Ayerst Laboratories 


0, 0 ; 22 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Amsco Comp., Ths, 1203 Jaskecn Ave. Telote. 0. 2650 W. Belden Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. lew York, N. Y 


a. 
Spec Co., 940 8. E. 7th Ave., . _ 
ae — " : “* Associated Just Distributors, Inc. 


A-C Supply Co. of peBetetette. 1330 Federal ae 
i. Phiiadeiphia. Pa. 702 South Wolfe St., Baltimore 31, Md. B 
Corp. 1720 Callowhill St., Phila BRANCH OFFICES: 





Calif Raton We. TE, ORE oC , .s wa ndweeses 32 


Company. Inc., 42 N. Sixth St., DISTRIBUTORS: Delaware Ave., Bath, N. Y. 


Philadelphia. Pa. .) Located in principal cities of U.S., Canada, 
Equipment Co., 5100 Liberty Ave., Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska 


del Pa. <P 
omen fe Supply Co., 2028-32 Sansom St., Phila- 1256 Factory Place, Los Angeles, 


HX Fe. PARE: Bacharach Industrial Instrument Co. 
P. 0. Box 11, Kingsport, 7301 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Association Films Inc 
Hays "bupely Co., P. O. Box 2585, Memphis, ! > 
Tenn, : 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
G-M gg | & Supply Co., 902 Bowie St., 


Beaumont, Tex BRANCH OFFICES: 1221 Banksville ; 
5 . anksville Rd., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Norvell- i Wilder Supply Co., Drawer 4145, Beau 799 Stevenson St., San Francisco, Calif 3 
ent & Extinguisher Co., 526 561 Hillgrove Ave., La Grange, Ill 
im Drive, Corpus Christi. Broad St. & Elm St., Ridgefield, N. J Ballymore Co. 
8 8St., D . . 
Giller "Tool Corp., 8700 ae Row, Dallas, 1108 Jackson St., Dallas, Texas Lincoln & Garfield Ave., West Chester, Pa. 


Rex 8 ply Corp., 3715 Harrisburg Bivd., Hous- bitte totatd tie DISTRIBUTORS: 
Tools, Inc., 4109 Fulton St., Houston, Tex Ps Safety Engr. & Supply Co., 617 N. 10th St., 
Aviation Service Supply Co., 304 Goddard St., 849 39th St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. Birmingham, Ala. 

Hamersiag Equip. Co., 110 Freeway Bivd., 8., 


Morse-Parker Motor Supply Co., 809-815 High San Francisco, Calif. 
Portsmou Snyder Metal Equip. Co., 3712 Downing 8St., 


. th, Va. ° 
Watkins-Cottrell, 109-125 8. 14th St., Richmond, Audivox, Inc. Denver, Colo. 

a. 123 Worcester St., Boston 18, Mass. McArdle, J. J., Co., P. O. Box 167, Madison, 
Aronson’s Hardware Co., 1415 First St., Seattle, 


» snoeatad Flow, 1614 Winnemac Ave., Chicago, 
&., e- 207 Virginia St., W., Award Incentives, Inc. ll 


Porsingers ‘Inc., 520 Elizabeth St,, Charleston, 200 William St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Crissman, Glenn P., Co., 670 Baltimore Ave., 


Va. 
Wels. Max, Co., 4822 W. State St., Milwaukee, —— prt tna a e ee tion 
tional Fire Equipment Co., 218 King 8t., 00 W. jams St., Chicago, Ill. Haldeman-Homme, Inc., 2580 University Ave., 
NS Ontario, Canada 4710 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif St. Paul, Minn. 


Boston Ladder & Equip. Co., 80 Hampden St., 
ton, Mass. 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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OM directory of safety equipment sources A 


Material Handling Equip. Co., 5075 Manchester, Beltone Hearing Aids, 520 Security Bidg.. H Service, 318 Kentuky Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. Phoenix, Ariz. 7 
“— —_ ~y G. W., Co., 2461 Pennway, Kansas — R. E., 114 E. Capitol St., Little Rock, Hearing Service, 912-5th St., Alexandria, 
ty, Mo 
Anse Service Co., 44 Dodd St., East Orange, Beltone Hearing Aid Service, P. O. Box 3184, 


Bakersfield, Calif. 
Albuquerque Materials Hdig. Co., P. 0. Box Hearing 
656, Albuquerque, N. M. Eureka, Calif. 
Leese up. Co., 2558 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, Beltone anaes Service, 1209 Van Ness Ave., 
. Cai . 
Schenectady Materials Handling Co., P. O. Box Beltone of Long Beach, 701 Kress Bidg., Long Hearing Service, 26 State St., 
605, Schenectady, N. Y. Beach, Calif. Bangor, Me. 
Material Handling Prod. Co., ¥: 0. Box 246, Deleene testing Center, 649 5. Olive St., Room Howe, E. G., 79 Oak St., Portland 
., Syracuse, N. 14, Calif. Beltone H Aid Service, 
& Associates, P.'0. Bor 3171, se eck, i811 Franklin St., Oakland, Calif. 
N. C eari Service, ior’ Green &t., 
Associates, 2754 Woodhill alt. 


a hio 
Furnish Equip. Co., 1923 Mills Ave., Norwood, 250, Calif. Md. 
Ohio Hearing Center, 1358 Market St., P. 0. Aid Center, 727 Maryland Ave., 
Taylor, Harold G., 4023 Upton a a Toledo, O. Box 1714, Redding, Calif. ‘ 
_——~ geet Co., 426 N. Sixth 8t., Bawe Hearing Aids, 413-10th St., Richmond, Beltone Hearing Aid Center, 200 Berkeley 8t., 
-ortla: Mass 
— -. Co., 11 W. Mt. Airy Ave., Phil- Hearing Aid Clinic, 3539-8th St., Riverside, ing Service, 276 Worthington S8t., 
adelphia, a. 5 ass. 
Hill, Fred, & Son Co., 10th & Cherry Sts., Beltane Hearing Aids, 1007 Ninth St., Sacra- L., 2 Foster St., Room 313, Wor- 
Philadelphia, Pa mento 14, Calif. cester, 
Somers, Fitler & Todd, 325 Fort Pitt Bivd., Singer, John, 220 Pajaro St., Salinas, Calif. Beltone Hearing Service, 349 8. W. Capitol St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Beltone Hearing Center, 543 E. St.. San Ber- Battle fee. Mi 
Fuller, J. R., Co., 7033 Kelly St., Pittsburgh, nardino, Calif. Beltone of Detroit, 1566 Woodword St., Detroit, 
P Beltone - Hearing Aids, 909 6th Ave., San Diego 
lif. 


Beltone x San Franc’ see, 26 O’Farrel, Room 
Piety Seles Corp., P. 0. Box 626, Knox- 408, San Francisco 8, Calif. 
le Lyons, Jimmie, 309 First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., 
Inc., P. ©. Box 2707, San _ 15, Callf. 
Memphis, Tenn. Beltone Hearing Aid Co. of Orange, 206 Otis 
Materials Handling Services, 527 8th Ave., Bidg., Santa Ana, Calif. 
South, Nashville, Tenn. Beltone Hearing Service, P. O. Box 776, Santa 
Sinclair Sales Co., 376 M & M Bidg., Houston, Barbara, Calif. Service, 919 Pine Grove Ave., 
Texas Beltone Hearing Aid Center, 507 Third St., 
Utah-Idaho School Supply Co., 155 8. State St., Santa Rosa, Calif. Beltone Hearing Service, 107 N. Jefferson, 
Salt Lake City, Utah Beltone Hearing Aid Service, 421 E. Market St., Mich. 
Burtch-Cole Co., N. 36th & Greenwood, Seattle, Stockton, Calif Hearing Service, 120 W. Ist St, 
ash. Beltone Hearing “service, 916 Marin St. Vallejo. 
Preaperity Equip. Co., P. 0. Box 708, 187 E. Calif. eae Center, 2084 W. Lincoln Ave., 
Pike St., Clarkesburg, W. Va. Datene Hearing Aids, 323 Symes Bidg.. Den- Falls, Minn. 
Huebner, J. H., Co., 522 N. Milwaukee 8&t., Colo. Heari eevee. 14 8. Sixth 8&t., 


r 2, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Beltone Hearing Center, 235 John St., Bridge- Minneapolis, 
ltone Hearing ‘aia Service, 116 Ist Ave., 


port, Conn. 
Keevers. Edward J., 54 Church St., Room 504, . W.. er, Minn. me 
Banite Co. ‘onn. ltene Hearing Service, 109 8. President 8t., 
. tone © tei 406 Exchange Bidg.. ackson 
Banite Bidg., Buffalo 4, N. Y. ? Conn. hone Hicarine Center, Pigford Bidg., Meridian, 
tone Hearing Aid Gaster, 1305 Washington Mi 
Vilmington Service, 406 E. High St., Jef- 
Bashlin, W. M., Co Beltone of Jacksonville, 128 W. Forsythe St., : eh 
—Pecttly’ - ‘ . He, Fila. earing Service, Inc., 1001A Grand 
P. O. Box 150, Grove City, Pa. . for Better Hearing, 245 8.. Ist Kanses City, Mo. 
-, Miami 32, Fila. Rablason Aid Co., 818 Olive St., St. 
DISTRIBUTORS: tone of Orlando, 104 8. Main St., Orlando, | ~~ eae ge 
Mi 8 wy, PP. . Box + < Beltone Heari Service, 318 W. Walnut - 
Birminghem Ale. ras . Rouse, Robert 8., 109 N. Palafox St., Pen- , Mo. 
Guardian Safety Equip. Co., 7223 8. Main St., - N Beltone Hearing Aid Center, 3008 Second Ave., 
~E, hy OT ~pagtedadca ty Beltone Buitnga eaont 313 S. 15th St., Omaha 
E q a St + ‘ 
Ww —— eS Tool Co., 122-10th St., i Sarasota, 1441 State St., Sarasota, Nan 
; Bettene Heering Aids, 129 North Fourth, Las 


Guire, H. C., & Co., 715 8, York, Denver, Colo. . . ° 
Hughes Supply Co., P. 0. Box 950, Daytons Beltone Hearing Service, 308 N. Monroe, Tal ele” 
Beach, Fla. lahassee, Fila. 4 Wallace “8” Nev: Hearing Service, 222 Byington Bildg., 
Raybro Electric Supplies, P. ©. Box 2439, Beltone Hearing Service, 403-40 Fla. ev. 
Miami, Fla. Bidg., 608 Tampa St.. Tampa, tay... Atlone Bases Hearing Service, 944 Elm St., Man- 
Southern’ Electric Equip. Dist., 1875 Lee 8t., Beltone of Atlanta, 78 Broad St., N.W., e 
Beltone Hearing Center, 580 Main St., East 


8S. W., Atlanta, Ga 3, Ga. . 
hern Fin. Corp. 

A & 8 Power Equip. Co., 2300 Washington St.. Beltone Hearing Service, Sout a RS 

* - Bidg., Augusta, Ga. tone H Center, 238 Main St., Hacken- 
Zink Safety Rauip.” Co. 100 W. 12th &t., Beltone Hearing Service, 314-13th St., Columbus, — 7 os . 

c Yity a. Lutz, Earl E., 33 Journal Square, Jersey City, 
me nA es National Sta., Springfield, Beltone Hearing Aid Center, 908 Persons Bidg., NJ 8a y 

Mo ’ ow, s Beltone Hearing Aid Service, 31 Park Place, 
Zink Safety Equip. Co., St. Louis, Mo, Service, 1202 Washington St., a >. i. : 190 em an. 

s 3 = tone Service, son Room 

Cnpperwens. neal t mere 225 Broadway, Beltone’ Hearing Center, 421 W. Center St., 308, E. .~ 4 N 


N ( R 217. 8 ~ : Pocatello, Idaho Beltone Heari Center, 705 Main St, 8 
Syne NY. a Nebiker, Julius, 105 W. Monroe St., Bloom- — Tom 
Beltone’ of New _Mexico, 122-3rd St., 8S. W., 


B & M Supply Co., P. O. Box 426, Tiffin. O. . . ores 
Sanderson Supply, 816 8. E. Hawthorne Bivd., Beltone Hearing Service, 327 N. Hickory St., Albuquerque, 

Portland, Ore Champaign, Chi itol District Audiophone Co., 90 State St, 
Jones & Lee Supply Co., 1104 McCalla Ave., Beltone Hearing Aid, 71 E. Monroe St., “ ite 1215, Albany, N. 

Knoxville, Tenn. cago, Til. Peers, Ti Pease, a | H., Room ‘as, Press Bidg., Bing- 
Matthews, J. L., 3717 McCart, Fort Worth, Tex. Cone, Oscar, 214 8. Jefferson Ave., > hamton, Y. 
Pole-Line Distributing Co., 405 W. 18th 8t., Beltone as Service, 206 8. Main St., Beltone liearing Service, 2488 Grand Councourse- 


South, Salt Lake City, Utah ‘ord, Ill Rd., Bronx, N. 
Universal Fire & Safety Equip. Co., 727 8. W. Beltone oe Service, 121 8. 4th St., Spring- Beltone Hearing Service, 1339 Rand Bidg., Buf- 
Ut 


Nelson’ Hardware Co. oP ‘campbell Ave., East Lewis, B. V.., 111 W. Main St., West Frank- Binene i = Service, 93 Greenwood St., 
Prusan, Jock, Co., 109 W. Jackson St., Seattle, Beltone Hearing Service, P. 0. Box 1865, An- Beltone Hearing Service, 72 Park St., Gouver- 
Pagel Safety Pred., 4011 W. National Ave.. — of Evansville, 515 Main St., Evansville, Reltone, Wearing Aid Service, 44-B N. Franklin 
Chance. A. B., of Canada, Ltd., P. 0. Box 10, Beltone + eyes Service, 135 E. Berry St., Fort Adams, Leonard & Genser, | Leo, 161-10 Jamaica 


‘0 “anac Wayne Ave., | ZL. . Y¥. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada Pratt, Mrs. Mary, 5305 Hohman Ave., Room 508, Manny. my oa 48 E. 43rd St., New York, 


Hammond, Ind 
. 0 8 .. Indian- Y 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. — ee Life Bidg - Beltone Rewtins Servies, 48 N. Ocean Ave., 
635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. Hawkins, Raiph & Margaret, 421 S. Washington Beltone Hearing Service. 12 W. 8. Port 
como 
BRANCH OFFICES: Beltone Hearing Service, 1906 E. Main St, Beltone of Rochester, 717 Sibley Tower Bldg., 
Located in principal cities Lafayette, Ind. Rochester, N. 
ee Roberts, Mrs. Nina, 403 Medical Arts Bldg.. Beltone Hearing Service, Inc., 119 W. Fayette 


DISTRIBUTORS: R ° ‘ee? 
Brandon, 0. K., 130 8. Main St., South Bend, 
Leeated in principal cities nd. ~ . 142 Academy &t., 


a 
tama Equip. Co., 710 Crosshill Ave., Columbia, 





Mueller, K. A., 516 Grand Theatre Bidg.. of Westchester, 275 Mamaroneck Ave., 
Terre Haute, Ind. _ yy. 
Bearfoot Sole Co., Inc. Bel Service, 317 Higley Bldg.. Beltone Monson 135 W. 4th St. 


First & Water Sts., Wadsworth 3, Ohio Beltone Hearing Service, 8th Fl, 800-Ist Nat'l Aid Serv., 200 W. Market St., 
Bidg., Davenport, Ia. 3 Greensboro, 
Beltone Hearing Service Co., 517 Royal Union Maddrey, R. Cator, 15 Odd Fellows Bldg., 
Behone Hearing Ald Co. ..... so @ Beltons’ Hearing Service; 206 Fischer Bidg.. 9th N.'D. Hearing” Aid Clinic, TIT Lincein & 
elto arin; ce bs . THT be 
2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, Ill. & Main St. Dubuque, Ta. Harvey, : — 
9 > 
DISTRIBUTORS: _ eee Service, 402 6th St., Sioux =< —-* Hearing Service, 28 W. Bowery 8t., 
Beltone Hearing Center, 320 N. 20th ®t., Birm- Beltone Hearing Service, 216 E. Ist, Wichita, Beltone Hearing Service, 312 E. Broad St., 
ingham, Ala. ans. ° 10 
Beltone Hearing Service, 214 Bibb St., Mont- Beltone Hearing Service, 150 W. Short 8t., Brardt, Wm. F., 2003 Carew Tower Bidg., 
gomery, Ala Lexington, Ky Cincinnati, Ohio 
Condon, Herbert T 257 St. Francis St., Graves, Mrs. Adel, 704 Francis Bldg., Louis- Beltone Hearing Service, 406 Citizens Bidg., 
Mobile, / ville, Ky. Cleveland, Ohio 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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etione Hearing Center, Third St., Arcade Rm Thede, Edgar R., 88 8. Queen St., Kitchener Evans, J. E., Jr., 8174 River Drive, Houston 
17, Dayton, Ohio Ont., Can ex 
Beltone of Lima, 110 E. Market St., Lima, 0 Beltone Hearing Aid Center, 65 Wellington, 8 Duo Distributors, Inc Tth St. & Ave. K 
Beltone Hearing Center, 108 E. High St Sherbrooke, Que., Can Lubbock, Tex 
Springfield, Ohio Scott, Gilbert L., 44 Bank St., Ottawa, Ont Utah Pioneer Corp., 335 W. First, S., Salt 
Beltone Toledo Co., 432 Superior St., Toledo, O Can. Lake City. Utah 
Beltone Youngstown Co., 309 Schween-Wagner Beltone Hearing Service, 15 Queen St., E Anning-Johnson Co., 2414 Oakville St., Alex 
Bidg., Youngstown, Ohio _ ue Toronto, Ont., Can andria, Va 
Beltone Hearing Service 3; Gilber sldg Beltone Hearing Aid Center, 1358 Quelette Ave one Manson, Co., 810 W. 2ist St., Norfolk 
@ » - . Windsor, Ont., Can : . 
: Se 706 Bass B'dg., Enid , , : anso »., 200 N. 2 8 on 
Hearing Service = s Beltone Hearing Service, 233 Dundas St., Lor = Manson, Co., 200 Ist St., Richmond 
Hearing Service, 2001 Liberty Bank don, Ont., Can. — . O'Neill & Co., Inc., 2810 Roanoke Ave., Roanoke 
, Oklahoma City, Okla Turner, R. K 1251 Guy 8t Montreal, Que Ts 
Beltone Hearing Service, 19 E. 6 t., Tulsa Can Bradley-Zesbaugh, Inc., 523 White-Henry-Stuar 
Okla. General Hearing Aid Institute, 487 E. Blvd Bidg., Seattle, Wash 
Beltone Hearing Service, 712 8 ‘ d Charest, Que., Can Acoustical Application Co., 8. 125 Stevens St 
; a ~ re 8 Beltone Hearing Aid Service, 1827 Rose St Spokane, Wash 
Seltone lentown earing §S », «223 Regina, Sask., Can Building Servi 967 
Seventh St., Allentown, I’a . po neree, Inc 1967 
Beltone —4 Service 322-3 : G * eee Building Rated In 620 N. 108th Place 
Baldwin Bidg., 10th & State, Erie, Pa . ; a wae 
Beltone Hearing Service, 431 Lincoln St., Apt Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
eat pene. Pe. en hee = TransWall Coated Prod. 
tone earin ervice 213 range St * . . 
Lancaster, Pa. 610 S. 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. Benson & Assoc. 
Beltone Pittsburgh Co., 810 Liberty Ave., Pitts P. O. Box 7542, Chi a 
hy DISTRIBUTORS: » Chicago 80, Ill 
Beltone of Philadelphia N. 13th St., Phila Acousti Engr. Co., 546 N. 7th St., Birmingham 
delphia, Pa. Ala Beryllium Cor, 
Beltene Hearing Service, 136 S. Fifth 8 McArthur Specialty Co., 4137 N. 44th Place yllium Corp. } 
potseding. Pa " s eins Phoenix, Ariz is inca P. O. Box 1462, Reading, Pa. 
eltone Reber Hearing Service, 17 uke St Garner-McKenney Supply Co., 22 Market 
York, Pa. Searcy, Ark DISTRIBUTORS: 
Beltone Hearing Center, 170 Westminister St Cramer Acoustics, 420 Safford Ave Fresn Safety Engineering & Supply Co., 617 N. 10th 
Providence, RK. I : . , Calif f , : St., Birmingham, Ala 
Beitone — Service, 61 Broad 8 Charles Cramer Acoustics, 560 th St., San Francisco Brookes, E. Jordan, (o., Inc., 6601 Telegraph 
ton, 8. J Calif Rd., Los Angeles, Calif 
Beltone Hearing Service, 1230 Lady St Ce Coast Insulating Prod., 2316 San Fernando Rd Garrett Supply Co 3844 S. Santa Fe Ave 
lunbia, 8. 7 ; Los Angeles, Calif ; Los Angeles, Calif 
Be tone codine Service, 17 W McBee Ave Hass, John, Co., 2866 Commercial St., Sar ae 4 me ae 7 
282, M4 ~ = rf : McDonald, B. F., Co 5721 W. 96th St Los 
P. O. Box 282, Greenville, 8S Diego, Calif rn ; Calif 
Beltone Hearing Center, 916 St. Joe, Rapid Construction Spec., P. O. Box 927, Denver Marwedel, CW 12 Mission St Sar 
8. Dak Colo. Mar 4 : Ps 235 «(i 8 St., San 
. nit 6 testie . . Francisco, Calif 
Hearing Center, 517 Northwest Security Wilson Construction Co., One Half Wawarme ASCO, 3 os 2 . 
Bldg., Sioux Falls, 8. Dak Ave., Hartford, Conn coos aoe Gupoly Co. 676 Tolland St East 
7 744 McCallie Ave Suit i ; ‘one Ave.. Jack ford, Co es 
Femme guy Ty — ’ a ig Co., 101 Copeland Ave ” Industrial Safety Supply Co., Inc., 574 New Park 
Beltone Hearing Service, 201 W. 7th § Acousti Engr. Co., Ltd., 3737 N. W. 53rd St Ave., West Hartford, Conn , 
lumbia, Tenn. Miami, Fla ar 6 ated Co. 117 Market St., Wilming 
Beltone Knoxville, 313 are ve Acousti Engr. Co., 1616 Sligh Bivd., Orlande ton, De : : ; 
Knoxville, Tenn Fla. Aero Hardware & Supply Co 4301 N. W. 36th 
Beltone Hearing Center, 164 Sixt! Acousti Engr., 1501 2nd Ave., Tampa, Fla _ St-, Miami Springs, Fla . 
Nashville, Tenn Anning-Johnson Co., P. 0. Box 262, Station Tull, J. M., Metal & Supply Co., Ine., 
Elias, Johnny, 105 8. Court St., Memphis, Tent ‘D’, Atlanta, Ga Marietta St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga 
"s Beltone Hearing Service, 749 Cedar Anning-Johnson Co., 1514 W. Van Buren St Universal Safety Equipment Co., 5115 
.. Abilene, Tex Chicago, Ill Diversey Ave., Chicago Til. ae 
Beltone Hearing Service, 127 E. 7th St Austir Kramer Acoustical Co., Ine 1712 Sist St Harris ~~ 9 & Co., 114-116 N. Clinton 
ex Place, Moline, Ii. Chicago, Til 
Beltone Hearing Center. 405 Bowie St Kat Mackin Sales Co., 300 W. 6th St., Momence, Ill Couch & Heyle, 1016 8. Adams St., Peoria 
man Trust Bidg., Beaumont, Tex Acoustical Engr., 614 Shaw St., Rockford, Ill Safety Corporation, The, 3740 E. Michigan 
Beltone Hearing ‘enter 319 Williams St Anning-Johnson Co., 914 Grand Ave Des Indianapolis, Ind 
Corpus Christi, Tex I la Orr Safety Equipment Co 300 E. Main 
Higgins, R. H., Co., 204 N. Ervay St Dallas Surk y Sales Co., 2210 E. 4th St Sioux Louisville, Ky 
Tex. : Ia. Van Horn, Oliver H., Co., Inc., 1200 Neosho St.. 
Higgins, R. H., 615 W. 10th St Fort Wortt ) 7 eagiam, 2 Sunflower Ave Hutch Baton Rouge, La 
ex Ka Van Horn Oliver H Co Ine 1742 St 
Beltone Hearing Center, 6611 Main St ustor i Bowe & Supply Co., 30th & Greenwood Charles Ave., New Orleans, La 
ex Louisville, Ky Frederic, Harris, & Co., Inc., 100 Edwards St 
Beltone Hearing Service, 245 31s : sub Favrot & Pierson, 3511 Toulouse St New Shreveport, La 
peek, Tex. Orleans, La. Nicholson, R. J ; Falls Rd. or. Seminary 
Beltone of San Antonio, 3% Tex: Theatre Building Service Co., 1245 Texas Ave Shreve Ave., Lutherville, Md 
Bidg., San Antonio, Tex port, La General Equipment Corporation, 261 Franklir 
Wakefield, Mr. Theodore L 4 sta ; Mitchell, L. E Inc., 4650 Reisterstown Rd St Boston, Mass 
Salt Lake City, Utah Baltimore, Md Strelinger, Chas. A Co The, 31855 Van 
Beltone Hearing Service, 3 Monticel! cade Garvin, Willis, Mixter & Co., Inc 100 Inman Dyke, Warren, Mich 
Norfolk, Va. St., Cambridge, Mass. Gransden-Hall & Co., Walnut & Poplar Sis 
Beltone Hearing Aid Service, 118 N. Second S Leggette Co., R. E., 9335 St. Stephens St Flint, Mich 
a. Dearborn, Mich Continental Safety Equipment Co., Inc 1551 
Hearing Center, 17 | Salem v Sobie, H. R., C 31 Chicago Drive, 8S. W Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn 
. Va. Grand Rapids, Forsiund Pump & Machinery Corp 1717 Mair 
oan Hearing Center, 2930 Colby, E Hauenstein & Burmeister, 2629 30th Ave., S St.. Kansas City, Mo 
Minneapolis, Minn. Safety Inc., 2608 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 
Heltone Hearing Aid, 106 E. 4th Ave mpia Lutz, B. J., Co., 1735 Charlotte, Kansas City MacDonald, B. C., & Co., 3829 W. Pine Blvd 
Mo. St. Louis, Mo 
Pa acy Hearing Aid, 1315 Fourth Ave seattle Earnhardt E B., Acoustical Co 1834 8 Antrim Hardware Co 1514 Federal St Can 
ash. Stewart, Springfield, Mo den, N. J 3 
Beltone Hearing Center, 406 W verside Av Hamilton Co., 4239 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis Helier, J., & Sons, 149 Ferry St., Newark, N. J 
pokane, yas Mo Guardian Safety Equipment Co., 400 8. Jefferson 
Beltone Hearing Aids, 779 Broadw: Tacom Anderson, H. L., Box 299, Billings, Mont St., Orange, N. J 
ash. M & L Supply Co., 1110 Front St., Butte, Mont Sager-Spuck Supply Co Inc 360 Broadway 
Beltone Hearing Center, 833 S. Center St M & L Supply Co., Box 2033, Great Falls Albany, } Y 
Casper, Wyo. Nebr. Elwood Corporation, The, 2180 Elmwood Ave 
Beltone of Bluefie! d, 205 Commercial Bank Bidg Boyer Lumber Co., 24th & Boyd St., Omaha suffalo Y 
Va Nebr ve Co Ine The, 29 8. St., New York 
pie Center, 202 Broad St Woolsulate Corp., 21 8S. 16th St., E. Orange Y 
N. J 


Palisades Drive 


I _Harold Inc 25 Murray St New 
Empire tank §6Bidg Leggette, R. E., Co., P. O. Box 7247, 2020 N 
2nd St S. W., Albuquerque, N. M Vedera Hardware Corp 53 Park Place, New 
Hearing Ald Center, 6 Lewis Arcade Collum Acoustical Co., 616 Delaware Ave York City, N. ¥ 
; yx 1757, Huntington, W. Va Albany, N. Y Onondaga Supply Co Inc 344 W. Genessec 
Beltone Wheeling Hearing Service, 42 Lith St Collum Acoustical Corp., 51 Wilkeson 8t., Buf St., Syracuse 
eeling, W. Va falo, N. Y¥ Walke, Henry Co., The, 1310 8. Tryon St 
Beltone Co. of Eau Claire, 509 Union Nat. Bank Collum Acoustical Corp Jamestown-Kennedy Charlotte, N. C 
Bldg., u Claire, Wis Rd. No. 2, Kennedy, N. Y Automotive Supply & Equipment Co., 276-278 
Beltone Hearing Service, 404 W. Walnut St Noise Reduction Products. Inc., 41-14 24th St Water St., Akron, 
G ay, Wis Long Island City, N. Y Scallan Supply Co The, 2337 Gilbert 
Hearing Aid Service 330 «E. Wilsor Collum Acoustical Co. 3137 Elmwood Ave Ave., Cincinnati, 
Madison, Wis Rochester, N. ¥ Mill & Factory Supply Co 317—10th 8t 
Better Hearing Institute, Inc., 200 Empire Bldg Collum Acoustical Co., 918 Canal St., Syracuse Toledo, Ohio 
710 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wi _ fe Pendergast, A. D., Safety Equipment 
Beltone een Co.. 1402 New York Ave Acousti Engr. Co., 2501 8. Blvd Charlotte Tulip St Philadelphia "a 
N.W., Washington, D. C N. C Boyd Supply Co., 56th and Baltimore Ave 
“ Kramig, BR. E., & Co., Ine 222-24 E. 14th Philadelphia, Pa 
CANADIAN Cincinnati, Ohio Buten, M, & Sons, The, 5000 Ridge Ave 
; Anning-Johnson Co., 2254 Hamilton Ave., Cleve Philadelphia, Pa 
Beitone Hearing Center, 1 Kresge 3sidg 3 land, Ohio Bruder, M. A & Sons, Inc 52nd & Groves 
Sth Ave., W., Calgary, Alberta, Car Turner-Brooks, Inc., 1717 Adams, Toledo, O Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
Beltone Hearing Center 712 Tegler Bidg Ball Distributing Co., 301 E. Grand, Oklahoma Williams & Company, 901 Pennsylvania Ave 
Edmonton, Alberta, Can City, Okla Pittsburgh, Pa 
Beltone Hearing Aids, 524 W Pender 8 Ball Distributing Co., 1444 E. Third St., Tulsa Clement Safety Equipment, Inc., 720 8S. Third 
Vancouver, B. C., Can Okla St Memphis, Tenn 
Beltone Hearing Service, 8 Adelaide St.. P. O Noise Control of Oregon, Inc., 3100 N. W. 29th Clowe & Cowan, Inc., Amarillo, Tex 
Box 862, St. Johns, Newfoundland Ave., Portland, Ore. Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co., 1005 8. 4th St 
Smith, H. I., Room 514 Roy Bldg.. Halifax Berger Acoustical Co,, Inc., 355-C Lancaster Beaumont, Tex 
Nova Scotia. Can. > Ave., Haverford, Pa Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co., 5000 Hines Blvd 
Ward, H. J., 1320 Edward St.. Fort Willian Little, G. P., Co., 1018 Pennsylvania Ave Dallas, Tex 
Ont.. Gan.’ wir . . iilan Pittsburgh, Pa Ponsford Equipment Co., 305 Canal St., El Paso, 
I t - jn ie ; Overhead Door Co., 2080 8. Bellevue, Memphis ex 
Jenny, Hugh S., 319 Somerset Bidg., Wir Tenn. Wessendorff, Nelms & Co., Inc., 5535 Harvey 
nipeg, Manitoba, Can Distributing Co., 1112 E. 10th S8t., Wilson Dr., Houston, Tex 
Beltone Hearing Service, 23 McNab St Amarillo, Tex Texas Marine & Industrial Supply Co., 8106 
Hamilton, Ont., Can Germond, Inc., 1609 W. Allen, Fort Worth, Tex Harrisburg Bivd., Houston, Tex 
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Baxter Sales Co., Longview, Tex. 

Alamo Iron Works, San Antonio, Ter. 

Metals Supply Co., Inc., 131 Social Hall Ave., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

~~ Brothers, Inc., 200 W. Water St., Norfolk, 

Henry Waite Co., The, 912 W. 2ist St., Nor- 
folk, 

Ricumond Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 7th & Leigh 
Sts., Richmond, Va. 

Campbell Industrial Supply Co., 8483 Airport 
Way, Seattle, Wash. 

A & I Supply Co., 614 Virginia S8t., W., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Bilictt, J. H., Co., The, 2101 New York Ave., 

E., Washington, Dist. of Columbia 

weber, c. N., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., Can 

Pascal, J., Hardware Co., td., 301 Craig St. 
W., Montreal, Que., Can. 

Levitt-Safety Ltd., 747 Vaughan Rd., Toronto, 


Ont., Can. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. of Conete. Ltd., 
*herson Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Fleck Brothers, Ltd., 110 ‘aloneuior’ | St., Van- 
couver, B. C., Can 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


1213 N. First Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 

11100 8. Central Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
6000 S. Boyle Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
20th & Illinois Sts., San Francisco, Calif. 
Terminal Island, San Pedro, Calif. 

205 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 

101 Cantee St., Jacksonville, Fla 

55 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga 

Prudential Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

5 E. Market St., —— Ind. 

1052 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 

210 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md 

1101 Key Hwgh., Baltimore, Md 

75 Federal St., Boston, Mass 


Springfield, Mass 
2 Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich 

, St. Paul, — 
2 St. Louis, Mo. 
90 State St., Albany, N. ¥ 
424 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y 
25 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
420 E. Genesee St., Syracuse : 
101 N. Elm 8t., Greensboro, N. C 
555 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron, Ohio 
4th & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
50 Public 8q., Cleveland, Ohio 
17 8. High St., Columbus, Ohio 
120 W. Second St., Dayton, Ohio 
709 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
21 EB. Second St., Tulsa, Okla. 
520 8S. Yamhill St., Portland, Ore 
119 Walnut St., Johnstown, Pa. 
1617 Pennsylvania Bivd., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oliver Bidg., Mellon 8q., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
8 W. Market St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
25 N. Duke St., York, Pa 
111 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
104 8. Akard St., Dallas, Tex 

7100 Clinton Dr., Houston, Tex. 
Beaumont, Tex. 

19 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
3631 E Marginal Way, Seattle, Wash. 
W. 725 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
735 N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
730 15th St., Washington, D. C 


Bil-Jax, Inc. 
Archbold, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
ier & Eicher, 951 E. Bahia Vista, Sarasota, 
rla 


Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., At- 
lanta, Ga 

Oosterbaan & Sons Co 10923 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 

Kokomo Rental & Sales, 917 N. Washington 8t., 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Seatieing Co. of Ind., P. O. Box 67, Warsaw, 
nd 

Virgil Heck Equip. Co., 928 E. Mason Ave., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Lutherville Supply Equip. Co., Front & Lincoln 
Sts., Lutherville, Md 

Lee Equip., 33 Island St., Boston, Mass. 

Speedway Scaffold Service, 2816 Harney, Omaha, 
Neb 


Deluccia, Frank, 908 Route No. 22, North 
Plainfield, 

Mead Supply Co., 914 Kenmore Ave., Buffalo, 

Bil-Jax of New York, 1863 Hylan Blvd., Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

Standard Equip. Co., 14th & Tilghman Sts., 
Allentown, Pa. 

Standard Equip. Co., 35th & Market Sts., 
Camphill, Pa. 

Knox-Tenn Some Co., 200 Erwin St., Knox- 
ville, Ten 

Hawkins Equip. Co., 1475 Thomas St., Memphis, 
enn 

Bil-Jax of Tyler, 217 S. Englewood, Tyler, Tex. 

os and Equip. Co., P. O. Box 121, Roanoke, 

Melihany Equip. Co., 2104 N. Hamilton S8&t., 


Richmond, Va. 
Stout Supply Co., 9825 W. Oklahoma Ave., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Blackmer Pump Co. 
1809 Century Ave., S- W., 
Grand Rapids 9, Mich. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


605 Third St., San Francisco, Calif. 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


441 ‘Becchan Hi , a York City, New York 


Rd., imbus, 
466 Barker Rd., Springfield (Philadelphia), Pa. 
5523 Deer’ St., Dallas, Texas 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. 
7500 E. 12th St., Kansas City 26, Mo. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

Hy N, a a pre... . Angeles, Calif. 

434 Continental Oli’ Bids. 1755 Glenarm P1., 
Denver, Colo. 

221 N. LaSalle St., Rm. 1364, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bidg., Chicago, Il. 

P. O. Box 253, Baton Rouge, La. 

302 Civic quae Bidg., P. O. Box 1702, New 

7500 E. Twelfth St., Kageae City, Mo. 

sare Main St., Buffalo, N. 

New York, x. 


Y. 
3131 Westwood Bivd., ‘——" Sy 
302 N. Cincinnati, P. O. Box ue Okla. 


= 
hide... Wane 1756, Corpus 
Chri Tex 
621 Fidelity Union Life Bidg., Dallas, Texas 
P. Box 1602, El Paso, Texas 
Box 6008, Houston, 


“= ‘eas Bivd., P. 0. 
E. Hi 80, 0. Box 33 Odessa, Texas 
ghway 


P. 
20 Douglas St., Box 63, Guelph, ‘con c 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
United Engineers, Inc., 
mingham, Ala. 
Boiler Equip. Service Co., P. O. Box 8188, Sta. 
i Atlanta, Ga 
Paller  Bngineering Co., 2212 8. Calhoun &t., 


Paller Engineering Co., 3025 N. Illinois St., 


Indi lis, Ind. 
Cochrane, N. B.. Co., 100 E. 20th St., Balti- 


P. 0. Box 1188, Bir- 


more, Md. 

Dennis, William E., Co., 54 Almont St., Med- 
ford, Mass. 

Berry Ervin Engineering Co., 746 Builders Ex- 
change Bl Minneapolis, Minn 

Ind. -ome Bauip. Co., 4903 Delmar, Rm. 315. 
St. is 

Arras on Co., 1009 Ist St., 8S. E., Cut Bank, 
Mon 

HL mith, James L., & Co., 737_ Providence 

., P.O. Box 1011, Charlotte, N. Cc 


‘o., 1814 8. BE. Tth Ave., Port- 


land, Ore. 

White = Gates & Boule. Co., 1312 Farmers 
4 ldg., Pittsbur 

~ 412 E. ‘Sth Ave., Box 508, 


. oe 216 N. Lauderdaie 
Ave., Memphi 
Cont 


trol & Saul. Co., 615 EB. Franklin 
St. ene, pis 
Forsyth, Arthur, Co. 

Fifteenth Ave. West, Seattle, Wash. 


« Eauip. Co., 1033 Quarrier 
Bh Charleston, 
Cordon,” Ray uM. .." “sua “Ww. Greenfield Ave., 


3600 Barclay Ave., 


1384 Hird Ave., Cleveland 7, Ohio 


Bone Dry Shoe Mfg. Co. 
8442 Sixth Ave., Tacoma 66, Wash. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
224 N. Washington St., Neosho, Mo. 


Borden Metal Products Co. 
P. O. Box 172, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Boyer-Campbell Co. 
6540 St. Antoine St., Detroit 2, Mich. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Industrial Supply & Service Co., Mobile, Ala. 
S & M Supply Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 
Crerar Adams & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Safety & Maint. Equip. Co., Chicago, Til. 
Safety & Maint. Equip. Co., Cicero, Ill. 
Safety Corp., The, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ellis Safety Products. Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
Pecaut Industrial Supply Co., Sioux City, Iowa 
Std. Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, ® 
Safety Sales Co., Westwego, La. 
Ohio Safety Products Co., Columbus, Ohio 
b= A Safety Equip. & Mill Supply, Piqua, 


Standard Supply Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 
Malmur Safety Prod. Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
John Day Rubber Co., Neb. 

Safety Specialists, Inc.. 

Agptge Allsafe Co., 1245 Niagara, Butalo 13, 


Tidewater Supply Co., Roanoke, Va. 
bed P nee Mine Supply Co., Clarksburg, 


Brabrook, A. N., . % 
Sen W. Sid Bt, iNew York 19, N.Y. 


Bradley Washfountain Co 


727 W. Glendale Ave., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


923 E. en vee 18, Calif. 
1919 N. Harlem 
375 Moody 


ni “Qu, Mich 


2000 Warrensville Center Rd., Cleveland 21, 0. 

4401 Germantown Ave., Rm. 204, Philadelphia 
40, Pa. 

127 W. Glendale Ave., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Clement Safety Equip. Co., Tuscaloosa, Tenn 
Bullard, E. S., Co., 6719 8. Figueroa St., ‘Les 
Angeles, Calif. 
Bullard, E. D., Co., 2680 Bridgeway, Sausalito, 
Industrial 574 New Park 
Ave., Weat | Martt ‘onn. 
Universal Safety Bevtp. Co., 5115 W. Diversey 
Ave., Chicago, 
Standard pindustrial Prod. Co., 116 8S. Garfield 
zink gt + Equip. Co.._ 1401 Fairfax Traffie- 
, Kansas City, 
Ove Bat afery, Equip. Go., 306 E. Main St., Louls- 
v 
General Equip. Corp., 261 Franklin St., Boston, 
pel Co., 6540 St. Antoine St., De- 
Co., 301 Indiana 8t., Grand 


.. 1551 Selby Ave., 








Supe! ay 


Boyer-Cam 
troit, Mich. 
ids, Mich. 
md Equip. 
St. a. 
Clement Saf: Inc., Jackson, Miss 
Safety Ine, I? + ‘tint St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Safi Louis 8. Mo. 
—y--* » “S130 Third Ave., N., 


271 Verona Ave., 


1245 Niagara 8t., 
Inc., P. O. Box 74, 
M » me T. 
Acme Safety Prod. Co., 387 Storer Ave., Akron, 
Orr Safety Equip. Co., 2853 Colerain Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Safety vas Geeow Co., 4251 W. 35th St, 


Cleveland. 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond, 1392 W. Third 
, Cleveland, io 
Acme Safety Prod. Co., 1823 Vermont Ave., 
Ohio 
Safety First Supply Co., 858 W. Delaware Ave., 
Guardian Safety Equip. Co., 1742 S. Main 8t., 
Sanderson Safety Supply Co., 816 8S. E. Haw- 
thorne Blvd., ¢ " 
Prod. Co., 2820 N. Fourth 8t., 
Safety ‘es Supply Co., 425 Magee St., Pitts- 
Clement Setery Equip., Inc., 720 8. Third St. 
Memphis, 
Gucrdian Safety Equip Co., 200 Sandman 8t., 
Unieenel Bafety. Equip. Co., 3155 8. Tth St, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Breck, John H., Inc. ..... 
115 Dwight St., Springfield 3, Mass. 


Brett-Guard Co 
105 S$. Dean St., Englewood, N. J. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
4203 Union Bivd., St. Lovis 15, Mo. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
2441, Hunter St., Los Angeles 21, Calif 


St. Ra., Houston 5, 
655 Edmunds St., Seattle, Wash. 


710 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Brossard, Lester L., Co. ..... 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago ny, ‘" 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


Safety Supply Co., 214 King St., East, Toronto, 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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J 01000 directory of safety equipment SOULCES _iinnnnninnvninnannnnainnii 


i District of Columbia, P. O. Box 645, Alex 
Brown, Ray, Automotive Buhrke, R. H., Co. .. 169 onan. We 


5656 Santa Monica Blvd., 1403 W. Congress St., Chicago 7, ill. _ Beulp. Ca pitt: P o Box peee. 5th 
* ve t erri lek nehorage, Alaska 
Los Angeles 38, Calif. Miller & Bentley-Bashaw Equip. Co., P. O. Box 
t Alas 
Bullard, E. D. 94-95, 252 quan LP G.Box 2454, Honolulu 4 
Browne, Stewart R., Mfg. Co., Inc. 2680 Bridgeway, Sausalito, Calif. Hawaii 
258 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. BRANCH OFFICES: DISTRIBUTORS in Foreign Countries: 
719 8 53 t Willi Anger, K. G., Traun b Linz, Austria 
: a. O. eee Sn Soeee 8, Coe Linale & Weiss, Avenida Montes Nos. 786-798 
ruin o., inc. i : La Paz, Bolivia 
Bru! & c 4 : DISTRIBUTORS: Butl Z Oo Bee Cc Lt 1520 Mountain 8t 
s ulle o rol . . 
2939-45 Columbia Ave., Industrial Safety Supply Co 1727 Huntsville P. O. Box 618, laeeaee al ue., Canada 
Ind polis Rd., Birmingh Al ndall Rubbe Ltd.. "250 Esplanade East 
; H ngham, Ala G a Ru r Co t 250 Esplanade East, 
pane 7, Ind. Gulf Coast Marine Supply. Inc., P. O. Box 975 ‘eommae. Ont., Canada 
REPRESENTATIVES: 199 S. Royal St., Mobile, Ala Fleck Bros Ltd., 110 Alexander St., Vancouver 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., See Memphis, Tenn c nada 
Located in principal cities Garrett Supply Co 2950 W. Thomas Rd “ec ’ Ltd., 2020 Douglas St Victoria 
Phoenix, Ariz. _ J. n 
. Little Rock, Ark., See Memphis, Tenn Agentia De Tractones Y Equipos, 8. A., Apart 
Buffalo Fire Appliance Corp. — Co., 1033 Santa Fe Dr., Denver ado 3155, Mavens, uba * “ , 
i Colo > Via Fratti 27. Milano 845 
221 Crane St., Dayton 1, Ohio Abern Safety Equip. Corp., 2 Eld St., New y 


“ Haven, Conn. 7 Equipos de Seguridad, Sullivan No. 95, Mexico 
BRANCH OFFICES: Industrial Safety Supply Co Inc 574 New 4,D. F 
132-140 oy St., San Francisco 7, Calif Park Ave., West Hartford, Conn Bullard Mexicana 8S. A., Maestro Antonio Caso 
2750 W. 35) a. hicago 32, Delaware, See Philadelpbia, Pa 89, Mexico 4, D. F 
th . Chicag I 
32-78 Thirty First St., Long Island City 6 Safety Equip. Co. of Fla., 9505 Florida Ave Maskin A/S, Revierstredet 3, Oslow, Norway 
N. Tampa, Fla Atlantic Guif & Pacific Co. of Manila, P. O 
8115 Sovereign Row, Dallas 35, Texas Georgia, See Knoxville, Tenn Box 626, 23rd St. Port Area GA/9/25 
Intermountain Equip. Co., P. O. Box 1129 Manila, Republic of the Philippines 
a ena . - - ie 2 ae Ceplastica Compania de Plastics 3. A., Apart- 
niversa afety Equip. Co., 5115 Diversey ado 594, Bilbao, Spain 
Buffalo Forge Co. ve., Chicago 39, Ii! Skanaka Allikfabriken A. B erstrop, Sweden 
490 Broadway, Buffalo 5, N. Y Standard Industrial Prod. Co., P. O. Box 794 A. Bovey 8. A., 43 Kue Ceasr "meee Lausanne 
920 N. Garfield Ave., Peoria, I Switzerland 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: ey Bee _— u Venezuela Supply C. A. Apartado 1871, Caracas 
#- : owa, See St aul, Minn. Venezuela 
Judd, i H., 2201 Highland Ave., Birmingham Mid-Continent Transmission & Supply, Ine 
o. 4 2027 N. Broadway, Wichita, Kans 
Kkedmond, a E., Supply Co., 625 W. Madis > Traffic . 
St., P. ‘a tee, 6 a Ry. 3 eee Soe. Spee Bustin Steel Products, Inc. 
Brom: 3. bn Terminal Warehouse Bldg my Robert L., Co 306 E. Main S8t Dover, N. J. 
Ih 
Halladay & Knauf, Room 308, 1127 Wilshire panes a; Corp., Pineville, Ky 
ous -, Los Angeles 17, Calif Guardian Safety Equip. Co., 3615 Capital 
tites, "Richard, 5 Grand Ave., South San Heights Ave., Baton Rouge, La anien 
‘ Maine, See New Hampshire 
they - — Carey Mochinery & easy Co., P ¢. Bex 206 
.: / : a. 3501 rehms Lane, altimore 3, Mc . 
15 Oakwood Ave., West Goodall Rubber Co., 220 Milk St:, Boston 10 sag neon —s Corp. 
ng OD 





Averill Equip. Co., 19225 Conant Ave., Detroit 
0. Box 2548 J Miami ne 3, FI “, 
. x 2 acksonville « a Ww 4 . 8 ars Co., 324 W. Michigan St 
114 South 12th St., Tampa, Fis REY * 4, s Cambridge Rubber Co. 
—- & Heckel, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago Ww. P. & R. S. Mars Co., P. O. Box 434, Hib- Blue Ridge Ave., Taneytown, Md. 
bing, Minn. 
Fenstermaker, 8 » & Co., Inc., 937 Architects Co Safety Equip. Inc., 1551 Selby Ave., “ = 
& —— Bide. Indianapolis 4, Ind. hes ri Minn = , Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. 
Murp D. C., Co., 840 5th Ave., Des Moines Mississippi, See Memphis, Tenn Cambridge, Md 
ia “Yows Zink Safety Equip. Co., 1110 8. Brentwood ge, ° 
Dyer, W. K., Box 966, 5420 Johnson Dr Bivd., St. Louis, Mo DISTRIBUTORS: 
Mission, Kans. Montana, See Sausalito, Calif z 
—. H. M., 633 South Fifth St., Louisville 2 Nebraska, See St. Paul, Minn Brungart Jennings, Inc p21 » Ave N 
. ety Equi Co., In Wolfeboro Birmingham, Alabama 
Devlin Bros., 1003 Maritime Bidg., New Orleans oe. _ Vetcoa Supply Corp., 710 S. 35th Avenue 
- . Guardian aa Eauip. Co., 400 8. Jefferson Phoenix, Arizona 
Machinery & Equipment Sales, Inc., 1012 St., Orange, N. J. Cable Distributors, Inc 4903 E. Washington 
Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, Md D. G. & 5° "Mine Supply Co., 2205 Central Bivd., Los Angeles 22, California 
Jeneeen, E. D., 414 Main St Melrose 76, Ave.. N. W., Albuquerque, N. M Green-Penny Company, 2211 San Pablo Avenue. 
- . American Allsafe Co., Inc., 1245 Niagara St Oakland 12, California 
Coon-DeVisser Co., poem 611, 1627 W. Fort Buffalo 13, N. Y¥ Hamersiag Equipment Co., 110 Freeway Bivd.. 
St., Detroit 16, : New York City, See New Jersey 8.. San Francisco, California 
Bell, E. Floyd, 2102 “Foshay Tower, Minneapolis American Alisafe Co., Inc., 1224 Erie Bilvd., Moody, L. F., 420 Market St., San Francisco 11, 
mm Syracuse, N. Y. Calif. 
Cooper, e W., 2500 Hampton Ave., St. Louis , Co., Inc., P. O. Box 6367, 842 Stanley E. Morris Company, 5584 Alhambra 
10 ‘ ., Greensboro, N. C. Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif 
Wain Engineering Co., 523 Omaha Building & . Paul, Minn Utilities Supply Co., Box 22067, Los Angeles 22 
- vg, eR Safety First’ Supply Co., P. 0. Box 5155, California 
Room 15, 604 Central Ave., Akron 13, Ohio j Supply Company, I’. O. Box 1504, El! 
: o Dayton Safety Supply Co., P. O. Box 34, Centro, California 
Technical Service Co., P. O. Box 131, 700 Greenshills, Cincinnati 18, Ohio Winn Supply Company, 256 Seventh Ave., San 
Haines Ave., N. W., Albuquerque, N. M. Safety First Supply Co., 4251 W. 35th St Diego 1, California 
Taylor, R. B., 966 Broadway, Albany 4, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio Plant Equipment Company, 1400 Market Street 
Johnson-Norman x, & Pumps, Inc., 41 East Dayton Safety Supply Co., 11 Longworth 8t., Denver, Colorado 
42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥ Dayton 2, Ohio Brown-Wales Company, 79 Farmington Avenue 
Gibbs, J. W., 3047 Madison Road, Cincinnati 9, Safety First Supply Co., 858 W. Delaware Ave., Hartford, Connecticut 
- Toledo, Ohio Industrial Trucks Inc., 66 Boston Post Road at 
Sherm « ger, Inc., 570 Hanna Bidg., Mid-Continent Transmission & Supply Co., 1413 West, Milford, Connecticut 
Cleveland ™ “Onio W. Reno, Oklahoma City, Okla J-B Engineering Sales Co., Inc.. P. O. Box 
k, Robert E., 2700 East Main St., Columbus Engineering Supply Co., 1124 E. 4th St., Tulsa 1890, New Haven 8, Connecticut 
9, Ohio 10, Okla. King, Alfred B., Company. Devine St., North 
Eyster, Carl, 1118 Madison Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio Sanderson Safety Supply Co., 816 S. E. Haw- Haven, Connecticut 
Process Equipment Co., 3141 E. 15th St., Tulsa thorne Blvd., Portions a4 Ore Lindquist Hardware Co., 383 Fairfield Ave 
, ,- ¢ 2320 N. 4th St., Philadel- Bridgeport 3, Conn 
Constant, E, 8., Co., 1814 8. E. Tth Ave., Port- oe py Prod. ¢ Haven Mi!l Supply Co., P. 0. Box 1423, Winter 
an > k Ss y 425 Magee St., Pitts- Haven, Florida 
a oS, Room 400, 220 S. 16th St., —, Ra Buvoly Or. , Meso, A. P., 175 8. E. 15th Rd., Miami 45 
adelphia 2, Pa. Rhode ‘sland. See New Haven, Conn Florida 
Moore, H. Lee, 345 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh Rhode Carolina, See Knoxville, Tenn Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., The, 76 Fourth St 
22, Pa. . South Dakota, See St. Paul, Minn ., Atlanta, Georgia 
Power Engineering Corp., 517 Brooks Bldg Safety Equip. Dist. Co., 832 Main Ave., 8. W., Georgia Supply Company, P. O. Box 918 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Knoxville, Tenn Savannah, Georgia 
Stipp & Powell, Inc., P. O Bex 1796, 104 E Clement Safety Equip., Inc., P. 0 Box 2586, Industrial Service Co., 740 Glenn Street, 8S. W.. 


Stone Ave., Greenville. 720 S. 8rd St., Memphis 2, Tenn Atlanta 10, Georgia : 
Sexton, C. F., O. Box 2524, T02 Empire Radelift Supply Co., P. O. Box 1987, Amarillo, Western Machinery Co., 1912 North Yellowstone 
Bidg., Knoxville 12, Tenn Tex Idaho Falls, Idaho 
soma, Cc. Co., Inc., 215 Nortb Lauderdale Radelit Supply Co., 504 E. 10th St., Borger, Claycombe, H. E., 332 South Michigan Ave 
Memphis 5, Tenn Tex Chicago 4, Ill 
Lenghommer” Rummel Co., 300 Blum St., P. O Engineering Supply Co., 6000 Denton Dr., Haigh, Mason W., & Sons, Inc., P. O. Box 222, 
ox 367, San Antonio 6, Texa Dallas 35, Texas Peoria, Ill. 
Anspacher, T. H., 615 Tower Petroleum Bidg., Mine & Smelter Supply Co., P. O. Box 1162, Industrial, Sling Company 32 S. Michigan Ave 
Dallas i, Texas’ El Paso, Texas Chicago 4, ; 
Robinson, D. M., Box 6732, 2419 South Boule- Guardian Safety Equip. Co., P. O. Box 13384, McMaster-Carr Supply Co., 640 West Lake St 
, yard, Houston 6, Texas , 200 Sandman St., Houston 19, Texas Canal Station, Chicago 6, Ill 
Pace-Turpin & Co., 726 8. Third West St Settle Safety Supply Co., 207 N. Amburgery, Paulson, Carl E., & Co., $15 Broadway, Rock- 
Salt Lake City 4, Utah = Odessa, Texas ford, 
Forsyth Co., 2800 15th Ave., West, Radeliff Supply Co., 112 E. Brown St., Pampa, Slings Mfg. & Distr. Co., 6760 8. Stony Island 
Seattle 99, Wash. Tex Ave., Room 202, Chicago 49, Ill. 
Buffalo Forge Co., 711 Woodward Bldg., 15th Goodall Rubber Co., 631 S. 2nd West, Salt Lake Central Rubber & Supply Co., Inc., 
& H Sts., Washington 5, D. C. City, Utah Georgia St., Indianapolis 9, Ind 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd.: Vermont, See New Hampshire Material Handling Equipment Co., Inc., 
477 Main St., E., Hamilton, Ont., Can Richmond Rubber Co., 7th & Leigh Sts., Rich- Capitol Ave., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 
—— 301, 560 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont., mond, Va. Material Handling Sauipasens A nate 
an, Safety & Supply Co., 115 Blanchard St., Seattle Hartnetz Ave., Evansville, Inc 
1255 Laird Bivd., P. 0. Box 40, Mt. Royal a Ay pply Material Handling Equipment Co., Inc., 2609 
Sta., Montreal 16, Que., Can s 7 Co., P. O. Box 1007, Broadway, Fort Wayne, Ind 
Thompson, J. C., 54 W. Sth Ave., Vancouver 10, t s 4 Va Smith-Monroe Company, 1912 S. Main St., South 
B.C., Can. Ss , Garland Ave., Bend 23, Ind 
Ramon I. Gill, P. O. Box 9182, Santurce Wheeling, W. Smith-Monroe Co., 6227 Bluffton Rd Fort 
Station, Santurce, Puerto Rico Wisconsin, See Se ll Wayne, Ind. 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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Greenway Place, 
of Maine, Adams St., Auburn, 


3500 Washington Bivd., 
165 Rindge Ave., Ext., Cam- 


Materials Handling Equipment, Inc., 205 East 
Walnut 8t Des Moines, a 

Metal Goods Corp., 2971 8S. Madison, Wichita 
16, Kan 

Banks Miller Supply Co., Prestonsbu Ky. 

Borne Company, The, Inc., 16th & Kellogs Sts., 
Covington y 

Borne Company, The., Inc., P. O. Box 17838, 
Louisville 1 y 

Schmitt, Robert L., Co., 306 East Main St., 
Louisville 2. Ky 

Metal Goods Corporation, P. O. Box 1622, Baton 
Rouge, La 

Metal Goods Corp 3837 

Shreveport, La 

Metal Goods Corporation, 432 Julia St., New 
Orleans, La 

Brown-Wales Co 
Maine 

smery Advertising Corp., 1201 St. Paul 8t., 
Baltimore 2, Md 

Yankee Engrg. Co., Inc., 

Baltimore 27, Md 

srown-Wales Co., 

bridge 40, Mass 

Foss, W. J., Co., 112-116 Broadway, Spring- 
field 3, Mass 
Abrasive & Supply Co., 15448 Woodrow Wilson, 
Detroit 38. Mich 

Bard Steel & Mill Supply Co., 251 N. Edwards 
St., Kalamazoo 2. Mich 

Commas. R. C., 2567 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit 

( risomsen. Glenn P., Co., 670 W. Baltimore St., 
Detroit 2, Mich 

Eastern Michigan Industrial Sales Co., 13141 
Woodward, Detroit 3, Mich. 

Industrial Cable & Sling Co., 1709 W. Lafayette, 
Detroit 16, Mich 

Newby, Thos. E 0. Box 128, Station C, 
Grand Rapids 6, Mich 

Northern Hardware & Supply Co., 705-6th Ave., 
Menominee, Mich 

Tool Supply (C« 40 Custer Ave., 


Detroit 2, 
ie 
Minnesota Supply Co., 706 Portland Ave., Min- 
Minn 
Goods Corporation, 781 Raymond Rd., 
Jackson, Miss 
Brewer Machine & Gear Co., 4821 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis 7 
Metal Goods homn. 1300 Burlington, North Kan- 
sas City 16 0 
Construction Materials Co Pr. O. Box 198, 
utte, Mont 
Ferdon Equipment Co 1466 Chestnut Ave., 
Hillside, N. J 
slew Savage, J. Inc Harrison, 
Smith Hand. Systems, Inc., P. O. Bos 13, 
Union City, N. J 
Smith Hand. Systems, Inc., P. O. Box 974, 
Trenton, N. J 
Buffalo Rubber & Supply Co., 526 Niagara St., 
Buffalo 1, N 
Friend, John, Co., 45-20 11th St., 
city 1, Y 
Parkell Engineering Co., 50 Chureh S8t., New 
York 7, N. ¥ 
Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., 429 White Plains 
Rd., Tuckahoe 7 Y 
Syracuse Supply Co., 905 Lincoln St., Elmira, 
N 


314-382 W. Fayette 8t., 
536% Front St., Bing- 


9 Sixth St., 
Long Island 


Syracuse Supply Co., 
Syracuse 1, N. Y 
Syracuse Supply Co., 
hamton, N. Y. 

Syracuse Supply Co., 23 Devereux St., Utica, 
N. ¥ 

Syracuse Supply Co., Box 447 Curry Rd., 
Schenectady. N. Y 

Utica Materials Handling Co., P. O. Box 366, 
Utica 1, Y 

Tidewater. Supply Co., Inc., 95 Roberts 8t., 
P. O. Box 212, Asheville, N. C. 

Tidewater Supply Co., Greenboro, N. C. 

Banks-Miller Supply Co., Route 3, Wellston, 
Ohio 

Condit, R. E., Co., P. 0. Box 365 Dayton 1, 
Ohio 

Condit, R. E., Co., P. O. Box 37, Norwood 12, 


Co., P. O. Box 4596, Fort Hayes 
Columbus, Ohio 

Great Lakes Splicing & Supply Co., 23570 Lake- 
land Bivd., Cleveland 23, Ohio 

McDonald & Wagner, Inc., 1431 East 55th St., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 

Northeastern Supply Co., 321 Cherry Ave., N. 
S., Canton, Ohio 

Pennsylvania Sling Co 2168 W. 25th S8st., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

Taylor, Harold G., 4023 Upton Ave., 
Toledo 13, Ohio 

Zanesville Supply Co., 75 Maysville Ave., 8. 
Zanesville, Ohio 

Metal Goods Corp., P. O. Box 2519, Tulsa, 
Okla 

Don Sheriff Sales Co., P. O. Box 10098, Okla- 
homa City 19, Okla 

Sheriff, Don D., 3857 8S. Sheridan, Tulsa, Okla. 
Air Mac, Inc., 1111 S. E. Grand, Portland, Ore. 

Air Mac, Inc., of Oregon, P. O. Box 652, 
Eugene, Ore 

Ore. Industrial Factors, 6840 S. W. Macadam 
Ave., Portland 1, Ore 

Bryant, John G., Co., 101 East Township Line 
Rd., Upper Darby, Pa 

Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., The, 295 Beverly 
Rd., Pittsburgh 16, Pa 

Erie Materials Handling Corp., 2401 West 12th 
St., Erie, Pa. 

Hill, Fred, & Son Co., 10th & Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa 

Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., 
Aliquippa, Pa 

Pennsylvania Sling Co., 501 McNeilly Rd., 
Pittsburgh 26, Pa. 

Peer ovens Sling Co., Box 706, Harrisburg, 


a 
Freeman Ind. Ser. Inc 776 N. Main &t., 
R. L 


Providence 4, 
Southeastern Supply Co., 10 Linguard St., 


Charleston, 8. C 


Clearview Estates, 


Tidewater Supply Co., Inc., Columbia, 8. C. 
Pr Box 377, 


bi Supply ee Inc., . o 
metal Go le 1, 


Goods Conp.. 'P. O. Box 1452, Houston, 
Metal Goods Corp., P. 0. Box 2159, Corpus 


Christi, T 
Metal 


ex. 

Goods Corp., 305 Kallison Building, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

gel Cpe Corp., 6211 Cedar Springs Rd., 


Box 7086, Dallas 9, Tex 


Kirby Smith Bidg., 


5208 Willow Ave., 


Bel- 


‘o., P. O. Box 2548, Salt 


Tidewater Supply Co., Ine., 
Norfolk 1, Va. 

Tidewater Supply Co., Ine., 
Richmond, 


by =~ A Supply Co., Inc, P. O. Box 


Pr. 0. Box 
12th & Byrd Sts.. 


1829, 


Alr-Mac,. ‘ha, P. O. Bex 1125, Spokane 10, 
Ais — Inc., 3838 4th Ave., 8., Seattle 4, 


Industrial Supply Co.. P. O. Box 942, 
State St., Bellingham, Wash. 


1844 


Banks - Miller _ Supply Co., P. O. Box 103, Oak 


Hill, 


w 
Banks - Mitier Supply Co., P. O. Box 623, Blue- 


field, a. 
Banks - Miller Ruvply Co., 
leston, v 


5307 Noyles Ave.. 


ries a 
— "ee | Seo Co., 330-3rd Ave., Hunting- 
Banki- _— Supply Co., P. O. Box 57, Logan, 


Jemerds “. Moore, Inc., 
Charleston, W. Va 
Babush, Jos. 8., Co., 
Milwaukee 11, 
Shadbo! 


Wis 
dbolt & = Co., 413 North 2nd St., 


1510A Ist St., W., 
Ltd., 805 Vernon 8t., 
n. 
Ltd., 2020 Douglas St., 


“an. 
Fleck Bros., Ltd., 110 Alexander St., 
couver 4, B. C., 


PrP. O. Box 4295, 
2401 N. Maryland Ave., 


Calgary. 
Nelson, 
Victoria, 


Van- 


Can. 
C. Conveying Machinery, Ltd., 3300 Fraser 


‘St., Vancouver 10, ‘a 
Farwil Corp., 10249 104th "aa 


n. 
Edmonton, 


Al- 


, & Co., 10334 108th St., Edmon- 
, 3035 Morley Trail, Cal- 


. 1726 W. Sth Ave., 


Van- 


j- 1600 Portage 
0., 1108 Shaper ‘Bldg., Montreal 
, 12 Freeman Place, Hamil- 


12, 


“Diego De 


“1883, 


Mexico 
, Aspholzstrasse 29, Zurich 46, 


Switzerland. 


Canfield Oil Co. 
3216 E. 55th St., Cleveland 27, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


285 Tonnele Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J 
620 4th Ave., Coraopolis, Pa 


Canisteo Sign Mfg. Co., Inc. 
11 Fourth St., Canisteo, N. Y. 


Canton Mfg. Co. 
2408 13th St. N. E., Canton 5, Ohio 


Cardox Corp. 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, iil. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

151 North Ave. 19, Les Angeles, Calif. 

1118 Fifth Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

18954 James Couzens Highway, 

4378 Lindell Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

13233 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

1122 Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Dixie Engineering Co.. 
id, irmingham 3, Ala 


Nte., 


etroit, Mich. 


812-813 Protective Life 


Fire Equip. Sales Co., 6 Winspear Ave., Buffalo 
14, N. Y. 

McNulty, D. L., P. O. Box 1066, 314 Dome 
Bld 


D. L 
ig., Chattanooga 1, Tenn 


Thomas, W. J., 
Wheeling, W. 


Carhoff Co. 


a se Steel Corp. Bidg., 
a. 


11706 Kinsman Rd., Cleveland 20, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


ours Equip. Co., 634 Orleans St.. Chicago, 


Supplies, Inc., 564 W 


Sterling Dockson Co., 3839 Wabash Ave., 


troit, Mich. 


Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


De- 
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Fire & Safety Inc, 2104 2nd &.. 8S. W.. 
Voye, nH, Co. 285 285 Park Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
os Safety Supply, 316 Longworth, Dayton, 
Manson, L. A., & Co., 2525 Bolsover, Houston 
Spokane Safety Appliance Co., N. 219 Division. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Safety ip. & Engr. Co., 1059 Eimore St 
Green , Wis. 


Carpenter Mfg. Co. 
2 Bradley St., Somerville 45, Mass. 


Central Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
Fourth St. & Cannon Ave., Lansdale, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


318-320 Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
922 Raymond Commerce Bidg., Newark. N. J 
1700 Samson St., Arch Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa 


Central City Machine & Tool Co. 
P. O. Box 1018, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Direct Sales Co., 79 N. Main St.. Waterbury. 


Peters, H., Associates, Inc., 260 Spring Lane 
Winter’ Park, Fla. 
Safety Sepries. Inc., 


mazoo, Mich. 
Sy Sane Co., 105 8. Dean &t.. 
Agertge Allsafe Co., 1245 Niagara St., Buffalo 


Peters, C. 24 
Syracuse, 
Syracuse Sypois Co., 314 W. Fayette St., Syra- 

cuse, N 
Brodhead-Garrett Co., 4560 E. Tist.. Cleveland 
Ohio 


General Scientific Re Co., 7516 Limekiin 
Pike, Philadelphia 


1903 W. Main St.. Kala- 
Englewood. 


Associates, 112 DeWitt 8&t., 


Central Safety Equip. Co. 
6601 Marsden St., Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


Stark Industrial Park, Charleston, S. C. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Byberry Rd., Hathero. Ma 


Chemical Corp. .. 
60 Waltham Ave., " Springfield 9, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1513 E. 73rd St., Chicago 19, Ill 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
—- Chas. F., Co., 88 Holland Ave., Bridge- 
The E. A. Ki Co., 1550 Stadium Drive 


lis 2. ind. 
Buffalo Chemica! Co., 617 No. Washington St., 


Lafayette, > 
Sanitary Supply, 1019 Terpischore St.. 
New La 


Cooke-Vivian-Lindenmeyr Co., Div. of Hubbs 
Corp., P. ©. Box 3128, Boston, Mass. 
Huber, R. B., 216 Tremont St., Boston 16. 
Postman, A. L., Co., 25 Plympton St., Waltham, 
Davis Emergency Equip., 148 So. Main St., 
‘s ‘ass. 
Clark, Geo. H., Co., Commercial St., Worcester, 
Worcester Chem. Dist. Corp., 100 Webster St., 
Worcester, Mass. 
as emnend Co., 12345 Telegraph Rd., Detroit 
Safety Services, Inc., 1903 W. Main St., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
_ J. F., 2083 N. Central Ave., Duluth, 
The Leonard Co., 9437 Watson Ind. Park, St, 
0. 
.. S77 Belleville Ave., 
F., P. O. Box 609, Bing- 
Chante! Sales Corp., 138% Niagara St., Buffalo, 
Vasco =. Co., 511 Budd St., Elmira, N. Y. 
Hi F., Co., 53-01 11th St.. Long 
vuziend Ge. N. Y. 
be nico Prods. Corp., 547 Hudson St., New York 
Western m Elec. Co., 395 Hudson St., New York 
Ganoung Sales & Service Co., E. State Ke 
Resbertan are Equi 83 Howel 
ety wip. Co., owell St 
a : 
racuse Supp ‘o., 31 s 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 
c= Equip. Co., 2299 Fifth Ave.. Troy 
ane Clothing & Equipment (o., 1990 E. 69th 
St., Cleveland 3 io 
Supply Co., 2201 Taylor Rd., at 
Nela View, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ohio Safety Prods. Co., 


528 Seymour Ave., 


Fayette St 





° io 
LaGrand Industrial Supply Co., 158 W. Arthur 
St., Portland, Oregon 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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+ 41. Betety Equip. Co., 6913 Clarke Sanding Machine Co. noe Merrion, 207 Liberty Life Bildg., 
oo * "ae ; Charlotte, N. C. 
Thorney, somes E., 131 Washington St., Pro- 30 E. Clay Ave., Muskegon, Mich. Ehrke, A. E & Co., 5171 Mayfield Rd., 


FL ses 1 R. iss = - Cleveland, Ohio 
po nn ng r Co., 61 Ponagansett BRANCH OFFICES: — Geo. T., a Assoc., 2541 Ridgecliff 
4 dee one ; Ave., ncinnati, hio. 
Finrow, Don. M., Co., 3753 Brooklyn Ave., 4505 Sth Ave. South, Birmingham, Ala. Allen-Shuff Corp., 300-2 Tuck Bldg., 1121 
Seattle, W 4711 W. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles, 3 Church St., Nashville, Tenn. 
ty 4 ‘Safety Prods... Inc., 4611 W. National 3 a St. San Francisco, Calif. McKay, L. D., & Co., Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa, 
Baddeley, Oscar O., 5019 W. Gal s . 872 State St., New Haven, Conn - 560 N ~hila- 
ae We mg alena St., Mil 1075 Kings Ave.. Jack ville, =. Te & Co., 560 N. 16th St., Phila 
Mace Laboratories, Inc. , 319 Main St., Neenah, .. N. W. » oi i & Co., 311 Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


is. w ; tgage Bldg 
Alloyeraft, Ltd., 27 Hillside Ave., Westmount, Bier, B. W.. 606 Bankers Mortgage Bldg 
Montreal, e. ; 


Tex 
., Can. . Central, Indianapolis,’ Ind. ° aN 
Canwest Safety Service Supply, Ltd., 802-9th 219 W. University Ave., Des Moines, Ia. a Equip. Engrs., 2615 Sth Ave., Seat 


ns h. 
ve., W., Cal t., 2037 N. Broad St., New Orleans, La ae . “ 
, J Calga., Ont., Can 4331 York Rd., Baltimore, Md. Kidd, W. HL, & Co., 300 E. Main St., Rich 
oBsERs: 1352- -» Boston, Mass. Harris Pruitt & Co., 917 Sinclair Bldg., Ft. 
Liftig, Samuel J., Inc., 40 Platt St., Ansonia, } . it, Worth, Tex. Sete uit 
. 22 Gifford, Ed., & Co., 530 N. Jackson St., - 
Conseal Sunstent Supply Co., Inc., 24-26 Minerva 3003 Main St ae tipeanot, Minn. waukee, Wis 
“+ erby, onn. “* , 
Defense Apparel, 115 Allyn St., Hartford, Conn as fn | eo -— : 
— Drug Co., The, 729 Main St. Hartford 1812 Military — yaw hy Neb. ont. Cotterman, I. D. 
Stoughton. D. G., Co., The, 247 So. Whitney yo an res Ave., Irvington. N. J 4535 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
t artford, Conn. te * _ x. 
Sanitary Prods. Co., 148 State St., New Haven, Seay en ae’ aa Rs Bm ee ae 
Ad Gl ~ ona ; + 1014 Elizabeth ‘Ave., Charlotte, N. C. “* " ge : 
ae a. Mfg. Co., 2640 N. Greenview 2949 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 216 N. Clinton St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Gillis, Harmon, 337 Lunenburg St., Fitchburg, soe eee Axe., Cleveland, Ohio, DISTRIBUTORS: 
Mass. 718 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. LaPine, Arthur S., & Co., 6001 S. Knox Ave. 
626 California Ave., Avalon, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago, Ill. : 
Chem-Wear, Inc. he rte BD omens, sen. —— Fire Equip. Co., 325 W. Huron, 
131 Chestnut St., P. O. Box 1784, 1803 Conaeee Bt. Te po ae Ellis Safety Equip. Co., 3450 Michigan Ave., 
55 . ate Lake ° an 
New Haven 7, Conn. 706 Tay e., Seattle, Wash. ; P. O. Box 248, Avoca, N. Y 
5412 W , Milwaukee, Wis. Eastern Safety, 25-09 36th Ave., Long Island 
3813 Livingston St., N. W., Washington, D. C. City, Y. 
Chesebro-Whitman Mfg. Corp General Scientific Equip., 7516 Limekiln Pike, 
rk Valley, N P. O. Box 3038, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newa alley, N. Y. Clean Sweep Co. Holloway, Gordon B., 994 Stonewall, Memphis 
Sent enn. 
653412 Whittier Blvd., Bell Electricord & Safety, 11 Watkinson Ave., 
Chic Maid Hat Mfg. Co., Inc. Los Angeles 22, Calif. West Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


630 High St., Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


Cleveland Ladder Co., Inc. . 
Chicago Eye Shield Co. , 1BC 13921 Aspinwall Ave., Cleveland 10, i P. O. Box 2508, South Bend 14, Ind. 
2727 W. Roscoe St., Chicago 18, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS: Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. Craftools, Inc. 
Industrial Safety Supply Co., 1727 Huntsville Wickwire-Spencer Steel Div. 396 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Rd., Birmingham, Ala . 
Guardian Safety Equip. Co.: 575 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
7223'S. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif Crouse-Hinds Co. 
. , San Mateo, Calif 
, 608 Palm Ave., Belleair, Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp. Wolf & Seventh North Sts., 


rwa la. 
Guardian ‘Batets Equip. Co., 1091 Euclid Ave., Tonawanda, N. Y. Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
. Atlanta, Ga = 
Universal Safety Eauip. Co., 5115 W. Diversey BRANCH OFFICES: BRANCH ge oe sade 
¥e., cago J = 3030 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio Stevens z-, 2920 8. th St, rmingham, 
Standard Industrial Prod. Co., 920 N. Garfield 1716 Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. sis nis a 714 W: Olympic 
“ Inc., 1109 8S. Preston St cose Bocse Ave.. Cotssge. Th Y Bivd. ies Apgeles Calif : : cia 
° 8. 2g St., Bae . g ‘ 
605 Third St., San Francisco, Calif. 370 Brannan 8t., San Francisco, Calif. 
SS Batety Equip. Co., 3615 Capitol 1156 poem. Dever Colo = 
eights, ton Rouge, La - ‘ _ 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
General Equip. Corp., 261 Franklin St., Boston, Conductive Hospital Accessories Corp. ... 5425 N. College Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bos 860 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 
82 W. Dedham St., ton 18, Mass. . 605, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 80 Fed- 


ass. 
a Equip. Co., 19225 Conant Ave., Detroit, 
Mich eral St., Boston, Mass. 
Continental Safety Baato.. Inc., 1551 Selby ~ 5-107 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Paul, Min Continental Can Co. 239 University Axe. ., St Paul, Minn. 
1 $ 3732 ashington vc St uis, 0. 
7% E. Sist St., Kansas City, Mo. 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 7. F. W. Bldg., 406 W. 34th St., Kansas City, 
2608 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 0. 
Guardian a3 Equip. Co., 400 S. Jefferson P. O. Box 423, Albany, N. Y. 
St., , Continental Steel Corp. 1020 Prudential Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
™ Watson Co., 1443 S. Main St., Buffalo 


. 11 Park Pl., New York, N. Y. 
1109 S. Main St., Kokomo, Ind. Roselawn Center Bidg., 7373 Brookerest Dr., 
Williams & Co., Inc.: Cincinnati, Ohio 
ioe pestente Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio Boul ——_ Bldg., » yleveland, ~~ ou 
00 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio i i “eM dg., 19 ulsa, a. 
900 Williams Ave., Columbus, Ohio Coppus Engineering Corp. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
ant Kane S8t., Toledo, Ohio 344 Park Ave., Worcester 10, Mass. Wilford Bidg., 101 N. 83rd St., Philadelphia, 
ae Safety uip. Co. : Pa. 
1742 S. Main, ry Okla. DISTRIBUTORS: 1015 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
wine s. ‘45th St., Philadelphia, Pa Eshelman, Jos. Co., Inc., P. O. Box Ay] Bidg., 46 7 C ole Ave 4 Daiies Tex. 
ams »» Inc., 901 P rly " 57 2 r > 2801 San Jacinto ouston, Te ’ 
Pittsbursh, Ps. ennsylvania Ave ores, isi dah “ave. , So., Homewood, Bir 312 Beaton Bldg., 25 E. 2nd St., St., Salt Lake 
Safety uip. Dist. Co., 832 W. } . son & s Pran- City, Utah. 
and eat 0, c Main Ave., King Knight Co. , 360 Jefferson St., San Fran nak Ease Et. Beattie, Wash. 
Guardian Safety Equip ci } Co., 4710 Crenshaw Bivd., Los 3803 N. Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
3570 Flaxley Dr., Bates: Tex . « if. 607 Investment Bidg., 1511 K. St., N 
200 Sandman St., Houston, Tex. i s, 504 Mining Exchange Bildg., Washington, D. C. 
Universal Safety & Fire Equip. Co., 727 8. W. , Colo. 
Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah ; L., & Assoc., P. O. Box 312, r 
— Safety Appliance Co., N. 219 Division Northside Sta., 3120 Maple Dr., N. E., At- Cunningham, M. E., Co. 


8 ne, Wash. lanta, Ga. H 
Universel Setety Baxip. Co., $155 8. Seventh Gen. Meters & Controls Co., 205 W. Wacker 1053 Chateau St., N. S., Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
St., Milwaukee, Wis Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
Butler Me ay ~ 4 Lta., 1520 Mountain St., Avels Sales & Engineering Co., 1728 W. 16th 
an. St., Indianapolis, Ind. . ¢ Curran Corp. 
Safety y, Bao. “s. A. Sullivan No. 95, Mexico Cook, Allan K., Co., 604 W. Main 8t., Louis South Canal St. 
Carter, John H., Co., Inc., P. O. Box 9257, 
zs 2551 Metairie Rd., Metairie, La. — 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. Wickersham, Wm. B., -, 1449 Washingt Cc Corp. 
Cd St., W. N ' . 1228 Utica Ave., Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 
2500 Commonwealth Ave., North Chicago, Garrett Burgess, Inc., P. 0. Box 517, North- on Av Y 
mM. west St., -e Oakman Blyd., Detroit, Mich. 


W. P. & RB. 8S. Mars Co., 324 W. Michigan 
DISTRIBUTORS: St., Duluth, Minn. Cycle-Filo Co. 


Located in principal cities Bee 5S & Se 100 Mite 1. tao- P. ©. Box 228, Milford, Conn. 
2 saee. Co., 4030 Chouteau Ave., St. 
why 
Chicago Watchclock Hughes Machinery Co., 4212 Main St., Kansas 
1524 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Black, Malcolm W., & Co., Inc., 41 E. 42nd —D— 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Johnston Engineering Co., 31 Gibbs 8St., Roch- 


, Lawrence, Mass. 





Circul-Air Corp. ster, ‘ Dameron Enterprises, Inc. .............. 62 
565 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. ye An Fe Oe Demy 466, Aang. 427 S. 20th St., Louisville 3, Ky. 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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™ » 8, @. 

Daubert Chemical Co. Detex Watchclock Corp. .........-. ...-241 Shields Bros., ~w > >. oe N am. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 76 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. abo : 4 fe .. 1% 

SRanen errioss: her Instrument & Machine Co. 2516 Central 

Davenport, A. C., & Son, Inc. lenn Bidg., Atlanta Hintz Fire Equip. Co., 1114 Front S8t., Fargo, 


N. 
far Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Il. 
311 N. Des Plaines St., Chicago, Ill. 99 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. Cleveland Time Clock & Service Co., 3033 Payne 
76 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 8 Ww Co., 113 EB 2nd Bt, 


: DISTRIBUTORS: 
o> oe Oe . Kidde, Walter, Sales & Service, 651 Pillans as Te 

23 W. Pleasant St., Springfield, Ohio St., Jebile, Als. wy me. Pe A TN 

BRANCH OFFICES: South, Birmingham, A ? ey Fo. SE eee oe. 
8664 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. —. - isin. ne Grand Ave., -Wood Associates, 1908 Broadway, Toledo, 
2708 Main St., Reading, Mass ‘ Ohio 
4030 Chouteau, St. Louis, Mo Fire re Appliance & Ssfety Co, 1114 W. Mark The Clock Shop, sil s. Besten, Tulse. Outs 
6610 Clayton Rd., St. Louis, Mo. Seovern, H. G.. & Co., 19 Main 8t., San Supply > Rene, 


“one, 
a ‘tit & Stati Co., 1500 8. %i! 213 8. W. Washington St., 
Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Inc. ........ 251 vee as Angeles 18, Calif. .. 10 8. 18th St, Philadel- 
45 Halleck St., Newark 4, N. J. a 7 os “Oe, “aPSna — 


BRANCH OFFICES: ry ‘tee peak> AF ae Dineen drone rT Cite 
3959 N. Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. lor & Co., 1543 Larimer St., Denver, ting a &., ; 


2915 Louisiana St., Houston, Tex. Colo. Gertncr W., 119 Bt. Hartford = . Co., 440 N. 10th St., Allentown, 


DISTRIBUTORS: an Shultz, E., Jr, 35 N. 6th St. Ps, 
Dickson Safety Prod. Co., 2952 Crenshaw Bivd., National Sales Co., P. O. Box 737 (Bridgeport, , John, Jr., 86 Weybosset Provi- 
Los Angeles, Calif Conn.), 1801 Stratford Rd., ——- Conn. 
Curtis, L. N., & Sons, 5808 College Ave., The Clock Shoppe, 516 N. B. 79H St., Miami, Instrument & Machine Co., P. 0. Box 
Oakland, amt ke . Parker Rd., Greenville 
Safety Equip. Co., 1630 17th St., Denver, Ingetstel Specialty Sales, 424 S. MacDill Ave., Bristol Office Supply Co., 28 Moore St., Bristol, 
Colo ampa, . ys 

White Star, Bales Corp., 2030 E. Adams 8t., —_— Walter, Soe & Service, 531 E. Bay Business Co., 2209 MeCallie 
acksonville “> 

Southeastern Safety Appliance Co., 1010 Cres- Morris, W. E.. wbire “Equip. Co., 814 Monu- 

, N. E., Atlanta, Ga ent St. A = Se. Co. P. 0. Bex 604 % ” Tenn. 
es, is Equip. Co. 414 12th Bt. Des Atlanta Rd., Gainesville, Ga. . 539 Main St., Nash- 
Delta Ps & Safety Equip. Co.: Equip. Supply & Service Co., 1328 Webster 
P. Box 775, Lafayette, La Ave., Columbus, 
523 Semmias St., New Orleans, La. Battey Machinery Co., 2nd Ave., Rome, 
I Vincent Ave., Shre rg La. — Pas Co., 1209 E. Park zz “boven- 
j achii & Supply © » " 
ly ~~ — ee Fon Carter & England, 123 W. Hill Ave., Valdosta, 

Boyer-Campbell Co., 654 St. An - ~ 
‘Detroit. ‘Mich. nadine Darley, W._S., & Co., 2810 Washington Bivd., 

Northern States Safety Ex , 6438 17th Ave., ° 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. ns Lawiess, Dick, Fire Equip. Co., 519 N. 4th 8t., 

Utilities Safety Supply Co., Jefferson St. & , il. ae dain 
50 Highway, Lees Summit, Mo. Van , a C., 108 Ave., 

A Safety Prod. Co., 387 hig - . 
ck semper * cnaagiem, Diets Industrial Supply Co., 127 Gale St., Auro- 

Fyr Fyter Prod. Co., 409 Wa ES \ ra, Tl. 
ae Oe Byrun Johnson. 164 mice St Kankakee, 1. qlmstrument Co., ST Richards St., Salt 

Fire Appliance & Supply Co., 1521 W. Reno, Depke W: upplies “* - . a » 

Oklahoma City Okla liams St. 3 * 1. Gardner, James E., 2517 Chamberlayne Ave., 

Allan Edwards Mfg. Co., 2445 8S. Jackson 8t.. Klinkhammer, Oscar o- 2019 W. Fifth 8t., , Va. 

Tulsa, Okla. anf, Towa Estes Communications Co., 402 Campbell Ave., 

Huser Sales & Service, 1200 N. W. Glison 2218 39th St., Des Moines, 8S. W., Roanoke, Va. 

St., Portland, Ore Midwestern "Geuanel & Equip. Co., 700 Nebrosks Sykes, H. W., Duke-York Bldg., Duke & York 

Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., 325 Fort Pitt Ave., Sioux City, Iowa Sts., Norfolk, 

. Bivd., Pittsburgh, Pa —_ Lame. A. N., 629 8. Carroll St., South Bend, Time Equip. Co., 906 3rd Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
ndustrial Safety Supply Co., P. O. 766, Spokane lance ef 8 Division 
Chattanooga, Tenn - eo i over ES Equip. Co., 1605 Pros- St. La Spots Ce = 3 

Smalling & Co., 604 Demonbreun S8t., Nash- pect anapolis = ington 

Industrial Ba Box Me Division Bt Di my as a PX we we sit 
ndustrial Safety Supply Co., P. O. 766, vision St. master Corner, : 
Nashville, Tenn. ville, Ind. "eran Ser es ts Co., 1131 N. Van 

Kidde Sales & Service, 7226 Harry Hines Safety Equip. & Supply Co., 1724 W. Main 8t., Buren St aukee, sie E. Mimtin 8t.. 

mg * ee Fire E 2230 E. ¥. Gai ‘omes Eau * Co., 25 W. 6th Ave., Gary ‘ 
oone ioe E., ire quip. Co., an- lsd juip. * . ve., ° > 
dell Bivd., El Paso, Tex Ind. . A, Co., 1049 Langlade Ave., 

Universal Safety & Fire Equip. oie 727 8. W. Kansas Typewriter Bogene, Inc., 749 Min- Wis. 
Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah nesota Ave., Kansas © ity. . C., 4020 Minnesota Ave., N. E., 

Paxton Supply Co., 407 Union St., Norfolk, Va. Western Typewriter Co., 137 N. Market, Wichi- pa 

Curtis, L. N., & Sons, 1204 Westlake "Ave. Kans. 

North, Seattie, Wash Saunders, B. F., Co., 935 E Walnut St., Louts- 

Industrial Safety Supply Co. 5518 Mac Corkle ville, Ky. 


8S. E., Charleston, W a Shea, Raymond M., 419 S. Upper St., Lex- . 
Pagel Safety” Prod., ane» $612 W. National ington, Ky. ait te gay a ong 300 Phillips Ave., Toledo 1, Ohio 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis Korson, > renchman St., . 
Levitt Safety, Ltd 8015, New Orleans, BRANCH OFFICES: 
747 Vaughan Rd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. Eastern Fire Equip. Inc., 403-4 Fore St., Port- 


4205 Courtrai Ave., Montreal, Que., Canada. 
Davis Clock Sales & Service, Sisson & Fawcett 
Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Day Co., The Waring, E. A., 419 Second St., Fall River, 


P. O. Box 25, Minneapolis 1, Minn. Bemis, Clarence A., 17 Woodbridge Terrace, 


South Mas 
BRANCH OFFICES: Averill Fer Co., 19225 Conant Ave., Detroit, 
343 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. 
6305 Brookside Plaza, Kansas City, Mo. Hallock Clock Co., 702 W. 11 Mile Rd., Royal 


77 River St., Hoboken, N. J Miller Fire Protection Co., 5360 Dixie Highway, 
1097 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. Saginaw, Mich. 
804 N. Throckmorton St., Fort Worth, Tex. Tracy Clock . 907 Cherry St., S. E., Grand 
P. 0. Box 70, Fort William, Ont., Canada. a we ee. 12tn . Mine 
7 e, Toro Minneapolis 
Brydon Dr., Rexdale, Toronto, Ont., Canada. Lewis, W. R.. 165 . Kellogg Bivd., St. Paul, 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


Adamson, Milton J., 714 W. Olympic Bivd., ay aes © Rubber Co., 1920 Washington 
Los Angeles, Calif ve., p ° a 517 St. Louis 8t. 
Schmidt, John H., Co., 190 MacArthur Blvd., m= feld, , “* 
sane be i Ee, 200 Sad Horton Office ae Co., 211 W. 4th 8t., DeWalt Div., American Machine & Foundry Co. 
meg iy meld Clock Shop., 718 Parkhill Dr., Bill Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Dust Control Corp., 1243 Post Rd., Fairfield, D.. a ” ¥ 
Conn. ane ee toe. 8 Re DISTRICT MANAGERS: 
on, os Ee P ng Walton Bidg., 3537 ee, Tyeewst * . -, Omaha, Dudley, W. H., 9385 Charleritle Bivd., P. 0. 
Brown, C. K., & Assoc., Inc., 401 Shoshone Halmage, Robert, Co., Inc, 32 Green St., , 
St., S., Twin Falls, Idaho Newark, N. J. Hendricks, J. Clay, 431 Stephen Rd, P. 0. 
Petti-Cavthon, Inc., 18040 James Couzens Kimber Business Machines Co., 32-34 Easton 
Highway, Detroit, Mich Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. : . Colo. 
Capation & Co., 2337 S. 13th St., St. Louis, ., 24 James St., Albany, N. Y. Robert - W. Jackson Ave., 
be 246 Chenango S8t., Bing- ridgeport, 
ueme “Davidson, Agents Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. ton, N. Y. . Dandy Dr., Cos ~* Conn. 
Collier, Thomas A., Co., 1128 Western Saving “ C.. bs . St., . 8. W., 
Fund Bidg., Philadelphia, » 


a 


, Rabert T., 222 S. Flores St., San An- 
. E., Co., 4010 Bowser Ave., Dallas, 
0.. Co., 4118 E. Belknap S&t., 
464, Fort Worth, Texas 
L., Fire Equip. Co., 307 San 
ve., El Paso, Texas 
Supply Co., 1408 Texas Ave., 
me 

.» 7306 Harrisburg Bivd., Hous- 


Antonio Machine & Supply Co., P. 0. Box 
. San Antonio, Texas 


hile 
‘ 


so 


hh 





es 
F 


pit 





-e ' . Dallas, 
$33 E. “Kilbourn St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pa 
Gay, Walter H., P. 0. Box “3452, Memphis, McGrath, “joven a 662 Monroe Ave., 
, N.Y. 


Tenn. 
™ 6 Roe Equip. Ce., 5542 Dyer St., Dallas, ds Industrial Eau. o.. ug Ft ict 
s, L. W., son Ave., 8. W., . rnpike, Floral Park, Long Island, N. 
—_ L. 362 Allison Ave Roanoke Rolfe, R. E., 3560 Bu: yng : 
Larson & Baardson, Inc., 11703 Mountbrook + NY" ata Address: P. 0. Box 304, Dewitt, 
bh 


Lane, Tacoma, Wash 
Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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Denmark, J. W., 4 Black Oak 
Croft, W. H., 7910 Lockney Ave 


Paducah, Ky 
Takoma Park, 
Md. 

Marino, Vincent, 164 Beacon S8t., 
Mass. 

Kelley, J. R., 
Mich. 

Jones, E. D., 
apolis, Minn. 

O'Reilly, John, 3149 Oak Forrest Dr., 


Andover, 


18215 Hilton Ave., Detroit, 


6326 Upton Ave., 8S., Minne- 


Jackson 


841 W. Tist Terrace, Kansas 
3 Wind Rush 
Louis Co., Mo 
Route 2 


Sutter, c. Rowe, Creek Lane 
Creve Coeur, St. 
Kunkel, W. M., James St., Morris- 


town, } 
Wilson, 200 Deumant Terrace, Ken- 
M. &., c/o American Machine & Foun- 
261 Madison Ave., New York, N 
J. W., 42 Secatogue Lane, E., West 
Babylon, N. ¥ 
a “he William, West Sand 


Box 2062 Lake 


pee. > BB, P..0 Dax 


me, a. J., 
16, Ohio 
Geraghty, T. M., 

Park, Pa 
Hershock, H. L.. 
Hill, Pa 
Styer, W. F., 
Daly, James, 
Anderson, James W., 

ton, Texas 
Hummert, R. A., 
Wash. 
Eigenberger, J. H., 
outh, Wis. 
Inglis, R., c/o 
Ont., Canada 
Reed, J. H.. c/o 
Ont., Canada 
Richardson, A. E., Jr., c/o 
Ltd., Guelph, Ont., Canada 
Paradis, Mare R., 10638 Delorimier St 
treal, Que., Canada 
Gaskell, Percy, 56 Oakwood Crescent 
Ont., Canada 
Disher, C. E., 402 
B. C., Canada 


2017, Raleigh 


19170 Rockcliff Dr Rocky River 


3342 Altherton Dr., Bethel 


533 Shadeland Ave Drexel 
84 Delp Rd., 
6144 Orchid 
6510 


Lancaster, Pa 

Lane, Dallas, Texas 
Imogene St., Hous- 
9631 


Hilltop Rd., Bellevue 


931 Eastern Ave., Piym- 


DeWalt Canada Ltd., Guelph 


DeWalt Canada Ltd., Guelph 


DeWalt Canada 


Mon 
Oakville 


Pender St., W Vancouver, 


Dietz, R. E., Co. 
Box 1214, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Moore-Handley Hdw 
Birmingham, Ala 
Pratt- Semert Co., 701 Phoenix 
Contsoctere Supply Co., 
bury, Conn 
Great Lakes 
Chicago, Ii 
Van Camp Hdw. & Iron Co 101 W 
St.. Indianapolis, Ind 
Machinery & Supply (« 01 E 
la 
& Co 451 
New Orleans, La 
Louis, John C., & Co., Inc., 
| ow. Md 
Co., Inc., 363 


Aurora St Water 


Supply Co., 1026 W 50th St 


Mary 
2nd 
Howard Ave 


1805 Hill 


Cherry 


Bos 


Albany St 
Buhl "Sons Co., Foot of Adair, Detroit. Mich 
Esch, Otto N., Equip. Co Inc 2 Ray 
mond Ave., St. Paul, Minn 
Dale & Rankin, Inc., Route 10 
Topping Brothers, Varick & 
New York, N 
Grand Forks 
Grand Forks, 
Mau-Sherwood Supply Co 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Haseltine, J. E., 
Portland, Ore 
Laman-Loeseche Supply Co., 700 S. 2nd St 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
B. G. +: tg Co., 


N. 2 
Sts 


Hanover 
Vandam 
Corp 


Supply 125 8. 4th St 
N. D 


800 Lime Rd 
& Co., 2nd Ave. & Ash St 


116 Hartford Ave., Provi 


Hines 


dence, 


R 
Briggs-Weaver Machinery, Co 5000 


ird West St 


- Henry Holland 
Norfolk, 

Seattle as ae Co 501 
Seattle, Wash 

Shadbolt & Boyd Co 413 N. 2nd St Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Wilson Equip. & Supply Co 730 8 
Highway. Cheyenne, Wyo 


Corp Water St 


First Ave Ss 


Greeley 


Dillon, W. C., & Co., Inc. 


: 196 
14620 Keswick St., Van Nuys, 


Calif. 


Diversey Corp. 
1820 Roscoe St., 


BRANCH OFFICES 
525 Market St.. San Francisco, Ca 
5720 Imperial Highway, South Gat« 
101 Marietta St. Bidg., Atlanta. Ga 
665 Twelfth St.. Macon, Ga 
5771_ Lincoln Ave., Chicago. Ii 
99 Elm St., Somerville, Mas 
1745 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich 
2614 Nicollet Ave., South. Minneapolis 
216 E. 10th St., Kansas City, Me 
400 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J 
Cleveland, Ohio 
allas, Tex 
Joshua Green Bldg., Seattle, Wash 


Chicago 13, Ill. 


Minn 


Dixie Cup Div., 
American Can Co. 
24th & Dixie Ave., Easton, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Midland Bivd., Ft 
901 E. South St., 
119 E. 28rd St., Los Angeles, Calif 
1485 Bayshore Bivd., San Francisco 
401-431 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill 
1403 Bromo Seltzer Bldg., Lombard & 
Sts., Baltimore, Md 
2 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
27 W. Fort St., Detroit. Mich 
33. Worth St.. New York, N. Y 
630 Wilford Bldg., Philadelphia, Ta 
3269 W. Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 
d A & 2nd St.. Darlington, 8. ¢ 
Brampton, Ont., Canada 


Smith, Ark 
Anaheim, Calif 


Dockson Corp. 
3839 Wabash Ave., Detroit 8, 
DISTRIBUTORS: 

Located in principal 


Dolge, C. B., Co. 
Westport, Conn. 


cities 


Dorsey, John E., Co. 
570 E. First St., Boston 27, Mass. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Potter- Seente Co., 
nix, Ar 
ey 


213 N. First Ave 


“John T., Co., P. O. Box 71 

Williams. & McKinley Co 
peka ans 

Holiman, W. E., Co., P 
La 


1309 
0. Box 9272, M 
Walter I Co., 2306 

. Mich 

. Bert C., Co 
neapolis, Minn. 
Holiman, W. E Co 2623 N. W. 12 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Williams & McKinley Co 

y. Glenwood _ Kirkwood Mo 

417 Grand Ave., y. Mo 
Mumper, James, Co., Tiffin. O 
Leahy, Robert F., Vendove 
Havertown, Pa 

Sales Co. of Carolina, P. O 

s. 

— Clyde, Co., 1325 

ooga, Tenn. 
Holiman, ww. B, Ge. P. O 

Charles H., Co 


Va. 


7301 W 


Phil's Dr 
Box 8452, 
4403 


19th S 


ex. 
Russell 
Arlington, 


Dow Chemical Co. 
Midland, Mich. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
900 Wilshire Blvd.. Los Angeles, Calif 
350 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif 
1714 Fulton National Bank Bldg 
6000 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago, Ill 
1100 Commerce Bidg., New Orleans, La 
20 Providence St., Boston, Mass 

., Detroit, Mich 
Minneapolis 
d., St. Louis, 
400 Market St., Camden, N ‘ 

ph Niagara St.. Buffalo, N 
> Rockefeller Plaza, New Tork N. ¥ 

3330 Vietory Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio 

1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa 

1505 Elm St., Dallas, Tex 

6910 Fannin St., Houston. Tex 

1809 7th Ave., Seattle, Wash 

600 University Ave., Toronto 


Minn 
Mo 


Ont 


Dow Corning Corp. 
P. O. Box 592, Midland, Mich. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
3033 W. Mission Rd., Alhambra, Calif 
1343 Spring St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga 
6101 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago, I! 
8606 Cameron St., Silver Spring, Md 
a auater Bidg., 20 Providence 8t., 


16640 . Warren Ave., 
3592 Lee Rd., Cleveland, 
Taylor St., Dallas, 


Detroit, Mich 


Ohio 
2722 Tex 
Doyle Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
225 Stevens St., S. W., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Dri-Rite Co. 
100 W. Chicago Ave., Dept. NSN., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


DuKane Corp. 
St. Charles, Il. 


Dunn Products 


Nurmi Dr., 


Lake S8St., 


Calif 


Eutan 


Phoe- 


Clin- 


Garfield, To 


etairie 
Bay 
Min- 


th St 


hio 
r Dr 


Box 5085 


Chatta 


Houston 


t N 


Atlanta, Ga 


Canada 


Boston 


1214-22 W. Madison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
530 Grant St., Pittsburgh, l’a 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these 


Duo-Safety Ladder Corp. 
P. O. Box 497, Oshkosh, Wis. 


DuPont, E. |. de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 


= = 
Eagle Mfg. Co. 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 


E & J Manufacturing Co. 
100 E. Graham Place, Burbank, Calif. 


Eagle-Picher Co. 
American Blidg., Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Eastern Metal of Elmira, Inc. 
139 Grand Central Ave., Box 2095, 
Elmira Heights, N. Y. 


Eastern Safety Equip. Co. 
25-09 36th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Economy Engineering Co. 
4518 W. Lake St., Chicago 24, Ill. 


Eden Enterprises, Inc. 
2000 E. Eden Place, Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


Edroy Products Co. 
480 Lexington Ave., 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
William Dixon, Inc 32-36 E 
Newark, N. J 
N. J. Safety Equipment Co., 299 
East Orange, } J 
E. H. Notte Safety 
East Orange, N. J 
Die System Co., 62 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Kinney St 
Park Ave 


Appliances, 308 Main St 


Gill 8t., Buffalo 22 
Acme Safety Products Co.: 
387 Storer Ave., Akron, Ohio 
1823 Vermont, Toledo, Ohio 
Pagel Safety Products, 4611 W 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Levitt-Safety, Ltd., 747 
Ont., Canada 


National Ave 


Vaughan Rd., Toronto 


Edwards Co., Inc. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


BRANCH OFFICES 

Bradford St., Mobile, Ala 
W. Buchanan S8t., Phoenix 
Hudson Ave., Pine Bluff. Ark 
E. 4th St., Los Angeles, Calif 

617 7th St., San Francisco, Calif 

1028 Champa St., Denver, Colo 

Boston Post Rd., Norwalk, Conn 

1204 E. Colonial ae, ns 6171, Orlando, Fla 

246 Simpson 8t., Atlanta, Ga 

600 W. Jackson Biva.. Chicago, Ill. 

820 Julia St., New Orleans, . 

Route 1, Sharp Rd., Box 1126 


Ariz 


Baton 


La. 
10 High St., Boston, Mass 
8414 W. MeNichols Rd., Detroit, 
927 Blanchard St., Flint, Mich 
4055 Suburban Shore Dr., Grand Rapids, Mich 
638 Builders’ Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn 
429 S. West St., Box 1085, Jackson, Miss 
Box 8103, Kansas City, Mo 
4833% Dodge St., Omaha, Neb. 
37-05 48th Ave., — Island 
260 Delaware Ave., Albany, N 
Church & Pearl Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 
223 Linden St., Rochester, N. Y 
753 James St., Suite 225, Syracuse, N. Y 
1200 Clanton Rd., Charlotte, N. C 
307 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
1329 N. W. 9ist St., Oklahoma City 
1220 S. W. Stark St., Portland, Ore 
1321 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Room 501, Martin Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
240 South Parkway East, Memphis, Tenn 
Unit No. 2, Santa Fe Bidg.. Dallas, Tex 
2009 Fannin St., Houston ex 
Box 446, Lubbock, Tex 
1103 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
2207 First Ave., South, Seattle Wash 
2 Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash 
741 N Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2, Wi 
1401 “KK” 8t., N. W Washington 5, D 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Located in 


Mich 


City, N. ¥ 
Y 


Okla 


principal cities 
organizations. 
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Electric Cord Co. 
21 Spruce St., New York 38, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Located in principal cities 


Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Exide Industrial Div. 
42 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


1043 8. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

6150 Third St., San Francisco, Calif. 

1246 Allene Ave., S. W., Atlanta 10, Ga. 
55 S. Western Bivd., Chicago, > 

406 Civie Center Bidg., New Orleans, La. 

100 Ashford St., Boston, Mass 

8051 W. Chicago Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 

1750 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

129 8. Belmont Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 

25 W. 43rd St., New York, » & 

1014 Engineers Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

101 N. 33rd 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1608 Potomac Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

33 MeKinney Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

500 Wall St., Seattle, Wash. 

1819 L St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Electro-Alarm Safety Devices 
745 Pleasant St., Fresno 5, Calif. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. of Canadas, Ltd., 
All Major Cities of Canada 
American Factors, Lid., P. 0. Box 3230, Hono- 
u, Hawaii 


Elkhart Brass Mfg. Co., Inc. 
1302 W. Beardsley Ave., 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Albro Fire Equip. Co 
Angeles, Calif 


Elkhart, Ind. 


528 Ceres Ave., Los 


American Fire Equip. Co., 11 Mission S8t.. 
San Franeisco, Calif 

Biscayne Fire Equip. Co., 43 N. E. 54th B8t., 
Miami, Fla 

Atlentiy Fire & Safety Equip. Co., 359 Fowler 

W., Atlanta, Ga 

Teas Charles R., & Co., 12011 8. Union Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 

Sears & Anderson, 4123 N. Damen Ave., Chi- 
cago 1 

Midwest Fire & Safety Equip. Co., 1605 
Prospect Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Fire Equip. Co., 717 Boylston 8t., 
Boston, Mass 

Dockson, Sterling H., Co., 5285 E. Outer Dr., 
Detroit. Mich 

19-21 Beekman St., New York, 


Fire End Prod., 
N. ¥ 

Rochester Fire Equip. Co., 83-85 Howell 8t., 
a N.- %. 

L L. Fire Fighting Equip. Co., 5316 La- 


cain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Wilco Fire Equip. Co 1 Ss. E. Market 


St Portland, Ore 


Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
30 N. MacQuesten Parkway, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Ellwood Safety Appliance Co. .......... 175 
225 Sixth St., N.S.C., Ellwood City, Pa. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Safety Engr. & Supply Co., 617 N. 10th St., 
Birmingham, Ala 

McDonald, B. F., Co., 5721 W. 96th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif 

Brenton Equip. Co., 374 Brannan S8t., San 
Francisco, Calif 

Phillips Refrigeration l’rod. Co., 444 Potrero 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif 

Bullard, E. D., Co., 2680 Bridgeway, Sausa- 
lite, Calif. 

Fernandina Hardware ( 204 Atlantic Ave., 
Fernandina, Fla 

White Star Sales Corp., 2030 E. Adams 8t., 
Jacksonville, Fla 

Meadows, Ben, The, Cx Pharr Rd., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga 

Safety Equipment Supply, 104 King 8t., La 
(range, 

McMaster Carr Supply Co.. 640 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, 

l’rotective Equipment In 634 Orleans St., 
Chicago, 

Standard Safety Equip. Co., 232 W. Ontario 
St., Chicage, Il 

Universal Safety Equip. Co., 5115 W. Diversey 
Ave Chicago, Ill 

Standard Ind. Products Co 920 N. Garfield 
Ave., Peoria, Ill 

Ellis Safety Products Co., 3450 Michigan Ave., 
East Chicago, Ind 

Orr Safety Equipment Co., 300 E. Main St., 
Louisville, Ky 


Carey Machinery & Sup. Co., 3501 Brehms 
Lane, Baltimore, Md 
Nicholson, R. J., Co., Falls Rd. near Sem- 


inary Ave., Lutherville, Md 

Averill Equipment Co., 19225 Conant Ave., De- 
troit, Mich 

Boyer-Campbell Co., 6540 St. Antoine St., De- 
troit, Mich 

National Safety Products Co., 116 N. Hamilton 
St Saginaw, Mich 

Continental Safety Equip 1551 Selby Arve., 
St. Paul, Minn 


Forestry Suppliers, Inc., 
field Sta., Jackson, Miss 

Bell, M. A., Co., 217 Lombard St., St. Louis. 
0. 

Pulmosan Saf. Equip. Co., 


1007 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
‘ety, Inc., 2608 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Notte Safety Agptigpen, 7-9 N. Munn Ave., 
t Orange, N. 
ogee = Eauip. Co., 271 Verona Ave., 
at ~~ Equip. Co., 400 8. Jefferson 
e 
reboon Safety Equip. Co., 644 Pacific St., 
Brooklyn, Y 
1245 Niagara 8t., Buf- 


some, 4 ‘Alisate Co., 
‘a 
Steinwachs’ Tiatety Supply, 1573 8. Park Ave.. 


uffalo, N. Y. 
Wilson, W. S.. Corp., 47-50 38th St., Long 
Island City, N. 


Akron, 
1990 E. 69th 
Dayton a 9 Supply Co., 
i 
25 W. Hylda 8t., 
re. 
Guardian Safety Equip. Co., 
endergas 6913 Tulip 
St... Philadelphia, 
a 
Mine Safety Sgotances. 201 N. Braddock Ave., 
rgh, Pa. 
Somers. Fitler & Todd Co., 325 Fort Pitt 
. Pa. 
Genter. C. D.. Company, 2109-11 Broad St.. 
Knoxville. 
Smalling S. Co., 604 Demonbreun 8t., Nash- 
las, 
Allied | Safety Butte. Co., 361 M & M Bidg.. 
att! 


em ty Equip. Co., 85 Howell 8t., 
o 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co., 
ton 
Malmur Safety pes. Co., 
Sanderson_Safety Supply Co., 816 S. E. Haw- 
St., Philadelphia, 
a4 
Industrial < “a 2820 N. Fourth St., Phil- 
> 
Pittsburgh, 
Bivd., Pittsburgh, Pe 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
enn 
Clement ae = Equip. Inc., 720 8. Third St., 
ville 
Guardian an Safety Equip. Co., P. 0. Box 13384, 
Hous: 
Industrial | Rafety Sapply. 5518 MacCorkle Ave.. 


Acme Bateiy Peninets Co., 387 Storer Ave., 
St., Cleveland, Ohio 
11 Longworth 8t., 
Youngstown. 
thorne Blvd., Portland, 
214-216 8. 45th 
Pa 
W., Safety Equip., 
adelphia. 
Safety First Sessty Co., 425 Magee St., Pitts- 
Williams and Company, 901 Penna Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, P; 
Safety Eouip. Distr. Co., 832 W. Main Ave.. 
Memphis. 
Enginesring "Supply Co., 6000 Denton Dr.. Dal- 
Safety = Supply Co., 115 Blanchard St., Se- 
tle, Was 
Charleston 


Py 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
Pagel Safety Products. Inc., 4611 W. National 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Emarco Corp. 
Box 615 Far Hills Sta., Dayton 19, Ohio 


Embesograph Corp. of America 
38 W. 21st St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Geuead: ote OR... oc iveesstetuewius 254 
22 Cottage Park Ave., Cambridge 40, Mass. 

Employers Mutuals of Wausau ......... 265 
Wausau, Wis. 


Engineering Corp. of America 
P. O. Box 209, 24 Prospect St., 


Westfield, N. J. 
Erell Mfg. Co. 

1243 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
OR RN: 0 + ids «vic ori se 3 212 
1660 Hayden Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio 

DISTRIBUTORS: 
Graybar Electric Co.. located es A. 
Tri-State Mill Supply Co., 8. MMulbersy 


St., Pine Bluff, 
Gough Industries; Inc., 827 E. Ist St., Los 


Angeles, Calif 

Glesner, A. J., Co., Inc., 975 Bryant St., San 
Francisco. Calif 

a Electric Co., 108 W. Ist 8t., Sanford, 

McMaster or Supply Co., 640 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, Tl! 

— ee. Inc., Sth & High Sts., Logans- 

Westerfield, W. J., Co., Inc., 225 N. Peters 
St., New Orleans. La. 

Lee Electric Co., 210 E. Lombard St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Tri-State eed Bs 17d Co., 2818 Loch Haven 
Rd., Baltim Md. 

i Saag Suet Co., 541 E. Larned, Detroit, 

Pinspatetel Elec. Supply, 444 Irwin Ave., Mus- 


kegon, Mich 
1839 Peck Ave., Muskegon, 


General Trading Co., 475 N. Prior Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Hardware Co., Moss Point. Miss. 
G Elec. Co., 1840 Cherry &t.. 
City, Mo. 
— Elec. Co., 727 N. lith St., St. Louis, 
° st. Perth Electric png of Co., 224 Washington 
Turtle Hughes nc., 241 W. Broadway, 
New 
—s ge Inc., 530 E. 26th St., Brooklyn. 
Buffalo Elec. Co., 75 W. Mohawk St., Buffalo, 
Moock Elec. Supply Co., 600 8. High 8t., 
Akron, he 
Hardware & Supply Co.. 475 8. High &t., 
Midland Elec. Co., Cleve- 
Elliott’ Elec. Co., 2178 W. 25th St., Cleve- 
Industrial 1 Prod. Co., 2820 N. 4th 8t., Phil- 
McCul ~4 Elec. Co., 416 First Ave., Pitts- 
Twin State Elec. Supply, White River June- 
tion, Vt. 
General Elec. > ag Co., 3%h St. Hwy. & 


2125 Superior Ave., 


It Creek Hampton, Va. 
Bellingham Supply, Inc., 1421 State St., Bell- 
Bossie-t Co., 1401 W. Clybourne 


Johnson Elec 
St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


atte 
Falcon Alarm Co., Inc. ..........--55-- 244 
243 Broad St., Summit, N. J. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
Industrial Associates, Inc., 3720 Watrous Ave.. 
Ponies eek. Inc., 2914 E. Grand Bivd., 
5 ich. 
Hinds rs , Inc., 14380 Walnut &t., 
City, Mo. 


Automatic Enginee' Serv., 315 Woodbridge 
15 Park Row, New 
» We Be 
winthlin, C. Ray. Co., 2712 Erie Ave., Cin- 

cinnati, 
Fee, Paul A., 8805 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Tennessee Instrumentation Co.. P. 0. Box 627, 


Kingsport, Tenn. 
Kantenberger Co., 711 Reverchon Dr., Dallas, 


a Safety Service Co.. P. ©. Box 1132. 
It Lake City, 
sigier. E. A., Jr., 311 Hines Bidg., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 
Federal Flooring Corp. ........ sein. + 


82 West Dedham St., Boston 18, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
2844 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Henger tzer Co., 120 8. Hewitt St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Nic . F. M., Co., 714 Harrison St., San 
Francisco, f. 
Cloos, Gees 977 Jackson 8 Denver, Colo 
Frieshon and Belsom Co., ate “Clearview Dr., 
ri 


etairie, La. 
a Biair H., 610 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
M 


ass. 
Moore Meigs, 1411 East Jefferson Ave., De- 
. ich. 
a ia H., 754 Vandalia St., St. Paul, 
vontWelde, H. J., 8905 Lake Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Bruce Emmett Co., 830 S. E. Alder St., Port- 
land, 


Barger, John A., 481 Sage Ave., Mt. Lebanon, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bruce Emmett Co., 
1016 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 


5715 D. St., Spokane, Wash. 


Fendall Company .............. ... 106 
4511 N. Lincoln Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


ety Service & Supply. 15006 Paramount 
Bivd., Paramount, Calif 


Abern Safety , monet Corp., 2 Eld &t., 

Products, 3450 Michigan, East 

Safety Corporation, 3722 E. Michigan, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

414 - 2th St., 

Zink Safety Equipment Co.. i401 Fairfax 
Trafficway, Kansas City, Kans. 

A-1 Safety Supply Co., 314 E. Jacob, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Hub Industrial Equipment Co., 10 Nightingale 
Path, Newton Centre, Mass 

Seco Safety Products, 1300 W. Fort S8t.. De- 

troit, Mich. 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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HHMI Cirectory OF Safety EqUIpMeENt soOUrces: ini nnnnninnH 


Seco Safety Products, 419 Grand Travers, Flint 1346 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. Boyer-Campbell Co., 6540 St. Antoine S8t., 
Mich. 3282 Hatherly St., Flint, Mich. Detroit, Mich 
lorthern States Safety Equip., 6438 - 17th 951 Front St., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich Safety, Inc., 2608 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Avenue 8, Minneapolis, Minn. 324 N. Ist St., Minneapolis, Minn Continental Safety, 3356 Sumpter St., Min- 
Zink Safety Equipment Co., 1110 S. Brent- 1225 Collyer St., Hannibal, Mo. neapolis, Minn. 
, St. is, Mo. 119 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo Mars, W. P. & R. 8., Co., 322-324 W. Mich- 
Notte Safety Appliances, 308 Main St., East 4971 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. igan, Duluth, Minn. 
, N. JZ. 2817 8th St., Meridian, Miss F Carey Machinery Supply, 3501 Brehms Lane, 
‘3s Safety Supply, 1573 8S. Park Ave., 195 Lafayette St Newark N.J Baltimore, Md. 
N. Y. 100 Indian Trail. Buffalo, N. ¥. “= ee pt Equip., 299 Park Ave., East 
Sales & Service, East State Rd.. 4 7 range 
188-190 Chambers St., New sj City, N. Y. Notte Tctety Appliance, 
1 N. Ballston Ave., Scotia, N. Orange, N. J. 
2414 11th St., N. W., Canton, Oise Safeguard Indust. Equip., 
Pendergast, A. w., Safety Equip., 6913 Tulip 2701 Byrnside Dr., Cincinnati, Ohio Newark, 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 20 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio Wilson & Stokes, 650 Case St., Trenton, N. J. 
Precision Optical Co., 925 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 2 Highland St., Columbus, Ohio J , Robin W., Co., Avoca, 


rgh, Pa. 324 S. Arch St., Fremont, Ohio Raymond, Co., 30 Goons St., New 
Industrial Optical Co., 1435 Calder, Beaumont, } 
T Company, The, 
ey 


1318 = Portland Bivd., Portland, Oregon 
ex. 
oe Safety Supply Co., P. O. Box 9826 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa alo, N. 


4 308 Main S8t., East 
love Co., 13200 Woodworth Rd 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


27 


Verona Ave., 


2180 Elmwood Ave., 


RFD No. 3, Box 101, New Castle, Pa. 
.. Tex. 413 Commonwealth Annex, Pittsburgh, P Pulmosan Safety Equip., 644 Pacific St, 
Brown, wt M., Co., 4408 Morningside Dr P. O. Box 614, Williamsport, Pa a Brooklyn, N. 
Allens & Rhodes, Providence, R. Steinwach’s ~~ | Supply, 1573 South Park 


Peas Batety Products, 4611 W. National Ave 27 Byrd Blvd, Box 1205, LA 8. c. Ave., Buffalo, 


waukee, . Syracuse Supply Co., 314 W. Fayette St., Syra- 
Lovee Safety Ltd. 747 Vaughan Rd., Toronto, 919 12th Ave., So., Nashville. Tenn cuse, N. 
Ge,, ‘Canste. 1916 Albans Rd., 


301 N. Market St., Dallas, Zenas Wilson, iw. S., Company, 47-50 - 38th St., 
7 . a ng Island, N. Y 
a we br her Texas ge Co., 2337 Gilbert Ave., Cin- 
2 . a - chmond, a. cinnati, nio. 
2607 2nd Ave., Seattle, Wash. Safety First Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
1618 E. Providence, Spokane, Wash. Valley Safety Equip., 318 Camp St., Piqua, O 
1516 Underwood Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Safety First Supply Co. Toledo, Ohio. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 2909 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. a, . A., Co., 2025 Trenton St., 
K-W Distributing Co., 2918 E. Florence Avy In Canada: (Dustbane Products Ltd.): Montreal, hiladelphia, Pa ; oe 
Huntington Park, Calif seem ones Que., Ottawa, Ont., Toronto, Ont., Vancou- ae. E- G. & Gens, 695 + B. 19m St.. 
Ford Su Co., Ine., 3120 Maple Dr., N. E., ver, B. C., Windsor, Ont. Nefety First Supply, 425 : > 
A amet a. a j In England: London, N. W. 10. (Ca. Finola.) —. “~ Supply, 425 Magee St., Pitts- 
eee Co., 6540 St. Antoine St., De- ey bgt le gece Industrial Products Co., 2820 N. Fourth St., 
e Ste . - . “e ° . hiladelphia, Pa. 
wy wie. Co., 3811 31st St., Long Island Tierney. James E., Co., 131 Washington 8t 
~ 2 7 " " . - rovidence, R. I 
Oki Welding Supplies Co., 1630 Walnut St Fisher Scientific Co. Allied Safety Equip. Co., 352 M & M Bldg., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Van Dreser & Hawkins Co., 5817 Clinton Dr., 711 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. een Tes. rigs 
BRANCH OFFICES Houston, Tex 


Houston, Tex. 5 
4 = Metal (Canada) Ltd., 1778 Avenue Rd 1458 N. L a cus m Radcliff qupels Co., 501 E. Third St., Ama- 
a N. Lamon Ave., cago, > , Tex 
LAK. Distetouters, 1215 Clark Dr.. Vancouver 7722 Woodbury Dr., Silver Spring, Md : Safety Equip., 720 8. Third St., 
British Columbia, Can. . h T 
2850 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Memphis, Tenn . “ 
633 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. a Equipment Distr., 832 W. Main, Knox- 
8505 Devonshire Rd., Montreal, Que., Can. we Ry , Nash- 
245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can melee S| e-, 604 Demenbroun 8t., Nas 
Pagel Safety Products, 4611 W. National Ave., 
ilwaukee, Wis 
Spokane Safety Supply Co., 219 Division St., 
Spokane, Wash 
Safety Supply Co., 115 Blanchard St., Seattle, 
Wash. 


200 Sandman St 


Super Tecnica, Serapio Rendon 83, Mexico City, 
Meri 


Fine Organics, Inc. so. 
211 E. 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
2205 San Pablo Ave., Oakland, Calif 
il. 


Flamort Chemical Co. 
746 Natoma St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 


Flash Mfg. Co. 
169 Murray St., Newark 5, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
3806 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill 


18230 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich 
7300 Bessemer Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
701 Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
1803 Dallas Ave., Houston, Tex 

Route 2, Box 6553, Issaqua, Wash 

72 Whitten St., Richland, Wash 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Gulf Coast Safety Service, 163 Conti St., Mo- 


Frontier Bronze Corp. 
4897 Packard Rd., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Frost Paint & Oil Corp. 
1209 N. E. Tyler St., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Harless, L. P., Co., 2627 
Birmingham, Ala 
- Safety Co., 114 W. Markham, 
Ark. 


Flents Products Co., Inc. 

ile 103 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. a 

Industrial Safety Supply Corp., 2205 San Pablo Tth Ave., South, 
nd, Calif. 


1485 Bayshore Blvd., Flintkete Co., The 
1071 DuPont Bldg 10 E. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


Galligan, James A., Co., 2246 E. 73rd St 
Bonen saoly Co., 427 S. 20th St., Louis- Flor-Dry Co. 
ville, Ky. gp + : 1821 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Chicago, TIl. 
— J. a. P. O. Box 6759, Towson, Standard Ind. Prod., 116 8S. Garfield Ave., 
jaltimore, Peoria, Ill. 
Industrial Associates, 79 Milk St., Boston Frenk Mfg Ce.. Inc Safety Equip. & Supply, 1724 W. Main &t., 
> ee x 


Mass Fort Wayne, Ind. 
by -! Webber, Russ Brown & Associates, 18230 Box 68, Mentone, Ind. Zink Safety Equip. Co., 1401 Fairfax Traffic- 
Detroit, Mich ¥ way, Kansas City, Kans. 

Box 645, Cortland, N. Y Coastal Plains Supply, P. O. Box 145, Shreve- 

Development Corp., 12727 Buckeye F lt Ind * port, La 
oats Cleveland, Ohio rommelt Industries Continental Safety Equip., 
be 1 Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh, Box 419 Dubuque lowa Paul, Minn 
’ ’ ° 


a. 
Sam Safety, Ine., 2608 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 
— L., 1803 Dallas Ave., Houston, DISTRIBUTORS: Safety, Inc., 17% Bast 3ist., Kansas City, 


Virginia Carolina Safer Equip. Co., P. O Safety Engr. Supply Co., 617 N. 10th S8t., Mo. 
34, Waverly A mae j Birmingham, Ala. Guardian Safety Equip., 400 8. Jefferson, 
J 


Boo, MIL B. ‘ere Rockbury Rd, San Safety Engr. Supply Co., Mobile, Ala Orange, N 
Bullard, E. D., Company, 2680 Bridgeway, Sau- Dayton a Supply, 316 Longworth St., Day- 


W., 72 Whitten St., Richland, salito, Calif. ten, “sh r 
Bullard, E. D., Company, 6719 8. Figueroa, Guardian Bafety Equip., 1742 8. Main 8t., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Tulsa, Okla 


. 2 Ek : Guardian Safety Equip., 
a gy Equip. Co., 2 Eld S&t., New Philadelphia, Pa. 


2203 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Industrial Safety Supply, 574 Park Ave., West Somers. Fitier & Todd, 313-327 Fort Pitt Blvd., 
Hartford, C . 
BRANCH OFFICES: Caristenher, ar Co., 416 Bay St., Jackson- Central Chemical Co., 3428-30 Commerce St., 
P. O. Box 815, Montgomery, Ala ville, Fla. _ Dallas, Texas ; 
143 W. 2nd St., Escondido, Calif. a 4 Equip. of Florida, 9505 Florida Ave., — — Equip., 
2996 W. Pico Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif ampa, Pla ‘ 4 . iin we . : 
114 14th St., San Francisco, Calif Southeastern Safety Appl., 1010 Crescent Ave., Eastman Supply Co., 318-320 N. Monroe Ave., 


Atlanta, Ga. Green Bay, Wis. 
1853 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo 4 4 > y i 

Py y ) 5 s & Yhi- ty Prod., Inc., 4611 W. National 
409 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn ee scadiasall cadartig hae aaa wok Wis. 
14801 N. W. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla Turner, G. 8., Inc., 8 8. Michigan, Chicago, V. E. Kennedy-Ingalls Co., 3735 N. 35th 8t., 
P. O. Box 622, Ruskin, Fila Ti. Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. O. Box 395, Doraville, Ga Universal Safety & Fire Equip., 727 W. 
333 8. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah 
211 W. Washington St., Springfield. Ii! Safety Supply Co., 214 King St. East, Tor- 
4794 Reed St., Ft. Wayne, Ind onto, Ont., Canada 
R. R. No. 3, Goshen, Ind 


Guardian ~~ Equip 
223 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
220 8rd Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 
1091 Euclid Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Universal Safety Equip., 5115 W. Diversey Ave., 


1551 Selby Ave., St 


214-216 8. 45th St., 
Finnell System, Inc. 


200 Sandman &t., 


Universal Safety Equip., 5115 W. Diversey, 
Chicago, Iil. 

Midwest Fire & Safety, 1605 Prospect St., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 


3109 E. 39th St., Indianapolis, Ind 

700 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky 

217 S. Murat St., New Orleans, La 
1605 Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md 
Clear Spring, Md. 

439 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


Zink Safety Equip. Om 1401 Fairfax Trfway, 
Kansas City, Kan 

Orr Safety Equip. (* 300 E. Main, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

General wn. -aumeae Co., 261 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton, 

Averill a Co., 19225 Conant Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Fyrepel Products, Inc. 
P. O. Box 503, Newark, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES 
P. O. Box 117, Hopewell, N. J. 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 


National Safety News, March, 


1958 





moniuniionnimmmmmnn\iininnmmmm directory Of safety equipment sources mmm: 


Fyr-Fyter Co. 
221 Crane St., Dayton 1, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES 
1419 S. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
132-140 Hawthorne St., San Francisco, Calif. 
274 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga 
2750 W. 35th St., Chicago, Ml. 
16 Walnut 8t., Brookline, Boston, Mass. 
2 W. 46th St.. New York City, N. ¥. 
1238S. E. Grand Ave., Portiand, Ore. 
1104 N. 4th Ave, Fitledciphia. -* 
8115 Sovereign Row, Dallas 
2519 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Located in principal cities 


= 


Gamewell Co., The 
1238 Chestnut St., Newton 
Upper Falls 64, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
1099 MacArthur Bivd., San Leandro, Calif. 
8479 California Ave., South Gate. Calif. 
335 Fairview Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
1327 Kynlyn Dr., Wilmington, Del. 
267 E. Paces Ferry Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
4227 N. College Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1238 Chestnut St., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
18954 James Couzens, Detroit, Mich. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, y a 
5632 Murrayhill Rd., Charlotte, N. C. 
Bish St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Pl., Oswego, Ore 
300 Mt. "Lcbesen Bivd., gga ap Pa. 
2909 N. Maple Ave., Dallas, 
1305 Prince Edward St., Froderishetei: Va. 


Gebhardt, A. L. Co. 
416 North Water St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


General Bandages, Inc. 
8300 Lehigh Ave., Morton Grove, Ill. 


General Fire Extinguisher Corp. 
8740 Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
6648 Vigo Dr., San Diego, Calif. 
i27 Tenth St., San Francisco, ae. 
258 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
524 Ridge Bldg., 913 Main St., ye City, 


Mo 

11-117 Penna Ave., Paterson, N. J. 

1-14 29th 8t., Long Island City, N. Y. 
6 Broadway, Rm. 872, New York, N. Y. 
220 8. A A my Portland, Ore. 
6 
21 


1 
4 
2 
1 


561 Ros St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
30 ‘ing “Blvd, Dallas, Tex 
456 &M Bldg.. Houston, Tex. 

416 Belt 8t., Seattle, Wash 


General Fire Extinguisher Corp. 
25631 Little Mack, 
St. Clair Shores, Mich. 
Box 263, Roosevelt Park-Annex Sta., Detroit 
32, Mich. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dallas, Tex. 


General Scientific Equipment Co. 
7516 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia 50, Pa. 


General Shoe Corp., 
Cedar Crest Shoe Co. Div. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
16th & Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 
209 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
30 S. Hanover St., Baltimore, Md 
47 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y 


General Split Corp. 
748 W. Virginia St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


The Gentex Corp. 
450 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
601 Arlington Trust Blidg., Arlington, Va. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


Safety Engineering & Supply, P. O. Box 1648, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


aoe, Woltee Co., 210 N. 26th St., Birming- 
Safety’ Engineering & Supply Co, 114 E. 
Roosevelt, ix, 
a Appliance & Safety Co., 1114 Markham, 
Rock, Ark. 
ifety Prod. Co., 12921 W. Washing- 
eles, Calif. 
10430 Burbank Bivd., 
374 Brannan, San 
Inc., 1630 17th St., 
Western “ates Equip. Co., P. O. Box 395, 
Loveland, Colo. 


Car-Mad Equipment Co., 608 Palm Ave., Bel- 
leair, Clearwater, Fila. 

Equip. Co., 709 8. McDuff Ave., 
Jacksonville, Fila. 
Miami Fire Equipment, 150 8. W. 27th, 
Miami, Fila. 
Guardian 5 ae Pm Co., 427% Moreland 
Ave. N. E., anta, Ga. 
Arrow oe pe Co., 4646 8. Kedzie 


Ave., Chi 
DeFrees, Jack, P. Box 71, Clinton, Ind. 
Midwest Fire & Batety wip. Co., 1605 Pros- 
a St., Indianapolis, 4 
Safety wae. Supply Co., 1724 W. Main 8t., 


4 Supply Co., 109 N. Conklin Ave., Sioux 
Iowa Safety Bag 3 Co., 414-416 Twelfth 8t., 


Moi 
Kentucky Rural Elec. Co-operative Corp., 1430 
Meliwood Ave., oi Ky. 
Williams & Co., 1109 S. Preston St., Louis- 


ville, Ky. 
Delta Fire & Safety Inc., P. O. Box 775, La- 


fayet > 

Delta Fire S Safety Inc., 523 Magazine 8t., 
New Orhk La. 

Free State "Eaulo. Co., 2807-35 Sisson S8t., 


Baltimore, . 
Iperin, A. E., Co., 75-87 Northampton 8t., 
Boston, Mass 
Riggs, Oliver x 180 Boston Post Rd., Way- 
Bartlett ae Co., 3003 E. Grand Bilvd., De- 


troit, Mich. 

Ch Inc., Iron Mountain, Mich. 
. hg A Products Co., 1300 W. Fort, De- 
Toit, 


ich. 
Brown, Mack, Go.. 5922 Excelsior Blvd., Min- 


Forestry S&S es Inc., Box 8304, Jackson, Miss. 

Goldbistt Co. i9d Walnut Bt. Kenses 
. Mo. 

= Supplies Inc., 2520 Holmes St., Kansas 


Safety Inc., 17 E. Sist St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Safety Inc., 2608 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Montana, Elec. Supply, P. O. Box 1317, Bill- 


ings, 

Safety ey Service Corp., 107-08 86th 
Ave., Richmond Hill, L. L, N. Y¥. 

Artesia Fire Equip., 324 W. Richardson, Ar- 


ia, N. Mex. 
i Electrical Supply Co., Rte. 46, Dover, 
Anderson Construction Supply, P. 0. Box 326, 
Ramsey, N. J. 
Fire re Fighter E Equip. Co., P. O. Box 324, Mor- 
Gebler Suppiy €o., P. O. Box 739, Bingham- 
ton, N. 


Corp., 2180 Elmwood Ave. at Hinman, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Auster Rubber Co., 25 Manhattan Ave., Brook- 


mubbér Products Co, Tae. 3903 E. Bessemer 

ve. 

Eastern Electric Supply Co., Inc., P. 0. Box 
Rocky M N 


‘Inc., 3231 Fredonia Ave., 

e 3700 Perkins Ave., 
0. 

. Inc., 851 Williams Ave., Co- 


Fyr-F -Fyter Co., * “901 Crane St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Cleveland Welder’s Suppiy, 1433 Hamilton Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohi 

Karl Keemmeriing Inc., P. O. Box 248, Can- 


ton, Ohio. 
Perry Sales Engineering, 1327 8. Winston, 
Munneli & Sherrill Inc., P. ©. Box 4987, 


General Sctentise Fauip. Co., 1516 Limekiln 
Pike, P. Box Philadelphia, ’ 
Guardian Sefety i. Co., 214 8. 45th BSt., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
« >. Inc., 901 Pennsylvania Ave., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Clement Safety Bae Inc., 720 8S. 3rd 8t., 
Memphis, Ten 


Tennessee Valley "Blee. Supply Co., P. O. Box 
1133, Nashville, Tenn 

malling & Co., 604 Demonbreun St., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Cummins Supply Co., 513 North Arthur, Box 
124, Amarillo, Tex. 

Sterett Supply Co., P. O. Box 5128, Corpus 
Christi Te 


, Tex. 
Southwest Equip. & Extinguisher Co., 526 
Palm Dr., Corpus Christi, Tex. 
ay \~ 1 Supply Co., 2002 Grape 8t., 
Hilton ye & Safety Service Co., 1422 Overton 
Rd., Dallas, Tex. 
Nelson -_ Supply Co., 1123 Slocum &t., 
Dallas, Tex 
Settle Safety ‘Supply, 5405 Swiss Ave., P. O. 
Box 9826, Dallas, Tex 
Settle “~ Supply, 207 North Amburgey 8t., 
‘ex. 


= Safety ire Santgnent Inc., 361-62 M & M 


ex. 
Hughes, Dena L., Co., 7002 Navigation, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 























Box 10206, Station 21, San 
Co., Tt & Leigh S8ts., 
First 7 6. Geastte. ‘= 

we. 3735 N. 35th St., Mil- 
ce Supply Ltd., 185 - 3rd 


Calgary, Alberta, . 
., 1206 Kingston Rd., To- 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Allied Electric Supply Co., 417 Chureh 8t., 
Safety Car. 3740 E. Michigan St., Indianapo- 
i fe Bloctric Supply Co., 1355 Columbus 

ve., Boston, 
Supply ‘Co., 4340 E. Davison, Detroit, 
Wehle Electric, 473-475 Ellicott St., Buffalo, 


Wolile Electric, 304 Andrews, Rochester, N. Y. 
Lawrence, F. D., Electric Co., 217 W. 4th St., 


Midland Electric Co., 2125 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland, 0. 

McKeever Electric Co., 212 W. Grant Ave., 
Columbus, 0. 

Martin Electric Co., 310 E. 2nd St., Dayton, 

Erie Industrial Electric Supply Co., 1502 Cher- 


St., e, . 
Industrial Prod. Co., 2820 N. 4th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 
West Springfield, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
, San Francisco, Calif. 
cago, Til. 


ainut Sts., » ° 
15 W. Sist St., New York, N. Y. 


Glendale Co., Inc. 
600 West Merrick Rd., Valley Stream, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
K-W Distri Co., 2918 E. Florence Ave., 


Ford Co., 3129 Maple Dr., N. E., At- 
Van Dreser & Hawkins, 5817 Clinton Dr., 
Houston, Tex. 


4000 s. Princeten Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Lombardy Rd. 
8. Main St., 
529 ri —? York, Neb. 
© Franklin Ave., Flushing, NM. ¥. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
Newell Equip. Co., 2613 Sth Ave., South, Bir- 
mingham, y 
Western Specialty Co., 18 E. Lincoln, P. O. Box 
See Bevis Co., 815 Hudson 
) EB. Corvette St., Los Angeles, 
Fourth St., San Francisco, 


, 4949 Colorado Bivd., Denver, Colo. 
. Co., 401 Liberty St., Meriden, 


rkes . 8rd St., Miami, 
Barton, Jas. B., Jr., Co., 2135 Liddell Dr,, N.E., 
asi 2141 Lawrence Ave., 

. Co., 1515 8S. Washington, 

ree C. E., & Co., 815 Broadway, Rock- 
liday, W. Ji, ,& Co, 545 McCarty 8t.. 
Fabrica af Stoel Prod., 2025 South Main 8t., 


Electrical & Equip. Co., 1201 
ccrial “Balonering | & | a 


Mult-A-Frame Co. of Wichita, 1610 E. Harry 
St., Wichita, Kans. 
Todd’ Donigan Co., 811 W. Main St., Louis- 
rege Ut Guctem Sustten Gs. 820 Julia St., 
New Orleans, La. 
Prod. Go., 11 Clafin St., Framingham, 


Inc., 14000 Linwood Ave., Detroit, 


Service Co., 525 Monroe Ave., 
inering & Supply Co. 2007 E. 
Minneapolis, 

Routher Service Co., 429 8. West, 
Dist. Corp., 5018 Main St., Kansas 


+114 8. Bemiston, St. Louis, Mo. 
=p _Matetels Go. 324 8S. Montana, 


wa. R., Co., 1614 Chicago St., Omaha, 


, San Marino, ee 
Bend. 








Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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QP on do odds ce ced dee 
710 Whitehead Rd., Trenton 4, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Gould-National Batteries, Nicad Div., Inc 
Pleasant St., Easthampton, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Granet Corp. 
26 Lering Dr., Framingham, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


St., Buffalo, 237 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

260 W. Exchange St., Providence 1, R. I 
207 N. Holly St., Chattanooga 4, Tenn 
2543 Summer Ave., Memphis 12, Tenn 

161 Glass St., Dallas 2, Tex. 

1121 Rothwell St., Houston 1, Tex 

3105 W. Moore St., Richmond 21, Va 
3101 Elliott Ave., Cor. Bay St., Seattle 1 
East 909 Sprague Ave., Spokane 3. Wash 
1819 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis 
Box 2657, Honolulu, T. H. 

11340 120th St., Edmonton, Alta., 
3980 Namur St., Montreal 16, Que., Can 
2440 Dundas St., West, Toronto 9, Ont 
1150 Raymur Ave., Vancouver 6, B. C., 
61-65 Albert St., Winnipeg, Man., Can 
Ave. Balderas 32-308, Mexico 1, D. F 


— Iron Works, 


Kite, Cc. E., Associates 
Terrace, Irvington, N. 
Iron Co., 


128 Sycamore 


Inc 34 ‘Tremont 


3423 South Bivd 


. Oral T., & Associates, 1704 Dreman 
., Cincinnati, Ohio 
—= Co., 4119 Prospect Cleveland 


Ave., Wash 


Loeb Electric Co., 915 Williams Ave., Columbus 
Ohio 


Toledo, Ohio 
Guthrie, Tulsa 


Inc., 722 Ontario 
Products, 28 N 


Willyard Co. 


King Metal Can 


1230 8S. E. Tth Ave 


Phil- 


Okla. 

Caseade Distributors, 
Portland, Ore 

unt, J. ., Co., 3513 
adelphia, Pa. 

Gateway Metal 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Southeastern Ine., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Power-Strut Southern Service © 
t., Memphis, Tenn. 

he Inc., 207 


enn. 
Ward, L. B., Steel Prod 


Dalla ex. 
Wa R., Steel Prod. 
Houston Tex. 
Steel Engineers Corp.. 
Salt Lake City, Uta 
as ——~ ae” a Co., 
Cascade Distributors, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Artz, E. G. Ine., 4335 N. 


«.~ 411 


Can 
Can. 


Lancaster Ave., 


1280 Ridge Ave., 


ns & Ww. 


Specialties, 


917 Cooper 


Gro-Cord Rubber Co. 


2523 Broad 807 N. Jackson St., Lima, Ohio 


12th Ave., 8S. Nashville 


Co., 3009 Canton St 


Co., 1814 Texas Ave 


1526 S&S. W. Temple St., 


Halperin, A. E., Co., Inc. 
75 Northampton St., Boston 18, Mess. 


h 
18th & Byrd Sts., Rich- 


1918 First Ave., South 


127th St., Milwaukee, Hamilton Tool Co. 


Ninth and Hanover Sts-, Hamilton, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

Moore-Handley Hardware Co., 27 8 

Birmingham 2, Ala 
Lyons Machinery Co., 


Parkdale Ave., N.., 


‘itd ), 5850 Ferrier St 


Montreal, Que., Can 20th St 


904 Broadway, Little Rock 


155 


Tornquist Sa mery Co., 3838 Santa Fe Ave 
n Calif 


les 58, 

B-H-S Machinery Co, 717 
San Francisco, Calif 
Ives, Richard, Co., West Colfax at 

Denver 4, Colo. 
—. Robert E., Box 41, 
107 8 


cameron Bemiey Co., 


Airport Bivd., South 


2939 E. llth St., Los Angeles. Calif Welton St 
221 E. Grand, South San Francisco 
033 Santa Fe, Denver, Colo. 

N. W. 7th St., Miami, Fila 


hoel Dr., 


E. Street, Indianapolis. 

St., ° : 

. Jefferson, Detroit. } 
2482 University Ave., St 
0 Rd., Kansas 


Calif 
Co., West Hartford 


= Franklin St 
Chandler 7. Co., 120 Houston St., N. E., 
a. 

845 Memorial 


1 N. 


til 
Ind 
Dr., 8. E., At- 


Brett Machinery Co., Pulaski Rd., Chicago 

City, } 24, Ill. 

: Dvorak siaclipery Co., 7001 W. North Ave 
bene Park, 


Frank — 1218 N 
Indiapapolis 1s ‘Ind. 
J. oS 1805 Sharon 


468 


Hawthorne Lane 


Ave., Indian- 


. 12th St, : 
1 —" 2nd West, Sait Lake City, Utah 
1701 Fourth Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 
1348 N. 37th St., Milaukee, Wis 
250 Esplanade East, Toronto, Ont., 


Co., Capitol Ave. 


Louisville Machinery Sales 212 UJiler Ave., 
Louisville 14, Ky. 

Van Horne, Oliver H., Co., 
Sts., Shreveport 

Van Horne, Oliver H., 
Ave., New Orleans, 


Monahan, oo Co., 
Rap’ 


ids 4, Mich. 
Gullberg Industrial Equip. Co., 22000 Stephen- 
son Highway, Hazel Park. Mich 
Granquist, Milton, Co., 2431 E. Franklin 
Minneapolis 6. Minn 
Co., 17th — ‘Main Sts., 


Co., 7 


Can 
Spring and Fannin 


Co., 1742 St. Charles 


a 
351 Indiana Ave., Grand 


55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, Ave.. 
Calif. 


122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill Kansas City 
7 Dey Street, New York 7, N. ¥ 
North Grand Blvd., St 
. Guildford Bidg 


438 


8, 5 

Horneyer, Lee, 
uis 3 

Jeffreys Engrg. & Equip. Co 

ae ? 
Crane, & 

Ave., Buftalc 3, 
Triplex Yockine Tool Corp., 


..233 York, N. 
Owens, J. F., Machinery Co., 
R. I. Bivd., Byracuse 1 N. Y. 
Pletz, bs 
einnati 37, Ohio 
Garco Machinery, Inc., 21000 St. 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 
H., Machinery Co., Bacon & Mc- 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
Rd., Granville, Ohio 
Co., 4023 Upton Ave., 


217 E. First 8t., 
Pike, 
Banksville 


Machinery Co., Delaware 
Y 
75 West St., New 
’ 1810 East Erie 
260 W. Exchange St., Providence 1, : 

Roselawn Center Bidg., Cin- 
Third Ave., Birmingham 3, Ala. Claire Ave., 
*hoenix, Ariz 

1, Calif 


_ North, 
Rd 


Granview 


Toledo 13, Ohio 
Gorton- Howell Machinery Co 


Co., 1110 


Pa. 
Stanley, Machinery 
Pittsburgh 16, : 
Mills Lupton Supply te, 
ge 


Mateo 8t., Los ies, Calif. 
6121 Hollis St., Oakland (Emeryviile), 
Sev 14, Calif. 


Calif. 
615 enth St., Sacramento i 
625 Broadway, San Diego 1, Calif. 
601 Brannan St., Cor. Fifth, San Francisco 7, 
. 


Calif. 
2175 15th St., Denver 2, Colo. 
609 New Park Ave., Hartford (West) 


Bethlehem 


2. Conn Co., 1231 


1152-54 Market St. 





673 8 
214 Prentice Bidg., 


8 ~ 
136 Breckenridge Leon. Louisville 7, Cooper St 
136 Washington Ave., New we 45, La. 


501 Fo: of OR. Portland 3, Ma Machine re ¥ 


Dallas 6, 
Rosentelder Machinery 


ton 17, Tex 
Halliaie Machinery Co., 


EIwood “Industrial ae Co., 
Milwaukee 2, 


2 Ww ° Beltimore, 23, Md 
131 .~ + » 9, Mass. 
2639 Cadillac Tower, Detroit 26, Mich 
623 Washington Ave., South, Minneapolis 


in. 
2316 Burlington Ave., Kansas City (North) 
Mo. 
1615 8. Kingshighway, St. Louis 10, Mo 
Mark ., Newark 2 


“i, % ae Hamilton Watch Co. 
ol ay St., Buffalo 6, N. Lancaster, Pa. 


Ave., New York 22, N. ¥ 
ie Clinton Ave., North, Rochester 21, BRANCH OFFICES: 
116 New Montgomery St., 
Ca 


8027 Brockton St 
210 Hudson St 


735 N 


Co., 


s 7 
15. eattle 


7 8 
16. Water 8: 


mn. Ye 
1 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 8, N. C. 
335 Fredonia Ave., Cincinnati 29, Ohio 
1294-96 E. 55th St., Cleveland 3, Ohio 

150 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 

3240 Northwest 29th Ave., Portiand 10, Ore. 
Erie Ave., & D. St., Philadelphia 34, Pa 


San Francisce 5 


84 Peachtree St. w., ta 3, Ga 
35 E. Wacker Dr., ‘ate 1 “tt 
600 Fifth Ave., New York 2 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these 
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DISTRIBUTORS: 


Kohanzo Jewelers, 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


Authorized Hamilton Dealers 
pal cities. 


located in princi- 


Handling Devices Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 796, Brookline 47, Mass. 


Hansson, Elof, Inc. 
711 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Harrington Co. 
Gravers Rd., Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


Haus of Krause 
Rockford, Mich. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Safety Maintenance 
Cicero, 

Zink Safety Shoe Co., 
Kansas City, Kans 
Delta Fire & Safety Co 
Lafayette, La 
American Allsafe 
Buffalo, Y 


Co., 5139 W. 19th St 


1401 Fairfax Traffieway 


Inc., P. O. Box 775 


Co., Inc., 1245 Niagara St 


Hawkeye Products Corp. 
1013 S. State St., Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
2323 University Bivd., 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
Lyman, Oliver, B., 
San Francisco, 
Faville-LeVally 
Chicago, Ill 
Farnworth-Johnson 
Detroit, Mich. 
— Equip. Co., 


Houston, Tex 
Co 

Calif 
Corp., 


55 New Montgomery St 


105 W Adams 8 


Corp., 6349 E. MeNichols 


4485 Olive St., St. Louis 

Gallagher Equip. Co., 29 E 
yynnewood, Pa 

Graham, E. K., 
Houston. Tex 

Shuey, Robert A., Co., P 
Tex. 


Wynnewood Kd., 


Co University Bivd 


0. Box 35393, Dallas, 


mien Enciso, Balderas 36-13 Piso, Mexico 


Haws Drinking Faucet Co. 
Fourth & Page Sts., Berkeley 10, Calif. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


Durham & Ozier Co., 
ingham 5, Ala 
Hockett, Frank, Co., 


907 7th Ave., S., Birm- 


126 N. Fraser, P. O. Box 
, 807 Mateo 8t., 


Market 


Los Angeles 


417 St., San Francisco 
Jimenez, Antonio, 19 Columbus Ave., 
cisco 11, Calif. 
Dillon, Charles H., 1081 
Col 


Jack, B W., 
Fla 

Davis, Edwin T., & Associates 
1023 Mary St., Jacksenville 7, Fla 
4301 8S. W. 16th St., Miami, Fla 
Rm. 106, 704 Grand Central Ave 


San Fran- 


Hannock St Denver 


711 Exchange Bidg.. Jacksonville, 


Tampa 


E. 160th Terrace, North 


Box 1112, Glenn Bidg 


D., 2600 W. Madison St 
R 6463 
6045, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Shearer, James C., 3633 Windward Way, P. O 
Box 5124, Cherokee St.. Louisville, Ky 
Ebeling, D. E., Co., P. O. Box 703, 4948 Venus 
St.. New Orieans 22, La 
Fulton, R. B., Co., 2301 W. 
more 18, a. 
Hall, A. 8., P. O. Box 
14575 


Riverview, P. O. Box 


Charles St., Balti 


36, W. Side Sta 
Worcester, Mass 

on Sales, Grandmont Rd., Detroit 

f ic! 

Associates, 2645 

Minn 

210 W 


C., & University 
Paul 14 
c., Co 


10th St., Kansas 


Dollinger. Walter C., Co 4869 Goodfellow 
Bivd., St. Louis 20, Mo 

Boyer, C. L., Co., 210 M & R Bidg., 
Division St. Billings, Mont 

Simmonds, Verne, 233 Grain 
Omaha 3, Neb 

— Engineering 


Box 


1002 
Exchange Bidg 


Co.. 420 Haines Ave., N 
8293 Sta. C, Albuquerque 


,_ A. F., 67 Garner St., Cohoes, N. Y 
457 W. 57th St New York 


Box 610H, 
West 


N. M 
Nertney 
Hein, Walter, 19 


Vickery, Burt Pe Route 2, Char- 
lotte 3, N. C 
Weber & Risheil 
nati 27, Ohio 


Peterson, A. 


Co., 3810 St., Cincin- 


101 W. High St... 


624 8 


Columbus 


15, Ohio 
Weber & Rishell Co., Ludlow St., Day 
ton 6, Ohio 
Enyerat, H. 


Rd., Lorain, 


& Associates, 1125 N. Ridge 


Ohio 
organizations. 
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ri apne. ©. T., 2604 N. W. 27th, Oklahoma City , 350 Brannan St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
P 1641 Blake St., Denver 2, Colo 
Hollabeugh, Per my. , 80 8S. E. Taylor 8t., Watertown 72, Mass. 400 W. Madison 8t., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Murphy, J. Ne. 2nd & Wishart 8t., = — — aa = Ls. 
riladelphia a ‘ umbus Ave., , Mass. 
Marcus, H. H., 507 ton sotanent Bidg., 237 4th Hornik, Frederick Congress At First, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Ave., Pittsburgh 22 309 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 2020 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
—— - ‘ ae Mts. Leop, Route 101, 2327 Locust Bivd., St. Louis 3. Mo 
noxville, Tenn. ar - ; 
H il R 596 - = 845 S. Montana St., Butte, Mont. 
— aan. 1596 Madison Ave., Mem % 899 Frel uyeen Ave., Newark 12, N. 3. 
Harwell, R. H., 1123 Church 8t., Nashville, 303 W. ‘Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia. 33, Pa. 117 W. Chippewa St., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
Tenn 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y¥ 
Fitagerald, J. L., 4612 Cole Ave., Dallas 5, BRANCH OFFICES: 428 MeGregor Ave., Cincinnati 6. Ohio 
ex 
be s ‘ 4506 Chester Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
Herl E 0 0 _ ° 
Te. &.. a 79, Farmington 4 ord, Conn. 407 S. Perois Ave., Tulsa 20, Okla 
Williams, Rex & Sons, 976 .. P. } ed sr Chicago, ; 2037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
al la. 4 e Le City, ae. a 101 N. Graham 8t., Charlotte. N. C. 932 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
a - E., 3122 ay St., Bichmend 21. 4500 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio — Wee Bh. Demme 8, Fe. 
Pas her, Charles, Co., 422 First Ave., West, 1728 oa St ‘Dail “Tes. eo 
Seattle 99, Wash 7) . Tex. 
D., 5546 N. Berkley Blvd., Mil- . 2100 Wyoming St., 
11, Wis 2109 McKinney Ave., Houston 3, Tex 
barnett Benner. 1015 Kearney St., Washing- 144 8S. W. Temple St., Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
ton 1 3 . igh = chmon ° 
Arthurs, Hawail, P. O. Box 2215, 871 Kapiolani 6 First ane, South Beattie &, ¥ 
Bivd., Honolulu, Hawai 1 N. . 
Breese, W. G., 564 Beatty St., Vancouver, _ Sy wena ©. 
B. C., Can 
Ward, BR. G. K., 5925 Monkland Ave., N.D.G., BRANCH OFFICES: inland Steel Co 
Montreal, Que., Can - 
W. Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. . Dearborn i 
8035 John Lodge Highway, Detroit, Mich. 38 St., Chicago, Il. 
6300 State St., Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
Hewson Co., Inc. 86 Parliament St., Toronto, Ont., Can. Institute of Industrial Launderers 


443 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 1833 Jefferson Place, N. W., 


REPRESENTATIVES: Hygiene Research Inc. \ Washington 6, D. C. 
Redmond, J. E., Supply Co., P. O. Drawer 684 Broadway, New York 12, 'N. ¥e 
869, Phoenix, Ariz 
Paules, E. G., & Co., 1762 W. Vernon Ave., Interstate Precision Products Corp 
Los Angeles 62, Calif . - A 
Ottsman, Ed., & §& 536 Sansome St., San Hy-Test Safety Shoes Div. . 142-143 522 E. Vermont Ave., Anaheim, Calif. 
Francisco 1i, Calif aternational Shoe 
Hel ee, E., Printing Machy. Co., 1443 pene Washi _ 
Blake St., Denver, Colo we i " 
nase Fred 2 O. Box 1566, Denver 1, gran Ave., St. Lovie &, Me ~ Age Setety Shee oy, 
ree BRANCH OFFICES: i. Childs & Co., Inc. 
C., P. O. Box 4103, Fort Lauderdale, 927 3rd St, Philadelphia, Pa. 1205 Madison Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


Fla 
Thornwell, E. A _— 1537 Howell Mill Rd., DISTRIBUTORS: DISTRIBUTORS: 
N. W. Atlanta Ga ’ 
Keller, W. J., 415 Natchez St., New Orleans 12, Yeilding Bros. Co., 2nd Ave. at 22nd St., Currin-Green Shoe Mfg. Co., 2715 Western Ave., 
La Birmingham, Ala. Seattle 1, Wash. 
Hewson Co., Inc., 156 Main St., Foxboro, Bes- —_ Safety Shoebile, FP. O. Box 815, 
ton, Mass ayette, Calif 
Kalamazoo Prisiog Ma — Co., 1523 N. Industria! . 5825 Sente Fe 1-T-E Circyit Breaker Co., 
Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich Ave., Los R i . Div 
Perfection Type, Inc., Kellogg Blvd at Cedar, Guardian Safety Equip. Co., 1091 Euclid Ave., ale Equip ’ 
St. Paul 1. ‘inn ' = in E., Atlanta, Ge. Greensburg, Ga. 
Harris-Hanson Co., 7916 Paseo Ave., Kansas nan J., 1316 E. 63rd St., Chicago, Tl. 
ty 30, Mo 13.28 cod Bivd., St Iowa Safety Equip. Co., 414 12th St., Des REPRESENTATIVES: 
‘ rentw vd., St. Towa Eshelman, Joseph W., & bs Inc.. 1812 28th 
— Shoes. Inc., 556 N. Parkview Pi., Baton - 8. Homewood, P. 5768, Birmingham 


La. Ala 
Erickson Safety Shoe Co., 18474 Vaughan, De- Central Station Resto. Co., 2523 Aviation High- 


Cooper-Morgan, Inc., P. 0. Box 152, Hamburg, 
“Buffalo N. Y. troit, Mich. G -Sal 

Rittenhouse, H. J., Co., 311 Alexander 8t., Northern States Safety Equip. Co., 6438 17th regory isbury « Co., Inc., P. O. Box 673, 
Rochester 4, N. ¥ Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. eu. W. R.. 1 S. Atl B 

Overman, Walter G., 2712 Erie Ave., P. 0. Sid Boedeker Mobile Unit, 6924 Florian Ave., ae daa a Gol S. Atlanta Bivd., 
Box 142, Cincinnati 8, Ohio Normandy, Mo. nge: Bide. * tow 00 pa 

H., 610 S. llth St., Me- Industrial Befety Service, Inc., 5 South Vande- ; . auigumety . 

lest venter, St. wis, Mo. 4 

Collier, T 1123 Western Savings Fund Pennsylvania Safety Shoe Co., 212 Main St., Po Box Baas. 15 Whitne yd & 
Bidg., Phiiadelphia, Pa Jamestown, N. ¥ ‘Cam. y . 

Wollett, J 34 Sunnyfield Pan i 6. Sam Young Shoe Store, 128 E. Genessee St., Smith, rt P.. P. ©. S877, 1446 June St 
ay ey " Pittsburah. P — ile, 8 Syracuse, N. Y. > ees 1. ie . 7 
Slac , < > Pi v . . ° 

B —_" Hues, F _ 6 5 Le ville % were ——— a Ae Service, 4217 Smith Lee-Smith Co., 919 Langford Bidg., Miami 32, 

Industrial Safety Service, Inc., 619 Kenilworth P. 13103, Tampa 11. Fila 
om Dr., Pittsburgh, Pa. sist Male Dr., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

Mayo, D. 8., Co., 4101 San Jacinto, Houston 4, ‘ety , Ine, 218 Sedgwood Rd., Spring- Bankers x 1719, 105 W. Adams 8t., 


s-Hanson Co., 231 


Louls 17, M 
Hewson Co., :., 443 Broad St., Newark 2. 


Tenn 
Kemp, Charles J., P. O. Box 13251, Dallas 29, 


field, Pa. Chicaey. 5 
P. O. Box 1766, Salt Lake City — Commissary Co., 1517 Gano St., Dallas, rr A., 1211 Roosevelt Bidg., Indian- 

2, U Tex 
Mercer a areld H., & Son, P. O. Box 2, Texas ‘Safety Shoe Service, 1321 W. 24th St, Swander, 69 April St.. Manning, lows 
ercer, “Har 13, Milwaukee, Wis ak Houston, Texas Gyeew- Saitsbury & Co., 4445 Sweetbriar St., 
Torm mS ‘o., 704 E. Pleasant Ave., Milwaukee Gregory Salsiburs & Co., 820 Julia St., New 
Pc wwerlite, Devices, yas , 233 Dunbar Ave., Mon- Butler-Land, 1845 Line Ave., Shreveport, La. 
1870 Davenport Rd., Toronto 9, Ont., Can. Bokimere 6. Bd. 

18 E. Third Ave., Vancouver 10, B. C., [= . a. " eo Mich. 

-ermafie At 27 st. C ee ms 2 
Permafiex Industries, Ltd 10 St. Clair Ave 326 Bidg., Hennepin & 6th St, 

ni 


West, Toronto, Ont., Can Industrial Acoustics Co., Inc. " 
341 Jackson Ave., New York 54, N. Y. rs —— Co., P. O. Box 1085. 


Hild Floor Machine Co., " 1004 Baltimore Ave., Kan- 
1217 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. Industrial Flow Controls Co. edie Clayton, St. Louis 5, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 10835 Santa Monica Bivd., Me. Ss, 0) Mawtend dee 


4271 W. Third St., Los Angeles 5, Cote. los Angeles 25, Calif. ?. 0. 8, , Mont. 
307 Puritan Ave., Detroit 1, Mic » * Conrad R., 524 WOW Bidg., Omaha 2. 


E. 48rd St., New York 17, N .. ores. Bits, Buses -% 
: Rm. Rand 3, .N. ¥. 

Industrial Gloves Co. . ; 233 oo iok 7 NY 

700 Garfield St., Danville, til. ae Erie Bivd. w., ° Donnell Bidg., Syracuse 


302 N. 4th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 4557 Mi ry Pike, Norwood, 
, Rm. 631, Bldg. 14th and Buell, Cleve- 


Hillyard Chemical Co. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Industrial Prod. Co. - a1 “eae 2 
my *- “ aie : ; Rm. 201, th St. Tulsa, Okla. 
Ba woh re & Commercial Fs Jose, Calif 2850 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 33, Pa Garland ‘Affolter Eng’r. Corp.. 1233 N. W. 12th 


49 Wall St., Passaic, N Ave., Portland 9 re 
1 Sat Rm. 312, ic. 73 * . 
industrs Belt Co. Le wae Bidg., 739 Hamilton St., Allen 
Holcomb Safety Garment Co. = 568 South Aiken, Pittsburgh 32, Pa. Rm. 201, Wilford Bidg.. 101 N. 38rd 8t., 
128 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, i, : sot "Gateway ‘Cuiter 420 ders ewes ele. 
Pittsburgh 22, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. Baker, Donald J., 300 pt. Lebanon Bivd., Suite 
Holt Mfg. Co. e Phillipsburg N. J. 304, . Pittsburgh 8 ss 
669 20th St., Oakland 12, Calif. sg --— Bisners National Bank Bide.. 
SRANCH OFFICES: age ee pry oni Yoight, J. P.. % o, 587. Summerville. 8. C 
272 Badger Ave., Newark, N. J. 1460 E. Fourth 8t., Los Angeles 33 mosinte <9 = femphis 12. —— = 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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Butler & Land, 5538 Dyer St., Dallas 6, Tex. Jomac, Inc Standard Safety Equipment Co., 855 East 152nd 
Electrical & Mechanical Supply Co., Inc., 2000 4 - St., Cleveland, Ohio 
exas St., P. O. Box 137, El Paso, Tex. 6128 N. Woodstock St., Dayton Safety Supply Co., 11 Longworth 8t., 
2525 San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex. Philadelphia 38, Pa Dayton, Ohio 
Riter Engineering Co., 422 Kearns Bidg., 136 Pp " af Guardian Safety Equipment Co., 1743 South 
8. Main St., Salt Lake City 1, Utah BRANCH OFFICES: Main St., Tulsa, Okla. 
ter Eng’r. Corp., 2603 Western Central Safety Equipment Co., 6601 Marsden 
., Seattle 1, Wash. 4832 N. Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hess, W. J., 3145 Washington St. W., P. 0. 44 Cliff St., New York City, N. Y. Guardian Safety Equipment Co., 214 8. 45th 
10066, Charleston, W. Va. St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rm. fs. 210. W. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee, a, ie Co., 2820 North Fourth St., 
adelphia , 
Jones & Co. ... Pendergast, Albert W., 6913 Tulip St., Phil- 
861 Broad St., ‘Providence ye I adelphia, Pa 
Safety va Supply Co., 425 Magee St., Pitts- 


. , Filt T .. 825 Fort Pitt 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. ¥ liver ttn ale 
—Jj— 3 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Chattanooga Surgical Supply Co., 410 McCallie 


St., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Genter, C. D., Co., 2109 Broad St., Chattanooga, 


1012 vath St., N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 


Jackson Products, Air Reduction Sales Co., . enn 
. Joslin, Herbert A., Co. Fillauer Surgical Supply Co., 930 South Third 


Div. of Air Reduction Co., Inc ggg” 
. \e . . t., Chattanooga, Tenn 
11439 E. Potter St., Norwalk, Calif. Safety Equipment Distributing Co., 832 Main 


31739 Mound Rd., Warren, Mich. 
ve., Knoxville, Tenn 


DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS: Sualie Safety Appliance Cigpene _ Satay punement Co., 720 South 
r , Memphis, Tenn. 
Say Oe ee en Smalling & Co., 640 Demonbreun St., Nashville, 


Co., 212, 213, 256 Tenn 
Joh |S. C., & Son, Ine. 3121 Millers Lane, Lovisville 16, Ky. ee RE Sk, Se See See, 


. . Guardian Safety Equipment Co., 1915 West- 
1525 Howe St., Racine, Wis. DISTRIBUTORS: ’ 1 eae 7 


Sefety Eni , & s 1 eee Houston, x 5 
. afer ngineering upply Co., 617 N. 10th Jniversal Safety & Fire Equipment Co., 727 
BRANCH OFFICES: St., Birmingham, ; W. Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah 
2311 S. Eastern Ave., Los Angeles 22, Calif. Safety Engineering z “Supply Co., P. 0. Box Powers & Anderson, Inc., 1657 W. Broad St., 
50 Broderick Rd., Burlingame, Calif. 111, Mobile, Ala. Richmond, Va , d 
1863 Wazee St., Denver 2, Colo. Dickson Safety Products Co., 2952 Crenshaw Spokane Safety Appliance Co., 219 N. Division 
979 Donnelly Ave., 3. W., Atlanta 10, Ga Guardian “Bafety Ea = - t c 2 8 rs — . aE i ing Co., 1059 El 
‘tea Mart P “has 5 e uipmen ‘o., 722 afety uipmen Engineering Co. z1- 
Rm. 1477 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, qalain St., Lot Angeles, Calit 3 South pens gy ly Se 
je rti . N., & Sons, 5814 Coll Pagel Safety Products Co., 4611 W. National 
51 Sleeper St., Boston 10, Mass. Oakland, Calif. — = Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
232 N. Franklintown Rd., Baltimore 23, Mo Brenton Equipment Co., 374 Brannan St., San Levitt Safety Ltd. : 
14331 Schaefer High, Detroit 27, Mich. Francisco, Calif. 889 Westminister, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
650 25th Ave., 8. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn bet — —¥ Pa + ul Co., 544 Mission S8t., ph Vaughan Rese. Toronto, i 
" | ohn dlige an Tancisco, Cali 454 Champs ars, Montreal, uebec 
a -39 Burlington Rd., North Kansas City 16 Bullard, E. D., Co., 2680 Bridgeway, Sausalito, “i ; 
a 


3218 S. Brannon Ave.. St. Louis 9, Mo. - ; P 
801 S. 15th St., Omaha 8, Neb — 5 ed Co., 1422 Seventeenth Justrite Mfg. Co. 
290 Larkin St. Buffalo 10, N. Y¥ Safety Equipment Co., 1630 Seventeenth St.. 2061 N. Southport Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
33-16 Woodside Ave., Long Island City 1, N. ¥ Denver, Colo. 
815 Ward St., High Point, N. C. Se _Lompany. 79 North Main St., BRANCH OFFICES: 
1005 Meta Dr., Cincinnati 37. Ohio ury, Conn 4 = 30 Church St.. New Yo N 
1220 W. 9th St., Rm. 219, Cleveland 13, Ohio eT hee ee LE Oe. AST Meve- a 
P. O. Box 310, Sexton Rd., McKees Rocks, Pa Safety Equipment & Supply Co., 104 King St DISTRIBUTORS: 
1324 Clearfield St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. La Grange, Ga. . Located in principal cities 
1340 Thomas St., Memphis 7, Tenn. Intermountain Equipment Co., Broadway & , 
2202 Nance St., Houston 1, Tex Myrtle Sts., Boise, Idaho 
3667 First Ave., South, Seattle 4, Wash. So Supply Co., 4342 Ogden Ave., 
McMaster Gare Supply Co., 640 W. Lake 8t., —K— 


Chicago, 
Johnson Ladder Shoe Co., Inc. .- Standard Safety Bquipment Co., 232 W 


Ontario Kalene Corp. 
7 . : St., Chi 
630 Water St., Eau Claire, Wis. Universal , hy ‘Equipment Co., 5115 W. 2736 Lyndale Ave. South, 


Diversey Ave., Chicago, Ill H H ; 
MacGill, William V., Co., 549 North Spauld- Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


ing Ave., Chicago, Ill . 
2625 Park Bivd., P. O. Box 307, Sta. ‘ ey | “Tndustrial Lia Ce., 920 N. Gar- DISTRIBUTORS: 
“ € ve., Peoria, Dilworth of Alat AGS : 0 
ee  aeagy a nail » ~ aaa Co., 1914 Cass Ave., Tuscaloosa, - ee oon 
’ vansville, Bull Yo., 268 vay ° 
pg a ap Specialized ‘Mill Bupply Co., 409 N. Main St., waiees, np os Ce. S000 Beidgewey, Sous 
ety Eng. & Supply Co., Ine., s Iniver : 5115 W 
Rircitnaiteeds dine © nc Box 1648, Towa ‘Safety Equipment Co., 414 12th St., Des gg a Co., 5115 W. Diversey 
Co., 374 B St. Ss oines, iowa - - x A oon w 
if en Ren Orr Safety Equipment Co., 300 East Main 8t., Se ee eS eee S., Ae 
AHuisville, — a 
alif. Carey Machinery & Supply Co., 3501 Brehms Continental Safety Equip. Co., 1551 Selbey 
Bullard, E. D., Co., 6719 8S. Figueroa St., Los Lane, Baltimore, Md. Ave., St. Paul, Minn 
ngeles 3, Calif. American Fire _Pauipment Co., 717 Boylston 8t., Notte Safety Appliances Co., 308 Main 8t., 
Abern Safety Equip. Co., 2 Eld St., New Haven Boston, Mas' Bast Orange, N. J. 
4 Argus Supply. ay 4340 E. Davison Ave., Youngstown Safety Supply Co 156 W. Rayen 
Safety Equip. Co. of Florida, 9505 Florida Ave., Detroit, Mich. Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
Tampa, Fla. Averill > Co., 19225 Conant Ave., De- Leicy’s. Inc., 1531 W. Market St., Steuben- 
Universal Safety Equip. Co., 5115 W. Diversey troit, Mich ville, Ohio 
Ave., Chicago 39, III. Boyer- Campbell Co., 6540 St. Antoine St., De- Safety & Supply Co., 115 Blanchard St., Seat- 
Mid- Gontinent Transmission & Supply Co., 2027 e troit, Mich = Ww tle, Wash. 
Guardian Sete a. Mente. "Os, 9618 Captiel p yt oe ee oe we Industrial Safety Supply Co., 5518 MacCorkle 
Heights Soe. Baton Rouge 6, La , Safety Services ‘Inc., 1903 W. Main St., Kala- 0 ow nay 7 
an ee Ce A ah D masco, Mich. Universal Safety Equip. Co., 3155 8. 7th 8&t., 
+ ley oS B. Be- w. P. & R. 8. Mars Co., 322 W. Michigan St., Miwaene, Wis 
55 Duluth, Minn 
a Rete Stone, Chas. W., Co., 1019 Marquette Ave., . . 
o Inc., 2608 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. a ntinental Safet as , cnoy Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
01 e! e 5 . 
uardian Safety Eaulp. Co., 400 8. Jefferson — OE a uipment Co., 1551 Selby 4342 West Ogden Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 
Safety — Supply Co., 4251 W. 35th 8t., zink Safety Equipment Co., 700 W. 12th 8t., 
ay Aloe A. 8. Go. 1831 Olive 8 
Sefety F Fist Suppiy Co., 858 W. Del Ave., oe, A. ive St., St. Louis, Mo. i 
Tol : sae clans Pulmosan opatety ae Corp., 1007 Wash- Kelly Paint Co. ea” 
Mid- ‘Continent Transmission & Supply Co., 1413 ington St., St. Louis, Mo. 1445 S. 15th St., Louisville 10, Ky. 
W. Reno, Oklahoma City, Ok Safety Inc., 2608 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
ne 8S. E. Haw- Notte Safety Appliances Co., 308 Main 8t., DISTRIBUTORS: 


thorne, Portland 14, Ore ast Orange, , oC , 
x - McDonald, B. F., Co., 5721 W. 96th St., Los 
Safety 7 First Supply Co., 425 Magee St., Pitts- Times Andustrial | & Supply Corp., 166 Pavonis Angeles 45, Calif. 


burgh 19, Pa. Ave., Jersey Ci e ! a 
Technical Brod. Co., 315 Sherbrook Bivd., Upper Safeguard Industrial econ Co., 271 Verona ae ey ~~ o., 1255 Howard 8t., 
Da ve. ew: sco 3, Ca 
Safety Haut, Dist. Co., 832 Main Ave., 8S. W. Standard Safety Equipment Co., 597 Broadway, Safety Equip. Co., Inc., 1630 17th St., Denver 
Knoxvil Newark, 2, Colo 
Clement Satety Eaup., Inc., 720 S. Third St., Guardian Safety Equipment Co., 400 South Safety Equip. Supply Co., P. O. Box 534, 104 
Memphis, Ten’ Jefferson, Orange, N. J. , King St., LaGrange, Ga. ‘ 
Engineering. 8 bool Co., 6000 Denton Dr., Dal- Pulmosan Safety ppagioment Corp., 644 Pacific Poseras Equip. Ine., 634 Orleans St., Chicago 
1 


Yalif. 
» Co., 2680 Bridgeway, Sausalito, 


St., Brooklyn, a - 2 
Guardian Safety Equip. Co., 200 Sandman &t., American Allsate. Company, 1245 Niagara 8t., Pee Equip. Inc., 3231 25th St., Rock 
Houston uffalo, } sla t : 
Universal ‘safety & Fire Equip. Co., zt » 727 Steinwach’s Safety Supply Ce., 1573 South Park Cain Safety Service, 1318 Hoyt Ave., Indian- 
Temple St., Salt —_ City, Utah Ave., Buffalo, N. Y¥ apolis 3, Ind i 
‘0. 115 LB, St., Rochester Safety Equipment Co., 83 Howell 8t., Iowa Safety pulp. Co., 414-16 12th St., Des 
tle, Wash. Rochester, N. Y. Moines 9, Iowa > 
Universal Safety Equip. Co., 3155 S. 7th St., Acme Safety Products Co., 387 Storer Ave., Orr Safety Equip. Co., 30 E. Main 8t., Louis- 
Milwaukee 15, Wis. Akron, Ohio ; ville, a 
eck Bros., Ltd., 110 Alexander St., Van- Orr Safety Equipment Co., 2853 Colerain Ave., Williams & Co., Inc., 1109 8S. Preston St., 
couver 4, B. Cc. » Can PR wor os omen é ame = S = py a o. 
8 c. artinson-Nic'! is * 062 Euclid Ave., arey achine uD: . 
= 4 — se 214 King St. E., Toronto, Cleveland, Ohio . Box 206, 3501 Brehms Lane, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Gas ~, , aes. P. O. Box 2454, Honolulu, Safety Clothing & Equipment Co., 1990 East Hub Industrial Equip., Inc., 10 Nightingale 
69th St., Cleveland, Ohio Path, Newton Centre 59, Mass. 
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Hoi Cirectory of safety equipment sources mT mmm1tC 


Boyer- 3 Co., 6540 St. Antoine St., De- 
troit 2, Mich 

Safety Services, Inc., 1908 W. Main St., Kala- 

1417 Tower Grove Ave., St. 

Notte Safety “Appliances Co., 308 Main 8&t., 
East Orange, . 

Williams & Co., - 
3231 Fredonia Ave., ‘Cincinnati 29, Ohio 
3700 Perkins Ave., Cleveland Hae Ohio 
851 Williams Ave., Columbus 8, Ohio 
946 Kane St., Toledo 12, Ohi 

Sanderson Safety Supply Co., $16 8s. E. Haw- 
thorne, Portland 14, Ore. 

Pendergast, Albert W Safety Equip. Co., 6913 
Tulip 8t., Philadelphia 35, 

Williams & Co., Inc., 901 
Pittsburgh 33, Pa 

Smalling & Co., 604 Demonbreun 8t., Nash- 
ville 4, Tenn. 

McDonald, B. F., Co., 8745 Greenbriar Dr., 
Houston, Tex 

Safety & Supply Co., 115 Blanchard St., Seattle 
1, Wash. 

Comme Safety Appliance Co., N. 219 Division 
s 


t., Spokane 2, Wash 
Industrial Safety Supply Go, oe MacCorkle 
Ay 8. E 
605 S. 12th St., Mil- 


a. 
Pennsylvania Ave., 


ve., , Charleston 4 
Protective Equip., Inc., 
waukee 4, Wis. 
Levitt-Safety, Ltd.: 
4205 Courtrai Ave., Montreal, Que., Con. 
747 Vaughan Rd., Toronto 10, Ont., 
889 Westminster Ave., Winnipeg, Can. 


Kennedy-ingalls, Inc. ...........+--+++> 131 
3735 N. 35th St., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Located in principal cities in U. 8. A. and 
Canada 


Kensico Mfg. Co. .. 
Railroad Ave., Mt. Kisco, A 


Kent Co., Inc. 
181 Canal St., Rome, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
came Agency, 3446 W. First St., Los Angeles 4, 
Kent Agency Inc., 846 Albany Ave., Hart- 
ford 5, Conn. 

Kent Agency of Boston, 12 George St., Stone- 
ham, Mass. 

Edmar Equip. Co., 131 Lexington Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Carley, Gordon C., 920 Erie Bilvd., West, 
Rome, N. Y. 

Hugues, P. V., & Sons, 4626-32 Baltimore Ave., 
Philadelphia 43, Pa 

Blanchard, G. W., Co., 5000 Wisconsin Ave., 

W., Washington 16, D. C. 


Keystone View Co. 
Center & Market Sts., 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
202 E. 44th St., New York City, N. Y. 


Meadville, Pa. 


Kidde, Walter, & Co., 
675 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


4845 W. Exposition Blvd., Les Angeles 16, 


Cali 

1200 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

1310-20 W. Randolph St., Chicago 7, Ml. 

258 Park Square Bidg., Boston 16, Mass. 

20850 Coolidge Highway, Detroit 87, Mich. 

101 N. 33rd St., Philadelphia 4, ,° 

7224 Harry Hines Bivd., Dallas 35, Tex. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 

Located in principal cities 


Kimball Safety Products Co. ............ 121 
9310 Wade Park Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio 


778 E. Pico St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Klein, Mathias, and Sons 
7200 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Located in principal cities. 


Klemp Metal Grating Corp. 
6600 South Melvina Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


Kosch Co. 
P. O. Box 456, Columbus, Neb. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Industrial Lift, Ine., 
The H. C. Shaw Co., 

Stockton, Calif. 
The H. C. Shaw Co., 1302 E. Delhi Rd., Santa 
Ana, Calif. 


wad es Calif. 
240 8S. Aurora 8t., 


The H. ¢ Shaw Co., 240 N. Thorne Ave., 
Fresno, 


alif. 
George Hiroe, 973 Broadway 
Hill Farm Machinery Co., 4100 Bri Brighton iva. 
Denver, Colo. 
Cropper, BR. C., Co., Seventh & Mulberry, 


* a. 

The Lenkerd Co., Cochran, Ga. 

Michell, ewis & Staver, Blomquist Ave., Cald- 

Capital epagment Co., 3302 8. Landess 8t., 
Ma: In 

Bunehman, Harry J., Jr., 1516 Pace Ave., Mt. 


ll. 
Kinkade ‘Supply Co., 705 S. Washington, Peoria 


sae ‘iu ply Co., Dundee, Til. 
Li ros, Inc., Streator, Ill. 
Shaw, L. O., Co., 1508 Maple Ave., Belvidere, 


Tractor Supply Co., 2700 N. Halsted, Chicago, 
Central Tractor Parts, 1212 Mulberry St., Des 
a 


Ft. Dodge, lowa 
Lindsay Bros. Co... 2151 Dean Ave., Des Moines, 


Price Bros. Equip Co., Washington & Orme, 
Wichita, Kan. 
Kentucky- ‘Teunesece Dist., 960 Pine St., Lex- 


ington, 

Stauffer, Eshieman & Co., 1148 So. Peters 8t., 
New Ori la. 

Capital auipiment Co., N. Grand River & 

itt Rd., Lansing, Mich. 

A & K Farm Supply Co., 4637 Excelsior Bivd., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Burkhardt-Larsen Co., 519 N. Third St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Bros. Co., 400 N. First St., Minne- 

apolis, Minn. 

Midwest Co., Inc., The, 113 N. First St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
_— t, 


Rd., 
Seite "Disiributing Co., 503 N. 25th St., Bil- 
Central Supply & Rubber Co., 1110 Howard, 
Omaha, Neb. 
=~ Equipment Co., 2056 Farnam, Omaha. 


Day, John, Rubber & Supply Co., Tenth & 
Harney Sts., Omaha, 
Bros. Co., 617 8. 14th St., Omaha, 


Lock, A. H., Co., 2200 Adams, Lincoln, Neb. 
Moulton & Goodwin, Inc., 126 Bridge 8t., 
a, N. H. 

rooks, R. Co., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
Dorris Distributing Co., 1904 Sheldon &t. 


Clovis Mex 
Atlantic Guit & Equip. Co., 4101 First Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


tern Machinery Co., eo" Rd. & East- 
ern Ave., Syracuse, » a 

Gath & Herms, Inc., Tis Elk at Bailey, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Hub —— Sales, Pulaski & Bear Sts., 


Jones, Weedsport, N. Y. 

= ee & Company, 1066 Kinnear Rd., Colum- 

McCune “ Company, 3721 Mahoning Ave., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Henry uipment Company, 2207 8. May Ave., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mitchell, Lewis & Staver, 801 8S. E. Alder 
St., Portland, yl 

Hamilton Equipm Inc., Ephrata, Pa. 

Edney Distributing ‘bo.. 1070 Iowa Ave. 8. E., 


Huron, 8. Dak. 
Implement Sales Co., 334 W. Olive Ave., Mem- 


‘enn. 
King Sales Company, 445 Tennessee St., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

General Corporation, 1925 Levee St., Dallas 


ex. 
General Implement Dist., Inc., 415 W. Second 
S., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Todd Company, Inc., 416 Union 8t., Norfolk, 


Va. 
—-. — & Staver, 2626 E. Trent Ave., 
e, 
Coburn Company, The, Whitewater, Wis. 
Lindsay Bros., Inc., 126 8. Second, Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
Wailgenbach, E. M., Company, 210 N. Main 8t., 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 





CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: 
Cooper, Chas., Limited, Claremont, Ontario. 
Falcon Equipment Co., 33 Leyton Ave., To- 
ronto, Ontario. 
oe om oe Equip. Ltd., 1348 Halifax St., 
as 
McCormick Dott Imp. Ltd., 1905 Main St., 


Vancouver 
Midtown Farm ae Ltd., 120 Ave. “A” N., 
Sask 


‘ Alberta. 
Northwest. Farm Equip. Lt., Cor. 7th Ave. & 
6th St. E., Calgary, Alberta. 


pw we 


Laduby (Flur-o-lock) Co., Inc. 

Boston Post Rd., P. O. Box 88, 
Branford, Conn. 

DISTRIBUTORS: 
opts Co., The, 436 Colyton St., Los Angeles, 

a ; 
Keeler b= Co., 615 Seventh St., San Fran- 
a 


cisco, 
Nelson, Walter F., Agency, 813 Bona Allen 


Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


21 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
. Robert E., Agencies, 22720 Wood- 
ward Ave., Ferndale Mich. 
Beton, William G., Inc., 159 Liberty Ave., 
Mineola, N. Y. 
Keeler White, Inc., Portland, Ore. 
Mills, Stuart N., P. O. Box 488, Rosemont, Pa. 


Keeler White, Ine., Seattle, Wash. 
Electric Co., Lid., Montreal, Que., 


Stemm, Royal A., 
cago, Il. 


Lawter Chemicals, Inc. 
3550 Towhy Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


595 West Ave.-135, San Leandro, Calif. 
252 Wright St. Newark, N. J. 


Leeder Mfg. Co., Inc. 
133 Woodside Ave., Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Legge, Walter G., Co., Inc. 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
3944 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
3871 Pied Ave. kiand, Calif. 





964 
4106 N ate. Pi. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lehigh Safety Shoe Co. ............ 136-137 
First & Minor Sts., Emmaus, Pa 


135 West 25th St, New York 1, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 





1908 Dr., Estates, North 
eee Calif. 


Protective Leathers, 
14-16 Forest St., Gloversville, 'N. We 


Lightfoot Co., Inc. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
251-315 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Til. 
1900 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
710 W. Virginia St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
Columbia Paper Co., 525 8. Peters St.. New 
Orleans, La. 
Hubbs, Chas. F., & Co.: 
1424 Chestnut Ave., Hillside, N. % 
53-01 lith St., Long Island City, Y. 
Co., W. 110th & Gace Aves., 
Clev Ohio. 


Linde Company 
Div. Union Carbide Corp. 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
2900 Cahaba Rd., Birmingham, ~ 
401 E. Phoenix 
2770 Leonis Bivd., 
1004 Morena Bivd., 
22 re St., San 


MacCorkle Ave 
1623 8. 38th St., Milwaukee. 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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Lindstrom Mfg. Co., Inc. 
173 Water St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Link-Belt Co., Dept. SN-58 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, 


PLANTS: 
~~ anes. 1200 Sycamore St., 


‘Poul Ave., San Francisco, Calif 
} 4 = 4, Sta. A., 1116 Murphy Ave., 8. W., 


ing Rd., Chicago, Ill. 
, Chicago, [il 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
519 N. Holmes Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 
200 Lyndale Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn 
Colmar, Pa. 
_ w. Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
0 W. Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ic 2563, 3203 S. Wayside, measten, Tex 
. Wash. 
t., E., Elmira, Ont., Canada. 
Box ie Ste. H., 1960 Eglinton Ave., E., 
Seca) Ont., Canada. 
731 Eastern Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
321 Oxmoor Rd., Birmingham, Ala. 
. cole i Shubart, 1626 Wazee St., 
Do 


5 Orange St., Wilmington, Dela 
is E. Forsyth St., Jacksonville, 


Montebello, 


Denver, 


. Louisville, 
.. New Orleans, 
lexander St., Shreveport, La 
2315 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md 
136 Brookline Ave., 
— Linsdale Ane: ic 
1330 Burton St., 8S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich 
fe ol W. First. i. Duluth, Minn. 
Holm , Kansas City, Mo 


» Charlotte, N.C 
. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


0. 
-. Portland, Ore. 
5020 Centre Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
500 -Latimer Expressway, Dallas, Tex 
108 8. Fourth West St., a Lake City Utah 
North 1303 W: ‘ash 
1098 re Ave., P. O. Stor 510, inuntinaten 


Va. 
808. N. Third St., Milwaukee, Wis 
740 a St., N. W., Washington. dD. Cc 
2 ry Ra., Vancouver, B Canada 
1315 Postase’. Ave., Winnipeg, Manitebe Can 


t., N., Hamilton, Ont 
.. Swastika, Ont.. C 
945 Beaumont Ave., Montreal. Que., 





Canada 


Canada 


Littell, F. J., Machine Co. 
Vac-U-Mation Div., 
4555 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
5 oe © eas 2842 W. Grand Bivd., De- 
Mich 
Pm West Bld Rm. 207, 20800 Center 
Ridge Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

Montague- Harris .. 5301 Pacifie Blvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Montague-Harris & Co. 
Francisco, Calif. 

Merrill, Melville L., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Wing & Jabaay. 511 W. Fulton St., Grand 


Rapids, Mich. 
Burke, Edmund, Co., 361 Phillips Ave., Toledo, 


Ohio 
Towne Industrial Equip., 1410 S. Akard St., 
Dallas, Texas 


893 Folsom St., San 


124 LaSalle Rd., West 


Loss Control Associates 
629 Oakmont Dr., Plattsmouth, Neb. 


Lowery Brothers, Inc. 
9332 S. Anthony Ave., Chicago 17, Ill. 


Luxo Lamp Corp. 
102 Columbus Ave., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
464 Bryant St., San Francisco, Calif 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
Located in principal cities 


Macwhyte ‘ 
2902 14th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


2035 Sacramento St.. Los Angeles, Calif 
188 King St., San Francisco, Calif 


Please mention 


228 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 

75 Oakman Bivd., Detroit, Mich 

2356 Hampden Ave., St. a Minn 

35 Water St., New York, , 4 

1603 N. W. 14th Ave., Povtiané. Ore 

353 Old Curry Hollow Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa 
P. O. Box 605, T&P Bidg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
87 Holgate St., Seattle, Wash. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Located in principal cities. 
Information given on individual request 


Magline Inc. 
1952 Mercer St., Pinconning, Mich. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Southeastern Handling Equip. Co., Inc., 2303 7th 
Ave., S., Birmingham, Ala 
Kistler Industrial Service, 902 S. Central, P. O 
Box 1240, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Troy Bums Co., 3015 Lewis St., P. O. Box 
7 A. Station, Little Rock, Ark 
All Sustee Sales & Service Co., 602 Fulton 
Fresno, Calif. 
, Inc., 734 E. 3rd 8t., 


Colson Equip. & Supply Co., 1317 Willow 8t., 
s Angeles, Calif. 

Hamerslag Equipment Co., 110 Freeway Blvd 
South San Francisco, Calif 

Southland Lift | et 6029 Fairmount Ext 

, Calif 
Co., 256 Tth Ave P. O. Box 

1709, San Diego. Calif 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 5711 Olympic Blvd 
Los Angeles, Calif 

Plant Equipment Co., 1400 Market S8t., Den 
ver, Colo 

Griesing Co., 349 Front Ave West Haven 
Conn. 

Curlin, R. B., & Sons, 511 Champion 8t., P. O 
Box 2545, Jacksonville, Fla 

Curlin, R. B., & Sons, Inc., 1930 E. Hilis- 
boro Ave., Produce Sta. P. O. Box 11428 
Tampa, Fia 

Stiles Conveyors & guenemninston, 596 N. W 
54th St., Miami, 

Industrial Trucks Inc., “i212 Spring St. N. W 
Atlanta 

Southeastern Handling Equip. Co., Inc 420 
Luckie St. N. W., Atlanta, Ga 

a Equip. Co,, 423 First Nat. Bank Bldg 
y. x 845, Peoria, Ill 

2618 N. Laramie, Chi 


Los An- 


Manufacturers Aids Co., 

ca Til. 

Plant ‘Equipment Co., 2511 Fifth Ave., P. O 
Box 92-2511, Rock Island, Ill 

Material Handling Equip. Co., Ine 1224 N 
Capital Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 

Material Handling Equip., Inc., 205 E. Walnut 
Des Moines, Ia 

S. Riekes & Sons, 614 N. Main St Wichita 

Laise Co., Shelby at Fehr, P. O. Box 
Louisville, Ky 

Industry Services, Inc., 3714 Airline Highway 
», ©. Box 9192, Metairie, La 

Yarrington & Johns Inc., 324 W. 24th St 
Baltimore, Md 

Bowman, A. D., Associates, 1105 Common 
wealth Ave., Boston, Mass 

Associated Handling Equip. Co., 422 Fuller 
Ave., N. E. Grand x. Mich 

Crissman, Glenn P., Co., 670 W. 
Ave., Detroit, Mich 

ioe Co., The, 75 Guest St., Battle Creek 


Baltimore 


Hall “ Gransden, & Co., 920 Walnut St., Flint 


Mie’ 
Zehnder, P. J., 1619 Hanchett 8t., 
dic 
3816 E. Lake 8t., 


Saginaw 
Mi 

Bery- "Lind Co Minneapo 
lis, Minn. 

Hutcheson, L. O., & Associates, 6219 E. 17th 
S., FP. 0. Box’ 6222, Centropolis Sta., Kan 


sas City, Mo 

Material "Handing Equipment, 5075 Manches- 
ter Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rickes, S. & Sons, 1402 Webster St., Omaha 
Neb. 

Material Handling Associates Inc 407 Myrtle 
Ave., Irvington, N 

Bungay, H. R., Co., 402 8S. Townsend St 
Syracuse, N. Y 

Eastern Industrial Sales Co., 343 Main St 
New Rochelle, N. 

Georg, 7 | 224 E 
York, 

Insley - Mckintee es a Co., 25 N. Washington 

ester 
Masi. Charles, 129 Mang Ave., Kenmore, N. Y 
Rushmore Case Inc., 950 New Loudon 


38th St New 


H., Co., at Dowd Rd P. O 
Box 1193, Charlotte a 
Bohl Equipment Co., 534 a Rd., Toledo 
0 
John Marc, Sales Co., 1288 Paddock 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
bert and Associates, 2754 Wood- 
" Cleveland, Ohio 
—-. John P., Far Hills Box 603, Dayton 


Valley ‘Industrial Feudle Inc., 1554 Poland Ave 
Youngstown, Ohi 
Carl D., Equip. Co., 1407 E. 6th 8t 
Okla. 
Inc., 1111 8S. E. Grand Ave., Port- 


Clark Materials Handling Co., 122 S. Cameron 
St., Harrisburg, Pa 
Cope, J. Morris, P. O. Box 247, 
Pa 
Erie ee Handling Co., 2401 W. 12th, 
, Pa. 
H. E., & Bro., 313 N. 3rd St., Read- 


, Co., 7033 Nelly St 


Lansdowne 


Pittsburgh 


Sales Co 802 Scranton 
Scranton, Pa 
503 Main St., 


Murphy, Harry G., 
Nat. Bank Bidg., 
J a eee Corp., Pawtucket 
Mahoney Equipment Co., 324 E. Boulevard 
Rapid City, 8. Dak. 
Bailey, Co., Inc., The, 1010 4th Ave. N., P. O 
Box 5565, Nashville, Tenn 
Jones, Grady, Co., 1082 Union Ave., 
Tenn. 
Collier, C. H., Co., 5720 Harvey Wilson Dr., 
Houston, Tex. 
Dillon Scale & Equip. Co Inc 3907 Elm 
St., Dallas, Tex 
Dodson Chem. Co., 88 Huges St., P. O. Box 
1238, Amarillo, Tex 
Friedrichs, John, Co., 701 Brewster Ave., P. O 
Box 456, Corpus Christi, Tex 
Equipment Supply Co., 16 Post Office Pl., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
Horsley Co., 2416 Grant Ave., P. O. Box 301 
Ogden, Utah 
Jefferds & Moore, Inc., 3416 Chesterfield Ave 
8S. E., Charleston, W. Va 
Air Mac, Inc., 3838 4th Ave. S., Seattle, Wash 
Air Mac, Inc., E. 3710 Trent Ave., P. O. Box 
2 Spokane, Wash 
. Inc., 1003 Washington Bidg., Tacoma 


Memphis 


313 N. Grandview, Yakima 
asn. 

Werres, Paul Yo., 1832 M. St. N. W. 
Washington, Y 

Reilly, Paul, Company 4028 N. Wilson Dr 
Milwaukee, Wi 

Magline of Canada, Limited, Renfrew, Ontaric 
Canada. 

Foster Equip. Co., 729 Ahua St P. 0. Box 
2834, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Magnesium Co. of America .... 198 
5222 Indianapolis Bivd., E. Chicago, | Ind. 


Magnus Chemical Co., Inc. 
South Ave., Garwood, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
2155 W. Hubbard St., Chicago, Il 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Located in principal citics 


Maico Electronics, Inc. ... 
21 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Mallon Chemical Corp. 
Div. of Doho Chemical Corp. 
100 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Bros., Fire Extinguisher (C: 
St., Los Angeles, Calif 

lst Aid Supply Co 1094 Bush St 

Francisco, Calif 
Western Surgical Supply Co 

San Francisco, Calif 
Prescription Pharmacy, 1106 Sartori 


10625 38 


544 Mission St 
Torrance 


ali 
Drug. Besvies, Inc., 1730 State St., Bridgeport 


Florida Physicians Supply 121 8. W 22nd 
3 ‘la 
W. E., Fire Equip. Co., 
, Ga 
Becker Surgical Supply Co 
Chicago, Ill. 
Lewis, Samuel A 
Ave., Chicago, Lil 
National —— Supply Co 1446 N. Clark 
Chicago, 
Ginders ty Supply Co., 917 E. State St 
Rockford, 
— Cross Co., 120 8S. 10th St., 


3314 W. Lawrence 


Pharmacy, 2822 8. Archer 


Louisville 


Skill Surgical Co., Cumberland, M 

Middlesex Medical Supply Co 119 
St., Cambridge, Mass 

Central Surgical Supply, 35 Main St., Fitch- 


Hampshire 


Co., 4444 Woodward Ave., De 


Elvin Ist Aid Supplies, 327 - 2nd Ave., Min 
neapolis, Minn 
Blew & Blew, E. Commerce St Bridgeton 

J 
Kearny, N. J 


nies Corp., 368 Belleville Pike 
Newark 


Lee Chemical Co., 803 Sanford Ave., 
Medical Service Co., 373 W. Market St., New- 
ark, N. J , : 
Oshin’s, Lafayette & Congress, Newark, N. J 
Schuman, Reinhold 684 High St., Newark 

N 


Rabiner Hosp. & Pharmacy, 505 New Bruns 
wick, Perth Amboy, N. | 

Bergen Medical Supply, 147 Cedar Lane, Tea- 
neck, } 

Young Fire _Equipment ry 1548 William 8t 
uffalo, } 

First Aid Supply Co., 32 Ww 
York, N. Y. 

Ohio Pharmacy, 838 W. 8th St., Cincinnati, O 

Johnston Sales, 560 E. 200th St Euclid, O 

Mittendorf Pharmacy, 2051 Broadway, Lorain, 


22nd St., New 


io 

National Pharmacy, 300 E. 28th St., Lorain, O 

Fire Appliances & Supply 1521 W. Reno, 
Oklahoma City, Okia 

Guardian Safety & Equip 724 S. Main 8&t., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Smith a Supply Co., 1213 -1lth S&t., 
Altoona, 

Grant Medical, 880 Lancaster Ave., Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 


National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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Johnstown Phys Supply, 306 Market S8t., 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Allied as Supply Co., 137 N. Dulea 8t., 

te 

Union Fire Company, Rescue Squad, Oxford, Pa. 

Castle, James M., Inc., 600 8S. Delaware Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Miller Drug Co., 320 Kensington Ave., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa 

Datieves Surgical Supply Co., 126 N. 5th 8t., 
Reading, Pa 

Stern, Joe, 224 N. 6th St., Reading, Pa. 

Geary, John W., Surg. Supply, 121F Lancaster 
Ave., Rosemont, Pa 

Delaware Valley Surg. Supp., 819 Garrett Rd., 
Upper Darby, Pa 

Gulf Surgical Supply Co., 1737 Brownlee, Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex. 

= W. A., Co., 4104 Fannin St., Houston, 


Ryan & Smith, 2929 Milan St., Houston, Tex. 
Surgical Selling Co. of Texas, 819 W. Drew, 


Supply Co., 3992-16th St., 


Tex 
Southern Medica! ‘Supply. 1206 E. Main St., 
Richmond, Va 
Cragen & Rank, 710 Harrison, Seattle, Wash. 


Master Lock Co. 
2600 N. 32nd St., Milwaukee 45, Wis. 


Masury-Young Co. 
76 Roland St., Boston 29, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
440 Seaton St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
1485 Bayshore, San Francisco, Calif. 
1940 Blake St., Denver, Colo. 
565 Western Ave., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
10 8S. LaSalle St.. Chicago, Tl. 
443 Congress St., Portland, Me. 
4765 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
425 E. ath St., St. Paul, Minn. 
933 Mulberry S8t., Kansas City, Mo. 
50 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
8 Phoebe St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


McAn, Thom, Safety Shoe Div. 
25 W. 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


McDonald, B. F., Co. 
5721 W. 96th St., Los Angeles ‘45, Calif. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
3745 Greenbriar Dr., Houston 6, Tez. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., 201 N. Braddock 
Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


McDowell Mfg. Co. 
301 Stanton Ave., Pittsburgh 9, Pa. 


McGill Mfg. Co., Inc., Electrical Div. 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


Located in principal cities 


Medical Supply Co. 
1027 W. State St., Rockford, Il. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Safety Engineering & Supply Co., 617 N. 10th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 
Houghton Co., 2020 Grand Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Fire Appliance & Safety Co., 1114 W. Mark- 
ham, Little Rock, Ark. 
Johnson, A. F Co., 10430 Burbank Bivd., 
North Hoilywood, Calif 
Brenton Equip. Co., 374 Brannan 8t., San 
Francisco, Calif 
Union Supply Co., 5460 Colorado Blvd., Den- 
ver, Colo 
Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Medical Supply Co., 526 24th St., West Palm 
Beach, Fila 
Medical Supply 35 N. W. 12th Ave., 
Miami 
Cameron y Co., P. O. Box 2748, Or- 
lando 
Comany 4 & Barkley Co., P. O. Box 990, Tam- 
a, 
Guardian Safety Equip. Co., 1091 Euclid Ave., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga 
Cameron & Barkley Co., 12 Water St., Savan- 
nah, Ga 
Protective Best Co., 634 Orleans St., Chi- 
cago 
Orr og 2 Equip. Co., 300 E. Main St., Louis- 
vi 
Standard Supply & Hardware Co., 832 Tchou- 
pitoulas St., New Orleans, La. 
Seco Safety Products Co., 1300 W. Fort St., 
Detroit, Mich 
Seco Safety Products Co., 190 Monroe Ave., 
N. W., Grand Rapids, oom 
Bathke, F. H., Co., 529 N. Cleveland, St. Paul, 


Minn. 
Safety, Inc., 17% E. Sist St., Kansas Ci 
Safety, Inc., 2608 Olive St., St. Louis, , 
aeatene Hardware Co., 823’ Montana St., Butte, 


t 
Montans Hardware Co., 820 Second St., South, 
Great Falls, Mont 


Anderson Fire Equip. Co., 2421 Farnam 8&t., 


Omaha, Neb. 
Acme Fire Sooke Co., 513 Los Arboles 
Ave., Albuquerq N. 
Union Supply Co. “Box 458, Artesia, N. M. 
Caggered Supply Co., 501 Park Dr., Carlsbad, 


Caton Industrial Corp., P. O. Box 710, Caris- 
Union Supply Co., P. 0. Box 1015, Hobbs, 
Gebler Supply Co., P. O. Box 739, Bingham- 
aneriagn Allsafe Co., 1245 Niagara, Buffalo, 
Elwood Corp., 2180 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, 
American Allsafe Co., 1224 Erie Bivd., Syra- 

cuse 

— ih Courtney Co., 241 8. Davie 8t., Greens- 
Williams & Co., Ine. 

3231 Fredonia Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3700 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

900 Williams Ave., Columbus, Qhio. 

946 Kane St., Toledo, io 
Guardian Safety Equip. Co., 1742 8. Main, 

Tulsa, Okla. 
Haseltine, J. E., & Co., 115 8. W. Second 


Ave., Port Ore. 
Guardian Safety Equip. Co., 214 8. 45th 8t., 
ladelphis, 
— & Co., 901 Pennsylvania Ave., Pitts- 
a. 
Barkley Co., P. O. Box 906, 
1 Supply: 
. Market St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
. Main Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 

2110 W. End Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
Union Supply Co., Box 456, Aspermont, Tex 
Fyr-Fyter Sales % Bees 716 ~N. Stapies, 

Corpus Christi 
Settle Safety ee "5405 Swiss Ave., Dallas, 


Tex 
Union Sup ly Co., 1715 Republic Bank Bidg., 
3, Tex. 
Allied aw Equip., 361 M&M Bidg., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 
Settie aad Supply, 207 N. Amburgety, Odes- 
sa, Tex. 
Union Supply Co., P. O. Box 218, Sundown, 
ex. 
Universal Safety & Fire Pe 727 8s. W. 
Temple St., Salt Lake Ci 
Southern Medical Supply, a 0. Box 113. 
Richmond, Va 
Haseltine, J. E. & Co., 510 First Ave., Seat- 
tle, Wash 
Haseltine, J. . & Co. 1101 N. Division 
St., 
2001 W. Capitel Dr., 
M 
oo Supply Co. P. 0. Box 447, Casper. 
—_—. Supply Co., 214 St., East, To- 
Ont., Canada, with branches in Hali- 


a ” sentreal. Ottawa, Winnipeg. Calgary. 
Edmonton, Trail & Vancouver. 


Melfiex Products Co., Inc. 
410 S. Broadway, Akron 8, Ohio 


5628 Arnold Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc. 

742 Portland Ave., Rochester 21, N. Y. 

BRANCH OFFICES: 
917 Bonita Dr., South Pasadena, Calif. 
608 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, > 
3845 N. Kenwood Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 
408 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
72 Charlotte St., Asheville, N. C. 
2817 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Micro Switch, 

Div. of Minneapolis Honeywell Reg. Co. 
Spring & Chicago Ave., Freeport, Ill. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

4125 N. Tth Ave, Phoenix, Aris. 
. Anate, Poe 


an Kean 
. ° er, 
. Lincoln Ave., P. 0. Box 8530A, Chi- 
18th St., 7.— Ind. 
mouth, P. O. Box 3901, Detroit, 


Sich. 
2753 | ay Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
4354 ve St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Superior Ave. e 
iat = Ave., Dayton 4 
3345 unting 


boon] Brainerd Rd., Chattanooga. 

Central Expressway. Dallas Tex. 
for Pontius Ave., North, ttle, Wash. 
4926 Wisconsin Ave., N. W., Washington, D 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Located in principal cities. 


Midwest Glove Co., Inc. 
1744 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


Milburn Co. 
3246 E. Woodbridge, Detroit 7, Mich. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


& Supply Co., 617 N. 10th 
, Ala 


w ‘& Tool Co., 122 10th St 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Bullsrd, E. D., Co., 2680 Bridgeway, Sausa- 
Aber Safet Equip. Co 
‘ety . . 2 Elid &., N 
Haven, Conn. . ~ ted 


Industrial Safety Sup. Co.. Inc., S74 New 
Park Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

J. G., Co. of Cocos, Masonic 
Bidg., Cocoa, 


Hughes Supply, Inc., Gainesville, Fla. 

Southensters Safety App. Co., 1010 Crescent 
Ave., N. E., Atlanta, - 

Protective Equip. Inc., 634 Orleans St., Chi- 
cago, Til. 


Towa Equip. Co., 414-416 12th 8t., Des 


Union Electric Co., Abilene, Kans. 
Orr Safety Equip. Co, 300 E. Main &t., 


He, y 
Delta Fire & Safety Inc., Scott Rd., Lafayette, 


Carey Machinery & Supply Co., 3501 Brehms 
Lane, Baltimore, 

Generali Equip. Corp., 261 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Davis Emergency Equip. Co., 130 W. Emerson 

-, Melrose, " 

Baird, Everett J., 70 Olean St., Worcester 

Mass 


Boyer-Campbell Co., 6540 St. Antoine St., De- 
, 1903 W. Main St., Kala- 
. 6141 Russel Ave., Min- 
529 N. Cleveland Ave.. 
Equip. Corp., 1007 Wash- 
it. Louis, Mo. 

trial Equip. Co.. 271 Verona 
Doss ‘emeee Equip. Co., Inc., 45 Halleck 

wip. Co., Bes a 

St., Newark, N. J. P 

Gebler Supply Co., Box 739, Binghamton, N. Y. 
., 2180 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
le Co., 1245 Niagara St., Buffa- 


166-12 89th Ave., 


a Co., 387 Storer Ave., 
Dayton Safety Supply, 11 Lengworth St.. Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
id-Continent Transmission & Supply Inc., 
1413 W. Reno, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
tine, J. E., & Co., 115 a W. 2nd Ave., 
Industrial “Products Co., 2820 N. Fourth 8t., 
Bisctrical Equip. Co., 5309 German- 
town Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Safety First Supply Co., 425 Magee St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Genter, C. D., Co., 2109-15 Broad St., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 
Clement Safety Equip. Inc., 730 8. Third St. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Smalling & Company, 604 Demonbreaun 5St 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Southwest p. & Ext ~ ed Co., 526 
Palm Dr., Corpus Christi, 
a Safety Supply Co., Bor " 9826, Dallas 
Allied Saf Equip., 352 M. & M. Bidg., 
ingeeur Co., 2565 8S. State, Salt Lake City. 
ag & Supply Co., 115 Blanchard St.. Se- 
a Ww 
214 King St.. East, To- 
‘anada. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


2500 12th Ave. North, a Ala. 
1906 E. 18th St., Tucson, Ari 

927 Hazelhurst St., El 

115 W. —_ St., 

1255 


: 
lf 


. W., Atlanta, G 

-, Chicago, Til. 

-» Marquette Heights, 
Springfield, Ii. 

\ bc eeepes Ind. 
ae. Ky. 


egeeves cre 
2 r° nbn 
bi 
rook Be Be 
flail gE 
ae 


i 


Ave., N. ‘ Grand Rapids. 


232 Wibird 8t., "Portsmouth, N. H 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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40 Fulton St., Newark, N. 

1l_ N. Pearl St. 

1718 Main 8St., 

ae 49th . Long ‘Netend City 1., New 


fork, N. 
712 State Tower Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
3214 Forest Rd., Charlotte, N. C. 
618 19th St., Bismark, N. Dak. 
20 Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
205 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati, 
17901 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
2600 Far Hills Ave., 
1520 North Court, Findlay, Ob 
257 E. Main St., St. Clairsville, 
1015 S. Cincinnati Ave., Tulsa, ‘ 
1017 e W. Washington St., Portland, Ore. 
729 Hi Ave., Ebensburg. Pa. 
241 Elim St., Indiana, , 
610 Johnstown Bank’ & “Trust Bidg., Johns- 


town, Pa. 
1614 Summer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
7517 a ge wham Pa. 
530 Clay ranton 
— Panete "National Bank Bidg., 


‘a. 
2121 E. Philadelphia St., York, Pa 
507 Rockingham Dr., Knoxville, Tenn. 
708 Chadwell Dr., Madison, Tenn. 
5880 Clinton Ave., Beaumont, Tex. 
bt Wexford Dr., Co’ , Tex 
Oak Lawn Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
gie-oi8 Waugh Dr., Houston, Tex . 
Rio Grande estes i sate ‘City, Utah 
Norton 
° = ly "Va. 
71 Columbia Ba Seattle, Wash 
40 W. 39th Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
1513 Bluefield Ave., Bluefield, W. Va 
32 , Charleston, W. Va. 
nt, W 


Uniontown, 


. a 
38 Sunset Blvd., Williamson, W. Va. 
Hrd N. 87th 8t., Mibwaukee, Wis 
1346 Connecticut Ave. N. , Washington, D C 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
CANADA—Mine Safety Appliances Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. 
3632 5 eg Rd., Calgary, Alberta Canada 
Ave., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
v.10 Ave., Vancouver, British Colum- 


~~] Bldg. 63 Albert St., 


Manitoba, Canada 
150 ne St., Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
54 Wishman St., Kirkland Lake, Ontario, Can- 


Winnipeg, 


da 
493 Dunedin Dr., London, Ontario, Canada 
2041 Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
(Headquarters) 500 MacPherson Ave., To- 
Canada. 
1265 Ducha , Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
877 Madeleine de Vercheres, Quebec City, Que- 


, Canada. 
2819 Thornton Ave., Regina, 
Canada. 


Saskatchewan, 


AFRICA—Mine Safety Appliances Co. (Africa) 
( 


. ©. Box 27, N’Dola, Northern Rhodesia, 
ca. 
P. 0. Box seen, Capetown, South Africa. 
©. Box 1086, Durban, South Africa. 
(Headquarters) 44 Richard St., Johannesburg. 
South Africa 
a} = 248. Odendaalsrus, South Africa. 


1309. Port Elizabeth, South Africa 
2103, Pretoria, Transvaal, South 


. O. Box 1686, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. 
. O. Box 2075, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


GREAT BRITAIN—Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Ltd., Queenslie Industrial Estate—New Edin- 
burgh Rd.—Glasgow E-3, Scotland, Gt. Brit. 


eaey ete Safety Appliances De Mexico 
Cc. V.—Calle Azahares 47 (Colonia 
Santa Maria Insurgentes), Mexico D. F. 
PERU—Casilla 733, Lima, Peru. 
Venezuela—Mine Safety Appliances de Venezuela 


Final’ —_ Este 6—Los Caobas, Caracas, 
Venezuel: 


4 — Carretera Blanca — Apartado 4152, 
Puerto La Cruz, Venezuela 
Av. 17 (Los Haticos) No. 117-24, Maracaibo, 
Venezuela. 


Minnesote Mining & Mfg. Co. 
900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Mione Mfg. Co. 
Collingdale, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, nl. 


1723 Montgomery Pl., New York, N. Y. 
2 Homewood Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


250 Pettit Ave., Bellmore, 
Long Island, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
1837 _8. 7 Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
120 Boylston . Boston, Mass. 
umeuatiae 
Littrell Hardware Lines, Inc., 3121 E. 12th 
-, Las eles, Calif. 
Hobart, R. 


1» CO., 200 Davis St., San Fran- 
ciseo, Calif. 
Paddock, C. M., 3143 Yates St., Denver, Colo. 


Cxges Co., 221 City Center Bldg., Lake Worth, 


Wilcox, C. D., & Co., 120 8. W. 42nd 8t., 
Des Moines, Ia. 
— H. Alan, 2704 Brownsboro Rd., Louis- 


ville 
& Son, 8385 Lyndon &t., 


Beckwith, ‘Carl F., 

Detroit, Mich. 

Reis, J. P., 6677 Delmar, St. Louis, Mo. 
Buehler Brothers Co., Wentz Bldg., Dover, O 

Allan Edwards Mfg. Co. ., 2445 8S. Jack- 
son St., Tulsa, \. 

Davis, Harold N., .» 401 N. Broad 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Johns, J. G., & Co., P. O. Box 1655, Abi- 
lene, Tex. 

Pyramid Specialties Co., 3104 Gaston Ave., 
Dallas, Tex. 

Simsco, Inc., 1507 Maury St., Houston, Tex 

Ace Supply Co., 319 W. Josephine 8t., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Inman Industries, 1516 W. 5ist St., Seattle, 

1. 


M-M-A, Inc. 
Box 411, Lancaster, Pa. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

Nutt, Buell W., 11614 W. Pico Bivd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Miller & Stern, 1435 Folsom St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Kenneson, R. G., 397 Washington St., Hart- 
ford, Conn 

= 4 Service, 1318 Hoyt Ave., Indianap- 
olis n 

Gardner Laboratories, P. O. Box 5728, Bethes- 


da 
Wis-Min-Dak Co., 636 Grand Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Guardian Safety, 400 W. Jefferson, Orange, 


Adair, Robin, Avoca, N. Y. 
my A B. J., 743 Merchants Rd., 


Butterworth, Chas., 700 W. 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Weld Tooling, Inc., 3001 W. Carson 8t., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Universal Fire & Safety Equip. Co., Box 
1587, Salt Lake City, 

~—w & Supply, 115 Blanchard St., Seattle, 


National Ave., Mil- 


Rochester, 


Mountain 8t., 


as 
Pagel Safety, 4611 W. 
waukee, Wis. 


Modern Machine Tool Co. 
2005 Losey, Jackson, Mich. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

Young & Vann Supply, 1725 First Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala 

Moore Machinery Co.: 

7th & Carleton, Berkeley, Calif. 

3200 S. Garfield, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Harron, Rickard & McCone: 

3850 Santa Fe, Los Angeles, Calif. 

2070 Bryant, San Francisco, oo”, 

Mine & Smelter Supply, Denver, 

Furey, John, & Son, 264 W. Brimnela, Weath- 
ersfield, Conn. 

Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, 15th & Rockwell, 
Chicago, Il. 

Kinsey, E. A., Co., 1550 Stadium Dr., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

State Machinery Co., 1800 N. Meridian, Indi- 
anapolis, d. 

Oliver Van oon Co., 1742 St. Charles, New 
Orleans, 

Neff, Kohibusch & Bissell, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gute Co., The, Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
Hoffman Marquard, 1524 N. 
i Mo. 


8, 5 
Fuchs Machinery & Supply, 521 S. 15th 8t., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Ferdinand J., Co., 333 Old Hook, West- 


N 

certified Flexible Coupling, 341 E. 233, New 
York, N. Y. 

Syracuse Supply, 314 W. 


Broadway, S8t. 


Fayette, Syracuse, 
Apex Machine Tool, 3107 Wilkinson, Charlotte, 


Behrend Machinery, 389 Canterbury, Bay Vil- 

lage, io. 

Stamets, Wm. K., Co., 410 Leader Bildg., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Strong, Carlisle & Hammond, 1394 W. 3rd, 
ihio. 


Seifreat . Co., 2600 Far Hill 
Bidg., 

Johnson-Ruth Machinery Co. 
ledo, Ohio. 

Ruth, Jack H., Machinery Co., 983 Front 8t., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Taylor-Thompson Machinery Co., 1313 Jefferson, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Precision Tool Sales, 16 N. Cheyenne, Tulsa, 


238 Bala Ave., 
Machinery 119 Federal St., Pitts- 
& Co., 1231 Banksville Rd, 


2449 Hill, To- 


Bala Cyn- 


Pa. 

Merit Machinery, Inc., 516 Federal St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

Stamets, Wm. K., Jenkins Arcade Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Delta Equip. Co., 148 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Lloyd & Arms, 3813 Chestnut, Philadelphia, 


Lynch, E. A., Machinery, 29 E. Wynnewood, 
Wynnewood, Pa 

Hicks Machine Tool, 673 8S. Cooper, Memphis, 
‘enn. 


Briggs Weaver Machinery, Dallas, Tex 

Stanco Co., 1216 Irving Blvd., Dallas, Tex. 

Harter, C. J., Machinery, 3838 Navigation 
Bivd., Houston, Tex. 

Rod, A. J., Co., 5011 Navigation Blvd., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Noland Co., New Port News, Va. 

Associated Sales, Richmond, Va 

Essley, E. L., Machinery, 212 W. Michigan, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gute Co., The, 606 W. Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 


Wis 
Neff, Kohlbusch, 5814 W. Burleigh, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
3 E. 54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


to Chemical Co., Organic Div. 
Lindbergh & Olive Sts., St. Louis, 24, Mo. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
6670 E. Flotilla St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
111 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 
4335 Gov. Printz Blvd., Wilmington, Dela. 
1401 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Everett Station, Boston, ass 
18230 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Foshay Tower, Rm. 409, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
445 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
920 Brown S8t.. Akron, Ohio 
2330 Victory Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
427 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
904 City National Bank Bidg., Houston, Tex. 
911 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Monsanto (Canada) Ltd.: 
Montreal, Que., Can. 
Toronto, Ont., Can 
Vancouver, B. C., Can 
Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd., Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 
Monsanto Chemicals Ltd., London, England. 





Montgomery & Co., Inc. 
7 Tichenor Lane, Newark 2, N. J. 


Moor, D. W., Co. 
2018 Adams St., Toledo 2, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
165 McIntire St., Key Biscayne, Miami, Fla. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
1301 12th St., Rock Island, Iil. 
45 Pinckney &t., Boston, Mass. 
P. O. Box 4, Mankato, Minn. 
56 Salisbury St., Manchester, N. H. 
443 Trenton Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
3053 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
1418 Wampandy Trail, "Barrington, R. L. 


Moore, John B., Corp. 
P. O. Box 3, Nutley 10, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Meyer, Arthur K., Co., 1206 S. Maple Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Moore, John B., 17300 N. W. 36th Ave., Opa- 
Locka, Fla 
Houghton, Philip A., Inc., 30 Huntington 
»., Boston, Mass 
Campbell, F came A., 384 Franklin Ave., Nut- 
Hodgson Equip. Co., 1501-7 East 7th S8t., 
ulsa, Okla 
Gottfried, Norman M., P. O. Box 33, Mon- 
roeville, Pa. 


Parsil, William R., Pipersville, Pa. 


Morland Associates 
63 South Ave., Garwood, N. J. 


Morrison-Pelsve Co. 


2256 S. Delaware St., Denver 23, Colo. 


Morrison Products, Inc. 
16816 Waterloo Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Morse Mfg. Co., Inc. 
765 W. Manlius St., East Syracuse, N. Y. 


Morton Salt Co. 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


1350 Produce St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
525 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
933 Sherman 8t., Denver, Colo 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 
218 6th Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 

1111 Tulane Ave., New Orleans, La. 

148 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Grand River Sta., P. O. Box K, Detroit, Mich. 
505 N. Third, Minneapolis, Minn. 

6175 Paseo, Kansas City, Mo. 

820 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 

40 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 

South Main St., Wadsworth, Ohio 

939 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1407 Main St., Dallas, Texas Silver Line Fire Equip., Lid., 720 Alexander Bashlin, Grove City, Pa. 
175 S. Main St., Salt Lake City, Uteh __ St. Vancouver, B. C., Canada Sandnes’ } a “100 O hnied St., New Cumberland, 
1201 4th Ave., South, Seattle — my — Av. Gabriel Peri, St. Quen, Laman- Loesche Supply Co., 700 South 2nd 
1400 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee, 8. N. V., 30 Grasweg, Amsterdam, x Se e ; 


Holland Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
Multi-Clean Prod., Inc Fortna, H. E., & Bro., 313 N. Third 8t., 


2277 Ford Parkway, St. Paul 16, Minn. National Mine Service Co. Tidewater Supply Co., Inc., 807 Gervais St., 
REPRESENTATIVES: 1260 Maple St., Indiana, Pa. Dakota Supply Co., 415 North Weber, Sioux 


97 P Ave., librae, Calif. , &. D. 
tay Sa ti canoe na nae, Tri-State uipment Co., 520 Mulberry at 


; Harry, 3521 Boulevard, Apt. 8, Jackson- National Safety Council, 
1612 Manchester, Westchester, Til. BO. i wndnid's 0:06:60 0:0. 0:0 ceeeeeeeee 
Brest. Paul R., 6108 W. 56th St., Mission, 425 N. Michigan Ave. Chicage 11, Mm. eaee county Co Bherman, 'F 
O’Lesty, Edward M., 24015 Greenfeld Ave., Mosley Supply Co.,” P. ther “1552, Waco. 


Detroit 35, Mict Tex. 
Garlid. Wayne, 1621 W. Iowa, St. Paul 18, Newco Mfg. iy GUO. «pode cua vines te pet Jt. bay FS. city, Uta hs hacen Salt 
Haddonfield, 3636 Main St., P. O. Box 5939, justrial jets Corp., 1th Franklin, 


J. Kansas City 11, Mo. tichmond, 
me, D. Howard, 19982 Carolyn Ave., Cleve- ity ’ see Supply Co., 105 8. 14th St., Roanoke, 


land 26, Ohio DISTRIBUTORS: 
Budolfson. oan. ee ke Oe nae SS. B ime Hall, @. R., & ., Mobile, Ala. B. ‘é J. i“ Co., 2244 First Ave., South, 
Lyman Agencies, Lt =. ws Ss re r. Junction Bit & Tool Co., Miami, Ariz. Banke-Miller Supply Co., mestrous § W. Va. 
couver 9, B. C., Can Complete Industrial Supply Co., pt ae Ariz. Brebner , I Co., 1744 8. Broadway, 
Cable Distributors, Los eles, Green Bay, Wis. 
McKinley pusonest Co., A Calif. Norton, Inc., 3876 N. Port Washington Ave.. 
—-. © E., Co., North Sacramento. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
Ca 
—N— Abernathy and Co., San Gabriel, Calif. 


eS =. = New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. ..........178 
National Carbon Co. Comstock Enterprise, Rangely, <— 299 Park Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


B to. 
Div. Union Carbide Corp. Bidwell Hardware ‘gy xy ey : 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Flori ‘oe . N Plasti 


BRANCH OFFICES: Epperson and Co. 7 1026 N. Sycamore Ave., 
2770 Leonis Blyd., Los Angeles 58, Calif. Couer D'Alene Hardware & Foundry Co., Wal- les Angeles 38, Calif. 
22 Battery 8t., San Francisco 6, Calif. lace, Idaho 
41 Marietta St.. N. W., Atlan st 3, Ge. a W. D., Mfg. Co., 566-70 W. Lake 8t., DISTRIBUTORS: 
230 N. Mi higan Ave., Chicago cago, . 
910 Baltimore Ave., Kansas Cty a Mo. Great Lakes Supply Co., 1026 W. 50th, Chicago, Located in all principal cities. 


292 Madison Ave., New York N. Y. 
West Livth St., & Madison Ave., Cleveland 1, MeMester- Carr Supply Co., 640 W. Lake, 


Ohio Chi Tl. Nichols Engineering Co. 
613 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Conway Calligan Corp., 464 Fayette St., Ham- 
1511 Bryan St. Dallas 1, Tex. mond, Ind. 3816 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Indiana Equipment Co., 1244 W. 16th B8t., 
—-— eee Ind. ine w 
National Disinfectant Co. P be heota tewe -, 900 L Street, 8.W., Nickel Cadmium Battery Corp. 


2417 Commerce, Dallas 26, Texas Alter, Harry, Sons, 514 South Howell, Daven- Pleasant St., East Hampton, Mass. 


Dort, a 
BRANCH OFFICES: a Easton Supply Co., 244 8S. Wichita, BRANCH OFFICES: 
Wichi ° Kans. 
906 S. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. Industrial’ Hdwe. & Supply Co., 1724 Choctaw $5 New Mestgomery St... Sen , Francisco, Calif. 


420 E. 55th St., Apt. 8-S, New York, Rd., Baton Rouge, ‘ - 
Delta Ship Service Go., 523 Tchoupitoulas, New 1475" Broadway, New "York, N.Y. 





Minn. 
bel - Harold, 103 Centre 8t., 





National Equip. Co. Woodward, Wight & Co., 451 Howard Ave., New Nobi & Mfg. Co. 


Ori . La. 
Middle & Third Sts., Wilmerding, Pa. Philip A. Rand Co., 270 State St., Boston, 1131 Olympic Bivd., Santa Monica, Calif. 


Mass. 
Industrial Sales Co., Patapseo at Barney 8t.. 645 E. 7th St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
: Baltimore 30, Md. 
National Foam System, Inc. Louis, John ©., Co., 1805 Cherry Hill Rd., 
: Baltimore 30, Md. 
Union & Adams Sts., West Chester, Pa. Réwards, H. D., & Co., 8550 Lynden Ave., De- Noise Control 
BRANCH OFFICES: we zatt, Mich, 335 East 45th St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


141 E. 44th St., Rm., 406, New York, N. Y. a Co., 514 Second 8t., 
c. 


DISTRIBUTORS: es Ny . C., & Co., 134 Eva Bt., St. Paul, North BI Co. 
Associated Engineers, P. O. Drawer 3008, Avon- Langer ram Co., P. O. Box 818, Hib- 6409 Barberton Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


dale Sta., Birmingham, Ala. bing 
Western Fire Protection, Inc., 611 E. Third Contractors Supply Co., 620 East 18th, Kansas 


St., Los Angeles, Calif 
Western Fire Protection, Inc., 785 Market St., —— & Tractor Supply Co., P. O. Box 228, Notifier 


San Francisco, Calif Avery, “Ob... 1325 Macklind Ave., St. 239 $. 11th St., Lincoln 8, Neb. 


Hayden & Co., 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Louis, BRANCH OFFICES 

Til Mountain . P.O. ' 
Midwest Fire & Safety Equip. Co., Ine., 1605 ‘Mont. Tractor Co. ee Se P. ©. Box 464, Alhambra, Calif. 

Prospect St., Indianapolis, Ind Highway Postqmens & Supply Co., 2ist & N. Groveland, f. 
Fire Equip., Inc., 82 Broadway, Cambridge, Street, Lincoln, Neb. 20305 W. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit, Mich. 
Mass Dey. Sonn, Rubber * Supply Co., Tenth & Dollar Bay, Mich. 
Seco Safety Products Co., 1300 W. Fort St., rney, Omaha, Neb 

Detriot, Mich Black, Adam, & Sons, Inc., 276-30 Tonnelle 527 6th Ave., S. W., Rochester, Minn. 
Weber & Troseth, 1547-51 University Ave., St. Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 4432 S. Cottage Ave., Independence, Mo. 
Paul, Minn Jehmnen _ & , Deslamen, Inc., 255 South 8t., 3805A 8. Kingshighway Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bruce Maxwell, 722 Ward Parkway, K: ewark, . 

City, Mo. ; ‘: “eg — THe Hardware Company, 261 Fabyan Place, er. on 

It tecti Co., 211 N. hes cwark, N. J. Loca principal cities. 
7 St. Bs 4 — way ~ ilegy Lasser. Cus. V., Inc., Rte. 22 & Monroe 8t., 

Py ci 4 ~ nion, 
eh are he Lively Equipment Co., 2601-8th 8t., N.W., Al- 
. . 4 uerque, 

rie Be, Sales Co., 6 Winspear Ave., Buf Mine Supply Co., 314 Industrial Rd., Albu 


National Foam System, Inc 141 E. 44th 8t., Union Supply Co., Box 458, Artesia, N. M. 
New York, N.Y. Carlsbad Supply Go., Carisbad, N. M. ; 
McGunagle, W. H., 14211 Lorain Ave., Cleve- Burrill Saw & Tool’ Works. liion, N. ¥ Oakite Products, Inc. 


land, Ohio Theodo 
Wilco Fire Equip. Co., 1123 8. E. Market, — Tr pre a Son, Jericho Turnpike 14D Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


un 
Portland, Ore. Atlanti ardw re ‘& ‘3 Ss 
National Foam Systems, Inc, 1010 Schaff St oa we ase 4 py a DIVISION OFFICES: 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa John, Co., 462 East 167th St., New 1001 E. First St., Los 
National Foam System, Inc., Union & Adams York 56, N. ¥. Rm. 572, ew J Bids.. 681 "Maret St., 
Sts., West Chester, Pa Jerry, Vincent 8., & Sons, Inc., 136 Bridge Calif. 
Dooley, Arthur, & Son, Inc., 1650 Brockman St., Plattsburgh, N. Y. Rm. 428 Capitol ‘idee 410 Asylum St., Hart- 
St., P. O. Box 529, Beaumont, Texas Brama- Weber & Co., 76-01 Jamacia Ave., ford 3, 
Universal Safety & Fire Equip. Co., 727 Woodha IL, N. ¥. 417 Palmer Bic Atlanta 3, Ga. 
South West Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah General Foundry & qischine Supply, P. O. Box Rm, 511 Wrigles Bldg., “ios ‘N. Michigan, 
Wileo Fire Equip. Co., 4427 Wallingford, 490, Sanfo sil. 
Seattle, Wash. Schultz Machinery So., P. 0. Box 669, Minot, Rom. , Commonwealth Bidg., 4th & Broadway, 
Property Protection Co., 422 Washington St., N. Dekots EF <2 
a | —— Bingham, W., Co., 1278-98 W. Ninth, Cleve- 8-237 General Motors me, ae oy 2, Mich. 
re. Ww. Va land, Ohio 511 V. F. W. Bidg., W. 34th St., Kansas 
Ww — Midwest Splicing & Supply Co., 621 E. 140th ll, Mo. 
ormald Brothers Industries Ltd., P. 0. Box St., Cleveland, Ohio 409 Siteman Bide.. 111 S. Bemiston A 
-- ; 9 , . ve., St. 
1578, G.P.O. Sydney, Australia Great Lakes Splicing & Supply Co., 23570 Lake- Louis 5, 
Doyle Protequip Co., 5 Hillsdale Ave. East, land Bivd., Buclid, Ohio 
Toronto, Ont., Canada , | hp 7- roadway, 
“‘Automatic’’ Sprinkler Co. of Canada, Ltd., Meee fs ee . = = 
4040 7th St., S. E., P. O. Box 271, Calgary, Leland Equipment Co., P. O. Box 950, Tulsa 1, 
Alberta, Canada Okla. 





elas 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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Rm. 612, Robinson Bldg 42 8. 15th St Tenney ht & Supply Co., 44-46 W. Sixth St DISTRIBUTORS: 
Philadelphia s. Mansfield, Ohio Located in principal citie 
Rm. 213, 733 Washington Rd., Pittsburgh 28 Sanderson Safety Supply, 816 E. Hawthorne , 
Pa. e ene 14, —_ 
, 1509 M , Dallas 1, Te endergast, Albert, Safety, 6913 Tulip St 
181 NM. Bresdway, Milwoukes 2. Wis. Philadelphia 35, Pa. | Pattern Products Co. 
8 Berkeley St.. Toronto 2, Ont., Car \cauaeT. ~” Inc., 926 Arch St.. Phil P. O. Box 135-B, Union, N. J. 
Equip. Co., 6601 Marsden St 
. Pa. 
Oil-Dri Corp. of America : P.. 27th & Huntingdon Penetone Co. 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill Industrial Products eos et ah th. 74 Hudson Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 
Philadelphia Pa . 
Safety First Supply Co., 425 Magee St., Pitts- DISTRIBUTORS: 
Industrial Materials Co., 383 Brannan 


Olympic Glo burgh 19, Pa. 
a Co., tne. Technical Safety Prod., 315 Sherbrook Bivd., Francisco, Calif 
95 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Upper Darby, Pa. Triangle Supply 
ag Safety Equip., 720 Third St., Memphis Angeles, Calif 
Neptune Supply, 209 N. Peters 
Tackaberry A. G., Co., 2511 Barlett, Houston ene La oP 
: : na . . T Marine & Industrial Supply 
121 Second St., San Francisco 5, Calif. Guardian | Setets Equip., 1915 Westheimer ‘aia DEA, Houten, Ton 
BRANCH OFFICES: Safety & Supply Co., 115 Blanchard, Seattle ~~ & Co., Citizens Bank Bldg., Norfolk 
» ash. . 
118 N. Front St., New Orleans, La > . Sit Spokane Safety Appliance Co., N. 2 
F r Safety Prod., 4611 W. National Ave pol J ppl 
Foot of 49th St. Brooklyn 32, N. ¥ aged S. . ay St., Spokane 2, Wast 
Lisbon Rd. & Evins Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio C. Ljungdahis Handels & Fabriks 
borg, Sweden 


‘ Oxy-Catalyst, Inc. 
Opticase Co. 
150 Dickerson St., Newark 7, N. J. Waren, Fe. eT Sas 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


246 +N Fries Ave 


Osborn Mfg. Corp. 
Box 167, Warsaw, ; Permamix Div., Fulton Asphalt Co. 
DISTRIBUTORS: Pac-Kit Company , is 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
aa 4 Jecoerins & ‘ Supply Co., 617 N. 10th Box 1306, Greenwich, Conn. 
“9 ngham, 
Bullard ie Co., $680 Bridgeway Rd., Sausa- Petersen Engineering Co., Inc. .. 
Dickson Safety Prod. Co., 12021 W. Washington Packwood, G. H., Mfg. Co. .... , Box 330A, Santa Clara, Calif. 
° Bivd., Los Angeles 66, Cali ; 1541-61 Tower Grove Ave., 
uardian Safety Equip. , 7223 S. Main St., . 
Los Angeles 3, Calif St. Lovis 10, Mo. Peterson, R. E., Co. 
Safety Equip. Co., 1630 i7th St., Denver 2 : 7 
‘olo Turlock, Calif. 


Industrial Safety Supply. 574 New Park Ave 
West, West Hartford 6, Conn Pangborn Corp. 
American Hardware Co., Chestnut St., New 3100 Pangborn Bivd., Hagerstown, Md. Pioneer Rubber Co 
ritain, Conn. - 
Georgia Supply Co.. Box 28, Jacksonville 1, Fla SALES OFFICES: 1939 Tiffin Rd., Willard, Ohio 
Georgia Supply Co., Box 918. Savannah. Ga 952 Howard St., San Francisco 3, Calif 


= Equip. nuns. 618 W. Jackson Bivd., 

Sefety Baus. Supply. 7747 W. Ardmore, Chi oe Se eee a 1781-C Valley Ave Bir- Pioneer Scientific Corp. 

iq cope, Til , ‘ Ma Rapotmt 4 ahaha o & . 161 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, N. Y 
"lecene > a upply, 17 E. 23rd St Pretzinger, C. E., 318 First Western Bank 

Standard Industrial Prod. Co., 116 8S. Garfield ho 595 E. Colorado St., Los Angeles Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 


Peoria, Til 7 2 
. 235 Pope, C. A., 200 Montgomery Ferry Dr., N. E " 
Standard Sefety Equip. Co., 232 W. Ontario Atianta 9, Ga. > 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


= icago 10 909 
4 - — w . L. W., 1105 Lawrence Ave., RB 202 
Sterling Products Co., 1524 Third Ave., Moline yell, rh jens = DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES: 
Universal Safety Equip. Co., 5115 W. Diversey Newell, Frank, 2223 24th St., Rock Island, Il! 915 N. 18th St., Birmingham 1, Ala 
yo aeces. 39th ¥ aes c= —* ear" 1623 Mathieson Bidg., Balti- 1500 E. Washington Ave., Little Kock. Ark 
318 yt Ave dis . 590 Quivas St., Denver 1, Col 
Cain Safety Service, 1318 Hoyt Ave Indian Connolly, 2 oH, 121 oman, Bt., Produce Bidg SS ee ae . Cote. 
y St., . m. 206 Springfie ass. 26 Mill St., New Haven 13, Cons 
ag. Sh, ae Bair, D. R., 1012 Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 55st Wientie Ave., Jateeneie 8. Fie 
724 W. Main, Ft ich. 1200 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 31, Fla 
Sefer Equip, & — apres Gilmour, E. 207 Lombardi-Brooks Bldg., 137 S. Tampa St., Tampa 2, Fla 
Iowa Safety Equip. Co., 414-416 12th St., Des 10406 Manchester Rd.. Kirkwood, Mo 824 Memorial Dr., 8. E., Atlanta, Ga 
Moines, Iowa -% Bewee. Jr., 67 Charlestown Rd., Snyder Victory Dr. & Bull St., Savannah, Ga 
tone, L. R., Supply, 405 N. 6th St., Kansas =6, =i 451 N. St. Clair St., Chicago 11, Ill 
City 1, Kans , Paul P., Praktn _Bldg., Office 4, 1025 915 S. Washington St., Peoria 2, Lil 
I. Sstety Supply Co., 314 E. Jacob, Louts- Newark 2, J 230 E. Douglas St., Fort Wayne, Ind 
ville, Ky +R cal x" ‘Byracuse Kemper Ins. Bldg.. 59 8S. State Ave., ietlaneostis 8. Ind 
S. y Co., 300 E. Main, Louis- 2, 2 . 835 S. Franklin St., South Bend 14. Ind 
ore, Stet), Bauip ' com is Edwards, O. Rm. 210, Mariemont Center 7 8S. Sturdevant St., Davenport, Iowa 
Cornwell Tool Co., South Natick, Mass -, 6914 ‘Miami Rd., Cincinnati 27, Ohio ; Ave., Des Moines 13, lowa 
Continental Safety Equip., 1551 Selby Ave., St. r , RB. E., 2800 Mayfield Rd., Rm. 6, 245 } ., Wichita 2, Kans 
Paul 4. Minn Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio : Louisville 1, Ky 
Carey Machinery & Supply, 3501 Brehms Lane i, Industrial Supply Co., Wisco Bidg 1500 ot St., New Orleans 12, [.a 
Baltimore 3, Md } i, E. Hawthorne Bivd., Portland 14 525 Cotton St., Shreveport 90, La 
x , 9225 Conant Ave., Detroit ‘ N St., Balti 3, Mu 
wy > ex eas oe we Laninan, Duanne R., 806 West Ave., Jenkin- pos Ba Holliday ; NB or Mass 
Advense Electric Supply, 1102 N. Saginaw St., town, Fa. a 40 Albany St., Springfield 5, Mass 
Flin , -, 700 Wood St., Rm. 305, Pitts- 6045 John C€. Lodge Expressway, Jcirvit 


Reid "Tool Supply Co., 332 W. Delano, Muskegon , o Mich 
Marks, B. H., 1010 Scanlan Bldg., Houston 2 500 Grandville Ave., 8. W., Grand tapids 
Mich 


e G 
‘ 7 } » 8 i Tex. ‘ 
eis ip. Co., 1417 Tower Grove t. Louis Tompkins, W. R., Western Foundry Sand Co. sak Plishugh st., Seginew, Mish 
Guardian Safety Equip., 400 8. Jefferson St me we me gS ee 28 oe be oe &.. Delsth 3 Mine 
ng . a id 7s - rd St., neapolis 15, } i] 
ae Jersey Safety Equip., 299 Park Ave., East . +, Oe Bay Office Center, 199 Bay St 1201 Burlington St., — cm 16, Mo 
range. . ad on 7 St., St. uis 10, Mo 
‘. 3 in & P, , Ont., Can. , 
Kotte Safety Appliance = ee a Oe Steen, John, Overseas Commodities, Ltd 750 - y=. se 
Safeguard } Industrial Equip., 271 Verona Ave., “Industrial Ave., Vancouver 4, B. C., ¢ 200 Elizabeth Ave., Newark 12 y J 
7 N. Ferry St., Albany ee 
Walke, Heniy. Co., 1310 8. Tryon St., Charlotte Patent Scaffoldi Pa \ Jay, Water & Plymouth Sts., Brookly: 
1, aten ca ing o., Inc. | a ¢ 
American Allsafe Co., 1245 Niagara Ave., Buff- " 119 Erie St., Buffalo 2, N. Y¥ 
alo 13, N. 38-21 12th St. Long Island City 1, N. Y. 49 Windsor Ave., Mineola, N. Y 


Industrial Safety Prod., Box 32, Buffalo 20 x 556 S. Fulton Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
BRANCH OFFICES: 362 Exchange St., Rochester 8, N. Y 
Rochester Safety Equip., 83 St. Howell, Roches- 6931 Stanford Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif 838 Erie Bivd., West, Syracuse 1, 
7, N. 1695 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif 201 E. Sixth St., Charlotte 1, N 
Ps. Metal Prod., Box 74, Mendon, N. Y¥ 2545 Berlin Turnpike, Newington, Conn 1 S. Hamilton St., High Point, N 
Steinwach Safety Supply, 369 Ellicott S8t., 7140 N. Miami Ave., Miami 38, Fila 674 Carroll St., Akron 4, Ohio 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. 88 Haynes St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga 4955 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
Acme Safety Prod., 387-389 Storer Ave., Akron 1550 Dayton St., Chicago 22, Ill 3849 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
20, Ohio 8000 Edinburgh St., New Orleans La 324 E. Second Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio 
Dayton Safety Supply, 11 Longworth, Dayton 2 1533 Ridgely St., Baltimore 30, Md 2410 Albion 8t., Toledo 6, on 
0 20 Howard St., Roxbury, Boston 19, Mass 25 N. Watt St., Youngstown Ohio 
or red Co., 2201 Taylor Rd., Cleve- 9030 » ee Ave., Hamtramck, Detroit 12 4301 N. Santa Fe Bivd., Okiahoma City 18 
nd 1% o Okla. 
Safety Clothing > Equip., 1990 E. 69th St 1520 Truman Rd., Kansas City, 6-E, } 301 E. Archer St., Tulsa 1, Okla 
ela Oh 6168 Bartmer Ave., St. Lo 14, } 827 N. 12th St., Allentown, Pa 
Safety Engineering & Appl., 1704 Spring Rd 429 Frelinghuysen ‘Ave., Newark a N. J 611 8S. 17th St., Harrisburg, Pa 
leveland 9, Ohio 25 7 Chariotte, N. 3034 N. 16th St., Philadelphia 32, Pa 
Ohio Safety. "Prod. Co., 528 Seymour Are y. Third St., Cleveland 13. Ohio 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd., Pittsburgh 22. l’a 
Columbus 5, Ohio -, Philadelphia 37, Pa 54 Scott St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Orr Safety Supply, 2853 Colerain Ave., Cincin 1254 Voskamp St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa 383 Harris Ave., Providence 1, R. I 
nati 25, Ohio ¢ 2200 Singleton Bivd., Dallas 7, Tex 434 N. Main Ave., 
Ohio Valley Safety Apparel, 523 N. Commercia! 420 8th Ave., N., Seattle 8, Wash 207 Humes St., Knoxville 1 
Steubenville, Ohio 135 E Pittsburgh "Ave., Milwaukee 2. Wis 435 Madison Ave., Memphis 1, Tenn 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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Grundy St., 
Grant St., 


Nashville 2, Tenn 
Amarillo, Tex. 

1 N. Industrial Blvd., Dallas 7, Tex. 7 ~ ~~ rede 

106 E. Overland St., El Paso, Tex. , Danville, ,. 

5 Main 8St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. .. Lynehburg, Va. 
Armour Dr., Houston 26, Tex. 23 Ave.. Norfolk 8, > 
Twenty Third St., Lubbock, Tex. 

S. Main 8t., Midland, Tex. 

420 8. Alamo St., San Antonio 6, Tex. 
02 8. Seventh St., Richmond 8, Vs. 
814 Jefferson St., 8S. E., Roanoke S. Va. 
t S. First St., Milwaukee 1, Wi 
> New York ve . Ue Weshingten 2, 
| 


S. Ninth 8t., Waco 


114 Tex 
00 Scott Ave., Wichita Falls, soos 


St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
. Wheeling, W. Va. 
Monroe 8t., Green 
rd St.. La Crosse, Wis. 
base Pennsylvania Ave., 1 
|Z Li Ie 8 


45 
D 
SERVICE BRANCHES: 
420 E. College St., 

10 8. Royal 8t., 

246 Dexter Ave., 

5 Towson Ave., 


Florence, Ala. 
Mobile, Ala 
Montgomery 3, Ala. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 

Phoenix, Ariz 

, Tucson, Ariz. 

Colorade Springs, Colo. 

Pueblo, Colo 

Wilmington 5, Dela. 
Daytona Beach, 

7 N. W. First Ave., Fort Lauderdale, Fis. 
7 \ f — > —s +m 

214 } onroe St., Tallahassee 

612 8S. Dixie Highway, West Palm ‘Beach, Fla. oa by Le neg —- Calif. 
235 Flint Ave., Albany, Ga . S am. 
1371 Broad St., Augusta, Ge 6611 Clayton Rd., St. Louis, Mo. 

0 Warren Ave., Columbus, Ga. 
818 Riverside Dr., Macon, Ga 

Galena Bivd., Aurora, Ill 

1 N. Vermillion 8t., Danville, Tl. 
234 W. Cerro Gordo St., Decatur, Ill. 
210 E. Chicago St., Elgin, Ill 

42 N. Seminary St., Galesburg, Ill. 
65 N. Joliet St., Joliet, Ill 
812 Maine St., Quincy, Ill 

7 S. Winnebago St Rockford, Ill. 
812 E. Adams 8t., Springfield, Ill. B , Conn. 
1301 W. Ridge Rd., Gary, Ind 

7 Ave., Hammond, Ind. BRANCH OFFICES: 


07 Calumet 1 
Kokomo, Ind. 911 Busse Highway, Park Bien 


2010 E. 13th &t.. Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Plasco Safety Products Co. 
P. O. Box 367, 21 W. Pleasant St., 
Springfield, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Union 8t., 
Volusia Ave., 


Plastimayd Prod. Corp. 
P. O. Box 2068, Portland 14, Ore. 


Plax Corporation 


tm. 
lowa 


209 W —_ . ‘3 
826 E ain St.. Lafayette, Inc 
826 E. Me . 500 Fifth Ave., New York, ¥. 
110 W. Washington St., Muncie, Ind. , 
21 N. 13th St., Terre Haute, Ae ES Cincinmat, Oige 
519 Busseron St., Vincennes, Ind. Ches ee aciphia, Pa. 
10 8th Ave., 8S. E. Cedar Rapids, tnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
120 W. Tth St., Dubuque, Iowa DISTRIBUTORS: 
Central Ave., on Dodge, Iowa Rickes i ines 

22 E. College St., Iowa City, lowa . 8., 

25 8. Delaware Ave.. Mason City, lows 1324 Wholesale St., Los Angeles, Colit. 
08 W. Main 8t., Ottumwa, Iowa 1404 Third St., San Francisco, Calif 

10 W. 7th St., Sioux City 3, lowa 4201 Brighton Bivd., Denver, 
S18 Lafayette St., Waterloo, Iowa u 4 
04 E. Iron Ave.. Salina, Kans West Hartford. Conn ‘ 
212 Kansas Ave., - Topeka, Kane. se — Supply ‘Co, P. 
21 E. Short St., Lexington, Ky 
128 S. Third St.. Paducah, Ky Smith, H., Bottle. Supply Co., 
1466 North St., Baton Rouge, " Atlanta, G 
7 Highway 90, Lake Charles, La. Continental 
08 McCain Dr., Monroe, La Chicago, 

Henderson Ave., Cumberland, Md. Riekes, 5.. & Sons 

¢ Frederick Rd., Hagerstown, Md. 1223 ra Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 
100 E. Main St., Salisbury, Md. 444 s . Fifth — Des Moines, Iowa 
254 Washington St., Quincy 69, Mass. 614 N. Main St., ~ ichita, Kans. 

)0 Shrewsbury St., Worcester 4, Mass. Atlantic Glass Co., 924 Greenmount Ave. 
7 S. Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. more, Md 

519 Branch Rd., Flint, Mich. Ansell, 8. H., & Sons, 
125 E. Cortland St., Jackson, 
06 N. Rose St., Kalamazoo, 

Kalamazoo St 


a 
. oo Co., 841 W. 


825 Summer 8t., 


Jacob, M., 

Mich. 5 
E Lansing, Mich. troit, Mich r % 
160 Peck St., Muskegon, Mich. Twin City Plastic Pkg. Co., 

459 Jackson St., St. Paul 1, Minn. St., aewesiis. Minn. 
20 E. Pascagoula St., Jackson, Miss. ine Sons, 240 Tenth Ave. 


Joplin Ave., Joplin, Mo. A 
i & Third St., St. Joseph, Mo ; Northwestern Bottle Co., 3132 N 
a S., & Sons. 


128 St. Louis St., Springfield, 
N. 25th S8t., Billings, Mon — 
Riekes, s.. & Sons, P. 


2 N. St. Joseph's Ave isesthngs. Neb 
624 8. 17th St., Lincoln, Neb. x eg 
103 East “B” St., North Platte, Neb. > an . 
S. Commercial St., Manchester, N. H. Rabinowitz. J., & Sons, 
First Ave., Asbury Park, , » oe Se “ 
2718 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J Pep, Sutter Co., 
10 N. Broad St., Trenton 8, N. J 
Front St., Binghamton, N. Y 
N. Hamilton St., Poughkeepsie, N. 
Eagle St., Utica 3 . a. 
Court 8t., Watertown, Y 
Haines Ave., N. W Leemenidbe: N. M. Kasten. L. &.. & Sen. 
W. Main St., Durham, N. C. Cleveland, Ohio 
N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C. Ohio Container Co 
1 S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C. Ohio . 
Main Ave., Ashtabula, Ohio 
T .. Dayton 7, — 
.. Findlay Co 
Hamilton, ‘Ohio a. 


1N Main St., Lima, Ohio wees Brothers, Inc., 


Broadway, Lorain, Ohio 
, E., Mansfield, Ohio a Se, See. 
. Dallas, Tex. 


‘ortsmouth, Ohio 

, Springfield, Ohio Houston, Tex. 
, Zanesville, Ohio ” ‘San Anton 
B. Bottle Supply Co., 


G , Enid, Okla 
600 Beale Ave., Altoona, Pa Milwaukee, Wis 
h , . 


12 Tth Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa 
6 High St., Brownsville Pa 
0 E. Pike St., Canonsburg, Pa 
Park Ave., Du Bois, Pa 
Second St., Erie 1. Pa 
Eighth Ave., Homestead, Pa. 
Clay Ave., Jeannette, Pa 
Market St., Kittanning, I’a 
N. Prince St., Lancaster, la 
2 Fifth .. MeKeesport, Pa 
N. Mill St., New Castle, Pa 
Morgantown Rd., Reading, Pa 
Wyoming Ave., Scranton 9, Pa. 
S. South St., Uniontown, Pa 
Chestnut St., Washington, Pa. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
, Columbia 1, 8. C. 
, Greenville, 8. C 
, Jackson, Tenn 
, Austin 3, Tex 
Tex 
. Corpus Christi, 
Broadway, Galveston, Tex. 
W. Jackson St., Harlingen, Tex. 
South Irving St., San Angelo, Tex. 


1675 Niagara 8t., 


Empire State Bottle Co 
Y 2 .. Buffalo, N. Y. 
P .. Syracuse, N.Y. 
Cincinnati Container Co., 2388 Spring 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


366 North 6th St., 


Forbes 


Porto-Clinic instruments, Inc. 
298 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Positive Safety Mfg. 
4408 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Powers Regulator Co. 
3400 Oakton St., Skokie, Ill. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


3200 W. Temple St., Los Angeles 26, . 
161 Missouri St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
240 Kalamath St.. Denver 23, Colo. 

190 8. Beacon St., Hartford 5, Conn. 

115 Park St., Jacksonville 4, Fla. 


Tex. 


101 Granby St., P. O. Box 1019 (Hartford) 


Industrial Safety Supply, 574 _ Park Ave., 
0. Box 2031, 
58 Courtland 8t., 
Cermak Rd., 


, Balti- 
Boston. 
2759 E. Grand Bivd., De- 
1709 N. Second 
. &.. Minne- 
. Broadway Ave., 
1402 Webster St.. Omaha. 
0. Box 417, Albuquer- 
2 Hanson Place, Brook- 
Buffalo. 


Grove 
3615 Orange Ave., 
Colum- 
pete, Reed St. at 36th St., 
co & Gist Sts., Pitts- 
710-726 8. Fourth 


tonio, Tex 
917-919 8. Sth 8t., 


Box 5727 Homewood Sta., Birmingham 9, Ala. 
Calif. 


SOUL CE|S _iniininnnrninnnnneninamie ni Tn 


S. W. 47th Ave., Miami 44, Pla. 


. Peoria Heights, 
ide hd Gary, Io 2, Ind. 
St.. South Bend, Ind. 


Minneapolis Js. Minn. 
tate St. Jackson, 
1811 Walnut St., Kansas City ay ‘Mo 
3805 Washington St.. St. Louis 8, Mo. 
3171_ Leavenworth, Omaha 5, Neb 
ee Springfield, N. J. 
5106 Grand A N. &., Albuquerque, N. M. 
1623 Central ae. 
134 W. a 
13s E. aD san 
. Box pS ag. Sta.. 


Greensboro, N. C 
Ave., Fargo, N. D 
einhold Dr., Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

40th St., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
randview Ave.. © 12, Ohio 

. Main AY _bavton 5. Ohio 

w. St., Oklahoma ‘City, Okla. 
“Third rs Tulse 3. Okla 
Northeast 58th Portland 13, Ore. 
Rising Sun Ave.,  philedelphia ll, Pa. 
Potomac, Pittsburgh 16, Pa 

Devine St., Columbia, 8. C 

Greenville, 8. C. 


1602 Pleasantburg Dr.. 
315 Paulton Bidg.. Sioux Falls. 
bs | Volunteer Bidg., P. 0. 747 


‘enn. 

7707 Sorensen Row, Dallas 35 

2425 South Bivd.. Houston 6, 
09 Barrera St., San Antonio 

333 W. 13th South, Salt Lake & sy “1. 
Tazewell >. Richmond. 

1 Roanoke Va 

511 Ave AN . Seattle 99, Wash. 

518 Ford St., Charleston 3. od Va 

308 Main St., Green Bay. Wi 

715 E. Locust *. , Baweseee 12 Wis 

2039 K St., N. , Washington 6, D. C. 














Chattanooga 1, 


Tex. 
‘ = 


Utah 


AGENTS: 
Isreal, Geo. A., Jr, Co., 3624 Jetton Ave., 
wom Fila. 

Hill, Olan J., Co., 319 W. Jefferson St.. Lowis- 
ville 2, Ky. 

Randall, D. T., & Co., 530 Livernois Ave., De- 

troit 20, Mich 

nu, 320 Fulton St., Grand 


% >. T., & Co 
ss & Co., 1002 Division St., Billings, 


Boyer, C. 
Mont. 
Ameresco, Inc., 33 Watchung Plaza, Montclair. 
N. J. 

Control & Equip. Co., 5106 Grand Ave., N. E., 
Albuquerque, N. 

Randall, D. & Co., 1313 


T., 

Toledo 1, Ohio 
Southern Sales Co., 215 Madison Ave., 
1917 


3, T 
Sales Co., 
x 3, Tenn. 
Engineering Co., 
Forsyth, yon Inc... 
Spokane, Wash. 


Jefferson Ave., 
Memphis 
Nash- 
Lub- 
120 Division S8t.. 


Division St.. 
1101 25th St... 


North 


Co. 
2840 4th Ave., South, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


. 9409 W. Pico Bivd., Les 


Co., 500 Florida &t., 


1 
1807 Engiens foe. | Chica; — a 4 


Co., 301 
New York 19. 


Mo. 
250 W. 

Dallas, Tex. 
Ave., South, 


Francisco, Ca’ 
} ais Co. 
Ebert, H., 

, hy "City, 
Kleer-Flo Co.. 


Sith S8t., 
rues, 2023 Lucas Dr., 


ghise & M. H., Co., 1016 First 
Seattle, Wash. 


3822 Lawrence Ave., Chicage 25, i. 


Progress Industries, Inc. 
15 Manson Ave., Norwood, R. |. 


Protectoseal Co. 
1920 S. Western Ave., Chicago 8, lil. 


Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 
644 Pacific St., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Putnam Rolling Ladder Co., Inc. 
32 Howard St., New York 13, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


ring 4 Sorow Co., 


a4 Enginee: 617 N. 
. Birmingham. 


10th 





Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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TOON Cirectory Of Safety EqUipmeENt sources iiiiin:iiiiiinnniinN 


Fire Appliance & Safety Co., 1114 W. Mark- - 
ham, Little Reck, Ark. Raybestos Manhattan, Inc., Red Comet, Inc. 
630 17th St., Denver Asbestos Textile Div. 138 E. Main St., Littleton, Colo. 


Safety Equip. Co., Inc., 1630 17th St., 
= Manheim, P 
Union Supply Co., 5460 Colorado Bivd., Den- anheim, Pa. DISTRIBUTORS: 
White i Sales Corp., P. 0. Box 958, Jack- BRANCH OFFICES: Located in principal cities 
wille, Fila. . 4651 Pacific Blvd., Los Angeles 58, Calif 
Industrial Safety Ce., 574 New Park Ave., West 131 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif 
Hs artfo ‘ta 0, Conn Se 08 Re . 8 sole Northwest Highway: Chicago 31, ul Reece Wooden Sole Shoe Co. 177, 257 
8: fl u 4 upP 0., ing , La xcelsior v mneapolis 16, Minn 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. 13th St. & 41st Ave., P. O. Box 32, 
Midwest. isuppiy Co., 601 Paramount Bidg., Des 20950 Center Ridge Rd., Cleveland 16, Ohio Columbus, Neb. 
Moines wa 810 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 

Orr Safety Equip. Co., 300 E. Main St., Louis- North Charleston, 8. C 

ville, : 2 os 
Carey ‘Machinery & Supply Co., 3501 Brehm’s Reinhold Publishing Co. .. 

Lane, Baltimore, Md. 
Postman, A. L., Co., 25 Plympton St., Waltham Raymond Corp., The 430 Park Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 
Greene, N. Y. 


54, Mass. 
Boyer-Campbell Co., 6540 St. Antoine St., De 3 
4 Reliance Steel Products Co. 


troit, Mic — om he. x BRANCH OFFICES: 
os =, Ga tae Equip. Co., 700 W. 12th St., = 647 S. Warren, Syracuse, N. Y. 3800 Walnut St., McKeesport, 
Zink Safety Ea Equip. Co., 1110 8. Brentwood, St DISTRIBUTORS: BRANCH OFFICES: 
Reis Bazip. Co, 1417 Tower Grove Ave., St Harrelson, R. F., Co., 2301 ist Ave., N 250 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. 
Louis Birmingham, Ala. 
2116 Third Ave., N Gulf Eng. & Equip. Co., 365 N. Royal, Mobile 


Ala. 
Bigelow Robinson, 920 E. Third St., Little Rock, Re-Mar Prods. Corp. 
A 


Avoca, N. ¥ . 
387 8 Ave., Akron Ar 205 Madison Ave., Eli 
-_ Prod. Co., 387 Storer Ave., Akro Flournoy, E. D., Co., 3825 W. Indian School ~ e., Elizabeth, N. J. 
749 ‘ Rd., Phoenix, Ariz. ISTRIBUTORS: 
a “ed Equip. Co., 1742 8. Main 8t Billard, W. T., 734 E. Third St., Los Angeles, . 
Brosius, W. E., 711 House Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Calif. Safety Engineering & Supply Co., 617 N. 10th 
eestes, Pree ska Capeston of California, 444 Brannan, San Fran as be ae _ * a 
720 8. 3 s cisco, Calif “ 0., di rannan t., San 
Clement, Safety | Bau. — > Murray Sales Co., 16 Wayzee Mkt., Denver Orr ‘Belety Recioy © , 
2 a . Colo afety Equip. Co., 300 E. Main St., Louis- 
—_— noe ae 2. GO Dee tee, Dome 14 Bowman, A. D., Inc., Box 1550 Waterbury ville, . 
Vaughan Electrical Co., Inc., 32 Alston 8t., 


727 Conn. 
Univeraal sey seit Lake City, Utah whe Kessler, J. K., Associates, 3313 W. Sevilla Cir., py Sinerville, “Mass 
Tampa, he Elwood Corp., 2180 Elmwood Ave., B 
—— - —— Nixon, Jack 'W., 2008 Boulevard N. E., Atlanta N. Y. ee ne 
N. Divisic Priester Supply Co., Inc., 180 
— tg ie Co., 219 Division alnea Equip. Co., Box 845, Peoria, Tl Dales Sames @ Griffin 8t., 
Safety Supply Co., 214 King St., Toronto, Ont Montgomery eau. Co., 549 W. Washington, Guardian Safety Equip. Co., 200 Sandman S8t., 
a . ¢ 
Cen. i *. H., Co., 134 S. Pennsylvania, Indian- Houston 19, Texas 
. Ind. 
— a H., Associates, Box 249, Cedar Rapid 
Pyle-National Co. P ; 4 Renfroe, J. C., & Sons, Inc. 


Ave., Chi 51, Ill I 1 Hand. Equip., 547 44th Ave., Des . 
1334 N. Kostner Ave. icago ndunttal Fay quip ve e 1259 W. State St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Kregor, P. J., Co., 4411 Lincoln Rd., Louis- DISTRIBUTORS: 
Located in principal cities ville ; $ 
Dp Industry Services, Inc., 3714 Airline High- Dixie Sling Co., P. O. Box 309, Sheffield, Als. 
= ; or a sa a 1308 Com Pease, Fred A., Co., P. O. Box 1566, Denver, 
. WwW . ne., ° Solo. 
Pyrene-C-O-Two Div. ‘monwealth, Boston, Mass. Shipley, C. L., 1222 Austin St., Evanston, Ill 
The Fyr-Fyter Co. —o soe homes James Couzens Whitney, John "R., & Co., 10 High St. Boston. 
ighway, Detroit, Mich. Mass. : y 
P. O. Box 750, Newark 1, N. J. Douglass Sales Co., Box 311, Grand Rapids, Reynolds, Hardy G., Co., 3941 Kipling Ave. 
Mie Minneapolis, Min i 
BRANCH OFFICES: .. -m Hall Co., Walnut St., Flint, Mich. eters, Wharton eg Inc., 3863 W. Pine Blvd 
132-40 Hawthorne St., San Francisco, Calif ae Co., 706 Portland, Minne- ‘St. 5a . 
1329 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta 9, Ga apolis nn. = ; , E \.. 351 N. W. 12th St., Port- 
2750 West 35th St., Chicago 32, Ill Henkel Baul Co., 4125 Pennsylvania Ave., oe Sling Co., 501 MeN 
187 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich Morris Equip. Co., 3449 8S. Grand Ave., St Pittsburgh, Pa se + % cNeilly Rd., 
8115 Sovereign Row, Dallas, Tex Louis, Mo. Bryant, John G., Co., 101 E. Township Line 
Shafer Equip. Co., 15th and Leavenworth, Rr., Upper Darby. Pa. 
iM Omaha, Neb. or ww. B., Ge, 1404 Conti St., Houston 
Pyrotronics, Flournoy, E. D., Co., 217 Sixth 8. W., Al- Tex. 
. 1 2 Inc. buquerque, N. M 
Div. of Baker Industries, Hague, C. P., 570 Delaware, Buffalo, N. Y. P . 
ened EO ce eee 148 


P. O. Box 390, Newark 12, N. J. Jules Dierckx Dist., 70 Duane St., New York, ‘ 
2 Glove Div. 


BRANCH OFFICES: , _ ieee W. Day Co., Box 757, Latham, N. Y. Conov: N.C 
1538 Esperanza 8t., Los Angeles 23, Cali Northern Handling Co., Sprokers, N. Y. er, N. ©. 
5648 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, Ill Anderson, W. M., Box 3726, Charlotte, N. C. BRANCH OFFICES: 
Hilles Equip. Co., 6535 Carnagie, Cleveland, O Pet ! a 
Bohl Equip. Co., 535 Laskey Rd., Toledo, O Te ae Ave. S., Birmingham, Ala. 
John Mare Davis Co., 1288 Paddock Hills Ave 1737 W = ee hes anges, Calif. 
—Q— Cincinnati, Ohio. West Grand Bivd. & Cass Ave. D 
Bode Finn Co., 1820 Frebes Ave., Columbus, O 260 Madison Ave New York i rt Mich. 
Donovan, Pat., Co., 53 Park Ave., Dayton, O alias a aaonis 
Quabaug Rubber Co. Material Handling Ltd., 4450 E. Admiral, Tul- 
: k fi ‘ sa, Okla Robbins & Meyers, Inc. 
17 School St., North Brookfield, Mass aie tee tk, at Ocean, : map yers, Inc 
Portland, Ore rope lair Div. 
Quien Voatsias, inc. 4 * Hopkins, 910 Conestoga Rd., Rose- 1345 Lagonda Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
Box 312, Yonkers, N. Y. Mahaffey Eauip. Co., 1200 Freeport Rd., Pitts- DISTRIBUTORS: 
burgh, Pa 
— » Brownlee-Morrow Engr. Co., 745 N. 44th 8 
— J. L., Co., 74 Wesley St., Kingston, peirmingham, Ala. n = 
Decherts Machine Shop, 713 Main St., Pal- ee” Come? TD Mission Gt, Gen Prea- 
callin myre, Pa. Material: ) Sdge- 
Fidelity Sales Co., Box 626, Knoxville, Tenn —_ De. Denver, Cola Co., Box 1438 Edge 
a > or =, —— ag McC ullough, ul A., Co., 5875 N. Lincoln Ave., 
. ines, John C., 135 erstan Pl., emphis, c . 
Racine Glove Co., Inc. al , W. W., 959 S. Clark St., New Orleans, 
Box 38, Rio, Wis. Collier, C. H., Co., 6118, Dallas, Tex we & Hewitt, 33 E. 2ist 8t., B Iti Ma 
sere “ prs “ 4 ewitt, 33 E. 2ist St., Baltimore, ; 
Collier, | C. x. Ce.. Harvey Wilson Dr., Hoyt-Gerrish, Inc., 31 Main St., Cambridge. 
a eg a. Flournoy, E D., Co., 1224 E. Missouri St., ykstra, R., & Co., 7701 Mack Ave., Detroit, 
. Aimze a cago, . Remley Co., 2416 Grant Ave., Salt Lake City, “ee Bergen & seem, 2840 4th Ave., South, 
DISTRIBUTORS: inneapolis, inn 
w ve r Ave., § ¢ 5 P 
Pacific Fire Equip. Co., 142 Ninth St., San wm}. ” Biceet aeaeieeaeciiememainae Ree ee we” lt Peenetents are. 
ranciseo, Calif. ) 7 q y ; 
: . ' Herring Mach. Sales Co., 521 Ellis Ave., Thompson, J. W., Co., 1100 8. Grand Bivd., 
be ~ Supply Co., 5460 Colorado Blvd., Denver Parkersburgh, W. Va. St. Louis, Mo. . y 
Fountain Fire Prot., 1006 Hillsborough Ave a. ot Se we. ae Be, Me eS eee 
Tampa, Fla. waukee, 8. . » we Ee : ‘i 
A-1 Safety Supply Co., 314 Jacob St., Louis- Werres, Paul H., Co., 1832 M St., N. W., ra, >. A. Co., G00 Bestid Ave., Cleve- 
ville, . Washington, D. C. Everstis, B. K., 718 Bulen Ave., Columbus, O 
— —° Sisson & Fawcett Sts., Balti a . B., 1341 8. Boston St., Tulsa, 
+ . a 
Deane, David G., 104 Washington Rd., Spring- Ready Made Sign Co., Inc. Koemer. < ok 12000 8. B Oatfield Rd., 
: > ortlan 
19-21 Beekman, New York 115 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. Malloy & ‘Co., Wedge Bldg., Paoli, Pa. 
Mg Ralph L., 800 19th S8t., Knoxville, 


Atomic | Fire, 4103 Detroit Ave., Cleveland Tenn 
Record Industrial Co. Jones. ‘Tom B., 651 8. Cooper St., Memphis, 


io 
Washington Equip. Co., 919 Western, Seattle 4 « Tenn. 
Wash. 3301 Arch St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Haley, G. R., 2514 Irving Bivd., Dallas, Tex. 
Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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manu iim directory of safety equipment sources Mimi: ni1,, 11,77 


Boswell, R. E., 2027 Harold St., Houston, Tex. npeoe. Arthur L., Co., P. O. Box 154, South on ye ls Co., 122 8. Cameron 


Meat. Hugh R., Co., 531 Brook Rd., Richmond, Modern Equipment, Co., 1140 N. College Ave., a} Industrial Equipment, 1202-22 Frankford 
Carskaden. L. J., 808 8th St., Fairmont, W. Va. ‘ P St., Des ve., ladelphia, P: 
Boden, Lindergren & Otto, 1414 N. 27th St., & Sons, 444 8. W. 5th rammend | Viewe ies nce Eauip. Supply, 
Milwaukee, Wis Borne Co., The, Inc., 1549 Kellogg St., Cov- Dozier Co., 1530 Demonbreun 8t. 
ington, } 
: Louisiana Warehouse & | & Distributing Co., 601-03 Dente Oc. we . Inc., 418 Second Ave., 8. 
Rochester Safety Equipment Co., Inc. ... .209 Garfield Bt, yo Melt” Sencupttcaies 0. Nashville. Tenn 


H M Sinclair Sales Co., Inc., Number 1 Main St. 
83-85 Howell St., Rochester 7, N. Y. New Orleans, Len Alsquith St. Houston. Tex. he . 
Bell, eens. & Co., 4101 San Jacinto, Hous- 


: r . ., 709 Murdock Rd., ton. 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co. Ward, bo ‘R. Steel Products Co., 3009 Canton 


38 Harlow St., Worcester 5, Mass. a ee ea E Frederick St., St.; Daties. Tex. 
saamas Greute: 2 , Ine, 265-371 Collier Cc. H., Co, P. 0. Box 6118, Dallas, 


210 W. Adams St., Phoenix, Ariz. Ave.. Dorchester, Mass. ly Co., 16 Post Office Pl., Salt 
6815 S. 10th Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Hutser Sales Co., 94 State St., Springfield, ot a Mah 
000 Tegaeee Et. Sen Fees Calif. Langley Co., 920 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Cc. .* Son, 1313 Altramont Ave., 
eS ee om nsepsoute. Ind. _ Power wt Products ¢ Co., Inc., 11 Claflin St., Fra- McKown Sales Co., 713 - Sth Ave., Hunting- 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass ; nat’ Piumbing Supply Co., 135 Union 8t., Jeffords and Moore, Inc., P. 0. Box 4296, 
535 Criswold 8t., Detroit, Mich. . Mass. Charleston, W. 
47 Pearl St., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. Equipment Co., P. O. Box Materials Meatihes yee Co., Inc., 2963 
2814 Dupont Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 252, Sprin Mass First Ave., S., Seattle, Wash. 
4550 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. Brown-Darnell Co., 12701 Capital Ave., Oak Air Mac, Ine. of Washington, 3838 Fourth 
705 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. Park, Mich. Ave., 8., Seattle, Wash. 
790 Broad St., Newark, m. Z. oa oe *. 670 W. Baltimore Ave., Birleigh, G. £., Co., 5245 Pullman Ave., Seat- 
28 Church St., Buffalo, N. Y. cl tle, Was a 
200 8. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. Equipeo, Inc., 25550 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Salentine t Co., 314 EB, Juneau Ave., 
1423 E. McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio Mic! les, Inc., P. ©. Box 681, Kal- ne Se hs 
850 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio Metal Product Sales, . H Electric Machine Co., Inc., 436 W. 
483 York Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. amasco, Equi s Com 25167 Grand .. Milwaukee, Wis. 
300 Mount Lebanon Bivd., Pittsburgh, Pa. Been. Tulle Ba. Deteie’ Mish. » EB. G., Inc, 4335 N. 127th St., Mil- 
22 N. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. anne ee aS, Se . um Se . " 

Fannin St., Houston, Texas Ave. s. Saeeesaetnn Minn. Corporation, 2478 Sherman 
hg FR Be Bathke, Co., a 619 N. Cleveland Ave., , Washington, D. C. 
sot NN. 4 St. Paul, eh.” Company, 6119 Chillum PL, 
930 Oregon St., Oshkosh, Wis. Minnesota supoly ‘Co., 706 Portland Ave., Min- N. E., Washington, D.’€. 
neapolis, 

Roeblina’s, John A.. S c —e J., Co., Inc., 3014 Olive 8t., R 
in: nm A., Sons Corp. t. ose 

en , P Struckel, M. J.. & Co., 3216 Big Bend Bivd., Mfg. Co. 


640 S. Broad St., Trenton 2, N. J. St. Louis, Mo. 2700 W. Barberry Pl., Denver 4, Cole. 
: " ; Christy Eauip. Co., 2056 Farnam St., Omaha, 
BRANCH OFFICES: Neb. DISTRIBUTORS: 


Located in principal cities. Cohen Machinesy Co., Inc., 1 Douglas &t., Harless, L. P., Co., 2627 Tth Ave., S., Bir- 
Manchester, Ala. 
American y eS Co., 519 Main St., East Fire Appliance & Setey Co., 114 W. Markham, 
Orange. N. J. Little Rock, A ’ 
Rol-Away Truck Mfg. Co., Inc. Bond Laboratories, 52-54 Rome St., Newark, Bailey Equip. Co., Inc., 3856 California 8t., 


6143 S. E. Foster Rd., Portland 6, Ore. ae. ‘Keo TE, Dan, Wenean ts Cle anes, a Calle we 8 ot} ae 


DISTRIBUTORS: “at Francisco, . 
dder & Baan Co., 584 Springfield Bullard, E. D., ‘ Bridgeway, Sausa 
Coleen Bovipment & Supply Co., 1317 Willow . ens to 26 Den Calif. puta ; nee 
St., Los Angeles, Cali v juipmen Johnson, A. F., 0430 Burbank 
Colson Fquipment & Supply Co., 20 Beale 8t., East Orange, N. J. Hollywood, "Galt 1 Bivd., N. 
an Francisco, Cali ep . i. Safety Equip. Co. a —_ = St., Denver, "a 
Colson Equipment & Supply Co., 350 Tenth St., N. J. Union Supply Co. 460 Colorado Biv. 
Oakland, a alif ‘ a mon - , —F Appliances Co., 308 Main 8&t., Colo. 
Corcoran, G., Co., 450 Potrero Ave., t Abern 
: ris Mate Col ms o pate, a ~ "Equipment Co., 65 McWhorter 8t., Hay. "Saree aun Com. 3 MS GL, Now 
ravis ateria andling 0., untington ewa Protecti Equ eans o 
a ‘oe - Angeles, Calif, inn Bemson Eauipment Co., 38 Rollins Ave., Clif- cago, Tu. >. ins. 8 On t., Cat 
ervice Equipment Co., - st Ave., ton versal versey 
Goodale, € ot 848 Indis 8 Ss: Di Me Re ag “= a r we waren Chicago, Zi pe whe 
# - . &., Co., 2 St.. San ego, tw tation, yracuse, A ° 
lif. Liss, A., & Co., 747 - 6th Ave, New York, ke = wR ee eo. 
Gessane Penny Company, 2211 San Pablo Ave., a ie General Equip. Corp., 261 Franklin St., Bos- 
Oakland, Calif Grantruck & Caster Corp., 324 Bryant Ave., ton, Mass. : 
Green-Penny Company, 4180 East Noakes St., New York, N. Y. Boyer-Campbell Co., 6540 St. Antoine St., De- 
ae - 7. re = lemte~ Sag Co., The, 603 8. Park Ave., troit, Mich. 
e " reew! uffalo, l 
cere; Sans Fe Sees TO enon ie eee 8 oa gies a Me cow ate 
C , St ew Yo Safety Inc., 2608 olive: St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rd., Los Angeles, Calif. * ° 
Moder ‘Materials Handling Bauip. Co... 4876 ERR we ee fing aa Supply, Inc., P.” 0. Box 3086, Bil- 
untington Dr., So., Los Angeles, Calif. Sanco “ 7 t.. New 
O'Donnell, P. F., Company, 2298 Jerrold Ave., as Co., 24 E. 18th 8 “Batery Equip. Co., 400 8. Jefferson, 
San Francisco, Calif anc! hei . Genesee St., 
Walco Supply Compens, P. O. Box 262, Gien- ee guooly Corp., 133 N Co., 308 Main 8t., 
dora, Calif. dair, Robin ” Ge voca, 
Rathbun, L. G., Company, 1414 Sixteenth 8t., a r-’ a 2 2 22 e, Be American yy OA ‘sa _ nl St., 
Denv lo. Brodie’ Industrial Trucks, Inc., 1775 Walden Buffalo, N.Y. : 
. P. O. Box 3382, Denver, Colo. Buffal = 387 Storer A Ak 
P. 0. Box 1858, Hart- Robin ‘W.. Co., Ine., Avoca, N. ¥. ;,,0tle Mg: — oe 
8 Hansen. o~ Company, 110 Rock Major eed Material Y. ling Co., 2022 Cen- St. Tulsa, Okla. ‘ou. es ee ae 
Rd., irfle Conn , 
Grady, james M. Company, 913-15 W. Adams ~ aro > ae. oe 0. Box 2107, Greensboro, — fe 4 Co., 816 8. E. Haw- 
St., Jacksonvi r Pe ot 
1978.'Karen Dr., Fort Lauderdale, Fis. Binet, Hem Co, 005 Bee O8. Ce Guardian Safety Rauip. Co., 214 8. 4th Bt., 
110 8. Alder Dr., Orlando, Fis. Equipment for Industry, 7702 Carnegie Ave., Industrial Prod. Co., 2820 N. 4th St., Phile- 


» Ohi de’ , Pa. 
—— we eS ee Duncan, Paul A., Ine., 900 ast 140th 8t., Safety First Supply Co., 425 Magee St., Pitts- 
0 


Jacksonville 








a ‘& | Transportation, = Ss ort M., & Associates, Inc., 2754 Safety Equip. Dist. Co., 832 W. Main Ave., 
American Hospital Supply Corp., Atlanta Div., Woodhill Rd., Cleveland, Ohi Knoxville, Tenn. we 
Chesdhies, Ge. Col-Mer Co., The, 949 W. Third Ave., Co- Clement Safety Equip. Co., 720 8. Third 8t., 
Cooke Associates, Stone Mountain, Ga. lumbus, Ohio Memphis, 
Southeastern Handling Equipment Co., 420 ba — G., Co., 4023 Upton Ave., To- Guardian | Equip. Co., P. O. Box 18384, 
Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. , 0 
> Sherry, Edward J., Co., 1055 W. Third Ave., Universal Equip. Co., P. 0. 
Ameriean Hospital Supply Corp., 2020 Ridge Columbus, Ohio — oo. "sha ain tees fa Kane (City Ulan 
w he be ° . . * 
. — meng ak pany onto auipm: : Ce I 1658 St. Clair Ave., nated Sige oma Co. seis sca le 
" 0 uipment Co., Inc., ; 
Electric Supply Corp., 701 Jackson Bivd., Chi E.. Cleveland. Ohio ‘Ave. S. E., Crarleston, 
Illinois Equipment Service, Inc., 388 N. Lorel Als | <.. -, 3049 Woodland Ave., Levitt-Safety, Ltd., 747 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. ’ Ont., 
. 1 Ave., Jonal Company, The, P. O. Box 74, Dabel Sta- Safety Supply Co., 214 King St., East, To- 
Killian _— Co., 1919 N. Harlem ae . Onn 
ry G., Machine Works, Inc., 156- Sheriff, Don, Sales Co., 3857 8S. Sheridan, 
6 N. May St., Chicago, Ill. Tulsa, Okla. 
Material Handling Engineers, 820 N. Ridgeland we Beripment for.. 295 Saw Mill Run kk | 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill urgh, 
McMaster-Carr Supply Co., 640 W. Lake 8t., Henk. E. J., Son, 2 Crailo Ave., Pittsburgh, 3885 N. Palmer St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
Chicago, Ill. a. 
McMeekin| Equipment Co., 5643 W. Division Raver, William R., & Co., Park Bldg., Pitts- DISTRIBUTORS: 
St., Chi , i urgh, 
Ramrod Chemical Co., 549 W. Randolph 8t,, Stokes ‘eautpmen it Co., 11 W. Mt. Airy Ave., mine Paehs O. Si Bo Mh, to 
Chicago, Ill. adelphia, ‘a. 
Sommer & Maca Glass Machinery Co., 3600-08 Hill, Fred and Son Co., 10th and Cherry 8ts., Waldron Co., 135 Columbus Ave., New Haven, 
S. Oakley Ave., Chica Ti. Philadelphia, Pa. Conn. 
Blankenbaker, O., 2522 x. Clinton St., Fort J. on Ke ou Co., 3435 Babcock Bivd., Pitts- Machinery & Welder Corp., 1324 W. Fulton St., 
Wayne, Ind. Chicago, Ill. 
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Rysdon Products Co., Salisbury, W. H., & Co. os DISTRIBUTORS: = =— : 
Noise Control Div. 401 N. Morgan St., Chicago 22, Ill. — ee a ar are mee eee Box 
8800 S. Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, III. Thunderbird Sales Corp., 2255 W. MeDowell, 
. . Phoenix, Ariz 
DISTRIBUTORS: Sani-Mist, Inc. Fire Appliance & Safety Co., 1114 W. Mark 
k 


Shearer & Rayford, P. 0. Drawer E, Mobile 1724 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. w AR wy Co. 608 Thomas St., Little Rock 


Ala. 
Durand Door Supply Co., Inc.. 6445 Fleet St . Ark 
‘les dieoiae. Cenit. ‘ n DISTRIBUTORS: Dickson Safety Prod. Co 12921 W. Washing 


Doo; u o., Inc., 850 8. Van Lincoln Chemical Co., 3871 Piedmont Ave., ton Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif 
i Ave... Amy Cait. Oakland, Calif. Western Fire Equip. Co., 69 Main St., San 
Associated Elevator & Supply Co., 501 N. W Lien Chemical Co., 9229 W. Grand Ave., Franc isco, Calif. S 
54th St., Miami, Fla s Franklin Park, [Il Dutiasd, E. D., Co., 6719 8. Figuero, Los 
P. 0. Box 279, Sta- Colman Supply Co., 9120 Rosels Det 3 Angeles, Calif 
— “ae eterbure, z x a ioe pply Co oselawn etroit pe aD. Gaj¢ 2000 Beem Rive. 


Ss 31 St. James Ave Lindsey 8 ion Co., 393 E. 131st & Seusalite, Calif 
crane, “Ttobert F ne am yn gs og 39 k 13ist St, Western Fire Dept. Sup., 1011 Larimer, Den 


Erf, H. A. Acoustical Co., 3868 Carnegie Ave Walco Products Co 4564 Penn Ave Pitts- Me = ae ’ , 3 3 
Cleveland, Ohio ore a ‘ beret, Pa a a Fighting Co., 1163 Steele St 
eS Inc., 2915 First Ave., § Sent Mist . Southwest, 4421 Greenbrier Dr., Safety Equipment Co., 1630 Seventeenth St 
Wauwatosa Fuel & Sesoly Co., 7700 W. State ators ee oR Co., Inc., 62 Bagley Ave 
St., Wauwatosa, is i, , 2 - 62 
Project Sales Ltd., 4206 St. Catherine St., W I a, rf pa age ge ee 
Montres, “Que.” Canada Sarole Inc. gown * So Beinn 
228 N. Wood Ave., Linden, N. J. Southeastern Safety Appliance Co., 1010 Cres- 
cent Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga 
BRANCH OFFICES: Protective Equip. Co., 634 N. Orleans St 
= 1 W. 64th St., New York City, N Chicago, Til 
s " ‘: ay. 7 Indiana Fire Prevention Co., 545 8S. East St 
Indianapolis, Ind 
s Equip. Sup. Co., 1724 W. Main 8t 
Safe-Lad Mfg. Co. Sawyer-Tower, Inc. F om, Ind 
1 > = Ash St. Portland 14, Ore. ; } -Continent Transmission & Supply, Inc 
033 . 20 Simmons St., Boston 20, Mass. 2027 N. Broadway, Wichita, Kans. 
BRANCH OFFICES: a yp Sanne Co., 300 E. Main St., Louis- 
Safety Box Toe Co. . 501 >. cg baggy Calif Delta Fire & Safety, In Scott Rd., Box 
p J 
” t Mass. . ares ar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave Lafayette, La 
812 Statler Bildg., Boston, New York, Y. Blanchard Associates, Inc., Winthrop, Me 
17 Madison at Seattle, Wash American Fire Equip. Co., Boylston St., Bos- 


. ton, Mass 
Safeguard Mfg. Co. DISTRIBUTORS: Clougherty, Charles H., Co., 39 Miller St 


. Moore-Handley Hdw. Co., 27 8. 20th St Bir- Medfield, Mass 
Transylvania Rd., Woodbury, Conn. “mingham, Als. Pm 
Safety Eng. & Supply Co., 617 N. 10th BSt., F , Mass 
2 ; Birmingham, Ala. P . David, 104 Washingten Rd., Spring 
Safety Clothing & Equipment Co. eae z _ Co., 5721 W. 96th St., Los field, Mass. een 
. f 8 a Seco Safety Products Co 1300 2 ‘ort St 
1990 E. 69th St., Cleveland 3, Ohio Darcoid Co. of Calif., 234 Ninth 8t., San Detroit, Mich 
Francisco, Calif. Safety Services, Inc., 1903 W. Main St., Kal 
_ E. D Co 2680 Bridgeway Blvd., amazoo, Mich 
Sausalito, Calif Mars, W. P. & R. S., Co., 324 Michigan Ave 
pa Boe nes de Union Supply Co., 5460 Colorado Blvd., Den- Duluth, Minn 
e obertson iva. ver, Cc Bathke, F. H. Co., 529 N. Cleveland Ave 
L A les 34 Calif. Briggs Rubber Prod. Co., 8S. Cleveland Ave St. Paul, Minn . 
os Ange ’ ad at Lancaster Ave Wilmington, Del Fire Protection Sales Co 7 Penn Ave., N 
nee oa Co, 605 E. Forsyth 8t., Minneapolis. —— noes 
4 , a Minnesota Fire Equip. ¢ 129 8 Oth St 
Safety Floor Products O'Neill Rubber Co., 215 W. Ohio St., Chicago Minneapolis, Minn 
: ll - S Co ‘ ige-Lake Rd 
3038 W. 84th Place, Chicago 39, Ill. Harold, C. V., Rub. Co., 115 Chartres St —— all roy Mo = 
P New Orleans, La. Safety Incorporated, 2608 1 St.. St. Louis 
escent. Sup hte 800 Wat . D Jaubert Bros., Magazine at Common, New Or- Mo. it _ 
clentifie Supply Co. ater § enver ans, La Big Horn Supply In 211 ird re. N., Bi 
Lord & Co., 42 Portland Pier, Port- oa 
Top. Preduste Co., 131 Chestnut St., New Haven land, Me Standard Safety Equip. Co., 597 
188 Commercial St., Portland, Me Newark, ? 
Globe Industrial Supplies, 546 W. Washington Robins Rub. Co., 234 Key Highway, Baltimore, Guardian Safety Equip. Co., 400 8. Jefferson 
St., Indianapolis, Ind _ Md . St., Orange, N. J. 
Johnson, Geo. T., Co., 530 Boston Ave., Med Greene Rubber Co., Broadway at Sixth St Notte Safety Appliances Cx 308 Main S8t 
ford, Mass. A ambridge, Mass. East Orange, N. J 
Boyer-Campbell Co., 6540 St. Antoine St., De- = ae Supply Co., 59 Selden Ave., Detroit Tech Supply Co., 52 8. Howk St Alheng. N. ¥ 
troit, Mich. . : ~ ae ie ' American Allsafe ( n 1245 lagara St 
Boyer-Campbell Co., 301 Indiana Ave., N. W N Allsafe Co., 1245 Niagara 8 Buf- uffalo, N. I 704 Erie Bl 
Grand Rapids, Mich . aa P . . ‘ American Allsafe Co., Inc 270 irie vd 
city its Supply & Brush Co., 3421 Olive Elwood Corp., 2180 Elmwood Ave Buffalo t., Syracuse, N. Y es ull - 
¥ 45 st 
a4 47-50 38th 8t., Long Cones Rub. Co., 360 Ashe St.. Greensboro Teme vite —— — er 
; 7-50 ; St., Lon C. a 5 
3 Ann S8t., Pearl 
7 ountinte Safety Equip., 1742 8. Main St., a - . 
Safety First Supply Co.: Tulsa, Okla = A , 9 57 8 Ne 
3603 Shanabruch N. W., Canton, Ohio Sanderson Safety Sup. Co.. 816 S. E. Haw- ———- Oxygen Co., Tth St., New 
4251 W. a Cleveland, Ohio thorne Blvd., Portland, Ore Syracuse Supply Co 3 Fayette St 
858 Delaware Ave., Toledo, Ohio Hercules Hose & Rub. Co., 2313 N. 15th St Syracuse Y ; 
425 Magee St., Pittsburgh, Pa Philadelphia, Pa. — ae B aie Equipment Co., 2299 Sth Ave., Troy 
Guardian Safety Equip. Co., 214 S. 45th St Copnmees © Rub. Corp., 230 Blvd. of Allies Y 
Philadelphia, Pa. ttsburgh, Pa , a er . Link Fire Equip. Serv., 1415 Lincoln Ave 
Safety & Supply Co., 115 Blanchard St., Seat- a my ee Co., 720 8. Third St Utica. N. Y 
: . < " 2 8 t Products Co 528 Seymour Av 
Shares, “rs. & Son, 1306 Canton, Dallas Memphis Bub. Supply Co., 483 8S. Main St., Se sai < 
Sefety First Supply Co 1594 Jackson St Texas, Rub. Supply Co 2436 Irving Biv4., ae a. Se : 
° , 7 as acs Dallas, Tex : “ > . 749 8 
pe Tice, fos. 0011 W. Notions McDaniel Dist. Co., 5809 Clinton Dr., Hous- a ee 
age afety ucts, Inc., 46 ationa ton, Tex - 11462 WN 7 82 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis Mountain States Rub. Co 131 Social Hall Munnell & Sherrill, Inc 1163 N. E. 63rd 
Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah Ave., renee C vi 
Montague Rub. Co. 116 Randolph St., Nor- Guardian Safety E os 
f Va 


Broadway, 


8 45th St 
" Philadelphia, 
Safety First Products Corp. ; og gas page 
; . » 8 yp & ‘Supply Co 115 Blanchard 8t., Se- Fyr-Fyter Sales & Serv. ¢ 1019 W. 26th 
175 Saw Mill River Rd., Elmsford, N. Y. , Wash. St., Erie, Pa nes ae 
Levitt-Safety, Ltd., 747 Vaughan Rd., Toronto Quaker City Railroad : om Ne 3207 en 
Ont., Canada sington Ave., Philadelphia a ; é 
Safety First Sup. Co 425 Magee St Pitts- 


i Fleck Brothers, Ltd., 110 Alexander St., Van- . 3 . 
Safety First Shoe Co., Inc. couver, B. C., Canada _burgh, Pa. 


Water St., Holliston, Mass. Yetzer, C. H., & Son, 304 Depot 
7 . Marys, Pa 


° e Adams, George C., Box 53, Harmony, R. I 
Safety First Supply C Schmieg Industries Safety “Equip, Dist. Co., 832 W. Main Ave 
Ny Oe See we 23930 Sh ; ; Knoxville, Tenn 
erwood Ave., Center Line, Mich. x. rena. ~~. 1 8 1a 8 
425 Magee St., Pittsburgh 19, Po. Crepes, Sete Sento. Co., 720 8. Third St 
: Southwest Equipment & Extinguisher Co., 710 
SRANSe Srrtsan Schrader’s, A, Son, N. Brownlee, Corpus Christi ex 
. 35th St., Cleveland 9, Ohio z rngineering Supply Co., 6000 Denton Dr., Dal- 
8 W. Delaware Ave., Toledo 10, Ohio Div. of Scovill Mfg. Co., Inc. va 
1594 Jackson St.. Charleston, W. Va i Hesuen, Jay L., Fire Equipment Co., 307 San 
No. 47 Garland Ave., Wheeling, W. Va 470 Vanderbilt Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. Francisco, El Paso, Tex 
Guardian Safety Equip. Co., 200 Sandman 8t., 
. ‘ * Houston, Tex 
Safety Tower Ladder Co. “* Scientific Industrial Supply Co. Universal Safety & Fire Equipment Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 1052, 1024 Burbank Bivd., 2958 S. Vernon Ave., Chicago, Ill. vat .¥ Temple sek Lake Cig. eer 
Safety Supply Co., 5 anchar - 
Burbank, Calif. tle, Wash 
iati Curtis, L. N., & Sons, 1204 Westlake Ave., N., 
DISTRIBUTORS: Scott Aviation Corp. “Seattle, Wash 
Bherts, Dunbar A., 13 E. 53rd St., New York, 207 Erie St., Lancaster, N. Y. Queen City Sup. Co., Inc., Box 372, Marinette, 
Wis 


St., St 


quite. Ww. 8.. & Associates, Ltd.. 66 Racine BRANCH OFFICES: Worland Oxygen Co., 404 N. Railroad Ave., 
Rd., Rexdale, Ont., Canada 13273 Ventura Bivd., Studio City, Calif Worland, Wyo. 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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Southern Oxygen Co., P. O. Box 5087, Wash- 
ington, D 

Alaska Welding Supplies. Ine Box 677, An- 
chorage, Alaska 

Safety Supply Co., 214 King St., E., Toronto 
Ont Canada 

Gaspro, Ltd., Box 2454, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Scott, H. H., Inc. 
111 Powder Mill Rd., Maynard, Mass. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Geist, W. K., Co., 3177 Glendale Bivd., Los 
Angeles, Calif 

MecCorvey, V. Avis, Co., 215 Chureh St., De- 
catur, Ga 

Karet-Margolin Inc., 13 W. Hubbard &t., 
Chicago, Tl 

Electro-Mec Associates, 4012 E. Nine 

Ka.. Hazel Park, Mich 

Anderson & Associates, 3825 York Ave., N., 
Minneapolis, Minn 

Kee Enterprises, Inc., 97 Reade St., New 
York, N. ¥ 

Martin-Rettger, Inc., 3477 Fairmount Blvd., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Corry, Hal F., Co., 6315 Hillerest Ave., Dal- 
las, Tex 

Johnston. Ray. Co., 11009 Evanston Ave., Se- 
atile, Wash 


EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE: 


Telesco International Corp., 36 W. 49th 8t., 
New Yo N. ¥ 


Scott Paper Co. 
Front & Market Sts., Chester, Pa. 


Searjeant Metal Products, Inc. 
P. O. Box 744, Mendon, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


Young & Vann, The, Supply Co., 1725-1731 ist 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala 
Arizona Welding & Sastoment Co., 815 E. 
Ariz 


Broadway, Tucson, 
wv ‘o., Die Supply Div., 7th & 
San Jose, Ca’ 
Die Supply Div., 816 N. 
Burbank, Calif. 
Bullard, E Co., 2680 Bridgeway, Sausa- 
lite Cale 
Bullard, D., Co., 6719 8S. Figueroa St., Les 
rp By “Calif 
Dickson Safety Products Co., 12921 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd.. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co., 7223 8. Main 
St.. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Meyer Sheet Metal Machinery Co., 1928-30 
Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles. Calif. 
Montague-Harris and Co., 5301 Pacific Bivd., 
Huntington Park, Calif 
Montague-Harris and Co., 893 Folsom St., San 
‘rancisco, Calif 
= and Smelter Supply Co., The, Denver, 
Colo. 
Bernard Company, The, 131 Charter Oak 8t., 
Manchester, Conn 
Smith-Keser and Co., College Highway, Avon, 


Conn. 
Botwinik Brothers, Inc., 333 Welton St., Ham- 
jen (New Haven), Conn 
Brown and Stuart, Inc., 575 Hope St., Stam- 
ford. Conn 
Direct Sales Co., 79 N. Main St., Waterbury, 
Conn 
Cameron & Barkley Co., The, 107 S. Franklin 
: Tampa, Fila 
Machinery Co., 575 Edgewood Ave., 
8 . Atlanta, Ga 
Halbert, H. C 155 Nassau St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Martin, W. 1. and Company, 224 8. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Universal Safety Equipment Co., 5115 W. Di- 
versey Ave., Chicago, 
Standard Industrial Products Co., 920 N. Gar- 
field Ave., Peoria, IH. 
Humston, E. L. Company, Inc., 1616 N. Tli- 
nois St., Indianapolis, ‘ 
Cain Safety Service, 1318 Hoyt Ave., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind 
Iowa Safety Equipment Co., 414-416 12th 8t., 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Orr Safety Equipment Co., 300 E. Main &t., 
Louisville, Ky 
A-1 Safety Supply Co., RD No. 3, P. 0. Box 
545, Anchorage, Ky 
Louisville i _ Supply Co., 15th & Madison 
Sts., Louisvi cy 
Van Horn, Oliver H., -» _Ime., 1768 Bt. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans, . 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., 3501 Brehms 
Lane, Baltimore, Md. 
oe Co., 87 Binney 8St., Cam- 


» as 
Smith- Keser one Co., Medw: Mass. 
Boyer-Campbell Co., The, “S540 St. Antoine 
St., Detroit, Mich. 
Bazer-Comppell Co., The, 301 Indiana Ave. 
W.. Grand Rapids, Mieh. 
Setety Services, Inc., 1908 W. Main St. Kala- 
mazoo, Mich 
Seco Safety Products Co., 1300 W. Fort 8t., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Continental Safety Equipment, Inc., 1551 Selby 
e., St. Paul, Minn. 
Service Machine Tool Co., 2363 Univer- 
sity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Safety Engineering Service, P. O. Box 76, 
Jackson, Miss 
Safety, Inc., 2608 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Reis Equipment Co., 1417 Tower Grove Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo 
Fuchs Machinery and Supply Co., Jackson at 
15th St., Omaha, Neb 


Notte Safety Appliances Co., 308 Main &t., 
215-221 E. Church 


me Safety Supply Co., 1573 8. Park 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Acme-Danneman Co., Inc., 45 W. 18th 8t., 
New York, } 

American Allsafe Co., Inc., 1224 Erie Bivd., E., 
Syracuse, N. 

Sanctuary, Harry I, 32 8. Bridge St., Pough- 


k fe, N. Y. 

Wilson, W. 6. Cm. 47-50 88th St., Long 
Island City, N 

Carolina Welding Fs aad Inc., 410 duPont 
Cirele, Raleigh, . C 

General M Pl Equi Co., 2441 

King 8t., Tulsa, Okla 

Acme Safety Products Co., 387-389 Storer Ave., 
Akron, Ohio - 

a Safety Products Co., 1823 Vermont, To- 

oO 


hio 

pees Safety Supply Co., 316 Longworth St., 
Dayton, Ohio 

Orr Safety Supply Co., 2853 Colerain Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Safety Clothing and , hee Co., 1990 E. 
69th St., Cleveland, 

Seallan Supply Co., 2337-2339 Gilbert Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Strong-Carlisle and Hammond, 1392 W. 3rd 
St., Cleveland, 

Portland Motion Company, The, 208-216 8. 

. Ist Ave., Portland, Ore 

a. Machinery Co., 801 8. Ww. Front Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 

General Scientific Equigmens Co., 7516 Lime- 
kiln Pike, Philadelph: 

Industrial Products Co., "Sate N. 4th St., Phil- 
a Pa. 

Power Press Specialists, 465 N. Sth St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

—. Re 4 Supply Co., 425 Magee St., Pitts- 





Tecnaent , ee Co., P. O. Box 125, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

Clement Safety Equipment, Inc., 720 8. 3rd 
St., Memphis, Tenn. 

Engi Supply Co., 6000 Denton Dr.. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Wessendorff, Nelms & Co., 5535 Harvey Wil- 
son Dr., Houston, Tex. 

Salt Lake Hardware Co., P. O. Box 510, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Henry Walke Co., The, P. O. Box 1041, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Star Machinery Co., 241 Lander St., Seattle, 
Wash. 


Pagel Safety Products, -, or Na- 
“dona Ave., Milwaukee, 
Co., by N. Barstow St., 


Safety Supply Co., 214 King St. East, Toronto. 
Ontario, Canada —_ - tn. 
Safety Supply Co., 5545 ames es 
_ hg 


Safety ah Co., Halifax, Chicoutimi, Ottawa, 
Port Arthur, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary. 
Edmonton, Trail, & Vancouver $ 

ee a noni 590 Sth Ave., New 

( 


1300 W. Fort St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


419 Grand Traverse, Flint, Mich 


AGENTS: 


Located in principal cities. 


Security Controls, Inc. 
503 Franklin St., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


Revere Electric Supply, 2501 W. Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

Brehm-Lahner Co., 9403 Lauder St., Detroit, 
Mich 


Rowland Associates, 90 West St., New York 
N. Y. 
Brehm, Charles, P. O. Box 687, Findley, Ohio 


Elder Electronics, 3220 Robert St., Burlington, 
Canada 


Selistrom Mfg. Co. . ETT 
Highway 53 at U. s. 14, Palatine, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Sete Dav Co., 300 W. 16th St., Annis- 


Post Welding Supply Co., 1300 - Tth Ave., N., 
Birmingham, Ala 

Mobile Welding Supply Co., Inc., St, Francis 
at Dearborn, Mobile, Ala. 

Welders Supply Co., 800 E. Roosevelt Rd., 
Little Rock, Ark 

Dickson Safety Equipment + 12921 W. Wash- 
ington, Los Angeles, Cali 

Foss, M. L., Inc., 1901 aaupetes tu; Sait: 
Colo. 

Whitney Tool S | Svenis Co., 1004 Broad 8t.. 
Hartford, Con 
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BS Cygetens Corp., 3000 Stirling 
one Supply bon Mian E. Bay St., Jackson- 
Welding Supply Co. Inc., Wright at 
— Pensacola 
Marks awe Co., 762 Stewart Ave. 8. W., 
a 


jones Optical Co., P. O. Box 519, Champaign, 


4 Co., 1931 Plank Rd., 
uip . 3083 Tehoupiteul 
lene Supply, Adams 8t., Au- 

. Me. 

Wilson Weldi Supply Co, P. O. Box 87, 
rland, Md. 
Fire Prevention Co., 511 Hollingsworth, Elk- 
J., Co., Falls Rd. near Seminary 
Ave., TLutherviite, Md. 

John B., Co., 308 Bridge St., Springfield. 
22150 Westhampton. 
* Optical Co. 5 W. Superior St 
rst Aid Supply Co., 327 - 2nd Ave 
inneapolis, , 

i Co., 22 EB. 7th St.. St. Paul 
Equipment Co.. 212 Broadway 
x 88. 
Co., 1417 Tower Grove Ave 
Co., 107 8. 16th St.. Omaha 
mh Co., Inc., P. O. Box 267, Had- 
Welding Sup. Co., 4318 Second St 
. N. Mex. 
‘elding Sup. Co., Farmington, N. M. 
R. H., 225 Parker Ave., Buffalo 
Apeete Co., 1224 Erie Bivd., E 


Welding 2 lies, Inc., 410 DuPont 
- ine. So16 'N. "Liberty St., Winston- 


1 AY & Equip. Co., 2190 Glenmount 
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Ave., Akron, io 
lshoma Oxygen Co., 2750 Sand Springs Rd., 


fulsa, Ok 
Protective Clothing Co., ?. O. Box 8076, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Alton & Fairmont, Reading 
Sup. Inc., 960 E. Bay 8t., 
Industrial Welding Sup. Inc., 1209 Wayne St., 
Columbia, 8. 
Brooks Welding “up, yw. 700 Manufacturers 
Rd., Chattanooga, 
Oyen Service Co., ) E. Main, Kingsport 
Standard Wiltees Sup. Co., 18380 Poplar Ave.. 
. Co., 1921 Church St 





2827 Agnes St 

B Three Welding ‘Sup. Co., 616 Phillips Rd.. 

wees Supply, Inc., 430 8. Industrial, Dallas. 

as hs Weld. a. Ce., 1830 E. Paisano 

~~ Weld. oe. Co., 1717 Presidio Rd., 

Hughes, David L., Co.. 7002 Nevigation, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

we ogy = Wang | ow. Co., 1107 Glade Water 

Longview. 

Three welding a Co., 2406 Erskine Rd.. 

B Three Welding Sup. Co., 2504 W. 2nd 8t., 

Barker-Jennings Co., 1001 Commerce St., Lynch- 
a. 


burg, Vi 

Hampton Roads Weld. . Co., Inc., Bist St. 
Norfolk, Va. 

1548 E. Cary &t., 


w. 
— ee, Co., 114 Virginia St. 


Vorpanl,  W. A. Co., P. O. Box 847, Green 
Kelsey W: & Co., 6915 - 30th Ave., 
wits Engr. 
Restall-Grew ihe. Inc., 1007 Monitor St 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


i Optical Co., 615 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 


Cansetigated Fire & Safety _ eee Ltd., 
. Toronto, Ont. 


Fire & Safety ‘Tels. 
Box 125, Westmount, Montreal, 


Origeno de Chihuabus Chinas, fA Aparady 8 
Chih., ext 


Electrodes Monterrey “°* Apartado 723. 
on he 1, D. F., Mexico 
me 


Productora de A., 
he 5 de Mayo 1170 PTE, M Monte: N 
Mexico 


Gases y Electrodos, S. A.. 5 de Mayo, 1175 
PTE, Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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Setlow, M. & Son, Inc. 
131 Chestnut St., P. O. Box 1784, 
New Haven 7, Conn. 


Shell Oil Co. 
50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Located in principal cities. 


1491 Vine St., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


Silicone Paper Co. of America, Inc. 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Silver, Fred, & Co. . 
92 Lock St., Newark, N. J. 


Sindar Corp. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
8750 Alden Dr., Los Angeles, Calif. 
05 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
‘ederal St., Boston, Mass. 
ack Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
W. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
2603 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash 
214 Merton St., Toronto, Ont., Can 


Singer Glove Mfg. Co. 
860 W. Weed St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Sittler Corp. 
18 N. Ada, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Smith, A., & Son, Inc. 
1239 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc. 
1828-88 E. Boston Ave., 
Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
3818-38 S. Broadway Place, Los Angeles, Calif 
149 Second St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
1615 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
71 Columbia St., Seattle 4, Wash. 
335-37 Princess Ave., Vancouver 4, B. C., Can. 
Woodbridge, Ont., Can. 


Sohl Company 
1636 W. Hunting Park Ave., 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
a John G., & Sons, 801 N. Union, Wilm- 
i 


a Dela. 
en 5 . rh. Fire, 7 & =. Equip., 1802 
N. “D” 
Coast Fire Equip. 9417" ‘Spruce St., W. 
Co., 1657 Ferry 


Randolph Surgical Supply Co., 60 W. Columbia 
Ave., Detroit, Mich 

Champion Co., ‘The, Springfield 99, Ohio 

Home Fire Apparatus, 401 Maxwell Dr., Pitts- 
burgh 36, 

Edmondson, a .W., 154 Shaver Ave., Shavertown 


Pa 

Canwest Safety Service Supplies Ltd., 135 3rd 
Ave., East, Calgary, Alberta, Can 

Bell Electricord Safety Ltd., it Wathinson 
Ave., Toronto 9, Ont., Can 


Speakman Co. 
P. O. Box 191, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


REPRESENTATIVES: 

Morris, Earl L., Co., 505 W. Georgia St., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Morris, Earl L., Co., 
Angeles 21, Calif. 

Frazer-Watson & Associates, 1437 Oregon 8t., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

726 12th St., 


— Joseph P., 

Furlong, Geo. T., 282 Ridgewood Rd., West 
Hartford 7, Conn. 

rom. Merrell L., P. O. Box 61, Jacksonville 1, 


Were, Jas. P., 1867 S. W. 18th St., Miami 
a. 


1570 Industrial St., Los 


Denver 2, 


563 Oak View Lane, De- 
Rm. 318, 154 E. Erie 8t., 
wat & Lasley, 3921 N. Millbrook Rd., Peoria, 


Wilson, Robert, 27 Bustetter St., Florence, Ky 
Ebeling, D. E., Co., 4948 Venus St., P. O. Box 
3, New Orleans 7, La. 
Thomas E., Apt. A, 3800 Canterbury 

Rd., Baltimore 18, Md. 

Shoop, Ralph F., 318 Harvard St Rm. 11, 
Brookline 46, Mass 

Shoop, Ralph £., 64 Gould St., Walpole, Mass 

DeYoung, Ed., 138 Burton St., 8S. E., Grand 
Rapids 7, Mich. 

DeYoung, Ed., 5281 Avery, Detroit 8, Mich. 

Rugg, Michael C., 2200 University Ave., St. 
Paul 14, Minn. 

Swenson, Arthur W., Jr., 7336 Canterbury Rd., 
Kansas City 15, Mo 

Malone, J. 8., & Asso., Inc., 4 N. 8th St., St. 
Louis 1, Mo. 

Traynor, John J., Asso., Inc., 93 Valley Rd., 
Clifton, N. J. 

Traynor, John J., Asso., Inc., P. O. Box 393, 
Trenton, N. J 

Wigee. W. David, 140 Bank S8t., Clarence, 

Woods & Woods, Rm. 1733, 101 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

San Wolfe, P. O. Box 128, Rensselaer, 


McClees, Nelson P., 314 Scalybark Rd., Char- 
lotte 9, N.C. 

Smith, Major C., 460 “‘O’’ St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Steffens, Fred G., Union Church Rd., R. D. No. 
1, Mars, Pa. 

Wall & Holloway, Inc., 122 8. 22nd St., Phil- 
adelphia 3, Pa. 

Watts & Mahan, 416 Santa Clara St., San 
Antonio 3, Tex. 


115 Atlantic St., Seattle 4, 


‘& Grane 2002 Swan Bivd., Wauwatosa 
Wi 


Lorne Grant Agencies, Inc., 5065 Queen Mary 
Rd., Montreal, Que., Can. 


Speedi-Dri Corp. 
Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N. J. 


Spencer Turbine Co. 

486 New Park Ave., Hartford 6, Conn. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

24 Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 

101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y¥ 

9th & F. Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

Located in all principal cities. 


Standard Alarm & Signal Co. 
249 Main St., Madison, N. J. 


Standard Glove Co. 
13200 Woodworth Rd., Cleveland 12, Ohio 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
821 N. W. “B” St., Richmond, Ind. 


1635 Kipling Dr., Dayton, Ohio 
154 E. Delaware, Toledo, Ohio 


Standard Industrial Products Co. 
920 N. Garfield Ave., P. O. Box 794, 
Peoria, Ill. 


Standard Safety Equipment 
.60, 124, 126, 128, 131, 168, 171, 208 
232 W. Ontario St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Standard Signs, Inc. 
3190 E. 65th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Steel Scaffolding Co., Inc. 
Uniontown, Pa. 


Stepan Chemical Co. 
427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Stephenson Corp. 
P. O. Box 392, Red Bank, 'N. J. 


Stonehouse Signs, Inc. ........ 
842 Larimer St., Denver 4, Colo. 


Stop-Fire, Inc. 
U. S. Highway 1 & Black Horse Lane, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Stover, H. W., Co. 
10208 Pearmain St., Oakland 3, Calif. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Fuller, W. P., & Co 
301 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Ca 
259 10th St., Oakland, Calif. 
1725 10th St., Sacramento., Calif. 
512 Front St., San Diego, Calif. 
-, San Jose, Calif. 
Ww “gaeen St., Portland, Ore. 


Tacoma, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Diego Janitor Supply, 1002 ““B” St., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Johnson, A. F., Co., 10430 Burbank Bivd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

McDonald, B. F., Co., 5721 W. 96th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

First Aid Service Co., 215 Second St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Sugar Beet Prod. Co. 
302 Waller St., Saginaw, Mich. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Bailey, Sam A., Route 13, Box 942, Birmingham 
Ala 


Gatien, R. P., 2501 Yates Ave, at Garfield 
Bivd., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 

Houston, Waring, 846 East Center St., Walling- 
ford, Conn. 

Dunn, William H., 4838 N. 
Chicago 30, Il. 

Mathie, J. 8., 418 Church St., Evanston, Ill. 

Pearce, V. A., 18 Exter St., Boston 16, Mass 

Goeres, Edward, No. 2, Box 430, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 

Potter, W. C., 216 8. Chewton Rd., Birming- 
ham, Mich 

Chaklos, John, 20900 Yale, St. Clair Shores, 
Mich. 

Hunczak, Howard, 5921 Oliver Ave., 8., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Swift, Dick D., 


Kedvale Ave., 


4911 Central, Kansas City. 


Mo 

Workman, James B., 405 Willow Ave., River 
Rd., New Brunswick, N. . 

a - T. J., 634 Carleton Rd., Westfield, 


Rayner, Len, 307 Walbridge Building, Buffalo 


2, . 
Clark, _ Ed., 5818 Lakeview Dr Charlotte 7, 


Rafferty, G. E., 3012 Parkview Ave., Cincin- 
nati 13, Ohio 
Murphy, John F., 819 West Dr., Sheffield Lake, 


B., 304 Forestwood Dr., Orchard 
62, Rd. 5, Gibsonia, Pa. 
Kilkenny, William J., 6436 Henry Ave., Phil- 
adelphia 28, Pa. 
Longbotham, Jerry T., 5140 Grantwood, Houston, 
ex. 
Foss, Bert, 10943 Glenway Court, Milwaukee, 
Wis 
Kent, John, 4437 Grand Blvd., No. 3, Montreal 
28, Quebec, Can. 
Folliott, Norman N., 23 Racine Rd., Rexdale, 
Ontario, Can. 
Spillane, Gordon, 23 Racine Rd., Rexdale, On- 
tario, Can. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Mill & Textile Supply, Inc., 
8. Birmingham, Ala. 

Pennsacola Mill Supply Co., P. O. Box 5215, 
1614 West Cervantes, Pensacola, Fla. 

Pooser, A. C., Safety Equipment Supply Co., 104 
King 8t., P. O. Box 534, LaGrange, Ga. 

Beaver Supply Co., 1716 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill. 

Wholesale Janitors’ Supply Co., 3528-30 Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago 13, . 

Scientific Industrial Supply Co., 17 East 23rd 
St., Chicago 16, 5 

Ludwig Wilson Co., 2010 West 85th St., 
Chicago 9, Il. 

Jan-San Supply Co., 869 North Water St., De- 
catur, Ill. 

Rock River Chemical Co., Inc., 118 North First 
St., Rockford, Ill. 

Weisberger Brothers, Inc., 1831 South Main 
St., South Bend 23, Ind. 

Norvell Wilder Supply Co., 3949 Mansfield, 
Shreveport, La. 

Norvell Wilder Supply Co., Lake Charles, La. 

Woodward, Wight & Co., Litd., 451 Howard 
Ave., New Orleans 9, La. 

Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Ine., 3501 
Brehms Lane, Baltimore, Md 

Gast, P. B., & Sons, Co., 1515 Madison Ave., 
8S.E., Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 

K. B. Supply Co., Inc., Highway 169, West., 
Hibbing, Minn 

Schmidt, J. L., 1879 University Ave., St. Paul 
4. Minn 

Zink Safety Equipment Co., 700 West 12th 
St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Zink Safety Equipment Co., 1110 South Brent- 
wood, St. Louis 17, Mo. 

Noland Co., 204 West Fortification St., Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Hendrickson Equipment Co., 1236 South 13th 
St., Omaha 9, Neb. 

New Hampshire Supply Co., 40-48 Commercial 
t., Manchester, N. 

Hoffman, F. W., & Co., Inc., 301 N. Maryland 
Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 

Ferris, John, Jr., Inc., 121 Hudson Ave., Albany 


3128 Third Ave., 


Janvey L, & Sons, 218 Front St., Hempstead, 


Richmond Supply Co., 96 Prospect St., Staten 
Island 4, N. Y. 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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Tidewater Supply Co., 95 Roberts St., P. O. os 7 Bros., 120 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Hawkins Chemical Co., 3100 E. Hennepin Ave., 

Box 212, Asheville, N. C. Minneapolis, Minn 
Figen Sunply Co., 1570 West Lee 8t., Grocisinger H. W., 410 Gen’l Robinson, Pitts- Independent Oil Co., 3930-60 Chouteau Ave., 
Greensboro, } c urg! Pa. 

State Chemical Co., 2435 Superior Ave., N. E., lageoe Jack Roane, 1526 N. Merton, Memphis, . 

Cleveland, Ohio saan azenn Miter Chemical Co., 525 N. 15th St., Omaha, 
Ohio Safety Products Co., 528 ymour Ave., lerson, Geo. E., Co., 1901 Griffin St., Dallas, 

Columbus 5, Ohio “ Tex. Party Solvent Co., Inc., 309 Silver St., Akron, 
Mellowcraft Co., 1320 Locust St., Toledo 4, Anderson, Geo. E., Co., 1015 Chartres 8t., 

Uastes Chemical Co., Inc., 324 N. W. Glisan 
Portland, Ore. 


Ohio x. 
Rhiel Supply Co., 3735 Oakwood Ave., P. O. .. 730 Alexander Hamilton, St., 
Box 702, Youngstown, Ohio San A 7 5 Mancor Chemical & Bow. Co., 35 Hurdis 8t., 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co., 1742 South a . 2nd West St., Salt Lake North, Providence, 
Main 8St., Tulsa, Okla , Utah Burkart-Schi hem. tanooga, 
Crawford Industries, Inc., West First at Darr Northwestern Agencies, Inc., 4130 First Ave., ieetieendiinaes yd ‘be, — Fa 
St., Oil City, Pa = S., Seattle, Wash. Great Western Chem. Co., 6921 E. ‘ 
o., 921 § n » ” 
Cogtees Chemical Cc 921 Spruce St., Easton Way, Seattle, ash. 
“> Inc., 6377 N. 
Wis. 


Hoffman, F. & Co., Inc., 35-37 BSo. Industrial Chem 
Fourth St., Phiisdeiphis, Pa. Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, 

Cleaning Materials & Chemicals Co., 2828 —T— Safety Supply Co., 214 King 8St., E., Toronto, 
Liberty ae Pittsburgh, hig 2 a a Ont., Can. 

Hoffman, F. W. & Co., Inc., 277 North 9t 
St.. Reading, Pa Talk-A-Phone Co. 


Potter, Le  & Ce 603 West Lackawanna 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago, il. Tedcar Products Co. 
ve ranton 3, Pa 
Box 209, Union, N. J. 


Central Distributors Co., 1064 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Tyrone, Pa 
Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. c » bas =f eg ane 2 ¥ Ce 
Tidewater Supply Co., 1506 Islan ‘ome Ave., ‘ont St., Broo aA Thompson Cap Co. 
5. E., P. O. Box 377, Knoxville, Tenn. P lyn, 1420-22 St W 
Nashville Machine & Supply Co., 123 Avenue State ” New Haven ‘ Conn. 
N., Nashville, Tenn T 
Norvell Wilder Supply Co., Corpus Christi, ‘amco, Inc. 
Tex. 0344 7 Corp 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co., 200 Jefferson P. O. Box 1 ad Pittsburgh 34, Pa. Rubber 
Tower, Dallas, Tex DISTRIBUTORS: 903 Ross St., Rahway, N. J. 


Hamilton Supply Corp., 210 Magnolia, P. O. 

Box 524, Galena Park, Tex Manson, L. A., Co., Cocoa, Fla. 
Moore Paper Co., P. ©. Box 8005, Houston, be 5 a ae Co., 5115 W. Diversey, Titn Co. 

Tex Optical 
Baxter Sales Co., Box 171, Longview, Tex. Orr Safety Equip. Co., 300 E. Main S8t., Louis- Box 191, Petersburg, Vea. 
Norvell Wilder Supply Co., Beaumont, Tex. ville 2, Ky. 
Norvell Wilder Supply Co:, Odessa, Tex. Manson, L. A., Co., New Orleans, La. 
Shiner-Sien Paper Co., 1231 West Martin St., General Equip. Corp., 261 Franklin St., Boston Tokheim 


Purvis “Bearing "Service, 1101 Franklin Ave., Averil aut. Co., 19225 Conant Ave., Detroit 1670 Wabash Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Tidewater, Supply Co. 501- _* West 24th St., as ae ae Co., 1417 Tower Grove Ave., Bt. 
Tide ee Co., 12th & Byrd Sts., Rich- Geosens ‘indus Equip., 271 Verona Ave., = pena ~ hey rgh 34, Pa 
- - 14th 8t., American Allsafe Co., 1245 Niagara St., Buffalo, gh ts , sie wid 
Box 1829, Roanoke 8, Va. N. Y. DISTRIBUTORS: 


Tidewater Supply Co., 105 South 
P.O 
Great Western Chemical Oo, 6921 East Mar- es a oh 8, 1573 8S. Park Ave., Buffalo 20, queen Hdwe. Co., 526 8. Dearborn St., 
ginal Way, Seattle 8, Wa mx. X. _ 
Smith, West 138 College Ave., Rochester Safety Supply, Rochester, N. Y. . ¥ 
a ~ *,*% Wash. 7 Oe Svseuee Supoly, 314-332 W. Fayette, Syracuse ore Safety Eauio. Co., 300 E. Main St., Louis 
Steen- , y 99 North Washingt 1 
Lae see Orr Safety, Supply Co., 2863 Colerain Ave., Cin- Con, "Harry Bi., 4815 Mary Ave., Baltimore 6, 
st. G Sal & Supply. Inc., 12650 West cinnati 25 
Lisbon Ave.. Milwaukee, Wis. Safety First Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio — . Washington St., South 
Safety First Supply Co., Columbus, Ohio D . & Supply Co., 8946 
Safety First Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio ‘Guus ” 


Detroit 28, 
Superior Rubber Mfg. Co. MacInnes Steel Sales, 202 Marine Bank Bidg., tat a Ce, Walnut & Footer Sts, 


Erie, Pa. 
501 W. 82nd St., Chicago 20, Ill. Industrial Prod. Co., 2820 N. 4th St., Phil- 3 , Ine. 610 Fulton, West. 


Pa. 
~ ich. 
Safety — fuse Co., 425 Magee St., Pitts . S. Pa. Lansing 4, Mich. 
Saginaw, 2011 5. Michigan, 


burgh 
Surety Rubber Co. Gateway Ind. Supply, 6393 Penn Ave., Pitts- 


North High St., Carrollton, Ohio burgh, P: ich. 
. Monsen. L'a. Co., 2416 Bolsover, Houston 5, . A., Co., 5 Caldwell Court, St. 


oe St., ety ily Co., 2853 Colerain Ave., Cin- 


Surgical Mechanical Research, Inc. 90 Spokane Safety Appliance, N. 219 Div. 
: Spokane. 2, Wash, W. 19st St., Cleveland 

1905 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. Safety First Supply Co.. Charleston, A Va. i. 4319 W. at St, 
ae aye Co., 214 King St., E., Toronto Sales Co., 202 Marine Bank 
Swartwout Co. - ., 3627 N. Lawrence, Philadel- 


18511 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio ’ ¥ & Supply, 620% Marquette Ave., 
North Park Ave., Warren, Ohio oe. 19308 Dorchester St. 
Swivelier Co., Inc. ee a 
43 34th St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. Taylor, $. G., Chain Co., Inc. 
REPRESENTATIVES: P. O. Box 509, Hammond, Ind. Traffic Equip. Corp. 
Hartley, Barney H., P. O. Box 4381, Phoenix, FACTORY: 2064 S$. Bannock St., Denver 23, Colo. 


Parrish & Justice Co., 1341 8. Hope St., Las 3505 Smaliman St., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. DISTRIBUTORS: 
Angeles, Calif. . a . Phoenix, 
Parker, A. R.. Co., 420 Market St., San wage ema ied mresia ahliashis Stapley. 0. &., Co., P. 0. Box 960 

rancisco, Calif empton Ave., onterey , Calif.), Vineland Ave., 
Gaer Sales, 1246 Galapago St., Denver, Colo. Angeles, Calif. in Hollywood, calif, <2 
Morton Sable Co., 530 Valley St., New Haven, 1096 Yerba Buena Aye., (Emeryville 8, Calif.), , E. M., Co., P. 0. Box 1971, Daytona 

Conn. ” San Francisco, Calif. 

Arnold, Glenn H., 2378 Beecher Rd., 8. W., 1217 California St., Denver 4, Colo. Starline Equip. Co., P. O. Box 2571, Boise, 
. : » P. O. Box 4346, Jacksonville 1, Fla. 

Y 4. Inc., 4908 W. Fullerton Ave., P. O. Box 314, Sterling, Il. Equip. Repair & Supply Co., 32 E. Lake 8t., 
Krienik, Jerome, 5355 Culver, Indianapolis, Ind. 10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. - _ = Supply Co., 1623-1625 W. 
Wheatley, Weldon H., 6349 Louisville, New 5032 Upton Ave., South, Minneapolis 10, Minn. Ohio St., Chicago 22, Ii. 

Orleans, La. 4506 W. 70th Terrace, Kansas City 15, Mo. Machinery Co., 1225 Walnat St., Des 
Esposite, Charles E., 501 E. Monument S8t., 30 Church St., New York City 7, N. Y. Moines, Iowa 

Baltimore, Md we 1310 8. W. Alder St., Portland 5, Ore. Cochran &, Rogers, 2110 Treasure St., New 
Morton Sable & Co., 1352 acon St., Brook- P. 0. Box 1076, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

a _—. aneatel ‘ Pa P. O. Box 2048, Fort Worth, Tex. Burkitt, N. A., Inc., P. 0. Bex 2146, South 

ocl rothers, 510-52 arper Ave., roit, ig 2136, Houston 1, Tex. Minneapolis Equi; 5 8. E., 
R., Frank P., 5200 Chowen Ave., S., Min a 14, Minn ody om 

neapolis, Minn. 2 pint Ht. Co 2023 W. Bu ame 
Marker, S. F., 5409 Woodland Ave., Kansas Forrestal Mach. Co., 2323 8. 

City, Mo. , laste 17, Mo. : 

Erwin, P. M.. & Associates, 3738 Washington Livingston Ave., Northvale, N. J. 620 E. 18th St., Kansas 
vd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Colman. 8. H., Co., P. 0. Box 216, 633 Penn- DISTRIBUTORS: Co., P. 0. Box 1367, 
sylvania Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. Hill Bros. Chemical Co., 1850 W. Jackson, 
Newman, Ira, 30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. mull "Bro. — teal Co., 2159 Bay St. Los Robert R., Co., P. ©. Box 182, Grand 
L F. Walt 8 115 yes. ansee. 
ame. | -, er, & Son, Arlington Rd., Ar alit “- em an Thay . 5 Bridge & Supply Co., 1749 W. 
we ~ See Cooper, 1050 Meta Dr., Cincinnati, B Chemical his the St.. i Vanesa, & Supply Co., 2ist N. Weber 
Cooper, Henry, 926 E. Breed St, Columbus, Commerce Petroleum Co., 2980 Archer Ave., Mitcham, C. E., Co., P. ©. Box 432, Albuquer- 
Paschen, William H., 2219 E. 2ist St., Tulsa, Mary ae Comte Co., Russell & Bayard St., willis, w. a &. Co., 18301 Brook Park 
a. Baltimo Md. 
Marshall James, 2941 N. W. Quimby St., Port- Brewer & ‘an. 61 Pearce St., Fall River, Mass. Great Lakes Splic & & Co., 23570 Lake- 
land, Ore. Brewer & Co., 41 Artic St., Worcester, Mass. land Bivd. Sete tng Hun ome. 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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My Equip. Co., P. O. Box 9707, Pittsburgh, Pacific Coast Borax Co. Div. 9654 Guit F oan *-- mT 
aw . . . 665 ju freeway ouston, Texas 
4 Supply Co., 415 N. Weber S8t., Sioux 630 Shatto Place, Los Angeles 5, Calif. (afer Rosner ened e-raecaagy ae oe 
Holland Equip. Co., 2295 S. 2nd W., Salt Lake BRANCH OFFICES: 1967 8. Second West S8t., Salt Lake Cit 
City, Utah 8456 Peterson Ave., Chicago, Tl 5900 First Ave., 8., Seattle, Wash 
Davey, C. O., P. O. Box 2802, Honolulu 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y South 105 Howard St., Spokane, Wash 
Hawaii 5012 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 1314 North 7th St., Milwaukee, Wis 
4009 Coronado Place, Oklahoma City, Okla 


Training Aids 276 United States Safety Service Co. 


235 Iroquois Rd., Hillside, Il. United Specialties, Inc. : 
oq ide P. ©. Box 698, Eldorado, Ark. 1535 Walnut, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Turco Products, Inc. 1727 Sixth Ave. N., Birmingham 


6135 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif. United States Envelope 8 . 4508 Crenshaw Blvd. Los Angcle: ri 
* ) ollege ve., ak lank lif 
BRANCH OFFICES: 21 Cypress St., Springfield 2, Mass. 1630 17th St.. Denver, Colo 
. 119 Ann St., Hartford, Conn 
605 Third St., Rm. 8, San Francisco 7 P SALES OFFICES: : ' Ms 333 c andler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 
550 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga 217 Broadway, Rm. 309-14, New York 7, N. ¥ 8. Longwood Dr., Chicago, Il 
P. O. Box 1161, Joliet, Il 221 N. LaSalle St., Suite 1848, Chicago 1, Il g ’. 30th—Box 5061, Indianapolis, Ind 
2110-12 Grand Ave., Kansas City 8, M ° 660 S. Fifth, Louisville, Ky 
8 Morris St., Paterson . = ~ nse MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: ‘ 320 Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore, Md 
wt.. » N. s Francisco Div., 5650 Hollis St Emery- 751 Little Bidg., Boston, Mass 
208-209 Western Reserve Bidg., 1468 8. c 583 sous 
St., Cleveland 13, Ob ville Calif 15831 Jas. Couzens Hy., Detroit, Mich 
o- 's elan . hio Los Angeles eee P. O. Box 23488, Los An- 210 8. Fifth, Minneapolis, Minn 
606 enderson St., Houston 10, Tex geles 23, Cali 614 Paul Brown Bidg., St. Louis, Mo 
1565 6th Ave., South, Seattle 4, Wast Hartford Div + Ann 8t., Hartford 1. Conn 1006 Prudential Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y 
White Corbin Div 121 W. Main St Rock 160 5th Ave., Suite 710, New York, N. Y 
ville, Conn 7 tate Tower Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y 
Atlanta Div., New Peachtree Rd., Doraville, Ga ; sno re gy ee ~, 
National Div., P. 0. Box 230, Waukegan, Ill 812 Detroit Ave.. eveland, Ohio 
—Yy— Central States Div 16 S. Sherman Dr., Indi- Hartman Theater Bldg., Columbus, Ohio : 
anapolis 6, Ind os West’n Saving Fund Bidg Philadelphia 
a. 
ha i Kellogg Envelope Div., 21 Cypress St., Spring 101 Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
U-C-Lite Mfg Co. field 3, Mass 714 Enterprise Bidg., Tulsa, Okla 
1050 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 22, Ill. Logan Diy., 75 Grove St., Worcester 5, Mass 412 Scott Bldg., Portland, Ore 
Whitcomb Div., 20 Salisbury St Worcester 5, 504 Interurban Bldg., Dallas, Tex 
DISTRIBUTORS: Mass $822 Almeda, Houston, Tex 
seer Lyons Hdwe., Water at Lewis, Mobile Hill Div., 48 Water St., Worcester 4, Mass 4 sm Tower, Seattle wees, 
Ala Paper Cup Div., 68 Prescott St., Worcester 5, Pag” ae — 
Fire Appliance & Supply. Little Rock, Ark Mass St., ashington, 
oe by E 447 W. Garvey, Monterey Seaboard Div., P. O. Box 472, Metuchen 
. Southwest Div., Walnut Hill Sta.. P. 0. Box 
ae an Equip., 69 Main St., San Fran 13247. Dallas 20. Tex U. S. Steel Corp. 
Western Fire Equip., 1139 St. Paul St Carnegie Bidg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
‘olo. 


D 
con & Supply Co., 108 Allyn St United States Gypsum Co. 
Arteraft Electric “Supply Co 208 W. 4th St 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. United World Films, Inc. 


Wilmington, Dela . 
Westinghouse’ Electric Supply Co., 95 Brookline BRANCH OFFICES: 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
Ave.. Boston, Mass, 2322 W. Third St.. Los Angeles, Calif BRANCH OFFICES: 
Salomon, Paul R., 2741 Grand River, Detroit 1330 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga 4 5 
Mich. 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 6610 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
wSitinneapotta: Minn Supply, 521 8S. 10th St 2211 Woodward, Detroit. Mich a ae s.. ee ions on. Ss. 
‘ 5308 sas City, 287 echwooc r tlanta, Ga. 
— Specialty Co., 20 Prince St Newark 7 ARs Bin Bensas City 5. mM 


542 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
x P 105 East 106th St.. New York 29, N. Y. 
Westinghouse El s 528 Fe ; 415 Madison Ave., > . ae SON ‘ 
Newark, N. J. ee 1423 E. McMillan, Cincinnati, Ohio 5023 N. E. Sandy Blvd., Portland 13, Ore. 
megert-Fewen. Inc., 294 Broadway, Albany 1888 S. W. Sixth Ave., Portland, Ore sot 


27 Bryan St., Dallas 1, Tex 
saanilins 7616 City Line Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
Brooklyn Electric, 379 13th St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 4. . » : 
war Electric Co., 473 Ellictot St., Buffalo 6810 Hines Blvd., Dallas, Tex Universal Match Corp. 


Wehle ‘Electric Co., Inc., 213 Baldwin St SISTRIGETONS: ee eee es, Bea Se 


Elmira, N. Y. Located in principal cities. 
Graybar Electric Supply Co., 21 Bridge Plaza BRANCH OFFICES: 
m _ Long Island City, N. Y * 5 2659 Lane Park Rd., Birmingham, Ala. 
——e — Co., Inc, 57 Barclay St., United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. 1383 Indian School Rd, Phoenix, Ariz. 
7 isy St ; 
Graybar Electric Co., 115 W. MeMicken, Cin- 103 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 3305 Wilshire ‘Blvd... fey Calif. 
cinnati, Ohio ae! A 735 Bank of America Bidg., San Diego, 
-——~ we Electric Supply, 6225 St. Clair, Cleve- ; 355 Market St., San Francisco, Calif 
Ohio United States Rubber Co. 2155 Blake St., Denver, Colo 
Reputiic Supply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. . 459 Jones Hill Rd., West Haven, Conn 
Bethlehem, Supply €o., Tulsa, Okla 1230 Ave. of the Americas, 2700 Middle River Dr., Fort Lauderdale 
estern re Equip. Co., Portland, Ore - “ - - ’ 
— Electric Co., 910 Cherry, Philadelphia New York 20, N. Y. he Lage ee ve 
Graybar Electric Co., 900 Ridge, Pittsburgh, Pa BRANCH OFFICES: 5 Lincoln Rd., Miami Beach, Fla. 
Houston Oil Field Material Co.. Houston, Tex 1140 N. 22nd Ave., Phoenix, Ariz : Magnolia Ave. Orlando, Fla 
General re! Co., 207 N. Milwaukee Soto and E. 46th Sts., Los Angeles, Calif -A Western Bidg., Tampa, Fla : 
is. 5901 Telegraph Rd., Los Angeles, Calif 317 Buckhead Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga 
Supply Co 705 Edgewood 102 North Brand Blvd., Glendale (Los Angeles), 3553 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago, tll 
Washington, D. C Calif 325 Bankers Trust Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind 
6025 Third St., San Francisco, Calif 1211 62nd St., Des Moines, Iowa 
, 4800 Colorado Blvd., Denver, Colo P. O Box 874, Wichita, Kans. : 
Union Industrial Equip. Corp. 909 Haines St., Jacksonville, Fla = .. ben ge 1 oe gh ry Ky 
* . e 999 Lee St., 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga 25 aronne St., New rieans “a 
20 Davis Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 4135 S. Pulaski Rds, Chicago, Til. 2510 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md 
1325, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ml 148 State St., Boston, Mass 
2 . ’. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind 10 Sherburne Ave., Worcester Mass 
Union Wire Rope Corp. : 1930 Easton Blvd., Des Moines, Iowa 14300 W. McNichols Rd., Detroit, Mich 


900 8. Jefferso Parkway, New Orleans, 710 W. Patterson Ave., Flint, Mich 
Sub. of Armco Steel Corp. ee : 33 Lakeview Dr., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich 


La 
21st and Manchester Ave., 500 N. North Point Ré., Baltimore, Ma 905 National Bank Bidg., Jackson, | Mich 
. 00 Route 128, Dedham (Boston), Mass . , paporie " 
Kansas City 26, Mo. 132 Birnie Ave., Springfield, Mass ” 2150 Randolph Ave., St. Paul. Minn 
BRANCH OFFICES: 2121 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich ioe yg ae ~~ City, Mo 
67 z y } 70% ve, & #uis, Mo 
1627 First Ave., S., Birmingham 3, Ala ae Leame Ave. H.W, Geané Revide, Mich 1365 S. 40th St., Lincoln, Neb 
903 Del Paso Bivd., N. Sacramento 15, Calif om Second Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn 3 Parkway East, Las Vegas, Nev 
2 Santa Fe Dr., Denver 23, Colo 16th & Swift Aves., North Kansas City, Mo aot Fee Lo "tL jot ile). Albe wy 
606 Fields ” ‘Jecksonvilie 1. Fis 305 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo 1 Lorna zane (Loudonville ibany 
7 7 b« N St., Omah Neb 170 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y 
1445 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 22, Tl b= ; ane, Ne 516 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
2200 Front St., Ashland, Ky 37 Ru s St., Belleville (Newark), N. J 516 Fifth Ave ‘Ol ow - 3 
1539 Julia St., Corner of Freret St., New 3: » Buffalo, N. ¥ 7 Ph — anc nase ge el et 
Orleans 12, La. Hudson St., New York, N. Y¥ 1212 Granite Bldg.. Rochester 
701 Main St., 8. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn 3330 Monroe Rd., Charlotte, N.C 123 Maple Rd., Syracuse N. ¥ 
900 S. W. Sth St., Oklahoma City 4, Okla 214 W. Ruby Ave., Gastonia, N.C 4 Tarrytown Rd . White Plair 
1637 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland 9, Ore 710 Scott ., High Point, N. ¢. 127 Malette St., Chapel | ° 
238 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 6, Pa 206 Northern Pacific Ave., Fargo, N. D 2134 W. Morehead St., te 
845 Mumford St., Pittsburgh 30, Pa 9 Overwood Rd., Akron, Ohio 4555 Montgomery Rd yrWwou incinnatl, 
147 Howell St., Dallas, Tex 4921 Para Dr., Cincinnati, Ohio Ohio 
3229 Navigation Blvd., Houston 3, Tex 7208 Le Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 3597 Lee Rd., Cleveland, Obi 
Industrial Spur, Odessa, Tex 2! Oklahoma City, Okla 402 12th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
., Tulsa, Okla. 3800 Riverside Dr., Dayton, Ohio 
N. . 10th Ave., Portland, Ore 2507 Georgetown Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
United Floor Machine Co. Fifth hy Sts., Philadelphia, Pa ages Ana Arbor Dr., Norman. Okla 
: : r taham St., McKees Rocks (Pitts- 1233 N. W. 12th Ave., Portland, Ore 
7715 S. Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. Pa. 1405 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Berks County Trust Bidg., Reading, Pa. 508-509 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
623 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 224 Dorie Ave., Cranston, R. I 
U. S$. Borax & Chemical Corp. 1480 N. Thomas St., Memphis, Tenn. 1142 Cullasaga Circle, Columbus, S. C 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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-Barker, Inc., P. O. Box 2059, Green- 


ville, 8. C. 
Miller-Meteor Sales Co., 2079 York Ave., Mem- 
phis 4, Tenn. 


1388 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
526 Dyer St Dallas, Texas 

304 Sinclair Bidg., Fort Worth Texas 
915 Woodrew, Houston, Texas 

559 Thorain Bivd., San Antonio, Texas 
95 Connecticut St., Seattle, Wash. 

161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 
1413 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Up-Right Scaffolds 
1013 Pardee St., Berkeley 10, Calif. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
4656 Collis Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
306 Enterprise Bidg., 829 15th St., 
Colo 


68 Peachtree St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

6677 _N. Northwest Highway, Chicago, Il. 

99 Highland Ave., Somerville, (Boston), Mass. 
1016 Baltimore Bidg., Rm. 322 Kansas City. 
Mo 

100 Huyler St., Teterboro, N. J. 

720 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

606 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

1400 Chestnut St.. Km. 714, Philadelphia, Pa. 

530 6th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 

616 Jefferson Tower Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


Denver, 


® ¢ 101 Jones Bidg., Seattle, Wash 
124 Main St., Toronto, Ont., Can 
, 
’ —V¥— 
Veovenm Can’Ge, .. .. .s«s>.cepbs sees 73 
19 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, WM. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
Foran, James P., P. O. Box 74607, Oakwood 
Sta Las Angeles 4, Calif 
Carson, Sam J., 378 LaFayette St., Denver 18, 
Colo 
Bleiweiss, Jack, 1905 Calais Dr., Miami Beach 
41, Fila 
Davis, F. A.. & Sons, Inc., 119 8S. Howard 8t., 
Baltimore 1 i 
Johnson, H. A., C¢ 155 N. Beacon S8t., Boston 
5, Mass 
King Coffee, Inc., 2777 Edsel Ford Expressway, 
Detroit 8, Mich 
MceGarvey-Atwood Coffee Co., Inc., 1129 Currie 
Ave Minneapo! 3, Minn 
Nichols, Rollin W., 5838 Charlotte Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo 
Perell, Leo., 951 Grand St., Brooklyn 11, 
ny. 2 
Cahn, A. L., & Sons, Inc., 902 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y¥. 
Muller, Bert W., Rm. 1436, Land Title Bidg., 
Broad & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 10, Pa. 
3719 Seguin Dr., Dallas 20, 


Brobst, Robt. G., 


Tex 
Restaurant & Store Equip. Co., 136 8. W. 
Temple St Salt Lake City, Utah 
25 


Green-Todd Co., Inc 125 4th Ave., North, 
Seattle 9, Wash 

Russell Food Equip., Ltd., 871 Homer S8t., 
Vancouver 3, B. ¢ Can. 

Williams Restaurant Supply, Ltd., 278 Rupert 
St Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 

Cody’s Limited, 93-95 Prince William 8t., St. 
John, New Page 7 wick, Can 

Brown, H Lid., 1564 Queen S8St., East, 


Toronto 8 ys Can 


Vanfaire Co. 
595 E. Colorado Bivd., Pasadena, Calif. 


Vari-Products Company 
2450 South Prairie, Chicago 16, Ill. 


Vestal, Inc. ...... 
4963 Manchester Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


- —w— 
Wagner Sign Service, Inc. ............. 275 
216-226 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
e - 
Wasco Products, Inc. 
7 Bay State Rd., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
i815 Holmes St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Wasco Chemical (Canada), Ltd., 19 Hafis Rd., 
Toronto, Ont., Can 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
Snowden-Walters Co., Inc., 209 8S. 19th St., 
Box 669, Birmingham, Ala 
Beach Building Specialties, 1040 E. Camelback 
Rd., Phoenix, Ariz 
Lilly, Alfred E., & Associates, 1029 Larkin, 
San Francisco, Calif 
Murr, E. P., 2542 W. 28th Ave., Denver, Colo. 


Acousti Engineering Co., 101 Copeland S8t., Box 
2147, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Perkerson, Jerry G., P. O. Box 186, Northside 
Sta., Atlanta, Ga. 
Schweig, = A., & Co., 1325 Belmont Ave., 
Wikelund, H. N., & Co. 1409 42nd St., Box 
Straus, E. H., Co., us ‘Delaware Ave., Lexing- 


ton, Ky. 
Ryan, Joseph, 6435 Memphis, New Orleans, La. 
Abbott Schlain Co., 15115 Charlevoix Ave., 


Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

ioe. sam V., 129 E. Victoria St., Duluth, 
Carlin Co., 117 Helfenstein, Webster Groves, 
Madden, James A., P. O. Box 1522, Billings, 
Fnginecring Prod. Co,, 3252 Farnam, Omaha, 
Gummien Service Co., 221 W. Colorado 8t., 


Las Vegas, Nevada 
Builders es a Service, P. O. Box 2098, 


Santa Fe, 

Hargreaves, a & Co, 155 E. 42nd &t., 
New Yo 17, N. 

Devine, Robert, 41 Bennett Village Terr., 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 

Ross, R. G., & Co., Inc, P. O. Box 1491, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Construction Supplies, Inc., P. O. Box 243, 


Far 

DuBrov: Campbell, 4500 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 

Lawler, T. O., P. O. Box 5736, Columbus, Ohio 

Richardson, W. E., 304 W. 13th, Tulsa, Okla. 

Cress. W. H., Co., 201 Concord Bidg., Port- 
land, Ore 

Ward & Black, 822 Chapel Way, Pittsburgh, 
a 

Silverman, M. G., 1419 Robbins Ave., Phil- 
adelphia a 

Midwest Builders Supply, P. 0. Box 1486, 
Rapid City, 8 

Somer. T. R., 4770 Woodridge Dr., Memphis, 
enn. 

a 8. P., Perry-Brooks Bidg., Austin, 
ex. 

Associated Building Specialty, 5247 Kingsbury. 


Houston, Tex 
Holmes, Ray F., Co., 1628 Rogers Rd., Ft. 
Worth, Tex 
Volkmer & Kratz, 2501 W. Mockingbird Lane. 
Dallas, Tex 


Hunt & Sheid, 2212 E. Yandell Bivd., El 
Paso, Tex. 

Steel & Engineering Prod., P. O. Box 3626, El 
Paso. Tex. 

ae. Jack, P. O. Box 1334, Salt Lake City, 
Jtah 

Messersmith, John K., Co., P. O. Box 371, 
Richmond, Va 

Dewar Co., 129 First Ave., West, Seattle, 

1403 York Ave., Spokane, 


ash. 
Montelius, R. L., 

Wash. 

Pullen, Roy €.. Co., 1410 Kapiolani Bivd., 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


Washington Prod. Co. .............+-- 255 
240 S. Fayette St., Washington C. H., Ohio 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


Safety Engr., Supply Co., 617 N. 10th 8t., 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Lynch Supply Co., 1815 8. J St., Fort Smith, 


Deckert Surgical Co., 409 8. Main S8t., Santa 
Ana, Call 

Winter Weiss Co., 2201 Blake St., Denver 5, 
Colo 

Maynard Hospital Supplies, 63 Conn. Bivd., 
East Hartford, Conn. 

Gold Crest Chem. Corp., P. O. Box 1352, Wil- 
mington, Del 

Medical Supply Co., 735 N. W. 12th Ave., 


Miami, Fla 

Hoffman, John F., Distr., 1104 Peachtree, N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Intermountain Surgical Supp., 507 Main S&t., 
Boise, Idaho 


Brown, 8. G., Fire Equip. Co., 461 Park Ave., 


Aurora, Tl. 

Midwest Fire & Safety Equip Co., 1605 Pros- 
pect, Indianapolis 3, 

Brown Fire Equip. Co., 1434 Harding Rd., Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Consolidated Fire Equip. Co., Sedan, Kans. 

Stanley Supply Co., 919 N. Ft. Thomas Ave., 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. 

Moosa Equip. Co., Eunice, La. 

Blanchard Associates, Ine., Winthrop, Maine 

Beth-Mont Surg. Supply Co., 6811 Wisconsin 
Ave., Chery Chase 15, Md. 

American Fire Baxte, Co., 717 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mas 
& J Resucitator Co., 3900 Grandy Ave., 
" Detroit 7, Mich 

Kelco Supply a 311 E. Mth St., Min- 
neapolis 4, Mini 

Shumate Hosp. Serv. & Supply, 1701 Cherry, 
Kansas City, 0. 

Superior Coach Sales, Missoula, Mon 

Anderson Fire Equip. Co., 2421 a St., 
no. Rents, 1490 Kast 2nd, Reno, 

Reno Rents, 

Gold Crest Safety Fauip. Co., P. o. “Fox 155, 
Dunnellen, N. 

Keefe & Keefe, Inc., 874 Lexington Ave., New 
York 21, N. ¥ 

Winchester Surgical be oad Co., 119 E. Seventh 


St., Charlotte 1, N 
Hintz ones Equip. Co., 1114 Front St., Fargo, 


Lyon’ : physician Supply Co., 32 Fifth Ave., 
Youngstown 3, Ohio 
Patton Equip. Sales, 5934 N. W. 39th St, 


Bargent-Sowell, Inc., 1211 E. Jefferson, Grand 
Prairie 
ly Center, 357 8. Second, East, 
. Utah 


Atlantic Supply Co., Box 231, Suffolk, Va. 
Shaw Supply Co., Inc., 1115 Fourth Ave., 


Fyr-Fyter Sales & Service, 516 E. Mifflin 8t., 
Madison, Wis. 

Hosp. Amb. & Oxygen on. 1012 18th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. 


Dominion Mfgs., Ltd., 109 Niagara &t.. 
Can. 


Toronto, Ont., 
Watchemoket Opticel Co., Inc. ....... . 7 
232 W. Exchange St., Providence 3, R. i 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


Located in principal cities. 


Watts Regulator Co. 
10 Embankment St., Lawrence, Mass. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Veenschoten, W. E., 2115 8th Ave., So., Bir- 
mingham, 
Bigelow, C. 8., "& Associates, 5420 E. Washing - 
ton Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
. F. M., 924 Regal Rd., Berkeley, San 
Empire Saies Agency, 1527 17th St., Denver, 
“ Assoc., 3917 Du Pont Circle, 
& Assoc., 2925 W. Hillsboro 
. Atlanta, 





Thomas, B. 
Seceearilie 
— B. A., 

, Tampa, a. 
clay. ‘Dick, 313 Techwood Dr., N. W 
Mike Mercury Co., Inc., 4828 S. Western Ave., 
Begien, J. M., & Assoc., 1347 N. Pennsylvania, 
Ostrander-MeDonald Co., 3939 E. 14th St., Des 
° wa 
Ebeling, D. E., Co., P. O. Box 703, New 
Orleans, % 
Dale, John, Assoc., Inc., 118 Cypress St., Brook- 
Detroit, 








Gua. Wak. 1045 Wayburn Ave., 
sweeney, R. H., Co., 200-204 11th Ave., 8., 
contin FA, Co. 614 W. 26th St., 

Lisbiz T. H., Co., 8024 Rosalie Ave., Hanley 


Industrial Ct., St. Louis, Mo. 
Lefier Engineering Sales, P. O. Box 1142, Bill- 


Kansas 


ings, Mont. 
Brandes, age Associates, 5 Vermont Ave., 


inghamton, 
Kelly, J. G., Inc., 40-05 Crescent St., L. 1 


City, N. ¥. 
> A., Co., 121 E. Third St., Charlotte, 


2% Assoc, Rm. 713, 307 E. 
rth SB; — Ohio 
A. Jr., Rm. 314, 7016 Buclid Ave., 
wg 


"Guts 
Anderson « Co., 1335 Northwest Northrop, 
Portland, 

Vernon Bier Assoc., Inc., 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Luley, R. Co., 2961 W. Liberty Ave., Rm. 

210, Pittsburgh, ra 
FitwzGe: a tere Cole Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
318 Westlake Ave., North, 


902 W. Lycoming 


“Teck & Co., 
Bentzien, Richard, 6033 W. Blue Mound Rd., 
Milwaukee, W 
Rassbach, R. v. “7706 14th St., N. W., Wash- 


‘H., Associates, P St. Lawrence 


Bivd., Montreal, Que., 
. w ‘uid 245 Gerrard &t., 


E., Toronto, Ont.. 

Donaldson, a om Lid.. fois W. Broadway, Van- 
couver, B. 

Hawaii, > Keach, - "©. Box 2215, Honolulu, 


Hawai. 
Burk, William D., P. O. Box 1618, Anchorage, 
Alaska 


Waverly Petroleum Products Co. 
1724 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Wear Proof Mat Co. 
2156 W. Fulton St., Chicago, Il. 


Welsh Mfg. Co. 
9 Magnolia St., Providence 9, R. |. 


West Bend Equip. Corp. 
P. O. Box 2470, West Bend, Wis. 


Disinfecting Div 
42-16 West St., canning Sa’ N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Allied Fyaderts 2700 23rd North, St. Peters- Oklahoma City 12, Okla. 
urge a Roneys, Inc., P. O. Box 7435, Portland, Ore. 
Air Movement Engineering Co., 4935 E. 10th Safety First Supply Co., 425 Magee, Pitts- tis’ W. Adame.” Phoeni — i 
Ct., Hialeah, burgh 19, Pa. 850 “ae? St.. Fresno. Calif. 
Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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si30- 16 East 37th St., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
1490 66th St., Oakland 8, Calif 
331 “‘T’’ St., Sacramento, Calif 
2431 Second Ave., San Diego, 
246 South Ist St., San Jose, 
135 N. Hunter St., Stockton, 
3563 Walnut St., Denver 5, Colo. 
49 Pearl St., Rm. 516, Hartford, Conn 
1248 Zonolite Rd., N.E., Atlanta 6, Ga 
4742-64 8. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 32, Ill 
1535 Central Ave., Suite B, Indianapolis 2, Ind. 
505 Fifth Ave., Des Moines 9. Iowa 
1226 Montegut St., New Orleans 17, La 
1109 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 23, Md 
49 Fawcett St., Cambridge, Boston. Mass 
11201 Manning Ave., Detroit 34, Mich 
6 , St. Paul 4, Minn 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 
a Louis 3, Mo 
. 15th St., Rm. 423, Omaha 2, Neb. 
2 Virginia St., Reno, Nev 
68-70 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 
, Albuquerque, N. M 
x 304, Albany 1, N. Y. 
1432-40 Niagara St., Buffalo 13. N. ¥ 
82 St. Paul St., Rochester, Y 


2828 Vine St., Cincinnati, 
3140-50 Berea Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
15 N. Ellison St., Oklahoma City 3, Okla 
1N Tulsa, Okla 

. Portland 5, Ore 
49th and Grays Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa 
901 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 
25 N. Duke St., York, Pa. 
49 Westminster St., Providence, R. I 
137 E. Calhoun St., Memphis, Tenn 
5416 Par: Ave., Dallas 9, Tex 
304 Lake St.. Ft. Worth, Tex 
5725 S woriestion Bivd., 
125 Lamar St., San Antonio 6, Tex 
990 S. 6th St. W., Salt Lake City, Utah 
1700 Altamont Ave., Richmond 21, Va 
1738 Fourth Ave., So., Seattle 4, Wash 
1207 W. College, Spokane, Wash. 
1354 W. Clybourn, Milwaukee 3, Wis 
428 Fifth St., N. W. Washington 1, D. C. 


Western Lithograph Co. 
Westline Prod. Div. 
600 East 2nd St., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


2063 Mountain Bivd., Oakland 11, Calif 
1957 East 7lst St., Chicago 49, Ill. 

419 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

110 W. Madison, Kirkwood 22, Mo 

972 Broad St., Newark 2. N. J 

1010 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Noland Co., 2204 First Ave.. Birmingham, Ala. 

Noland Co., 9th & Gardner St., Gadsden, Ala 

Safety Eng. & Supply Co., 915 N. First 8t., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Fire Appliance & Safety, 1114 W. Markham, 
Little Rock, Ark 

Hawkins-Hawkins Co., Inc., 
Hwy., Berkeley, Calif. 

Mishler & Hense, 931 Buena Vista, Duarte, 
Calif. 

oe Winn Paper Co., 1037 N. Orange 

os po, Cali 

MeDon ald, f. Co., 5721 W. 96th St Los 

Angeles, Calif, 

bo L. N., Co., 5814 College St., Oakland, 


1255 Eastshore 


Bailey “Equipment Co., 3856 California St., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Brenton Equipment Co., 374 Brannan St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Refrigeration Machinery (Co., 1030 E. Ana- 
heim, Wilmington, Calif 

Safety Equipment Co., 1630 - 17th St., Denver, 


‘olo. 
Calmar Industrial Assoc., 40 George St., Bris- 


1, Conn. 
Noland Co., 929 E. Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla 
Noland Co., Meridian & Wash., Tampa, Fla 
Safety a Supply Co., 104 8. King 8t., 
La Grange, Ga. 
Aurora Fire "Protection Co., 728 4th Ave., Au- 
a H. R., Ine 
ington, Il. 


Adams-Best, 915 Worth are : oo ago, Ill. 
Capital Equip. Co., 2246 E. 73rd St., Chi- 
1 


cago, Ill. 
om Lakes Supply Corp., 1026 W. 50th 8t., 
i 
Standard. "Safety pune. Co., 232 W. Ontario 
St., Chicago, Ill 
Garvey, H. R., Inc., 354-64 Margaret, Pekin, 
Garvey, H. R., Inc., 407 Franklin St., Peoria, 
Midwest Fire & Safety Equip., 41 Pennsyl- 
vania St., Evansville, Ind. 
Carmichael Pag Co., 102 N. College Ave., 
8 
ire & Gatety Equip., 1605 Prospect 
janapolis, Inc 
ros. Paper Co., 1831 S. Main St., 
. Ind. 
lose Sette Equipment Co., 414 12th St., Des 
ines, * 
A-1 Safety i ad Co., Rt. No. 3, Box 545, 
rt L., Co., 306 E. Main St., 
ency Equip. Co., 130 W. Emerson 
8. 
. , Co., 2044 Woodward Ave., De- 
Safety Services Inc., 1903 W. Main St., Kala- 


mazoo, M 
Factory —y Co., 1036 Terrance St., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 


206 Douglas St., Bloom- 


Mars, W. P. & R. 8., Co., 322 W. Michigan 
St., Duluth, Minn 

Elvin First Aid "Bupoly, 327 2nd Ave. N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Noland Company Inc., 204 W. Fortification S8t., 
Jackson, 8. 

Reis Equipment Co., 1417 Tower Grove Ave., 
St. Louis, 0. 

Anderson Fire Equip. Co., 2421 Farnam St., 
Omaha, Neb 

New Jersey Niefety Equip., 299 Park Ave., 
East Orange, N. 

Notte Safety ‘Appliances, 308 Main 8St., East 
Orange, } 

Standard Safety Equip. Co., 597 Broadway; 
vewark, N. J. 

Adair, Robin W., Co., Avoca, N. Y. 

Gebler Supply Co., P. O. Box 739, Bingham- 
oo 3. 3. 

Operational Radar Service, 11 Broadway, New 
York Cit 


y, 
Rochester Safety _ Equip. Co., 83 Howell 8t., 
Rochester, } 
Burns Supply, Inc., 760 W. Genesee St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
7. Co., Inc., 206 S. West Street, Raleigh, 


wiskeaas & Nist ret Co., The, McKinley & 
t., Canton, 
“an: 2161 Reading Rd., Cincin- 
i 


Safety Clothing & Equip. Co., 1990 E. 69th 

St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Standard Safety Equip. Co., 855 E. 152nd 8t., 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., 3705 Oakwood 

Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 

Pendergast, Albert W., Safety Equip., 6913 
Philadelphia, = 

Somers, Fitler & Todd , 825 Fort Pitt 

Blyd., Pittsburgh, Pa 

— Co., Ine., 2026 Meeting St., Charles- 


.¢. 
Noland Co., Ine., 357 Court Ave., 
enn. 
— Fire & Safety Equip., 514 Fifth 
Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
Noland Co. Inc., Ist and Main Sts., Nashville, 


115 Polk St., 


Memphis, 


Ten 
Radelif Supply Co., Amarillo, 


ex. 
Settle Safety Supply Co., Box 9631, Dallas, 
ex 
Hughes, David L., 7002 Navigation Blvd., Hous- 
ton 


Manson, L. A., & Co., Box 6611, Howten, Tex 

Universal Safety & Fire Equip. 727 w 
Temple, Salt Lake City, Uta 

Noland Co. Inc., 604 Henry a Charlottes- 
ville, Va 

Noland Co. " Ine. , 122 8S. 8th St., Richmond, Va 

Safety 2 Supply Co., 115 Blanchard St., Seat- 


tle 
Industrial Safety Supply Co., 5518 MacCorkle 
S. E., Charleston, W. Va. 

safety Re Engr’n Co., P. O. Box 963, 
Gre Bay, 

Pagel. ‘Bafety Products, 4611 W. National Ave., 
Milwaukee, 

Noland Co., 136 "K. St. N. E., Washington, 
» €. 


IN CANADA 


Levitt-Safety Ltd., 889 Westminster Ave., Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

Levitt-Safety Ltd., 747 Vaughan Rd., Toronto, 
mtario, Canada 

Levitt-Safety Ltd., 4205 Courtrai Ave., Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada 


IN EUROPE 


Hess. Ernst, Zurcherstrasse 65, Basil, Swit- 
zerland 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Sturtevant Div. 
27 Damon St., Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


SALES OFFICES: 


2008 8th Ave., S., Birmingham, Ala 
600 St. Paul Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
410 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 
55 W. 5th Ave., 
119 Ann 8t., 
26 Cain St., } 
Mdse. Mart Plaza, In. 
. Indianapolis, Ind 
; Moines, Ia 
. Louisville, Ky 
ux Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
. Paul Pl, Baltimore, Md. 
10 High St., Boston, ass. 
5757 Trumbull Ave., Detroit, 
850 Cromwell Ave., St. Paul, 
101 W. llth St., Kansas City, Mo 
411 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
1060 Broad St., N 


, Cincinnati, O 
1365 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio 
262 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 
245 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 
9800 S. E. McBrod Ave., Portland, Ore 
3001 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
| i. Ave., Union Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, 


52 “Cant St., P. O. Box 1698, Reading, Pa. 
1608 Canton St., Dallas, Tex. 
507 Dallas Ave., Houston, Tex 
204 ly ee 


1318 4th Ave., 
538 ‘. . 
1625 K. 8t., N. W., Walldueten, Dd: C 


Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc. 
224 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Safety Engr. & Supply Co., 617 N. 10th S8t., 
Birmingham, Ala 
Safety ep, & Supply Co., P. O. Box ill, 
Mobile, 
Ace ‘Welding Equip. Co., 415 8. Seventh 
. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Aweci Supply Co., 800 8. Park Ave., Tucson, 
riz. 
Bullard, - D., Co., 6719 8. Figueroa 8t., 
> 5 Co., 2680 Bridgeway, Sausa- 
lito, Calif. 
Abern Safety Equip. Co., 2 Eld S8t., New 
Haven, Conn 
Industrial Safety Supply, 574 New Park Ave., 
fest Hartford, 
Car-Mad pectomnent Co. , 608 Palm Ave., Clear- 
water, 
Protective ‘Bquipment Inc., 634 Orleans 8t., 
Chicago, fe 
Protective Equipment Inc., 3231 25th St., Rock 
Island, Ill. 
Kinsey, E. A., Co., 1550 Stadium Dr., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 
Midwest Continent & Trans., 2027 N. Broad- 
way, Wichita, Kans. 
Schmitt, Robert L., Co., 306 E. Main S8t., 
Louisville, Ky. 
Guardian Safety Equip. Co., 3615 Capitol Hts., 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Cutter, Wood & Sanderson, 222 Third St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Strelinger, Chas. A., Box 4674, Detroit. Mich. 
Mars, W. P. & R. 8., Co., 322 W. Michigan 
St., Duluth, Minn. 
Bathke, F. H., Co., 529 N. Cleveland Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn 
Safety Ineceporated, 17% E. Sist St., Kansas 
y 0. 
" Incorporated, 2608 Olive St., St. Louis, 


Mo 

Guardian gS _Equip. Co., 400 8. Jefferson 
St., Orange, 

Eiwood Corporation, 2180 Elmwood Ave., Buffa- 
lo, } 

Syracuse Seply Co., 314 W. Fayette St., Syra- 
cuse, - 

Safety First Supply Co., P. O. Box 5155, 
Akron, Ohio 

Dayton Safety Supply Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 

Safety First Supply Co., 
Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

Midwest Continent & Transmission, 1413 W. 
Reno, Oklahoma City, Okla 

Engineering Supply Co., 
ulsa, Okla. 

Sanderson Safety Supply Co., 816 S. E. Haw- 
thorne, Portland, Ore 

Guardian Safety Equipment Co., 214 8. 45th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Safety First Supply Co., 425 Magee 8t., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

Safety Equipment Distributing Co., 832 W. 
Main St., Knoxville, Tenn 

Engineering Supply Co., 6000 Denton Dr., Dal- 
as ex 

Guardian Safety Equipment Co 
P. O. Box 13384, Houston, Tex 

Industrial Supply Co., P. O. Box 600, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

Safety & Supply Co., 115 Blanchard 8t., Se- 
attle, Wash. 

Spokane Safety Appliance Co., 219 N. Division 
3 Spokane, Wash 

Safety First Supply Co., P. O. Box 1007, 
Charleston, W 

Safety First Supply Co., 1 Garland Ave., 
Wheeling, W. 

Protective Equipment Ine 2001 W. Capitol 
Dr., Milwaukee, Wis 


South & Central America Representative 


Marshall, J. D., International, 35 E. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, Ill 


11 Longworth 8t., 


858 W. Delaware 


1124 E. Fourth S&t., 


200 Sandman, 


Whitney, L. A., Associates, Inc. 
331 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
45 Berkshire Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
575 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Wiesman Mfg. Co., Inc. 
35 South St. Clair St., Dayton 2, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


oat E. D., Co., 2680 Bridgeway, Sausalito, 

Calif 

Dickson Safety Prod., 12921 W. 
Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif 

McDonald, B. F., Co., Sist at Hoover, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Allison Machinery Co., 575 
S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Standard Safety Equip. Co., 232 W. Ontario 
St., Chicago, Ill 

Orr oe Equip. Co., 300 E. Main 8t., Louts- 
vill 

Boyer-Campbell Co., 6540 St. Antoine St., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Grand Rapids Supply Co., senenitie & Wealthy 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich 

Manufacturers Supply Co., 2851 Buchanan Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich 


Washington 


Edgewood Ave. 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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minim '™”" directory of safety equipment sources NECA 


Safety Services Inc 1903 W. Main 8t., Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 

Lakeshore Machinery & Supply Co., 400 W. 
Laketon Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 

Schulz, W. , Co., 1619 University Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

McDonald Machinery Co., 1531 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo 

American Allsafe Co., 1245 Niagara 8t., Buf- 
falo, yy 

Kinsey, E. , Co., 331 W. Fourth 8t., Cin- 
cinnati, onto 

Rodgers, C. H., Co. 3515 Werk Rd., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Lakeside Machinery Sales, Inc., 1311 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Standard Safety Equip. Co., 855 E. 152nd 8t., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Burke, Edmund, Co., 361 Phillips Ave., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Central Safety Eauip Co., 6601 Marsden 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Pagel Safety Prod. In 4611 W. National 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 


Wilder Mfg. Co., Inc. .... > 
114 Mohawk St., Port Jervis, N ag 


Wilkins Co., » : 110-111 
Cortland 1, N. Y. 


Williams Jewelry & Mfa. Co. 
10 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Willson Products Div., 
Ray-O-Vac Co. 
Reading Pa. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Safety Engineering & Supply, 617 N. 10 8t., 
Birmingham, Ala 
Safety Engineering & Supply, P. O. Box 111, 
Mobile, Ala. 
Garrett Supply Co., 2950 W. Thomas Rd., P. O. 
11038, Phoenix, Ariz 
E. D., Co 6719 S&S. Figueroa, Les 
oe. 
Bullard E. D., Co., 2680 Bridgeway, Sausalito, 


alif 

Hendrie & Bolthott ¢ 1635 17th St., Denver, 
Colo 

Industrial Safety Supply, 574 New Park Ave., 
W. Hartford, Conn 

Cameron & Barkley Co., The, 605 E. Forsyth 
st., P. O. Box 659, Jacksonville, Fia. 

Duval Welding Supply Inc., 29 8. McDuff Ave., 
Jacksonville, Fla 

Cameron_& bia _Co., The, 727 N. West ist 
Ave., P. Box 790, Miami, Fila. 

Cameron & eS Co , N. One 
Blossom Trail, P. O 27 Orlando, 

‘ ame ron & Barkley Co 

t., P. O. Box 990, Tampa, Fla. 

Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson 8t., 8. W., 
P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga 

Southeastern Safety Appliance Co., 1010 Cres- 
cent Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga 

Cameron & Barkley Co., The, 12 Water 8t., 
P. O. Box 1067, Savannah, Ga 

Morgan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, 


Ga 

Protective Equip. Inc 634 Orleans St., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Protective Equip. Inc., 3: 25th St., Rock 
Island, Ill. 

Kinsey, E Co., Ine., 1550 Stadium Dr., 
~ BR, "Ind 

Midwest Fire & Safety Equip. Co., Inc., 1605 
Prospect St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Stone, L. R., Supply Cu., 405 N. 6th 8t., 
Kansas City, Kans 

Mid-Continent Transmission and Supply Co., 
2027 N. Broadway, Wichita, Kans. 

Pittenger & Davis, Inc., 911 E. Third 8t., 
Wichita, Kans 

Kentucky Virginia Division, a Mine 
Service, P. O. Box 872, Jenkins, Ky. 

Neill-La Vielle Supply Co., 2211 South Brook 
St., Louisville, Ky 

Orr Safety Equip. Co 300 E. Main 8&t., 
Louisville, 

Western-Kentucky Division, National Mine 
Service, 132 E, Center St., Madisonville, Ky. 

Delta Fire & Safety, Inc., Scott Rd., P. O, Box 
775, Lafayette, La 

Delta Fire & Safety, Inc., 523-25 Magazine 8t., 
New Orleans, La 

Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 370, 
451 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Delta Fire & Safety, Inc., 5743 St. Vincent St., 
Shreveport, ° 

Carey Mach. & Supply Co., 3501- e Brehms 
Lane, P. O. Box 206, Baltimore, 

Halperin, A. E., Co., Inc., 75-87 % ee 
Boston, Mass. 

Cutter, Wood & Sanderson Co., 222 Third St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Lewis, Chas. C., Co., 209 Page Bivd., Spring- 
field, 8. 

Dockson, » 5285 E. Outer Dr., 
Detroit, 

Safety Service Inc., 1903 W. Main St., Kala- 


: ch. 
Service Inc., 1034 Fuller Ave., 8. E., 
Rapids, ich 

samen Welding Supply Co., 426 8. Wash- 
ington Ave., yw ne Bor 

Strelinger, Chas. A., Co., 31855 Van Dyke Ave., 
Warren, =. 

Bathke, F. Co., 529 N. Cleveland Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Contractors Supply, 620 E. 18 St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Missouri Safety Co., 304 8. 8 St., St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Sligo. Inc., 6th & O'Fallon Sts., St. Louis; Mo. 

Montana Hardware Co., 823 8 Montana 8t., 

Butte, Mon 

Valley Welders Supply Inc., 202 N. 13 S&t., 
Billings, Mont. 

Montana Hardware Co., P. O. Box 1219, Great 
Falls, Mont. 

Interstate Mach. & Supply Co., 1006 Douglas 
St., Omaha, Neb 


Syenewe Supply Co., 76 Wall St., Binghamton, 


American Alisafe Co., Inc., 1245 Niagara 8t., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wilson, W. 8., Corp., 47-50 38th St., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Seaway Division, Syracuse ap * ag Co., Curtis 
Ave. & South St., Massena, N. 

—_, W. L., Co., 165 ~2 By Newburgh, 


Intercity Division, a? Supply -_ Curry 
Rd., P. 0. Box 447, Schenectady, N. 

Syracuse Supply Co., "314-332 W. cum St., 
Syracuse, N. Y¥ 

Troy Belting & Supply Co., 6 & 8 Grand 8t., 
Troy, N. Y. 


Smith-Courtney Co, P. O ws 928, 820 
Winston 8t., Greensboro, N. q 

Smith-Courtney Co., Ist Ave. >. 3rd (St., 
Hickory, N. C 

Kinsey, E. A., Co., Ine., 331 W. Fourth 8t., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Orr Safety Supply Co., 2853 Colerain Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio = 

Safety First Supply, 3603 Shanabruch Ave., 
N. W., Canton, Ohio 

Safety First Supply, 4251 W. 35th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Kinsey, E. A., Co., 1020 W. Fifth Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dayton oe Supply Co., 11 Lengworth 8t., 
Dayton, Ohic 

Kinsey, E. a Co., Ine., 16 Washington St. 
Dayton, Ohio 

Safety First Supply Co., 858 W. Delaware Ave. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Hart Industrial Supply Co., 726 v- Grand Ave. 
Box 1925, Oklahoma City, 
ae - “a Supply Co., 1124 . “ath St., Tulsa, 


Krisman Industrial Supply, 308 E. Fourth Ave., 
P. O. Box 1319, Tulsa, Okla. 

Haseltine, J. E., & Co., 115 8. W. 2nd Ave., 
Portiand, Ore. 

Anthracite Division, National Mine Service Co., 

felles St., Forty-Fort, 

Whiteman Division, National Mine Service Co. . 
1260 Maple St., Indiana, Pa. 

Industrial Products, 2820 N. Fourth St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

bg Hd City R.R. Sales Co., Phila. Nat. Bank 

pide. , Kensington & Allegheny, Philadelphia, 


National Mine Service Co., Suite 564-Alcoa 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Safety First Supply Co., 425 Magee St., Pitts- 
bur; Pa. 

Potter, L. B., & Co., 603 W. Lackawanna Ave., 
Scranton, Pa. 


Tierney, James E., 131 Washington 8St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Cameron & Barkley Co., The, 160 Meeting St., 
P. ©. Box 906, Charleston, 8. C. 

Carolina Supply Co., 35 W. Count 8t., P. O. 
Box 1530, Greenville, 8. C. 

Genter, C. , Co., 2109-13 Broad St., Chat- 

a, Tenn. 

Clement Safety Equip., Inc., 720 8. 3rd 8t., 
P. O. Box 2586, Memphis, Tenn. 

San Antonio Mach. & Supply, Amarillo, Tex. 

Industrial Optical Ce., Inme., 1435 Calder, 
Bea » Tex. 

Plowden Supply Co., 720 Franklin St., Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

a ay Industrial Supply, 328 E. 3rd 8t., 
Box 510, Borger, Tex. 

o- Antonio Machine & Supply, Corpus Christi, 
ex. 

Southwest Equip. & Extinguisher Co., 526 
Paim Drive, Corpus Christi, Tex 

ag Supply Co., 6000 Denton Drive, 
allas, Tex. 


Mine & Smelter eo Co. 1515 llth St, 
P. O. Box 1162, 
San Antonio Mach. & Seats “‘Harlinger, Tex. 
Allied Safety Equipment, 352-62 M & M Bidg., 
Houston, Tex. 
Co., 4408 Mormingside Dr., 


Plowden Supply Co., 6300 potenti Bivd., 
P. 0. Box 1448, Houston, 

Godfrey Industrial Supply, 719 8. Cuyler, 
Pampa, Tex. 

San Antonio Mach. & Supply, 325 N. Center 8t., 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Star Corporation, P. O. Box 7, Velasco, Tex. 

San Antonio Mach. & Supply, Waco, Tex. 

Industrial Supply Co., Inc., 121-135 Social Hall 
ve., P. O. Box 600, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Paxton Co., 407 Union 8t., Norfolk, Va, 

oe-0 —- _o § Co., Tth & Bainbridge Sts., 

Jones Wuities Supply, 225 llth S&., 8S. EL, 

e, Va 

Haseltine, J. E., & Co., 510 First Ave., 8., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Safety = Supply Co., 115 Blanchard St., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Masettine. J. E., & Co., 1101 N. Division 8t.. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Bemeco Division, National Mine Service, P. O. 
Box 32, Beckley, W. Va. 
Safety First gr. Co., 1594 Jackson &t., 
Charleston 
All-State Division, National Mine Service, P. O. 
Box 1671, . W. Ve 
Division, National age Gervies, 


Mountaineer 
165 Holland Ave., Morgantown, 
iy Co., No. 1 Garland Ave., 


‘asper, 


— = Supply Co., 1216 9th Ave., 
a 4 ‘Surly co. 10206—106th 8t., Edmon- 
Safety Seve Supply Co., 25 MacLean St., Halifax. 
Safety Co., 5545 St. James St, W., 
fe Sapo a Can. 
Safety Supply Co., 199 Queen St., Ottawa, Ont., 
—— Co., P. O. Box 422, 1840 Broad 
Sask, Can. 

sates iy Co., 214 King St.. E., Toronto, 
ws oS Supply Co., 1198 Cedar Ave., Trail. 
Safety suply Co. Co., 240 E. 10th Ave., Van- 
couver, 


oo. 166 Osborne St., 8., Win- 
<r .F 


1200 Garfield Ave., S. W., Canton 6, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
530 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 
1414 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Til. 
258 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Wire Rope Corp. of America 
609 N. Second St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Wirt & Knox Mfg. Co 
23rd & York Sts., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Witt Cornice Co. 
2118 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Wolf, Harry J., Shoe Co. 
1521 N. 10th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
Rockford, Mich. 


Worklon Inc. .. 
253 West 28th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


orrell-Consolidated Laboratories 
1470 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
46 Fifth St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
8921 Dice Rd., Les Nietos, Calif. 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
1113 Statler Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
1120 Dime Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
903 Wesley Temple Bidg.. Minnearolis, Minn. 
345 Law Bidg., 1207 Grand Ave., Kansas City, 


Suite 610, Shell Bldg., 1221 Locust Bivd., St. 
Leuls, Mo. 


4723 ‘Empire State Bidg., New York, N. Y. 

500-A Dixie Terminal Bidg.. Cincinnati, Ohio 

1116-1010 Euclid Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 

218 Wilford Bidg., 33rd & Arch Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 


3409 Oaklawn, Dallas, Tex. 

659 Skinner Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 

997 Decarie Bivd., Ville St. Laurent, Montreal, 
Que., Canada 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Located in principal cities. 


Zenith Radio Corp. , 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please mention National Safety News when contacting any of these organizations. 
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classified safety products index 


LOMO 1 MT 


a 


Abrasives 
American Abrasive Metals Co 
_— N., Ine 


Flintkote Co. 

Frost Paint 4 4,% 

Rochester Saf > Reuip. Co., Inc 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co 


Abrasive Floor Plate, Steel 


Alan Wood Steel C 
American Abrasive. Metals Co. 
Reliance Steel P 


Absorbent, Oil and Grease 


Canfield Oil Co. 
Diversey — 
Dri-Rite 
Eagle-I’ icher Co 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Flor- Dry 
Industrial Prod. : 
° ne. 


Oil-Dri Corp. of America 

Scientific Industrial Supply Co 
-Dri Corp. 

Waverly Petroleum Prod. Co 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corp 


Accident Prevention Service 


American Optical Co. 

Loss Control Associates 
Porto-Clinie Instruments, Inc 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co 
Universal Match Corp 


Acid ny oa Utensils 


Dunn Product. 

Fisher Selentifie Co. 

General Scientific Equip. Co 
Karel First Aid Supply Co 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Plax Corp. 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., I 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Scientific Industrial Supply C 


Adhesive Plaster 


Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Inc 
Karel First Aid Supply Co 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 

Medical Supply Co. 

Miracle Adhesives Corp 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co 


Air Blast Valves 


Ligen, F. aos — Co., 
ac-U-Mation Div 
Senn First Suppls ‘Co 
on 8 A., 
Div. of Scovill Mfg. Co., Inc 


Air Compressors 


DeVilbiss Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co 

Karel First Aid Supply Co 
McDonald, B. F 

Powers Regulator. c ™ 
Safety First Supply Co 


Air Ejectors 
Ligeett, F. J., Machine Co., 
ac-U-Mation Div 
Mine Safety cme; Co. 


of Scovill Mte Co., Inc 
Swartwout Co. 


Air Filters 


Allied Witan Co 
Coppus Engineering Corp 
Day Co., The 
DeVilbiss Co. 
Engineering Corp. of America 
McDonald, B. F., 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 
Schrader’s, A., Son, 

Div. of Scovill Mfg. Co.. Inc 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 
Willson Products Div. 


Air Pollution Control 


Buffalo Forge Co 

Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Inc 
Day Co., The 

Engineering Corp. of America 
Oxy-Catalyst, Ine. 

Pangborn Corp. 

Taller & Cooper, Inc. 


Alarms, Air Raid 


DuKane Corp. 

Faleon Alarm Co., Inc. 

Federal Sign and Signal Corp 
The Gamewell Co. 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co Ine 
Safety First Supply Co. 


Alarms, Carbon Monoxide 


McDonald, B. F., Co. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 
Taller & Cooper, Inc. 


Alarms, Combustible Gas 


Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Inc 
Johnson-Williams, Inc 


McDonald, B. Co. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co. 

Taller & Cooper, Inc. 


Alarms, Fire 


American District Telegraph Co 
Edwards Co., + 

Faleon Alarm Co., 

Federal Sign and ‘siesal Corp 


Interstate Precision Products Corp 
Kidde, Walter, & Co., Inc 
Notifier Corp. 
Pyrotronics, 
Div. of Baker Industries, Inc 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
ockwood Sprinkler =. 


Safety First Supply C 
Standard Alarm & Signal Co 


Alarms, Intrusion 


American District Telegraph Co 
Kidde, Walter, & Co., In 


Alarms, Smoke 


American District Telegraph Co 
Cardox Corp. 
Kidde, Le & Co., Ine 
Pyrotroni 

Div. of E Baker Industries 


Alarms, Static 
Hewson Co., Ine. 


Alarms, Truck, Back-Up 
Bullard, E. D., Co. 


Ambulance Auxiliary 
Karel First Aid Supply Co 


Anemometers 


General Scientific Equip. Co 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 

Safety First Supply Co. 
Willson Products Div. 


Anti-Fogging Compounds for Goggles 


Acme Protection Equip. Co 
American Optical Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Carhoff Co. 

Fisher Scientific Co. 

General Scientific Equip. Co 
Industrial Prod. Co. 

Karel First Aid Supply Co 
Kimball sone Prod. Co. 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 

Milburn wy 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. 2 - 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co, sn 
Safety Clothing & Equip. 

Safety First Supply Co. 

Silicone Paper Co. of America, Inc 
United States Safety Service Co 
Wilkins Co., Inc. 

Willson Products Div. 


Anti-Fogging Cloth for Glasses, 
Windshields (Anti-Fogging 
Compounds) 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
E. D., Co. 


Hygiene Research ane 

Industrial 

Kimball Safety “Prod. Co 
nsclean, 

New Jersey Sstety Equip. Co 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 

Safety First Supply Co. 

Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 


Antiseptics 


Bullard, E. D., 

Davis Rtas _ 7 Co., In 
Dolge, C. Co. 

Halperin, A. E., Co., Inc 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc 
Karel First Aid Supply Co 

Kip, Ine 

MeDonald, B. F., Co. 

Medical Supply Co. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 
Pac-Kit Co. 

Rochester Safety Boule. Co., Inc 
Safety First Sup; pply 

Searjeant Metal products, Inc 
Sindar Corp. 

West Chemical Products, Inc 


Aprons 


Adair, Robbin W. x 
Advance Glove Mfg. Co. 
Aljay Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Allied Glove Corp 
American Optical Co. 
Associated Bag & Apron Co 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 
Brossard, Lester L., 
Buhrke, R. H., Co. 
Charleston’ Rubber Co 
Chicago . ad Shield Co 
Dunn 

Erell Mfg "Co 


locate Advertisements, see Advertisers’ Index. 


Fisher Scientifie Co. 
Holcomb Safety Garment Co 
industriel Gloves Co. 
Industrial Prod. Co. 
Karel First Aid Supply Co 
Kennedy-Ingalls, Inc 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co 
B. F., Co. 


Mine Safety Appliances Co 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Olympic Glove Co., Inc. 

Plasco Safety Prod. Co. 
Plastimayd Prod. Corp. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Racine Glove Co., Inc. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Sawyer-Tower, Inc. 

Scientific Industrial Supply Co 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 
Seco Safety Products Co. 
Singer Glove Mfg. Co. 

Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc 
Standard Glove Co 

Standard Safety Equipment Ce 
Surety Rubber Co. 

United States. Rubber Co. 
United States Safety Service Co 
West Chemical Products, Inc 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, In 


Arresters, Flame 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Protectoseal Co. 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., In« 


Ash Trays, Industrial 


Industrial Prod. Co. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co. 

Safety Floor Prod 

Standard Industrial Products Company 


Athlete’s Foot Retardant 
Dameron Enterprises, Inc. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc 

irst Aid Supply Co 
Cc 


ee Chemical Co. 


Rochester Safety Equip. Co., In 
Sani-Mist, Inc. 
Sindar Corp. 

jest Chemical Products, Inc 


Audiometer 


Ambeo, Inc. 

Beltone Hearing Aid Co 
Karel First Aid Supply Co 
Maico Electronics, Inc. 


Audiometric Testing Room 


Industrial Acoustics Co., Inc 
Maico Electronics, Inc. 
Rysdon Products Co., 

Noise Control Div. 


Automobile Safety Belts 
(Belts, Safety) 


Bullard, E. D., Co. 

General Scientific Equip Co 
Industrial Prod. Co 

MeDonald, B. F., Co 

Miller Equip. Co., Inc. 
Rochester Safety Equip. C« Inc 
Rose Mfg. Co 

Safety First Supply Co 

United States Rubber Co 


Awards, Prize 


Award Incentives, Inc 
Falcon Alarm Co., Inc 
Hamilton Watch Co. 

Hornik, Frederick 

House of Williams 

Metal Arts Co., Inc. 

Perma Plaque Corp. 
Vari-Products Company 
Williams Jewelry & Mfg. Co 


Badges and Buttons 


Award Incentives, Inc 
Hornik, Frederick 

House of Williams 

National Safety Council 

New Jersey Safety Equip Ce 
Ready Made Sign Co., Inc 
Sohl Company 

Tedcar Products Co. 
Williams Jewelry & Mfg. Co 


Bags, Linemen’s Glove 


Bashlin, W. M., b 
Bubrke, R. H., Co 
Charleston Rubber Co 
Davis meoreres Equip. Co 
Dorsey, 

Gebhardt, ¥~ L., Co. 
Industrial Gloves Co. 
Industrial Prod. Co 
Mathias Klein & _ 
McDonald, B. F., 
Miller Equip. Co., 
Olympic Glove Co., 
Plastimayd Prod. Corp 
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hester Safety Equip Co., Ine 
Salisbury, W. H., & Co 

n« me mgg F Industrial + Co 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc 
Standard Glove Co 

Surety Rubber Co 


Bags, Linemen’s Sleeve 


tashlin, W. , Co 
Bubrke, BR. H., Co 
Charleston Rubber Co 
Dorsey, John E., Co 
: dustrial Gloves ng 

dustrial Prod. 
M Donald, B. r. Co 
Miller Equip. Co., Inc 
’lastimayd Prod. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Salisbury, W. H., & Co 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co 
Standard Glove Co 
Surety Rubber Co 


Bags, Linemen’s Tool 


Bashlin, W. me o 

Bubrke, R. H., 

Davis bee Eaquiy ». Co., Ine. 
Industrial Prod. Co 

Mathias Klein & Sons 

McDonald, B. F., Co 

Miller Equip. Co., Inc 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety First Supply Co 

Salisbury, H., & Co 
Sawyer-Tower, Inc 

Scientific | ay ng Supply Co. 
Standard Glove C 


Bandages, First Aid 


Sullard, E. D., Co 

Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Ine. 
General Bandages, Inc 

Halperin, A. E., Co., Ine 

Karel First Aid Supply Co 

Kip, Ine 

McDonald, B. + Co 

Medical Supply 

Mine yin _. Co 
Pac-Kit 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety First Supply C 

Searjeant Metal Products, Ine. 


Barricades, Traffic 
Traffic Equip. Corp 


Barrel Lifters 


American Hoist & Derrick Co 
Industrial Prod. Co 
Montgomery & Co., Ine 

Morse Mfg. Co., Ine 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety First Supply Co 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 
West Bend Equip. Corp 


Barrel and Drum Movers 


General Scientific Equip. Co. 
Industrial Prod. Co. 

Morse Mfg. Co., Inc 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety First Supply Co 

Scientific Industria! Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Ine 
West Bend Equip. Corp 

Witt Cornice C 


Barrel Stands 


General Sadontite Equip Co 
Industrial P 

Morse Mfg. Co. . a 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety First Supply Co 

Scientific Industrial Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Ince 
West Bend Equip. Corp 


Botteries 


Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Exide Industrial Div 
Gould-National Batteries, Nicad Div., Inc. 
McDonald, B. F., C 
National Carbon Co 
Nickel Cadmium Battery Corp. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
United States Rubber Co 
Willson Products Div 


Belt Dressing 
Canfield Ol Co 


Belt Shock Absorbers 


Miller Equip. Co., Inc 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 

K aoe Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Rose } Co 

Safety Hirst Supply Co 


Belts, Linemen’‘s 


Bashlin, W. M., Co 

Davis Emergency Equip. Co., 
General Scientific Equip. Co 
Industrial Safety Belt Co 
Mathias Klein r ae 
McDonald, B. +o 

Miller Equip. te, » 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 


woo oom |i lessified safety product index 


New Jersey Safety Equip. 
Pulmosan Safety 


Standard Glov 


Belts, Safety 
w 


» Co 


Co. 
, Automotive 


.”, Co. 
Equip. Co., Ine. 
Equip. Co. 
‘0. 
Belt Co. 
Sons 


liances Co. 
Equip. Co., I 
Supply Co. 


Equipment Co 


Beryllium Non Sparking Tools 
Boyer- Sad | &. 
Ingersoll-Rand 
MeDonald, B. y Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
pochenee Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 


Rose 
Scientific “Industrial Supply Co. 
Bins, Towel 


New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 


Blankets, Fireproofed 
oon Sn ues. Co. 


Central ‘ety Equip. 

is Mfg. y 
— Bmergeney Equip. Co., Ine 
Dunn Prod 


ucts 
Frommeit Industries 
Fyrepe . Ine. 
General wa m Equip. Co 
Halperin, A. E., Co., Inc 
Holcomb Safety ‘Garment Co 
poet Gloves Co 
industrial Prod. Co. 
Rarel, Fist Aid Supply Co 
Kennedy- lis, Inc 
Kimball ety Prod. Co. 
McDonald, F., Co. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
New Jersey Safety 
Safety _ c on ’ 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Safety Clothing & ~ Co 
Safety yaad, Supply 
Sawyer-Tow 
Scientific Tndustrial Supply Co. 
Seco Safety Product 
Singer oun love bo. “Co. 
Stand ard 


m1 ‘ t Co 
Wheeler’ Pretentive Apparel, Ine. 


Blankets, Linemen’s Plastic 
Plastimayd Prod. Corp. 


Blankets, Linemen’s Rubber 
Dunn Products 
Goodall Rubber o., 
McDonald, B. F., 
Rochester Safety auip, Co., Ine. 
Safety First wt, &C 
Soltseury. WW & Co. 
Sawyer-Tower, 
Scientific Tadasteial — ly Co. 
Snyder, M. L., & Son 
Standard Glove Co 
Surety Rubber Co. 


Blankets, Wool Safety 











Safety 
Protective , Ine. 
Blast Furnace Equipment 
Bailey, William M. Co. 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co. 
Blockers, Mine Car 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Safety First Supply Co. 





ety oo. 
Equip. Co 
Bafety Baul. Co . Inc 


“Machinery Corp. 


United States Pilotimen Machinery Corp. 
Blowers, Ventilating 
Buffalo Co. 


Corp 


Coppus Bngineering 
Day Co., 
debonaia BF Go. 


1 . Ine. 
Tnited States Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
Electrie Corp. 
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Bottle Carrier 
paw Geet Co. 
General Scientific. Equip. Co. 
Kennedy- ls, Ine. 


Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety First Supply Co. 


Bottle Crushers 
Laduby (Flur-o-lock) Co., Inc. 


Breathing Apparatus, Air Supplied 
Acme Protection Equip. Co. 

Bullard, E. D., Co. 

Davis Emergency meet Co., Ine 

fibre-Metal Prod. 


Scientific Co. 

Karel First Aid id Supply Co. 
McDonald, B. 
Mine Safety np pliances Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Scott Aviation Corp. 
Buckets, Elevator 

Link-Belt Co. 


Buckets, Hoisting 





‘Corp 
Witt Cornice Co. 


Buckets, Rubber 


Dunn Products 

Fisher Selentific Co. 

General Scientific Equip. Co. 
McDona F., Co. 


New Jersey Safety Equip 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., ‘ites 
Safety First Supply Co 

Snyder, M. L., Son, Ine 


Bulletin Boards 
a Campbell Co. 
rt, A. & Son, Inc 


Elliott Service Co., Ine. 
General Scientific Equip Co 
Industrial Prod. Co. 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 
me Safety ‘Appliances Co 
New Jersey Appliances Co 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Ready Made Sign Co., Inc 
Rochester Safety Equip Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co 
Searjeants Metal Products, Inc 
Secd Safety Products Co 
Sohl Company 
Standard Glove Co. 

dard Safety Equipment Co 


Burn Ointments, Sprays 
Bullard, E. D., Co. 
Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Ine 
General ~~ Equip. Co 
Halperin, A. Co., Ine. 
Interstate Precision Products Corp 
— bay 
A wh Chemca Corp 
MeDonald, 
Medical Supply 
Mine gn Appliances Co 
Pac-Kit 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine 
Safety First Supply Co. 


Burners, Gas 


Coppus Engineering Corp 
Fisher Scientific Co. 











Cc 


Cabinets, Towel 


Karel First Aid Supply Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Scott Paper Co 

West Chemical Products, Inc 


Cable Clamps 
American — Y? ames Co 
thlehem 8 


ck. roducts 
Newco Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Cable Clamps—Secling Grips 
Pyle-National Co. 


Cable Connector 


Fibre-Metal Prod. 
ackson Products 
Pyle-National Co. 


Cable Cutters 
Montgomery & Co., Inc. 


Cable Pullers 


Petersen Engineering Co., Inc 
Cable Tester 


Hewson Co., Inc. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 


Cable Wire 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Macwhyte Co, 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Corp. 


Cans, Safety 


Continental Can Co. 

Eagle Mfg. Co. 

Fisher Scientific Co. 

General Scientific Equip. Co. 

Justrite Mfg. Co. 

McDonald, F., Co, 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 

Protectoseal Co. 

Pulmosan Safety Equip. Gor I 
ne 


pply 
Scientific Tndasttiat Sole Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 
— Safety Products Co. 
er, & Son, Inc. 
Wit itt Cornice Co. 


Canvas, Fireproofed 


Advance Glove Mfg. Co. 
Aljay Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Associated Bag & Apron Co 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 
Dunn Product: 
Frommelt Industries 
General Scientific Equip. Co. 
Holcomb Safety Garment Co. 
Industrial Prod. Co. 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co. 
MeDonald, B. F., Co. 
Midwest Glove Co., Inc. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp. 
Racine Glove Co., Inc. 

ester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc. 
Seco Safety Products Co. 
Singer Glove Mfg. Co. 
Smith, A., & Son, Inc. 
Standard Glove Co. 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc 


Caps for Women 


Advance Glove Mfg. Co. 
Associated Bag & Apron Co. 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 
General Eo wt Equip. Co 
Industrial P 

Kennedy- Ingalls, Tie. 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 
Milburn Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 
Standard Glove Co. 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 
Thompson Cap 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc 


Car Door Opener 


General Scientific Equip. Co 
Industrial Prod. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. = 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co. 


Car, Hopper Closer 


General Scientific Equip. Co. 
Industrial Prod. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Safety First Supply ¢ 


Car Spotters 
Link-Belt Co. 


Carboy Drainer 


Fisher Scientific 

eral Selontific Equip. Co. 
Industrial Prod. Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 


Carboys, Plastic 


Fisher Scientific Co. 

General Scientific Equip. Co. 
Karel First Aid Supply Co 
= = Safety Equip. Co 
Pulmessn Safety Equip. Corp 


Carboy Tilter 


Fisher Scientific Co. 

General Scientific Equip. Co. 
Industria! Prod. Co. 

Morse Mfg. Co., Inc. 

New Sense Safety Equip. Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. "Con. 
Rochester Safety Bquip. Co., Inc. 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. 
Standard Safety Equipment Co. 
West Bend Equip. Corp. 


Carboy Truck 


Fisher Scientific Co. 

General Scientifie Equip. Co. 
Industrial Prod. Co. 

Morse Mfg. Co., Ine. 

New Jersey Safety Equip, Co. 


West Bend Equip. Corp. 


To locate Advertisements, see Advertisers’ Index. 
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Carriers, Drum and Barrel 


Continental Can ( 

General Scientific wuulp Co. 
Industrial Prod. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 
Merrill Brothers, Inc 

Morse Mfg. Co., Inc. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Plax Corp 

Pulmosan ‘Safety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc. 
West Bend Equip. Corp 


Carriers, Food 
Dixie Cup Div. American Can Co 
Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
Vacuum Can Co. 


Carriers for Cylinders 
ieher pretentite Co. 
Kare rst Aid Supply Co 
a Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Safety First Supply Co. 


Carton Openers 
Flash Mfg. Co. 


Cases, Spectacle, Goggle & Sun Glasses 
Opticase Co. 


Chain 


Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 
Link-Belt Co. 

Taylor, 8. G., Chain Co., Ine. 


Chain, Coil 


American Chain Div., 

American Chain & Cable Co., Inc 
Canton Mfg. 
Columbus McKinnon Ohain Corp. 
Taylor, 8. G., Chain Co., Inc 


Chain, Spark Resisting 
Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Taylor, 8. G., Chain Co., Ine 


Chains, Magnet 
American Chain Div., 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp 
Taylor, 8. G., Chain Co., Inc 


Chains, Sling 
American Chain Div., 

American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
Columbus McKinnon Chain © orp. 
Taylor, 8. G., Chain Co., Inc. 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Div 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


Chairs, Safety Boatswain 


Bashlin, W. M., 

Buhrke, R. H., Co. 
MeDonald, B. F., Co. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Safety First Supply Co. 


Chisel Grip 


General Scientific Equip. Co 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Rochester ayets Equip. Co., Ine 
Rose Mfg. 

Safety First ‘Supply Co 
Standard Glove Co 

Standard Safety Equipment Co. 
Tameo, Inc. 

Tool & Mfg. Co., Inc 


Chocks, Wheel 
Aldon Company 
Calumet Steel Castings Corp. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., "Ine. 
Clamps 
Custanite Corp. 
,. Inc. 


Renfroe, J. C., & Sons, Inc 


Clamps, Rail 
Industrial Prod. Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip Co 
Prairie State Prod. 
Safety First supply < 
Standard Safety Edcipment Co. 
Clamps, Sockets and Eyebolts 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Clamps, Wire Rope 


American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
American Hoist & rrick Co. 
Bashlin, 

Broderick & Beceem Rope Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Newco Mfg. Co., Inc. 

New Jersey Safety Bouts. Co. 
Clamps, Wood 

Charleston Rubber Co. 


Cleaning Compounds or Solvents 


American Optical Co 
Associated Just Distributors, Ine. 
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emi (iin Classified safety product 


Brulin & Co., Inc 

Curran Corp. 

Dameron Enterprises, Inc 
Daubert Chemical Co. 
Diversey Co 

DuPont, ET. de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Fine en Inc 

Finnell System, Inc. 
Flor-Dry Co. 

Hillyard Che ry Co 
Houghton, E. ». & Co 
Huntington SIME Ag Inc 
Johnson, 8. C., & Son, Inc 
Legge, Walter G., Cu., Inc 
Magnus Chemica! Co., Inc 
Masury-Young Co 

Miracle Adhesives Corp 
Moore, John B., Corp 
Multi-Clean Prod., Inc 
National Disinfectant Co 
Oakite Products, Inc 
Packwood, G. H., Mfg. Co. 
Penetone Co. 

Practical Mfg. Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co 
Sugar Beet Prod. Co 

Tect, Inc. 

Turco Products, Inc 

West Chemical Products, Inc. 
Worrell-Consolidated Laboratories 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp 


Cleaning Machines, Floor 


Brulin & Co., Inc 

Clarke Sanding Machine Co 
Diversey Corp. 

Doyle Vacuum Cleaner Co 
Finnell System, Inc 
Handling Devices Co., Inc 
Hillyard Chemical Co 

Holt Mfg. Co. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc 
Johnson, 8. C., & Son, Inc 
Kent Co., Inc. 

Masury- You Co. 

Moore, John B., Corp 
Multi-Clean Prod., Inc 
West Chemical Products, Inc 
Worrell-Consolidated Laboratories 


Cleaning Tissues, Goggle 


American Optical Co 
Boyer-Campbell Cx 

Carhoff Co. 

Dow Corning Corp 

Fisher Scientific Co 

Industrial Prod. Co 

Karel First Aid Supply Co 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co 
Lensclean, Inc. 

McDonald, B. F., Co 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co 

Silicone Paper Co. of America, Inc 
Standard Glove Co 

Standard Safety Equipment Co. 
United States Safety Service Co 
Wilkins Co., Inc 


Climbers for Linemen 


McDonald, B. F., Co 

Miller Equip. Co., Inc 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co 
Standard Glove Co 


Cloth, Asbestos 


Raybe«tos-Manhattan, Inc 


Cloth, Coated, Safety 


Advance Glove Mfg. Co 
Aljay Mfg. Co., Inc 
Associaved Bag & Apron Co 
Boyer-Campbell Co 
Frommelt Industries 
Fyrepel Prod. Inc 
Holcomb Safety Garment Co 
Industrial Gloves Co 
Jomac, Ine. 
Kimball Safety a Co 

cDona 
Minnesota’ Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Racine Glove Co., Ine. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Safety First Supply Co 
Sawyer-Tewer, 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc 


Clothing, Acid Resistant 


Adair, Robbin W., Co 

Advance Glove Mfg. Co 

American Alisafe Co., Inc 
American Optical Co 
Chem-Wear, Inc. 

Dunn Products 

Fisher Scientific Co 

Fyrepel Prod. Inc 

General Selentifc Resip Co 
Goodall Rubber C 

Industrial Gloves © 0 

Industrial Prod. Co 

a of Industrial Launderers 
J 

Karel First Aid Supply Co 
Kennedy-Ingalls, Inc 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co 
McDonald, B. F., Co 
Midwest Glove Co., Ine 


rn Co. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 
Olympic Glove Co., Ine 
Plasco Safety Prod. Co 
Pulmosan Safety . Corp. 
Racine Glove Co., Inc 


Record Industria! C 
Batery a ately ai, Co. a 
Safety First Su w oo 
Sawyer-Tower, Inc. 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co. 
— Safety Products Co. 





Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc. 
Standard Glove Co. 

Standard Safety Equipment Co. 
Union Industrial Equip. Corp. 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc. 
Worklon, 


American Allsafe Co., Ine. 
American tical Co. 
Royer-Campbell Co. 

Dunn Products 

Frommelt Industries 
Fyrepel Prod. Inc. 
Soneees “Safety Gar Equip. Co. 
I 


Co. 
Institute of Industrial Launderers 


Kennedy-Ingalls, 
= el imball Safety Prod + a os 


ag by 
vay ‘Glove Gs. Ine. 
ilburn Co. 











fine Safety Appliances Co. 
ew Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Olympic Glove Co., 

Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 


Clothing & Equip. Co. 
Safety First = 





Standard Safety Equipment Co. 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc. 


Clothing, Industrial 
Adair, Robbin W., Co. 
Advatice L. Mig. Co 
Aljay Mfg. Co., Inc. 
pon tay Allsafe Co., Inc 
American Optical Co. 
Beer rt vr. oe Co 

Charterion Rubber’ Co. 

2 E., Co. 

i Prod. Inc. 

General Selentific uate. Co. 

Goodall Rubbe: 

Holcomb Safety a Co. 

ndustrial Gloves Co. 

industrial Prod. Co. 

Institute of Industrial Launderers 

Kennedy - In 

imball 8 

‘Donald 

idwest Glove Co. 














filburn 
my Safety Appliances Co. 
Jersey Safety one Co. 
ne. 








Stenderd Safety Equipment Co. 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc. 
Worklon, Inc. 


} Co 
“Baul, Co. ae. 
& Equip 
Co. 
, & Co. 
Supply Co. 
"Ine. 


Clothing, Plastic 


Plastimayd Prod. Corp. 


Clothing, Protective 
Adair, Robbin W., Co. 
Advance Glove Mfg. Co. 
Aljay Mfg. Co., Ine. ital A ries Corp. 
American Optical Co. 
Boyer-Campbell Co. Connecting Link 
Dorsey, John E., Co. 


Dunn Products Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp. 





See directory of Safety Equipment Sources for addresses. 
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Connectors, Electrical 


Ericson Mfg. Co. 
Pyle-National Co. 


Connectors, Wire Rope 
Maewhyte Co. 


Containers, — Liquid 


MeDowell ite, Mfg. 


New Jersey Satety ‘Equip. Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 


= 
it Co. 
Spencer Turbine Co. 
United States Rubber Co 


Cords, Electric 
Ericson Mfg. Co. 


Cords, Extension 
Ericson Mfg. Co. 


Cots 
wnat Mfg. Co. 
Co., Ine. 
General Scientific Equip. Co 


i aay Appliances Co 
ety Equip 
Batety “First Supply Co 
Scientific Industrial Supply © 
Searjeant Metal Products, In 
Standard Glove Co. 
Washington Prod. Co 


Cots, Finger 
Mfg. Co 
» Inc 


Co. 
Co. 

L., Co 
panto. Co., 


Eaut Co 
Co., Inc. 


¢ 
Co. 
Co. 
Supply Co 


Equip. Corp 

Equip. Co., Ine 

& Equip. Co 
Co. 


Ine. 
» & Son, Ine. 
Cc 


0. 
Apparel, Inc 


Safety Equip. Co.. Inc 
Co. 


Co. 
Equip. Co. 
Co., Inc 
Co. 


& Equip. Co. 
Co. 


Div. 


Cover Lifter 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 


Covers, Machine, Plastic 
Plastimayd Prod. Corp. 


Covers, Self-Closing 


I Co. 
Rochester — Equip. Co., Inc. 
Witt Cornice 


Crane, Safety Warning Device 


Dillon, W. C., & Inc 
Electro-Alarm Safety Devices 
Falcon Alarm Co., Inc. 


id, B. F., Co. 
Safety First Supply Co. 


TransWall Costed “Prod. 


pever Cemobell Co. 

Dunn Produc! 
Frommelt Industries 
Fyrepel Prod. Inc. 
General Scientific Equip. Co. 
Holeomb Safety Garment Co. 
Industrial Gloves Co 
Industrial Prod. 


Kimball Safety Prod. Co. 
McDona Co. 

New Jersey Safety Equip Co 
Olympic Glove Co.. Inc. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Racine Glove Co., Ine. 

Rochester aetety Equip. Ge.» Inc 
Safety Clothing 4 Equip. Co. 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Sawyer-Tower, 

Scientific Industrial Supply Co 
Seco Saf Products Co. 

Stendard Glove Co. 

Standard Safety Equipment Co. 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc. 


Curtains, Welder’s 


Advance Glove Mfg. Co. 
Allied Glove Corp. 
American Allsafe Co., Inc. 
American Optical Co. 
Associated Bag & Apron Co 


p Co. 

a Safety Equip. Co. 
Sotton Goods Mfg. Co. 

Dunn Products 

Frommelt is a 

Fyrepel Prod. 

General Selentifie Equip. a 0. 

jafety G 


Industrial Gloves Co. 
Industrial Prod. Co. 
Ken -Ingalls, Inc. 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co. 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Olympie Glove Co., Inc. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Racine Glove 
Rochester Safety ‘Equip. Ce. Ine. 
Safety Gotias & eau p. Co 
Safety First Su 
Sawyer-Tower, 
Seanteons Metal "Products, Ine. 
Saf roducts Co. 
, A., & Son, Inc. 


Standard Safety Equipment Co 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc 


Cutters, Wire Rope 
Montgomery & Co., Inc. 





Degreasers—Parts 


Associated Just Distribuiors, Inc 
Brulin & Co., Ine. 

Curran Corp. 

aay Chemical Co., Inc. 


Moore n orp. 
National Disinfectant Co. 
» Mfg. Co. 
Teet, Ine. 


Deodorizing Appliances 
Associated Just Soeetes. Inc. 
Huntington Labo ries, Ine. 
Karel First Aid Supply ‘Co. 
Oxy-Catalyst, Inc 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
West Chemical Products, Inc. 


Detectors, Carbon Monoxide 
Bacharach Industrial Instrument Co 
Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Inc. 
MeDonald, B. F., Co. 

Medical Supply Co. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Safety First Suppl 4 Co. 

Taller & Cooper, 

United States Safety Service Co 


Detectors, Fire 
Ameriean District Telegraph Co. 


Notifier Corp. 

Pyrotronics, 

Div. of Baker Industries, Inc 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co. 


Detectors, Gas 
Bacharach Industrial Instrument Co 
Bullard, E. D., Co. 
Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Inc 
7 “eee Ine. 


McDonald, B. F., Co. 

Mine Safety App liance: 

New Jersey Safety Eaulp” “Co. 
Taller & Cooper, Inc. 


Detectors, Radiation 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
McDonald, : F., Co. 

New Jersey 8 afety Equip. Co. 
Union Industrial Equip. Corp 


locate Advertisements, see Advertisers’ Index. 
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Detectors, Smoke 


American District Telegraph Co. 
Kidde, bs a & Co., Ine. 
MeDonald, 
Mine Bete ‘Appliances Co 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Pyrene-C-O-Two Div., 

Fyr-Fyter Co. 
Pyrotronics 

Div. of Waker Industries, Inc. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 


Detectors, Static 
Hewson Co., Inc. 


Directory of Codes, Standards, References 
Loss Control Associates 


Disinfectants and Deodorants 


Associated west Distributors, Inc 
Brulin & Co., Ine. 
Dameron Enterprises, Ine. 


"e.. Inc. 

Hillyard ‘cheatin Co. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
McDonald, B. F., 
National Disinfectant Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Penetone Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co 
Sindar Corp. 
Sugar Beet Prod. Co. 
West Chemical Products, Inc 
Worrell-Consolidated Laboratories 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 
“4 c 2 s 

D r Fr 
Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Inc. 
General Scientific Equip. Co. 
Halperin, A. E., Co., Inc 
Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 





Dispensers, Foot Spray 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 
ax Corp. 
Sani- Mist, Inc. 


Dispensers, Protective Ointments 
Chemical Corp. 
Dameron Enterprises, Inc. 
Hygiene Research Inc. 
Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
McDonald, » Co. 
Packwood. G. H.. Mfg. Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Vanfaire, Co. 
Vestal, Inc. 
West Chemical Products, Inc. 


Dockboards 


Magline Inc. 

Magnesium Co. of America 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc, 


Dock Shelter 
Frommelt Industries 


Doors, Fire and Service 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 


Doors, Fire Resistant 


Rysdon Products Co., 
Noise Control Div. 


Doors, Panic Device 


Rysdon Products Co., 
Noise Control Div. 


Drill Table, Safety 
Modern Machine Tool Co 
Montgomery & Co., Inc. 


Drinking Cups, Paper 
Continental Can Co. 
Dixie Cup Div., American Can Co. 
Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
Medical Supply Co. 
Pac-Kit 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Scientific — Supply Co 
Scott Pape 
United States “Envelope Co 


Drinking Fountains 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co. 

Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Taylor, Halsey W., Co. 


Drinking Fountains, Portable 


Haws Drinking Faucet Co. 

Karel wise pt Supply Co. 
MeDonald, +» Co. 

Pulmosan tt. Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Safety First Supply Co. 


Driver Training Materials 
Keystone View Co. 


National Safety Council 
Porto-Clinic Instruments, Inc. 
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Drum Fittings 


New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Protectoseal Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 


Drum Movers 
American Hoist 3 Derrick Co. 


. In 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine 
West Bend Equip. Corp 
Witt Cornice Co. 


Drum Openers 


Industrial Prod. Co 

Merrill Brothers, Inc 

Morse Mfg. Co., Inc. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 


Drum Valve 


Central Safety Equip Co 
Morse Mfg. .. Inc 

Protectoseal Co. 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 


Dryers, Electric, Safety Equipment 


Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
Engineering Corp. of America 
Nobles Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


Dryers, Face and Hand Electric 


Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
General Scientific Equip. Co. 
Huntington Laboratories, Ine 


Dryers, Fire Hose 
Circul-Air Corp 


Dumpers, R. R. Car 
Link-Belt Co. 


Dust Arresters 


Associated Just Distributors, Inc. 
Day Co., 

Hillyard Chemical Co. 

New Jersey wt, _ quip. Co. 
Northern Blower 

Pangborn Corp 

Ruemelin Mfg. Co 

Schmieg Industries 


Dust Collectors 


Craftools, Inc. 

Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Ine. 

Day Co., The 

Northern Blower Co 

Pangborn Corp 

Rochester Safety Bante Co., Ine. 
Schmieg Industr 

United States - Machinery Corp 


Dust Control Systems 


Craftools, ey 

Day Co., 

Institute of Industria! Launderers 
Northern Blower Co 

Pangborn Corp 

Schmieg Industries 

United States Hoffman sere Corp 
West Chemical Products, Ine 


Dust Counter 


McDonald, B. F., Co 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 
Safety First Supply Co 


Dust Hoods 


American Optical Co. 

Chicago Eye Shield Co. 

Craftools, 5 

Day Co., The 

Engineerin, Cu. NG America 

—- rod. 
ennedy-Ingalls, 4 

Kimball ~ ‘at Prod Co 

McDonald, 

Mine Betety A ae Co. 

New Jersey Safety Gontio Co. 

Plastimayd Prod. 

Pulmosan Safety Faulp Corp 

Safety First Su %o. 

Sawyer-Tower, “y 

Schmieg Industries 

Standard Glove Co 

Standard Safety Equipment Co. 

Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc. 

Willson Products Div. 


Dust Suction Equipment 

Engineering Corp. of America 
Dusters, Rock 

McDonald, B. Co. 

Mine Safety hedhetes Co 
Dyna-Switch 

Dillon, W. C., & Co., Ine. 


Ear Stopples 


Fients Products Co., Ine. 
General Scientific Equip Co., 
Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
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Mateo Electronics, Ine. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Pu ba D. 
Rocheste . Co., Ine. 
Safety Clothing as . Co, 


Safety First 8 
Searjeant Metal Products, Ine. 


Saf Co. 
Surgical Mechanics! Research, Inc. 
Electrode Holders 


Buhrke, R. H., Co. 

Fibre-Metal Prod. Co. 

General mo Equip. Co. 
sos ~ a 

Rochester Safety ‘Bauip. Co., Ine. 





Electronic Indicating Ground 


Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Ine. 
Hewson Co., Inc. 


Elevating Table 
Hamilten Tool Co. 
Montgomery & Co., Ine. 
West Bend Equip. Corp. 


Elevator, Personnel, Demountable 
Hawkeye Products Corp. 
Emblems, Safety 


Award Incentives, Inc. 





pany 
Tedcar Products Co. 
Williams Jewelry & Mfg. Co. 


Emergency Lighting 
American Optical Co. 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 


Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Exide Industrial Div. 
Emareo Corp. 
1 Scientific Be. .&. 

Gould-National Batte 

iead Div., Inc. 
Karel First Aid S ply Co. 
McDonald, B. F., 
Mine Safety Apestqases jances Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Nickel Cadmium Battery Corp. 
Prairie State P. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety my ns & Bon 
= ~~ 


Deer Lite Mite Co. 


Enclosures, Machine, Sound Reducing 
Rysdon Products Co., 
Noise Control Div. 
Exhaust Purifier 


Monsanto Chemica! Co. 
National Mine Service Co. 
Oxy-Catalyst, Ine. 


Explosion-Proof Switches 


New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Pyle-National Co. 
Explosives Carrier 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 
Mine Safety ‘Appliances Co. 
Eye Shades, Non-Flammable 
Chicago Eye Shield Co. 
Gene a Equip. Co. 
Glendale Optical 
Kimball sone Prod. 
McDonald, B. cs. 





Mon ery & Ga. 

New Jersey Safety ‘Baul. Co. 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Safety First Supply Co. 


Eye Shields 


Industrial Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 


Optical Co. 
Lomb Optical Co. 
D., Co. 


Shield Co. 


Co. 








Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 


Apparel, Inc. 


American Machine & Metals, Inc., 
DeBothezat Fans Div. 

Beers Eagitesting Cor 

DeVilbiss : : 

Corp. of America 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 


Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 


Fans, Ventilating 


American Machine & Metals, Inc., 
Fans Div. 








McDonald, B. F., Co. 
Sohl Company 


Films or prebertroe Safety 
Lenteh Bot Shoe Co. 
Modern Picture Service, Inc. 
National Safety 
Whitney, L. A., Associates, Inc. 
Filters, Air Device 


DeVilbiss Go OO 


Engineering Corp. of America 





Mine Safety Appliances Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Schrader’s, A., Son, 

Div. of Scovill Mfg. Co., Inc 
Willson Products Div 


Fire Doors 


Fyr-Fyter Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine 


Fire Extinguishers 


American LaFrance Corp 
Ansul Chemical Co. 
Boyer-Campbell Co 
Buffalo Fire > en Corp 
Dietz, R. 
Elkhart Brass Mig Co., Ine 
Fisher Scientific & 0. 
Fyr-Fyter Co. 
General Fire Extinguisher Corp 
sreesstte Precision Products Corp 

Kidde, Walter & Co., Inc 
Leeder Mfg. Co., Inc 
M-M-A, Ine. 
National Foam System, Inc 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Pyrene-C-O-Two Div 

Fyr-Fyter Co. 
—— Laboratories, Ln« 

ed Comet, Ine. 

ase Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Reekwood Sprinkler Co. 
Safety First Prod. Corp 
Safety First Supply Co 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 
Seco Safety Products Co 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc 
Stop-Fire, Inc. 


Fire Extinguisher Recharges 
and Equipment 


American LaFrance Corp 
Ansul Chemical Co. 
Boyer-Chemical Co. 
Buffalo Fire Appliance Corp 
Elkhart Brass Mfg. Co., Inc 
Fyr-Fyter Co. 
General Fire Extinguisher Corp 
Kidde, Walter, & Co., Inc 
Leeder Mfg. Co., Inc 
National Foam System, Inc 
Pulmosan — Equip. Corp 
Pyrene-C- a Div 
Fyr-Fyte 
pe ya Taboratories, Inc. 
Red Com 
hochouterr: ‘Gerety Boutp Co., Ine 
Safety First Supply Cx 
Scientific Industrial Bupols Co 
Seco Safety Products Co 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc 
Stop-Fire, Ine. 


Fire Extinguisher Seals 


Fyr-Fyter Co. 

General Fire Extinguisher Corp 
Red Comet, I 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Seco Safety Products Co 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc 


Fire Extinguishing Foam 


American LaFrance Corp 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 
Buffalo Fire Appliance Corp 
Central Safety Equip. Co. 
Fyr-Fyter Co. 
General Fire Extinguisher Corp 
Grinnell Co. 
National Foam System, Inc 
Pulmosan Safety a Corp 
Pyrene-C-O-Two Div. 

Fyr-Fyter Co. 
Randolph , Ine 
Red Comet, Ine. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co 
Snyder, M. L., & Son 


Fire Extinguishing Systems 
American LaFrance Corp 
Ansul Chemical Co. 
Buffalo Fire Appliance Corp 
Cardox Corp. 
Central Acromatio Sprinkler Co 
Engineering Corp. of America 
Fyr-Fyter Co. 
General Fire Extinguisher Corp 
Grinnell Co. 
Kidde, Walter, & Co., Inc 
National — ee. Inc 
Pyrene-C-O-Two Div., 

Fyr- Pyter Co. 

Randolph Laboratories, Inc 
Red Comet, Ine. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Ine 


Fire Foam Generators 


American LaFrance Corp 
Buffalo Fire Appliance Corp 
Cardox Corp. 

Fyr-Fyter Co 

National Foam System, Inc 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Ine 


Fire Hose 


American LaFrance Corp 
Buffalo Fire Appliance Corp 
Fyr-Fyter Co. 

General Fire Extinguisher Corp 
Goodall Rubber Co. 


Mine Safety Appliances Co 
National Foam amen, Ine 
Pyrene-C-O- 

Fyr-Fyter © 3°. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Seco Safety Products Co. 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc 
United States Rubber Co 
Wirt & Knox Mfg. Co. 


Fire Hose Reels 


American LaFrance Corp. 
Buffalo Fire Appliance Corp 
Central Safety Equip. Co 
Elkhart Brass Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Fyr-Fyter Co. 

General Fire Extinguisher Corp 
Kidde, Walter, & Co., Inc. 
National Foam System, Inc 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Safety First Supply Co. 

Seco Safety Products Co. 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc. 
Wirt & Knox Mfg. Co. 


Lodd Al : 


Fire s, 
Duo-Safety Ladder Corp. 


Fire Ladders, Wood 


Duo-Safety Ladder Corp. 





Fire Nozzles 
American LaFrance Corp. 
Buffalo Fire y Hauip.'c Corp 
Central Safety Equip. Co. 
Elkhart Brass Mfg. Cc., Inc. 
Fyr-Fyter Co. 
General Fire Extinguisher Corp 
National Foam System, Inc 
Pyrene-C-O-Two Div., 

Fyr-Fyter Co. 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Tne 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Seco Safety Products Co. 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc 
Wirt & Knox Mfg. Co. 


Fire Pumps 
American LaFrance Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine 


Fire Sirens 
American LaFrance Corp. 
Edwards Co., Inc. 
Federal Sign and Signal Corp 
General Fire Extinguisher Corp 
Notifier Corp. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co. 


Fire Trucks 
American LaFrance Corp. 
Ansul Chemical Co. 
Cardox Corp. 
Engineering Corp of America 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 
National Foam System, Inc 
Seco Safety Products Co. 


First Aid Cabinets 
Boyer-Campbell -- ~ 
Bullard, E. D., 
Davis eee Equip. Co., Ine 
Fisher Scientific Co. 
General Scientific Equip. Co 
Halperin, A. E., Co., Inc 
paar Prod. Co. 

Karel First Aid Supply Co 

Kip, Ine. 
McDonald, B. F.. Ce. 
Medical Supply € 
Mine Safety _ A Co 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 


First Aid Kits 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 
Bullard, E. D., Co. 
Davis Emergency ponte Co., Ine 
Fisher Scientific 
General Scientific Eauip Co 
Halperin, A. E., Co., Ine 
Industrial Prod. Co. 
Karel First ne Suppls Co 
McDonald, 
Medical LAY '\ 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Pac-Kit Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Ine 


First Aid We 
Bullard, E. D., 
Davis cis. Co., Ine 
Fisher Scientific Co. 
General Scientific Equip. Co 
Halperin, A. E., Co., Inc 
Industrial Prod. Co 
Karel First Aid Supply Co 


Kip, Ine. 

McDonald, a. 7 

Medical Supply Gor 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Pac-Kit Co. 

Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc. 


locate Advertisements, see Advertisers’ Index. 
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First Aid Room Equipment 


Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Inc 
General Scientific Equip. Co 
Halperin, A. E., Co., Inc 

Karel First Aid Supply Co 
McDonald, B. F., Co 

Medical Supply Co 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Safety First Supply Co 


First Aid Trainer 
Loss Control Associates 


Flags, Danger 
Canisteo Sign Mfg. Co., Inc 
Davis Emergency Equip. Co 
Dietz, R. E., Co 
Fyrepel Prod. Inc 
Industrial Prod. Co 
McDonald, B. F., Co 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Plastimayd Prod. Corp. 
Prairie State Prod. Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Ready Made Sign Co., Inc 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 
Sohl Company 
Stonehouse Signs, Inc. 
Tedear Products Co. 
Vari-Products Co. 


Flags, Safety 
Award Incentives, Inc. 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 
Canisteo Sign Mfg. Co 
Dietz, RB. E., Co 
Fyrepe!l Prod. Inc 
Industrial Prod. Co. 
McDonald, B. F., Co, 
National Safety Council 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Plastimayd Prod. Corp 
Prairie State Prod. Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Ready Made Sign Co., Inc 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 
Sohl Company 
Tedear Products Co. 
Traffic Equip. Corp 


Flame Retardant for Fabrics 


DuPont, E. I., de Nemours & Co., Ine 
Flamort Chemical Co 

Frommelt Industries 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co 


Flame Retardant for Fibre Board 
Flamort Chemical Co. 


Flame Retardant for Wood 


Flamort Chemical Co 


Flashlight Batteries 


McDonald, B. F., Co 

National Carbon Co. 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co. 

Willson Products Div. 


Flashlights 


Hornik, Frederick 

Justrite Mfg. Co 

Karel First Aid Supply Co 
McDonald, B. F., Co 

National Carbon Co. 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety First Supply Co. 

Willson Products Div. 


Flashlights, Permissible 


Justrite Mfg. Co 

McDonald, B. F., Co 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 
National Carbon Co. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co. 

Willson Products Div. 


Floodlights, Emergency 
American Optical Co. 
McDonald, B. F., Co 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Pyle-National Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc 
Swivelier Co., Inc 


Floor Cleaning Machines, E‘ectric 
Advance Floor Machine Co 
Brulin & Co., Ine 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Hillyard Chemical Co. 

Holt Mfg. Co. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc 
Johnson, 8. C., & Son, Inc 
Kent Co., Ine. 

Masury-Young Co. 

Multi-Clean Prod., Inc. 

Nobles pngenoceing & Mfg. Co 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co. 
United Floor Machine Co. 

West Chemical Products, In 
Worrell-Consolidated Laboratories 
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Floor Cleaning Machines, Electric, 
Explosion Proof 
Hild Floor Machine Co., Inc. 


Floer Coating, Conductive, Non-Slip 


Associated Just Distributors, Inc. 
Brulin & Co., Ine 
Custanite Corp. 
Diversey Corp 
Eagle-Picher Co 
Hild Floor Machine Co., Ine. 
Hillyard Chemica! Co. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc 
Legge, Walter G., Co., Ine. 
wieate Adhesives Corp. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Venetone Co 
Reliance Steel Prod. Co 
sere ay A analy Equip. Co., Ine. 
Vestal, 
West Chemical Products, Ine. 
Worrell-Consolidated Laboratories 


Floor Finishing Compounds 


Associated Just Distributors, Inc. 
Brulin & Co., Inc 

Dolge, C. B., Co 

DuPont, E. L., de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Hild Floor Machine Co., Ine. 
Hillyard Chemical Co 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Johnson, 8. C., & Son, Ine 
Legge, Walter G., Co., Inc 
Masury-Young Co 

Multi-Clean Prod., Inc 

National Disinfectant Co 
Penetone Co 

Vestal, Ine. 

West Chemical Products, Ine 
Worrell-Consolidated I waboratories 


Floor Plate, Abrasive 


Alan Wood Steel Co 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Globe Company 

Reliance Steel Prod. Co 


Floor Plate, Steel 


Alan Wood Steel Co 

Globe Co. 

Inland Steel Co 

a eg Metal Grating Corp. 
. 8. Steel Corp 


Flooring Materials, Safety 


Alan Wood Steel Co 

American Abrasive Metals Co. 
rabrook, A. N., Inc 

Daubert Chemical Corp 

Flintkote Co. 

Globe Co. 

Joslin, Herbert A., Co 

Legge, Walter G., Co., Inc 

Masury-Young Co 

McDonald, B. F., Co 

Miracle . Corp 

Moor, D. -. Co 

Permamix ‘Dir 

Reliance Steel Prod. Co 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 

United States Rubber Co. 

Vestal, 


Fluorescent Tube Changers 
Pattern Products Co. 


Fluorescent Tube Disposal 


Laduby (Flur-o-Lock) Co., Ine. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 


Fluorescent Lamp Locks 
Laduby (Flur-o-Lock) Co., Inc. 


Fog Guns 
Brulin & Co., Inc 
Diversey Corp. 
Fyr-Fyter Co. 


Fog-Nozzle 
Buffalo Fire Appliance Corp. 
Cardox Corp. 
Central Safety Equip. Co 
Fyr-Fyter Co 
Pyrene-C-O-Two Div., 

Fyr-Fyter Co 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Seco Safety Products Co. 
Wirt & Knox Mfg. Co 


Foot Mats, Disinfecting 
Brabrook, A. N., 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc 
McDonald, B. F., Co 
Moor, D. W , Co 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc 
United States Rubber Co. 


Foot Mats, Skin-Toughening 
McDonald, B. F., Co 
Onox, Ine, 


Fume Collectors 
Northern Blower Co 
Ruemelin Mfg. Co 


Fumigants 
Dow Chemical Co 
Monsanto Chemica! Co. 
West Chemical Products, Inc. 


Fungicides 


Doilge, C. B., Co. 

Dow Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories, Ine 
Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
Monsanto ae Co. 
Sani-Mist, Ine 





Safety First Supply Co. 


G 


Gage wn 


Dockson 
ay Giticat Co., Inc. 

ew Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
ob Scientific Corp. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Selistrom Mfg. Co. 


Gastester 


Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Inc. 
Johnson- Williams, Ine. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


Germicides 


American Optical 
Associated Just Disteibucors, Ine. 
Brulin & Co., 
Dameron Entsepeioes, Ine. 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
Monsanto Chemical 

ite Products, Inc 
West ‘Chemical Products, Ine. 
Willson ucts Div. 
Worrell-C lidated L 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 








Glass, Safety 


American Industrial Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Bausch & Lomb oon cal Co. 

Boyer- ys SS 

Chicago Eye 8 | Co. 

Genera! Sclentine Deas Co. 

Glendale Optica Ine. 

Holcomb Safety pe, Co. 

Kimball Safety Prod. Co 

Meibens! ld, B. F., 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety First Supply Co 
Scientific Industriat Supply Co. 
Sellstrom Mfg. Co. 

Standard Glove Co. 

United States Safety Service Co. 
Welsh Mfg 

Willson Products Div. 


Glass, Welding Plates and Lenses 


American ree A Safety Equip. Co., Inc 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 
Chicago Eye Shield Co. 
Doekson Corp. 
Eastern Sarery Equip. Co. 
Fendall Company 
Fibre-Metal Prod. Co. 
General Scientific Equip. Co. 
Glendale Optical Co., Ine. 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co. 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co, 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Olympic Glove Co., Ine. 
Pittsburgh Plate | Gass Co. 
Pulmosan ety Corp. 
ter Safety Eaulp. Co., Ine. 
Safety First Supply 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co. 
| wee ey Mfg. Co. 

tandard Glove Co. 

dard Safety Equi Co. 

United ee \ soared Service Co. 
Welsh > 
Willson Products Div. 





Glove, Reclaiming 


Institute of Industrial Launderers 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co. 


Gloves and Mittens 


Advance Glove Mfg. Co. 
Aljay Mfg. Co., Ine. 

Allied Glove Corp. 
American Optical o 
Bashlin, W Co. 
Boyer-Campbeli Co. 

Davids Gloves, Inc. 

Dunn Products 

Fisher Scientific Co. 
Fyrepel Prod on, 
Gebhardt, A. Co. 
Genera! Kclntite Equip. Co. 
Goodall Rubber Co. 

Granet Corp 

Holcomb Safety Garment Co. 
Industrial Gloves Co, 
Industrial Prod. Co. 


ngalls, Ine. 
ety Prod. Co. 
tective Leathers, Inc. 
cDonald, B. F., Co. 
idwest Glove Co., Ine. 





Iburn Co. 
ine Safety Applianess Co. 


oom im classified safety product Leche xx imran 


New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Sumote Glove Co., Ine. 


Riegel Textile Corp., 
Glove Div. 
Domenie dey Pe. Or. ie. 


Singer Glove Mfg. Co. 
Sny L., ¢ Son, Inc. 


ubber © 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Ine 
Wilson Rubber Co. 
Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 


Gloves, Heat Resistant 
Liberty Protective Leathers, Ine. 


Gloves, Linemen’s Protector 
Advance Glove Mfg. Co 
Allied Glove Corp 
American Optical Co. 
Bashiin, W. M. Co 
Charleston Rubber Co. 
Davids Gloves, » 
Davis kmergency Equip. Co., Inc. 
Dunn Produc 
Gebhard 























Macine Glove Co., Inc. 
ndustrial Co. 
meg | Safety by Co., Ine. 
7 Gettes © XY uip. Co, 
Safety First 5 
Salisbury 


8 a Co. 
Scientific * medustrial Supply Co. 
} sme Metal Prod Inc. 
8 





r Co. 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc. 
r Co 
Welverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 


Gloves, Rubber or Synthetic 
Advance Glove Mtg. Co. 
Allied Glove Co: 
American Optica 
ton Rubber Co. 
Davids Gaoves, Inc. 
Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Inc. 


Dunn Products 

Fisher Scientific Co. 

General Scientific Equip. Co. 
Goodall Rubber Co. 

Granet Corp. 

Hood Rubber Co. 

7? Prod. Co. 


Ine. 
Karel "First Aid Supply Co. 
McDonald, B. F., . 
Midwest 7% Co., “he. 
ul 


0. 
Appliances Co 

ersey Safety Equip. Co. 

Olympic Glove L~ » Ine. 
"ioneer 
Pulmosan Sarety 1 iEauio, Corp. 
Record Industrial Co. 
er 


Co. 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 
Seco ety Products Co. 
Singer Glove Mfg. Co. 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc. 
Standard Glove Co. 
Standard Safety \ceeteaaemnaen Co. 
Surety Rubber 
Gomes States Rubber Co. 

Wilson Rubber Co. 


Goggle Cleaner 
American Optical Co. 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 
Chi Eye Shield Co. 


ng Corp. 
Fisher Scientific Co. 
General Scientific Equip. Co 
Industrial Prod. Co. 

Karel First Aid eS Co 
Kimball ~~ Prod. 








} ety Equip. Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp. 


_e America, Inc 


Standard Safety BE Equipment Co. 
United States Safety rvice Co. 
Wilkins Co., Ine 

Willson Products Div. 


Goggle Cleaning Dispensers 
eon Oo 


See directory of Safety Equipment Sources for addresses. 
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General Scientific Equip. Co 
Industrial Prod. Co. 

Karel First Aid A A Co 
Kimball Safety Prod. 

Lense 


lean, Inc. 
McDonald, am F., Co. 
Mine Safety A) pliances Co 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inx 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. 
Safety First Supply Co. 
eant Meta ny) Products, Inc. 
r Co. of America, Inc 
e Co. 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 
United States Safety Service Co. 
Wilkins Co., Inc. 


Goggles 


American meri Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
American Optical 
Bausch & ——_ Optica Co 
| sata -Cam 

peomeas. ter ” , Co 
— D., 

cate, Bye Shield Co. 

joan or H. 8 


Bootes Safety a Co 

Fendall Compa: 
Fibre- Metal "Prod. Co. 
pA, Scientific Co 

ral Scientific Equip. Co 

Giendale tical Co., Inc 
Industrial Prod, Co. 

ckson Products 


Jones & Co. 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co 
Linde Co, 

B. F., Co 


M ld, 
Mine  Satety Appitances Co 
New ety Equip. Co 
Olympic Gh Glove Co., _ 

Safety Prod. 


sa. lustries, =. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 
Sellstrom its. Co. 

Standard 


Co, 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 


United States Safety Service Co 
= yy et Optical Co., Inc 
Welsh M 


Co. 
Willson Products Div. 


Gongs, Sirens, Horns and Other 

Signaling Devices 

Edwards Co., Ine. 

Falcon Alarm Co., Inc. 

The Gamewell Co. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 

Snyder, M. L., & Son, Ine. 

Tedear Products Co. 

Wheeler Protective Appare!, Inc 


Gratings, Safety 
Borden Metal Products Co 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 
Bustin Steel Products, Ine 
Klemp Metal Grating Corp 
Reliance Steel Prod. Co 
Grinders, Tool 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., In« 


Grounding Device, Electronic 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co 
ewson Co., Ine. 
National Mine Service Co. 
Guard Materials 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. 
Guards, All-Steel, Corner 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 


Guards for Edged Tools 


Bashlin, W. #- Co. 
Buhrke, R. » Co. 


Guards, Fan 


General Scientific ete Co 
Industrial Gloves Co. 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co. 

Scientific Industrial Supply Co 


Guards, Foot and Toe 





P ppl © 
ppliance Co. 
Co, 

Co. 


Co. 
Co 


Corp. 
Co. 
Co., Inc 


Ine 
Co 


Apparel, Inc. 


Guards, Gear 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 


Guards, Glass on 


Boyer-Campbell 
Pittsburgh Plate Sines Co. 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. 


Guards, Grinders Portable 


General Scientific Bonio. Co. 
Morrison Products 

New Jersey Safety Equi 

Rochester Safety Equip. Pos. , Ine 
Safety Clothing & Equip. C 


Guards, Grinding Wheel 
Chicago Eye Shield Co. 
General yw Eaulp. Co. 
Industrial Prod 


Junkin Saf + Co., Inc 


New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 


Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 


Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc. 
Standard Safety Equipment Co. 


Guards, Guide Pin 


Boyer-Campbell Co. 
Central Safety Equip. Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 


Rochester Safety Equip. Co. “Ine. 


Safety Clothing & Equip 
Searjeant Metal Products, 4 


Guards, Jointer 


Boyer-Campbell Co. 

Brett-Guard Co. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Peterson 

Rochester Safety Equ i. ma Ine. 
Safety Clothing & Equi 

Safety First Supply 

Standard Safety Equipment Co 


Guards, Kick Press 


Boyer-Campbell Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Ca. ‘Ine 
Safety Clothing & Equip. 
Schrader’s A., Son, 

Div. of Scovill Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Searjeant Meta! Products, Inc 


Guards, Lathe 


New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 


Guards, Machine 
Globe Company 


Guards, Milling Machine 


New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc. 


Guards, Planer 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 


Guards, Platen Press 


Rochester Safety Equip. Co., 
Security Controls, Inc. 


Guards, Portable Lamp 


Ericson Mfg. Co. 

roe gg 7 3 

MeGill a 

Rochester atety’ Basi. Co., Ine. 
Safety First Supply Co. 

Tedear Products 


Guards, Power Press 
American Aseria Oo. Ine. 


Safeguard Mfg. 
rader’s 


Sel A., 

Div. of Seoriit bs lu. Co., Inc 

fem Metal Products, Ine 
rity Controls, Inc. 

w yieomen Mfg. Co., Ine. 


Guards, Power Shear 


New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Ine 
Security Controls, Inc. 


Guards, Saw 
Boyer- ae Co. 
Brett-Gua: ate 
Buhrke, R. 
Central Gtiy 1 hechine & Tool Co. 
—_. Herbert A., Co. 


Guards, Shaper 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 
DeWalt Div., paseeen Machine 
Peterson, R. E., 
Rochester Safety Equi. o, aes. 
Safety Clothing & Equip. 


locate Advertisements, see Advertisers’ index. 
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Guards, Shin 


Advance Glove Mfg. Co. 
Boyer-OCampbell Co. 

Holcomb Safety Garment Co. 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Safety Clothing & E ~w Co 
Safety First Supply 

Wheeler Pasteaiiee kooeedl, Inc 


Guards, Truck Radiator 
Bustin Steel Products, Ine 


Guards, Wire 


Ericson Mfg. Co. 
Gets-A-Lite Co 


H 
Hair Guards 


Boyer-Oampbell 

General Belentifc “Equip. Co 
Industrial Prod. 

Kennedy- ee “Tne. 
McDona: 


oo Safety ‘Equip Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Scientific ———— Supply Co 
Standard Glove 

Standard Safety Beuipment Co 


Hand Cream, Protective 


American Optical Co. 
Ayerst Laboratories 


Brossard, Lester L., Co. 
Chemical Corp. 
Dameron Enterprises, Inc. 
Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Inc. 
DuPont, E. I., de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Fisher Scientific Co 
General Scientific Equip. Co 
E., Inc. 


Karel First Aid Supply Co 

Magnus Chemical Co., Inc. 
nald, Co 

Medical Supply Co. 
Milburn Co. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Packwood, G. Mfg. Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Eauip. Corp. 
Quickee Prod 
Rochester Safety "Equip. Ca,- Inc. 
Safety Clothing & Equip. 
Safety First Seopty Co. 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc. 
Standard Glove & 
Stover, H. W., 
Vanfaire Co 
Vestal, Inc. 
West Chemical Products, Inc 


Hand Guards 


American Optical Co 
Industrial | _ 
Industrial Prod. 
Mine Safety SS Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Olympic Glove Co., Inc. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp. 
Riegel Textile Corp., 

Glove Div 
Rochester Safety  eanto. Co., Ine 
Safety Clothing & 7? Co 
Safety First Supp: 
Security a 8, ahs 


A Ine. 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Ine. 


Handlines 


Miller Equip. Co., Ine. 


Hand Pumps 


Engineering Corp. of America 
General Scientific Equip. Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 


Harness, Industrial Safety 


Bashlin, W. M., Co. 

Boyer- Campbell Co. 

Buhrke, R. H., Co 

Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Inc 
General —, Equip. Co 
Industrial Prod. Co. 

Industrial Safety Belt Co. 
Mathias Klein & Sons 
McDonald, B. F., &. 

Miller Equip. Co., Inc. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 


38 ‘gz. Co. 
Safety First Supply Co 
Standard Glove Co 


Hat Liner 


American Allsafe Co., Inc. 

American Industrial Bafety Bynie. Co., Ine. 
Associated Bag & Apron 

Bashlin, W. M., Co. 

Boyer-Campbeli Co. 

Bullard, E. D., Co. 
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0 





Willson Products Div 





Hearing Aid 
Acoustical Engineering Corp. 
Ambeo, 


mbeo, Inc. 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co 
Maico Electronics, Inc 
Zenith Radio Corp 


Hearing Protector 


American Optical C 

Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
Maico Electronics, Inc. 
MeDonald, B. F., Co. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 





















Sigma Engineering Co. 
Willison Products Div. 


Heating Pads 
Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


Helmets, Firemen’s 


putians, £3 D., Co. 
Fy . Ine. 


Fyr- 7 Oe. 

Goodall Rubber Co 
McDonald, B. Co. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 


Roches! 

Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Snyder. M. L., & Son, Inc. 


Helmets, Sandblast 
American tical Co 
Boek a li = 






Kimball Safety Prod. Co 
McDonald, B. F., 

Mine Safety ha Co. 
New 2 Safety Equip. Co. 
Pangborn Corp 

Pulmosan Safeiy Equip. Corp. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., 
Safety Clothing & Equip. ©. 
Safety First Supply Co 

Snyder, M. L., Son, Ine. 
Standard Safety mystoment Co. 
Willson Products Div. 


Helmets, Welding 





















American Toduatri Safety Eq 
American 
Boyer-Campbell on 

Tossa’ r L., Co. 
Bullard, E. D., Co. 
Chicago Eye Shield Co 
Dockson Corp. 
Dunn Products 
Eastern Safe’ Banip. Co. 
Fibre-Metal 






— Scientific Equip. Co. 
Products 

Kim ball wy et Prod. Co. 

MeDonald, B. F., Co. 
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Standard Safety Equipment Co. 
T 


Welsh nig. Co 
Whee ective Apparel, Ine. Hoods, Enameler’s 


Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 


ter Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
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Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Ine. Co. | 
an wr 9 Co. 
re- Me rod. 
General Selentific Eautp. Co. Com. Ice Control Materials 
yen orp. bo Labora: 
c ; Il Rubber we - Huntington ae tories, Ine. 
ndustrial loves Co he 
ieee Sed oe Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
ae Ee Identification Equipment 
en! ne. 
McDonald, F., Co Co. , W. H., Co. 
Mine Safety Appiiances Co. Co. Made Sign Co., Ine. 
Olympic Glove Co., Inc. Div. Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp. Sohl Company 
Racine Glove Co., Inc. Herbicides 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. . Inclinators, Carboy 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. U.S. Borax & Chemical Gm. 
Safety First Supply Co Pacific Coast Borax Co. General Scientific Equip. Co. 
Scientific posenirial Supply Co. S Industrial Prod. Co. 
Standard Glove ( Hoists, Chain New Jersey pig uip. Co. 
Standard Safety, Eauipment Co. Harrington Co. Rochester Safety . Co., Ine. 
pson a 
United States Safety Service Co. Robbins a Myer Ine Poutp. Co. Indicators, Carbon Monoxide 
els! 
A Wright Hoist Di . 
Willson Products Div. American Chain & Cable Co., Ine Be eaenthe Kauip. Co. 
oe and Caps, Safety Hoists, Electri ay at 7-1 
‘ ag ga Safety Equip. Co., Inc. Wright Hoist Div New Jersey Shey — ag hag 
as © ° Rochester Safety Equip. le 
Boyer- Campbell Co - American Chain & Cable Co., Inc, Safety First Supply Co. 
rossa: ad i) 0 H I J 5 " j 
Chie Ba #2 Hai Mfg. Co., Inc 6 ing Sean, O55 Indicators, Hammeable Vapors 
Chie a at g. 0. ne. 
Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Ine. Wilder Mfg. Co., Ine. Davis Been, Baguio. Co., Ine. 
Fibre-Metal Prod. Co Johnson-W ° 
Fyrepel Prod. In« Hoods, Acid McDonald, B. F., Co. 
Geneon Scientific Equip. Co Mine Safety Co. 
Gen New Jersey Equip. Co. 
Goodall Rubber Co Rochester Safety p. Co., Inc. 
ndustrta' Co. 
Ja Products Indicators, 
Kimball Be al rd. c E. D., Co. 
mba ety Pre ‘0 7 ooo 
McDonald, B. F., Davis Equip. Co., Inc. 
Mine Bafety Mances C McDonald, Bo PY Gee 
ne Safe pliances . » B. F 
Sataty Bauip. Co. Mine Safety Co 
Obmote Gi love Co., Ine. - New Jersey se 
ulmosan Safety Equip. Corp. 7 ’ . 
ter Safety Equip. Co., Ine. Safety First Co. 
Setety Clothing & Equip. Co. Union Banip. 
afety First Supply 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co. Indicators, Oxygen Deficiency 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc. Davis Cok Co., Ine 





Fibre- Metal Indicators, bees 
General 
Industria! 


ic juip. . Le . 
G ‘ Montgomery & Ine 















ler Protective Apparel, Inc. 


. F.. 
Hoods, Insulator ton, a he - 


Ne > “ates Equip. Co 
Salisbury We A Ce Industrial Ti 
















General Sctentife Equip. Co. 


McDonald, 
McDowell Mfg. Co. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 











New Jersey ft 
Rochester ny aslo. Pon” Inc. 
Safety First 
Hose, Lines 
Elkhart Brass Mfg. Co., Inc. De Ase 
dow Co. 
Goodall Rubber yuPont 
Rochester Sarety & Equip. Co., Ine. ‘innell Eke, Bemow ee 
Seco Safety Prod Huntington Laboratories, Ine. 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Ine. Johnson. 8. C.. & Bon, ine. 
H ope McDonald, B. F., o. % 
Snyder, LY & Bon, Inc. Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
United States Rubber Co. we States a 
Inc. roducts, - 
Hospital Equipment, Industrial Worrell-Consolidated Laboratories 
rdner Mfg. Co. Insect 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
Mfg. Co. 
pe Dolge . 2 
uip. Co., Ine. Legge, Walter G., €o.. Ine. B. F., Co. 
Multi-Clean Prod., Ine. Go. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc Mine ‘Appliances Co. 
Safety First Supp ly Co. yy, a . SS oe 
Hydraulic vid, Fire Resistant Worrell-Consolidated Laboratories 
Houghton, £. F., & Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. Insoles 
Shell Oil Co. Genter Corp.” Co. 
5 Analyzer Geel BP 
johnson- Williams, Ine. Mine =, Ce. Co. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. pa F- —~ Equip. Co., Ine. 


See directory of Safety Equipment Sources for addresses. 
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Insulated Safety Links 
Bullard, E. D., Co. 


Insurance 
Employers Mutual of Wausau 


Inter ion Equipment 
Talk-A-Phone Company 


Interlocks, Key Interchange 


I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., 
R & IE Equip. Div 





J 
Jackets, Life, Industrial 
Gentex Corp. 


K 
Keys, Safety Chuck 
Lindstrom Mfg. Co., Inc 


Knives, Safety 
Bashlin, W. M., Co 


Flash Mfg. Co. 
nag Equip. Co., Ine 
ew Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
cohatee Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 


L 


Labels, Adhesive 


Brady, W. H., Co. 
Fisher Scientific Co. 
Ready Made Sign Co., Inc 
adh Safety Equip. Co., Inc 

Sohl Company 
United States Rubber Co 
Western Lithograph Co., 

Westline Prod. Div. 


Ladder Climbers 


Babcock, W. W., Co., Inc 
Cleveland Ladder Co.. Inc 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 


Rose Mfg. Co. 
Safety First Supply Co 
Ladder Shoes or Feet 


Aluminum Ladder Cc 
American ———. Safety Tread Co 
American ie 
Babeock, W. , Inc 
Boyer- Campbell’ co 
Chesebro-Whitman Mfg. Corp 
Cleveland Ladder Co., Inc 
Duo-Safety Ladder Corp 
Eden Enterprises, Inc 
General Scientific Equip. Co 
—— Us ag Co. 

nson Ladder Shoe Co., Inc 
Kimball Safety. Prod. Co 
McDonald, Co. 
Melfiex Products Co., Inc 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 
New Jersey Safety Equip 
Patent Scaffolding Co., In 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Putnam Rolling Ladder Co., Inc 
Rochester afew Equip. Co., Ine 


Rose 'g. 7 

Safety First Supply Co 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 
Standard Glove Co. 

Standard Safety Equipment Co 


Ladders, Aluminum 


Aluminum Ladder Co. 
Aluminum Safety Prod. Ine 
Babcock, i W., Co., Ine. 
a 

esebro- Whitman Mfg. Corp 
pam Ladder Co., Ine 
Duo-Safety —— Corp 


Eden Ente ne 
Patent BoaRoliing | Co., Ine 


Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Putnam Rolling Ladder Co., _ 
i Co., Ine 
1- —ys — . Inc 
Safety First Supply ¢ 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co 


Ladder Rungs, Safety 


Reliance Steel Prod. Co. 
Ladders, Rolling 


Ballymore Co. ; 
Chesebro-Whitman Mfg. Corp 
Cleveland Ladder Co., Inc. 
Cotterman, I. D. 
Patent Scaffolding Co., Inc 
Putnam Rolling Ladder Co., Ine 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Rol-Away Truck Mfg. Co., Inc 
Safe-Lad Mfg. Co. 


ladders, Safety 
Aluminum Ladder Co. 
Aluminum Safety Prod. Inc. 
Babcock, W. W., Co., Inc. 
Ballymore Co 


Chesebro- Whitman Mtg. Corp. 
Cleveland Ladder Co., Inc. 





Cotterman, I. D. 

Duo-Safety Ladder Corp. 

Eden Enterprises, Inc. 

Fisher Scientific Co. 

Patent Scaffolding Co., Inc. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp. 
Putnam Rolling Leste Co., Ine 
Reliance Steel Prod. 

Rochester Safety hy Co., Ine 
Rol-Away Truck Mfg. Co., Ine 
Safe-Lad Mfg. Co 

Safety First Supply Co. 

Safety Tower Ladder Co. 


Ladders, Tower Safety 


Aluminum Safety Prod. Inc. 
Patent Scaffolding Co., Ine 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Rol-Away Truck Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Safety Tower Ladder Co. 


Lamp Carriers 
Pattern Products Co. 


Lamp Guards 


Browne, ey R., Mfg. Co., Ine 
Electrie Cord C 

Ericson Mfg. Co: 

General Scientific Equip. Co. 
Gets-A-Lite Co. 

Industrial Prod Co. 

McGill Mfg. Co., Ine. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 


Lamp Hangers 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 


Lamps, Adjustable 


Karel First Aid Supply Co 
Luxo Lamp Corp. 
Swivelier Co., Ine. 


Lamps, Electric 


Electric Cord Co 

Ericson Mfg Co. 

Karel First Aid Supply Co 
Luxo Lamp Corp 
McDonald, B. F., Co 
Swivelier Co., Inc 


Lamps, Emergency 


American Optical Co. 

Carpenter Mfg. Co 

Clean Sweep Co 

Electric Cord Co 

Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
McDonald, 

Mine Safety pi Al Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Tedear Products Co. 

1-C-Lite Mfg. Co 


Lamps, Ex:!osion Proof 


Browne, Stewart Pag Mfg. Co., Inc 

Carpenter ye Co. 

Electrie Cord C 

McDonald, B Co. 

vew Jersey Safety Equip. Co 

Pyle-National C 

eer +4 Safety. ‘Equip Co., Inc 
Lite Mfg. Co. 


Lamps, Extension 


srowne, Stewart R., Mfg. Co., Inc 
Carpenter Mfg. Co. 

Ericson Mfg. Co 

Industrial Prod. Co. 

Luxo Lamp 

McGill Mfg. Co, Ine 

New Jersey Safety Equip Co. 
Pyle-National C 

Sittler Corp. 

Swivelier Co., Inc 


Lamps, Miners’ 


Justrite Mfg. Co. 

MeDonald, F., Co 

Mine Safety ‘Appliances Co 
National Mine Service Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 


Lamps, Portable Electric 


Browne, Stewart R., Mfg. Co., Inc 
Carpenter Mfg. Co. 

Clean Sweep Co. 

Electric Cord Co 

Ericson Mfg. Co. 

Industrial Prod. Co 

Justrite Mfg. Co. 

Luxo Lamp Corp. 

McDonald, B. F., 

McGill Mfg. Co., 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Pyle-National Co. 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Swivelier Co., Ine 

Tedear Products Co 

U-C-Lite Mfg. Co. 


Lamps, Safety 
Browne, Stewart R., Mfg. Co., Inc 
Carpenter Mfg. Co. 
Clean Sweep Co. 
Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Inc 
McDonald, F., 
New Jersey Safety Equip. - 
Rochester Safety Equip. , Ine 
Swivelier Co., Inc. 
Tedcar Products Co. 


To locate Advertisements, see Advertisers’ index. 


Lanterns, Carbide 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine 


Lanterns, Electric 
Cc = ag Mfg. c 0. 


McDonald, . 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 
National Carbon Co 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
'-C-Lite Mfg. Co 


Lanyards 


Bashlin, W. M., Co 

Bubrke, R. H., Co 

Miller Equip. Co., Inc 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co 


Leather Preserver, Water Repellent 


Bashlin, W. M., Co. 

Dow Corning Corp. 

DuPont, E. I. de Nemours & Co., Ine 
Miller Equip. Co., Inc 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Standard Glove Co. 

Standard Safety Equipment Co 


Leather, Safety Clothing 


Advance Glove Mfg. Co. 
Aljay Mfg. Co., Ine. 

Allied Glove Corp. 
American Allsafe Co., Inc 
American Optical Co. 
Associated Bag S Soon Co 
Boyer-Campbell ( 

Brossard, Lester >” ° 


General Sclentific Equip. Co 
General lit 

Holcomb afety "Garment Co 
Industrial Gloves Ins 
Industrial Prod. 
Kennedy-Ingalls, ‘Se 

Kimball a vas. Co. 
McDonald, B. . 

Midwest Glove te Tae 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Olympic Glove Co., Inc. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Racine Glove Co., Inc. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co 

Seco Safety Products Co. 
Standard Glove Co. 

Standard Safety Equipment Co 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc 


Leathers, Hand 


Advance Glove Mfg. Co 
American Allsafe Co., Inc. 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 

Dunn Products 

Gebhardt, A. L., Co. 

General Scientific Equip. Co 
Holcomb Safety Garment Co 
Industrial Gloves Co. 
Kennedy-Ingalls, Ine. 

Kimball Safety Prod. Co 
Midwest Glove Co., Ine. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 
Olympic Glove Co., Inc 

Racine Glove Co., Ine. 

Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co. 

Seco Safety Products Co. 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc 


Leggings 
Advance Glove Mfg. Co. 
American Allsafe Co., Inc. 
American Optical Co. 
Associated Bag >: aan Co 
Boyer-Campbell C 
Dunn Products 
Ellwood Safety Angitence Co 
Gebhardt, A. 
General feclontifie. Eauip. Co 
Holcomb Safety Garment Co 
Industrial Gloves Co. 
Industrial Prod. Co 
Kennedy-Ingalis, Inc 
Kimball Safety iy =~ Co. 
McDonald, B. F., 
Mine Safety ‘agoltenees Co 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Olympic Glove Co., Inc. 
Plasco Safety Prod. Co 
Pulmosan —y 4 Equip. Corp 
Racine Glove ne. 
Rochester Safety ‘Equip Co., Ine 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc 
Standard Glove Co. 
Standard a, ustpenant Co 
Surety Rubber C 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc 


Lens Cleaner 
Acme Protection Equip. Co. 
American Optical Co. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Brossard, Lester L., Co. 
Carhoff 
Dow Corning Corp. 
Eastern Safety Equip. Co. 
Fendall Company 
Fisher Scientific Co 
General Scientific Equip. Co. 
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Industrial Prod. 

Karel First Aid Sipply Ce. 
Kimball Safety Prod 

Lensclean, 

McDonald, B. F 

Mine Safety eta Co. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co 

Silicone Paper Co. of America, Inc 
Standard Glove Co 

United States Safety Service Co. 
Watchemoket Setienl Co., Ine 
Wilkins Co., 

Willson Produc ts Div 


Lens, Industrial 


American Industrial Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
American Optical Co 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Boyer-Campbell Co 

Dockson Corp. 

Fibre-Metal Products Co 
General Scientific Equip. Co. 
Glendale Optical Co., Ine. 
Kimball Safety poe Co 
McDonald, 

New Jersey Safety ciutp Co 
Pioneer Scientific Corp 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co 
Selistrom Mfg. Co. 

Standard Glove Co. 

Standard Safety en Co 
Titmus Optical Co 

United States Safety Service Co. 
Welsh Mfg. 

Willson Products Div. 


Lens Inspection 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
General Scientific Equip. Co 
Glendale Optical Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co 
Standard Glove Co 

Titmus Optical Co 

Willson Products Div 


Lens, Prescription 


American Optical Co 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Chicage Eye Shield Co 

Fendall Company 

Industrial Prod. Co 

Kimball Safety Prod. Co. 
Pioneer Scientific Corp 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety First Supply Co 
Selistrom Mfg. Co. 

Standard Glove Co. 

Titmus Optical Co 

United States \ coun Service Co. 
Welsh Mfg 

Willson Products Div 


Lifeline Lock for Scaffolding, Swings 


Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Safety Tower Ladder Co 


Lifters, Vacuum 


Boyer-Campbell Co 

General ~—} © mes Co. 

Industrial Prod. 

Littell, F. J., Machine Co., 
Vac-U-Mation Div. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 

Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. 

Safety First Supply Co 

Searjeant Metal Products, Ine. 


Lifting Equipment, Industrial 
Ballymore Co. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Hawkeye Products Corp 
Industrial Prod. Co. 
Merrill Brothers, Ine. 
Montgomery & Co., Inc 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
West Bend Equip. Corp 


Lighting, Outdoor 


Crouse-Hinds Co. 
Pyle-National Co. 
Swivelier Co., Inc. 


Lighting Units, Portable 


Carpenter Mfg. Co 

Clean Sweep Co. 

Crouse-Hinds Co 

Dietz, R. E., oe 

Electrie Cord C 

Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Exide Industrial Div. 

Luxo Lamp Corp. 

McGill Mfg. Co., Inc 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

Nickel Cadmium Battery Corp 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 

Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc 

Swivelier Co., Inc. 

Tedear Products Co. 

U-C-Lite Mfg. 


Lights Emergency, Battery 
American Optical Co. 
Browne, Stewart R., Mfg. Co., Ine, 
Carpenter Mfg. Co. 
Clean Sweep 


See directory of Safety Equipment Sources for addresses. 
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classified safety product index 


tery Co., 
zie Toduutrial td 


reo Corp. 
— Scientific Equi 
Gould-National Batteries, ‘Nicea Div., Ine 


New Jersey 8: 
Nickel Cadmium "Battery. Corp. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Snyder, M. L., Son, Ine. 
Tedear Products Co. 
U-C-Lite Mfg. Co. 


Lights, Emergency Vehicle 
Carpenter Mfg. A eed 
Dietz, R. E., 
Rochester Safety’ Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety First Supply Co. 
ucts Co. 


T 
U-C-Lite Mfg. Co. 
Vari-Products Company 


Lights, Warning 


Browne, Stewart R., Mfg. Co., 


Edwards Co., Ine. 
Emarco Corp. 
Federal Sign and Signal Corp. 
General Scientific Equip. Co 
Justrite Mfg. > 
McDonald, 
New Jersey afety Ra. Co. 
tet eiede Bien = 8 

en — ne. 
Rochester Safety E Co., Ine. 
Safety Clothing & Eavip. Co. 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Tedear Products Co. 





fe. 

ri-Produets Company 

Line Construction Equipment & Tools 
Petersen Engineering Co., Ine. 

Line Markers 
ey : Co. 

w. Co. 
Industriel Prod. Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 


Rochester Safety Equip. 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Sea M P 





Vrestline Prod. 


Linemen’'s Bags 
Re-Mar Prods. Corp. 


Linemen’s — Protective Devices 


Bashlin, W. M., 
Goodall gy co." 
McDona 


ld, 
Mine Batty y Angitance Co. 
Ine. 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
American Logging Tool Corp. 
Canton Mfg. Co. 

Newco Mfg. Co., Ine. 


Leckers and Hangers for Clothing 
Safety First Supply Co. 


Lock-Outs, Electric Switch 

General Scientific Equip. Co. 
New Jersey Befety Equip. © 

afe’ ‘0. 

Osborn vy FS 
Rochester “7 paste. Ce. Ine. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Ine. 
Standard Glove Co. 





M 
Magnifiers 


Bausch & Lomb | ce Co. 
Boyer- —— 
Custanite 

Products Co. 
Fisher Scientific Co. 
zeneral Scientific Equip. Co. 
industrial Prod. Co. 
Karel First -“ S ly Co. 
Mon! ry & © 
New Jersey Safety "Equip. Co. 
Pulmosan Safety = Corp. 
Rochester Safety Equip. wr Ane. 
Safety Clothing & ‘Equip. 


Maintenance Towers 
Bil-Jax, Ine. 


Manhole Guard Covers, Plastic 
Plastimayd Prod. Corp. 








Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 


Co. 
Equip. Co., Inc. 
Equip. Co. 


Jersey Safer Equip. Co. 
Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
ly Co. 








i 


j 
5 





# 
: 
" 








TOMTOM Classified safety product Geechee x mn 


Sawyer-Tower, Inc. 

Standard Safety Equipment Co. 
Union Industrial Equip. Corp 
Willson Products Div. 


Masks, Hose (Supplied Air) 
Acme Protection Equip. Co 

American LaFrance Corp 

Bullard, E. D., 

Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Inc 

Fibre-Metal Prod. Co. 

Karel First “ws | Supply Co 
McDonald, B. Co. 


one Safety Appitances Co 
Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
ie Safety Equip. Corp 
ste Fh = —~ 1% Co., Inc 
rst ply Co 
‘Tower, , ine. 


Seott Aviation Corp 


Standard Safety Equipment Co 
Union Industrial Equip. Corp 


Masks, Organic Vapor 
Fant. Co. 


Equip. Co., Inc 
Equip. Co 
Co 


, Co. 





Co 
Co 
Co., 
& . Co 
0. 


Union Industrial Equip. Corp 
Willson Products Div. 


Matches, Safety 


Hornik, Frederick 
Universal Match Corp. 


Materials Handling Devices 
tN Co. 


rp. 
. C., & Co., Ine 
Corp. of America 
Co.. Ine. 
Co. 
Corp 


Ine 
Co., Inc. 


c. 
Equip. Co 


, & Sons, Inc 
Equip. Co., Inc 
Truck Mfg. Co., Inc 


Mats, Standing 
Co. 


N., Ine. 
ifie eule Co 
Co. 


Co. 
Co., Inc 
Co. 
Equip. Co., Inc 
, & Son, Inc 
Mfg. Co 
Co. 


Co. 


Mats, Switchboard 


Boyer-Campbell Co. 
Brabrook, A. N., In 
Goodall Rubber Co. 
Melfiex < - Co., Ine 
Moor, D. 
Rochester Safety Equip Co., Ine 
Safety nig Hi Supply C 
Salisbury, W. H., & Co. 

inyder, M. L., & Son, Ine 
United States Rubber Co. 
Wear Proof Mat © 


Matting, Floor and Stair 
Co. 
N., Ine 
H., Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co., Ine 


ic. 





Equip. Co., Inc 
Supply Co 


ne. 
, & Son, Ine 
Co 


Johnson Ladder Shoe Co., Inc 
Mauls, Wood 

New Plastic Corp. 
Message Repecter 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


Metal Mesh Gloves & Aprons 
Allied Glove Corp. 


Meter, og ape 


McDonald, B. 
Mine Safety A: a Co. 
Scott, H. H., Inc. 


Mirrors, Plant Traffic 


Boyer-Campbell Co. 

Brossard, Lester L., Co. 
Engineering Corp. of America 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co 
Searjeant Metal ee Inc. 
Silver, Fred, Ce 


Mobile First Aid Equipment 


Bomgardner Mfg. Co. 
Karel First Aid. Supply Co. 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 


Mop Trucks 


Finnell System, Inc. 
Masury-Young Co. 


Movers, Railway Car 


American Logging Tool Corp 
Link-Belt Co 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 


Nets, Rope "4 


Bullard, E. D., 

ce hate Safety Co., Ine 
Rose 0. 

Safety Mr irst Supply Co. 


Noise Control 


Allied Witan Co. 

American Machine 4 pectate Ine., 
DeBothezat > iv. 

American Optical C 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 
TransWall Coated Prod 

Engineering Corp. of America 

Hansson, Elof, Ine. 

McDonald, F., 

Mine Safety Appltonces Co 

Noise Control 

Rysdon Products Co., 
Noise Control Div 

Scott, H. H., Ine 

United States (a Co 


Non Sparking Tools 


Ampco Metal, Ine. 

Beryllium Corp. 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 

Custanite Corp 

Frontier Bronze Corp 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

MeDonald, B. F., Co 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
New Plastic Corp. 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Rose Mfg. Co. 

Scientific Industrial Supply Co 


Eagineoring Gap. of America 

Link-Belt 

National i System, Inc 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
ockwood Sprinkler Co 

Safety First Supply Co. 

Seco Safety hag 4 > Co. 

Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc 

Tokheim Corp. 


Overload, Cut-Offs 
Dillon, W. C., & Co., Ine 


Overshoes, Neoprene, Non-Slip 
Tingley Rubber Corp. 


Overshoes, Rubber, Non-Slip 
Tingley Rubber Corp. 


Oxygen Breathing Apparatus 
Acme Protection Equip. Co. 
Bomgardner Mfg. Co. 

Cycle-Filo Co. 

Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Inc 
E &J Mfg. Co 

Fyr-Fyter Co. 

General Scientific Equip. Co. 
Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
McDonald, Co. 

Mine Safety Appitances Co. 


ga ae 
ew Jers atety Equip. Co 


Sueur i Safety meu Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply C 


Oxygen Recorders 

McDonald, B. F., Co 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Oxygen Therapy Apparatus 


Bomgardner Mfg. Co. 
Cyele-Flo Co. 

E & J Mfg. Co. 

Karel Firsi Aid Supply Co. 


locate Advertisements, see Advertisers’ Index. 


McDonald, B. F., Co. 

Mine Safety Appitances Co. 
Nationa! Equip. 

New Jersey Batety 1 Equip. Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ince. 
Safety First Supply Co. 

Scott Aviation Corp 


P 


Pacs, Miners 


Lehigh Safety ahve oe 
McDonald, B. F., 

Mine Safety pak Co. 
Record Industrial Co. 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Ine. 
Standard Glove Co. 


Padlocks 
Master Lock Co. 


Pads, Knee 


Advance Glove Mfg. Co. 
Ellwood Safety Appliance Co. 
General Scientific Equip. Co. 
Holcomb Safety Garment Co. 
Industrial Gloves Co. 
Kennedy-Ingalls, Inc 
MeDonald, B. F., Co. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Olympic Glove Co., Inc. 

Plasco Safety Prod. Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Racine Glove Co., Inc. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc. 
Standard Glove Co. 

Standard Safety Equipment Co. 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc. 


Paint, Abrasive Resurfacing 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 
DuPont, E. I. de Nemours & Co., 
Frost Paint & Oil Corp. 

Kelley Paint Co. 

Legge, Walter G., Co., Inc. 
Magnus Chemigal Co., Inc. 
McDonald, , Co. 

Miracle Adhesives Corp 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Oil-Dri Corp. of America 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co. 


Paint, ip Resistant 


DuPont, I. de em & Co., Inc 
Flamort Fs themieal < 

Kelly Paint -*, 

McDonald, B. Co. 

Pittsburgh Piste ‘Glass Co. 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 


Paint, Luminous and Fivorescent 
Lawter Chemicals, Inc. 


Partitions 
Globe Co. 


Partitions, Rolling 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 
TransWall Coated Prod 

Frommelt Industries 


Parts, Cleaning Equipment 
Magnus Chemical Co.. Ine. 
Moore, John B., Co 
Packwood, G H., Mfg. Co 
Practieal Mfg. Co. 

Protectoseal Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Tect, Inc. 


Pins, Service Award 
House of Williams 


Pipe Markers 


Boyer-Campbell © ‘0 
Brady, W. 
ineering to "of America 
McDonald, B. F., Co 
Mine ‘Safety Appliances Co 
. Co. 


Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Ine. 
Sohl Company 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 
Western Lithograph 

Westline Prod. Div. 


Plaques, Safety 


House of Williams 
Williams Jewelry & Mfg. Co. 


Plastics for Shields and Guards 


peer. Comotelt Co. 

DuPo E. L., de nr & Co., Inc. 
Kimball Safety Prod. 

McDonald, B. F., Co. 

Pioneer Scientific Corp. 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc. 
Standard Safety Equipment Co. 

Tedear Products Co. 

Wasco Products, Inc. 
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Platforms, Scaffold 


Aluminum Safety Prod. Ine. 
Bil-Jax, Ine. 

Chesebro-Whitman Mfg. Corp. 
Economy Engineering Co 

Patent Scaffolding Co., Inc. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 


Platforms, Steel 


Ballymore Co. 

Bil-Jax, Ine. 

Bustin Steel Products, Ine. 
Inland Steel Co 

Nichols Engineering Co 

Reliance Steel Prod. Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 


Platforms, Unloading 


Magline Inc. 

Montgomery & Co., Ine. 

New Jersey Safety "Equip Co. 
Nichols Engineering Co 


Poison Ivy Treatments 


a ag c de. 
Bullard, D., 

Davis ‘ttt Equip Co., Ine. 
Halperin, A. E., Co., Ine. 

Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
McDonald, B. F., io 

Medical Supply ( 

Mine Safety i. Co. 
Pae-Kit Co. 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety First Supply Co. 


Pole Grip, Safety 


Cleveland Ladder Co., Inc. 
General Scientific Equip. Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Petersen Engineering Co., Inc. 
Rochester Safety a. &o., Ine. 
Safety First Supply 

Standard Safety E olpmenl Co. 


Poster Service 


Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
Lehigh Safety Shoe Co 
National Safety Council 


Power Machine, Electric Control 


Micro Switch, Div. of 
Minneapolis- Honeywell Reg. Co. 


Power Press Safety Controls Kits 


Rochester Safety Bestop. Co., Inc. 
Safegua £ - 
Schrader’s, A., 

Div. of Boovill Mtg Co., Ine. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Ine. 


Projector, Automatic and Continuous 


American Optical Co. 
DuKane Corp. 
Eastman Kodak Co 
Keystone View Co. 


Projectors, Film Strip 
American Optical Co. 
DuKane Corp. 

Eastman Kodak Co 
Keystone View Co. 


Projectors, Motion Picture 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Keystone View Co. 


Projectors, Sound Slidefilm 


DuKane Corp. 
Keystone View Co. 


Promotional Material, Safety 


Hornik, Frederick 
Keystone View Co 
National Safety Council 
Protectoseal 

Reinhold Publishing Co 


Protectors, Arm 


Advance Glove Mfg. Co. 
American ——. Co 


ew 
Kimball Safety Prod Co. 
McDona’ Co. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Pulmosan Safety nouip Corp. 
Racine Glove Co., 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. 
Standard Glove Co. 

Standard Safety Equipment Co. 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc. 


Protectors, Ear 


Advance Glove Mfg. Co. 
American Optical Co. 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co 
McDonald, am F., Co. 

Mine Safety A piiances Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip _Co. 


Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. 
Safety Ear Protector Co. 

Sigma ‘ineering Co. 
Standard Safety Equipment Co. 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Ine. 


Protectors, Finger 
Mfg. Co. 


Protectors for Linemen 
Advance Glove Mfg. Co. 


American b 
Bashlin, W. M., Co. 
Dunn Products 


McDonald, B. F., Co. 
Mine LL, F-., — Co. 
Pulmosan 


Corp. 
Co., 
. Co. 





ety 7 
Ene Ge & Eat 
Salisbury, W. H., & Co. 
Sugtes. M. L., & Son, Inc. 

Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc 


Bashlin, W. M., Co. 


Publications, Safety 
Loss Control Associates 
Noise Control 

Pumps, Acid 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Engineering Corp. of America 

Fisher Scientific Co. 
General Scientific Equip. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. 
papas Safety = 2. “Ine. 
Safety First Bepply 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Ine. 
Standard ety Equi Co. 





Pumps, Foam 
Sone 
Rochester hg ey Ay 4 = Ine. 
Snyder, & Son, Ine. 

Pumps, Hand Operated 
Acme Protection Equip. Co. 
Blackmer Pump Co. 


Rochester Safety Equip. Co., 
Tokheim Corp. 


Pumps, Oxygen 


Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 


iter Saf ‘ 
West Bend Equip. Corp. 

Fire Hose 
Cireul-Air Corp. 


Rail Punch 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


Ramps and Runways 
Magline Ine. 

Reducers, Speed 
Link-Belt Co. 

Reels, Welding Hose 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 


r Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
United Specialties, Inc. 


—— Wire 
ricson Mfg. 
Tadustriat a “Co. 


oom niin Classified safety product index smu: 11,119,10 


Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Tedear Products Co. 
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See directory of Safety Equipment Sources for addresses. 
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HoNNCHNHONHNNNNNN NINN Classified safety product ale (-S Me 


Standard Safety Equipment Co 
Willson Products Div. 


Respirators, Gas 


American tical Co. 
Boyer-Cam li Co. 

Chicago Eye Shield Co 
General Scientific Equip. Co 
Karel First Aid Supply Co 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co.. Inc 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 
Willson Products Div 


Respirators, Mists 
American Optical Co 
a ee ga Co. 
DeVilbiss tore 
Dunn Prod 
General Beientific Equip. Co 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co 
Selistrom Mfg. Co. 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 
Willson Products Div. 


Resuscitation Equipment 
Bomgardner Mfg. Co 


Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Ine 
E & J Mfg. Co. 

Emerson, J. H., Co. 
Fyr-Fyter Co. 

General Scientific Equip. C« 
Karel First Aid Supply Co 
McDonald, B. 

Medical Supply do 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., I 
Safety First Supply Co 
Stephenson Corp 


Rock Dusters 


McDonald. B. F., Co 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 


Rope, Barrier (Plastic) 
Industrial Prod. Co. 


Rope Grab, Life Line 
American Allsafe Co., Inc 
Cleveland Ladder Co., In 
General ne Equip. Co 
Macwhyte 
Rochester Bafets Equip. Co., Inc 


Rose ar 
Safety First ‘Supply Co 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 


Rope, Wire 
American Chain & Cable Co., In 
—— Steel Co. 
k & Bascom Rope Co 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 
Lowery Brothers, Inc 
Maewhyte Co. 
Miller Equip, Co., Ine 
ling’s John A., Sons Corp 

Union Wire Rope Corp 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Div., 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp 
Wire Rope Corp. of America 


Rupture Discs 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. 


S 
Safety Crutch Tips 


Safety First Supply Co. 


Safety Device, Tower Ladders 


Eden Enterprises, Inc. 
Engineering Corp. of America 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety Tower Ladder Co 


Safetygraphs 
Canisteo Sign Mfg. Co., Ine 
ineering Corp. of America 
National Safety Council 


Safety Heads 
Biack, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc 


Safety Hooks 
American Hoist & nc Co 
Bashlin, W. M., 
Buhbrke, R. H., a 
Bullard, E. D., Co 
Mathias Klein & Sons 
McDona B. F., Co. 

Miller Equip. Co., Ine. 

a Mfg. Co., Ine. 

‘ew Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Barety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supt Co. 
Taylor, 8. G., ain Co., Ine 


Safety Ohmeter 


Hewson Co., Inc. 


Safety Steps 


Globe Company 


Safety Training 


Loss Control Associates 
National Safety Council 
Universal Match Corp 


Safety Truck Steps 


American pientres Metals Co 
Bullard, E 

Rol- Away Truck Mig Co., Ine 
Safety First Supply Co 


Salt Tablets 


Bullard, E. D., Co. 

Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Inc 
General Scientific Equip. Co 
Halperin, A. E., Co., Inc. 

Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
McDonald, B. F., 

Medical Supply do. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 
Morton Salt Co. 

’ulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 
United States Safety Service Co 


Salt Tablet Dispenser 


Bullard, E. D., Ce. 

Davis Emergency Equip. Co., In 
General Scientific Equip. Co 
Halperin, A. E., Co., Ine 

Karel First Aid apels Co 
MeDonald, B. F., ¢ 

Medical Supply Co. 

Mine Safety quotances Co 
Morton Salt Co. 

Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., In« 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products. Inc 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 
United States Safety Service Co 


Sandals, Non-Skid 


Associated Bag & Apron Co 
Boyer-Campbell Co 

General Scientific Equip Co 
McDonald, F., 

Record Industrial ce 

Reece Wooden Sole Shoe Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 


Sandals, Shower 
Associated Bag & Apron Co 
Bever- Campbell Co. 
General Scientific Equip. Co 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip Co 
Record Industrial Co 
Reece Wooden Sole Shoe Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc 
Standard Glove Co. 


Sandals, Wooden Sole 
Boyer-Campbell “3 
Gebhardt, A. L. 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co 
MeDonald, B. F., Co. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Record Industrial Co. 
Reece Wooden Sole Shoe Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Snyder, M. L., Son, Inc. 
Standard Glove Co. 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 


Sand Blast Equipment 
Bullard, E. D., Co 
Industrial Gloves Co 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 
Pangborn Corp 
Rochester gd onin Co., Inc 
Ruemelin Mfg. 
Safety C lothing = Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc. 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 
United States Rubber Co 


Scaffold, Jacks 
Bil-Jax, Ine 
Patent Scatfolding Co.. Inc 
Steel Scaffolding Co., Inc. 


Scaffolding, Rolling 
Aluminum Safety Prod. Ine 
Amidon Engineering Co. 
Atlas Industrial Corp. 
Bil-Jax, Ine. 

Economy Engineering Co. 
Patent Scaffolding Co., Ine 
Steel Seaffolding Co., Inc. 
Up-Right Scaffolds 


locate Advertisements, see Advertisers’ 


index. 


Scaffolding, Safety 


Aluminum Safety Prod. Inc 
Amidon Engineering (o 

Atlas Industrial Corp 

Bil-Jax, Ine 

Economy Engineering Co 

Patent Scaffolding Co., Inc 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co 

Steel Scaffolding Co., Inc 
Up-Right Scaffolds 


Scrubbing Machines, Floor 


Brulin & Co., Inc 

Clarke Sanding Machine Co 
Finnell System, Inc 

Holt Mfg. Co 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc 
Johnson, 8. C., & Son, Inc 
Masury-Young Co 

Multi-Clean Prod., Inc 

Nobles Engineering & Mfg. Co 


Searchlights 


Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 


Self-Rescuers for Miners 


McDonald, B. F., Co 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 


Sheet Lifters, Vacuum 


Boyer-Campbell Co. 

Hamilton Tool Co 

Industrial Prod. Co 

Littell, F. J., Machine Co 
Vac-U-Mation Div 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine 

Standard Glove Co, 


Shield, Welding 


American Optical Co 
Boyer-Campbell Co 

Chicago Eye Shield Co 

Dockson Corp 

Fibre-Meta!l Prod. Co 
Frommeit Industries 

General Scientific Equip. C« 
Industrial Prod. Co 

McDonald, B. F., Co 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Olympic Glove Co., Inc 
Rechester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co 
Sellstrom Mfg. Co 

Singer Glove Mfg. Co 

Standard Glove Co 

Wheeler Protective Appare!, Inc 
Willson Products Div 


Shields, Valve 


Industrial Prod. Co 


Shirts, Anatomical 


Mine Safety Appliances Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc 


Shock-Proof Steering Wheels 
for Lift Trucks 


Kosch Co 


Shoe Preserver, Water Repellent 


Boyer-Campbell Co 

Dow Corning Corp 

DuPont, E. 1., de Nemours & Co., Inc 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine 
Standard Glove Co 

Standard Safety Equipment Co 


Shoes, Conductive 


Conductive Hospital Accessories Corp 
General Shoe Corp. 
Cedar Crest Shoe Co. Div 
Hy-Test Safety Shoes Div 
International Shoe Co 
Legge, Walter G., Co., Inc 
Lehigh Safety Shoe Co 
McAn, Thom, Safety Shoe Div 
Safety First Shoe Co., Inc 


Shoes, Leather, Linemen’‘s 


Bashlin, W. M., Co 
tone Dry Shoe Mfg. Co 
Gebhardt, A. L., Co. 
General Shoe Corp., 

Cedar Crest Shoe Co. Div 
Hy-Test Safety Shoes Div 
International Shoe Co 

Lehigh Safety Shoe Co 

Olympic Glove Co., Ine. 

Kecord Industrial Co 

Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp 


Shoes, Non-Sparking 
General Shoe Corp., 
Cedar Crest Shoe Co. Div 
Hy-Test Safety Shoes Div., 
International Shoe Co. 
Iron Age Safety Shoe Div., 
H. Childs & Co., Ine. 
Lehigh Safety Shoe Co. 
McAn, Thom, Safety Shoe Div 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Record Industrial Co. 
Safety First Shoe Co., Inc. 


Shoes, Orthopedic, Wooden Sole 


Gebhardt, A. L., Co 
Karel First Aid Supply Co 
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New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Record Industrial Co. 

Reece Wooden Sole Shoe Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. 
Safety First Supply Co. 


Shoes, Rubber, Safety Toe 


Advance Glove Mfg. Co 
Dunn Products 

Goodall Rubber Co 

Iron Age Safety Shoe Div., 

H. Childs & Co., Inc. 
Lehigh Safety Shoe Co 
Olympie Glove Co., Ine 
Record Industrial Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co.. Inc. 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co. 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc 
Standard Glove Co 


Shoes, Safety Toe 
American Allsafe Co., Inc 
Bone Dry Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Bronson Shoe Co 
General Shoe Corp., 
Cedar Crest Shoe Co. Div 
Goodall Rubber Co. 
Haus of Krause 
Hy-Test Safety Shoes Div., 
International Shoe Co 
Iron Age Safety Shoe Div., 
H. Childs & Co., Inc. 
Lehigh Safety Shoe Co 
McAn, Thom, Safety Shoe Div 
Olympic Glove Co., Inc 
Record Industrial Co 
Reece Wooden Sole Shoe Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Shoe Co., Inc. 
Wolf, Harry J., Shoe Co 
Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 


Shoes for Women 


Hy-Test Safety Shoes Div 
International Shoe Co 
Iron Age Safety Shoe Div., 
H. Childs & Co., Inc 
Lehigh Safety Shoe Co 
McAn, Thom, Safety Shoe Div. 
Record Industrial Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
United States Rubber Co. 


Shoes, Wooden Sole 


Gebhardt. A. L., Co. 

Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Record Industrial Co. 

Reece Wooden Sole Shoe Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co 
Snyder, M. L., & Sons, Inc 
Standard Glove Co 

Standard Safety Equipment Co. 


Shower Baths, Industrial 


Bradley Washfountain Co 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Powers Regulator Co 

Safety C ns & Equip. Co 
Speakman Cx 


Shower, Emergency 


Benson and Assoc 

Central Safety Equip. Co. 
Engineering Corp. of America 
Fisher Scientific Co 

General Scientific Equip. Co. 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co . 
Karel First Aid Supply Co 
McDonald, 

Morland LSetaiey 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. 
Safety First Supply Co 
Speakman Co 

Standard Glove Co 


Showers, Laboratory 
Speakman Co 


Signals, Highway Warning 
Canisteo Sign Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Crouse-Hinds Co 
Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Inc 
Dietz, R. E., Co 
Eastern Metal of Elmira, Ine. 
Emarco Corp 
Falcon Alarm Co., Inc 
Federal Sign “_ Signe! Corp 
Industrial Prox 
McDonald, B F Co 
Ready Made Sign Co., Inc. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. 
Safety First Supply Co 
Tedear Products Co 
Vari-Products Company 


Signs, Accident Prevention 


Boyer-C. a Co 
Brady, i., Co 

Brossard, oni L., Co 
Canisteo Sign Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Eastern Metal of Elmira, Ine. 
Embosograf Corp. of America 
General Scientific Equip. Co. 
Industrial Prod. Co 
McDonald, B. F., Co 


M-M-A, Ine 

Mine Safety “Appliances C 

New Jersey Safety Equip. ti. 
Prairie State Prod. 

Ready Made Sign Co., ‘Ine. 
Rochester Safety —. i Inc. 
Safety Clothing & . Co. 
Safety First S 

Seneteans Metal Products, Ine. 


pany 
Standard Safety Equipment Co. 
Standard Signs, \ 
Stonehouse Signs, 
Tedcar he mgr Co. 
Traffic Equip. Corp. 
Wagner a Service, Inc. 
Western Lithograph Co., 
Westline Prod. Div. 


Signs, Reflecting 
Canisteo Sign ae Co., Ine. 
Eastern Metal of Elmira, Inc. 


New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Prairie State Prod. Co. 
Ready Made Sign Co., Ine. 
Rochester Safety so. Co., Ine. 
Safety First Suoply Ce 
bey Metal Products, Ine. 
| Company 


dard Bafety Equi Co. 

Standard Signs, Inc. 
Stonehouse Signs, Inc. 
Tedear tara E - 
Traffic Equip. 
Watchemoket Oot o, Tne. 
Western Lithograph C 

Westline Prod. Div. 





Sirens and Signals 
Edwards Co., Ine. 
Falcon Alarm Co., Ine. 
Federal Sign and Signal Corp. 


0. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Notifier Corp. 
ter Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety First Supply Co. 


Skull Caps 


Associated Bag & Apron Co. 

Boyer-Campbell Co. 

Bullard, E. D., 

Davis Emergency Equip. Co., Ine 
General Scientific Equip. Co. 

Industrial Gloves 

ee *. = x: i. 


Mine's Delete A ct m Co. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Pulmosan —y 4 Equip. Corp. 
Racine Glove Co., 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co. 


Sleeves, Linemen’s Rubber 


Charleston Satter Co. 
Dunn Prod 
General Betentite hes Co. 
Goodall Rubber 
MeDonald, r “Co. 
Mine Safety ‘Appliances Co. 

rd Industrial Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Safety Clothing & ~’ Co. 
Safety First i ar: 
Salisbury, W 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc. 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Ine. 
Standard Glove Co. 


Sleeves, Protective 
Advance Glove Mfg. Co. 
Aljay Mfg. Co., Ine. 
American Allsafe Co., Ine. 
American Optical Co. 
Associated Bag & Apron Co. 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 


g. Co. 
General Scientific a, Co. 
Goodall Rubbe 
» Ine. 


Safety ‘Garment Co. 
Gloves Co. 
Prod. Co. 


. Ine. 
Prod. Co. 
F., Co. 

Milbu 
Mine. Gelety Appliances Co. 
New Jersey Safety Beato. Co. 
Olympic Glove Co. = 
Plasco Safety Prod. 
Pulmosan Safety a Corp. 
Racine Glove Co., Ine. 
Record Industrial Co. 


Rochester Safety ulp. Co., Ine. 
Safety Clothing pty be. wip. Co. 


Safety First Su 

Sawyer-Tower, 

Scientific Industrial Supe Co. 
Searjeant Metal Prod 


United States Rubber Co. 
West Chemical P: 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Ine. 


oom ini Classified safety product index smmmmmmmuninnnrmnnn:nnnaan 


Slings, Chain 
American Chain Div., 
meri Chain & Cable Co., 


Union Wire Kupe Corp. 


Slings, Wire Rope 


American Chain & Cable Co.. Inc. 
tee! Co. 


*s, Jobn A., Sons Corp. 


Steel Div., 
» t & Iron Corp. 
Wire Rope Corp. of A 


Slings, Woven Wire 
Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. 


Smoker's Stand 
Posteceens § Co. 
uip. a Inc. 


Kocnester ety Equ 
peaetoans Metal Products, Ine 
tandard Industrial Products Company 


Soaps or Cleaners, Hand 
Associated Just Distributors, Inc 
Banite Co. 

Breck, John H., Ine. 

Brulin & 4 Ine. 
“hemical 


Dameron Enterprises, Ine 
Dolge, C. B a," 


Finneil 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Kalene 


gatfoot Co., Ine. 


c. ald, B. F., Co. 
Magnus es Co., Ine. 
Mione Mic. Co. 


Dakite Products. 
ee H., Mfg. Co. 




















1, 
West Chemical Puoducts, Inc. 
Worrell-€ lid. t 


Sin Shapers 


Banite © 

Bradley | Washfountain Co. 
Brulin & Co., Ine. 
Dameron Enterprises, Inc. 





Dolge, 

Finnell System, Ine, 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Kalene Corp. 


Lightfoot Co., Ine. 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 


Mione Mfg. Co. 
Packwood, G. H., Mie. Co, 
ickee e_ Products 

Safety ; Co., 
Searieent Metal Products, Inc 
Stepan Chemical Co. 
Sugar Beet Prod. Co. 


Vestal, Ine. 
West Chemical Products, Inc 


Soles, Shoe, Non-Slip 
American << Rubber Co 
Bearfoot Sole Co., Ine. 
Cambridge 
DuPont, E. L. de Nemours & Co 
Emerson, J. H., Co 





ubber Co. 
ter Safety Equip. Co., Inc 


Associated F mans Distributors, Inc. 
Brulin & » Ine. 

Curran orp. 

Dameron Enterprises, Inc. 

D "; oa Corp. 

a 1 Co. 

DuPont, 1 , 2, ‘Nemours & Co., 


Practical Mig. Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
fect, Ine. 


Products, Inc. 
West Chemical Products, Inc. 





Acoustics Co., 
United States Gypsum (Co. 





See directory of Safety Equipment Sources for addresses. 
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Sound Analyzers 


McDonald, B. F., Co. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 
Scott, H. H. . 


Sound Control Panels 


Rysdon Products Co., 
Noise Control Div. 


Sound Protectors 
American tical o 
McDonald, 

Mine Safety “Appliances Co 


Spectacles, Industrial 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 
Dockson Corp. 

Fendall Company 
l Scientific Equip. Co 


Glendale Optical a Inc 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co 
McDonald, 


] B. Co. 
Mine Safety ‘Appliances Co 
Olympic Glove Co., Inc 





Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co. 
Safety First Supply (o 
Sellstrom Mfg. Co. 





Optical Co. 
United States Safety Service Co 
Welsh Mfg. Co. 
Willson Products Div 


Sprinkler Systems 


Central Automatic Sprinkler Co 
Central Safety Equip. Co. 
Engineering Corp. of America 
Fyr-Fyter_ Co. 

Grinnell Co. 

Notifier Corp. 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co 


Stain Remover, Floor 


dated Just Distributors, Inc 
Laboratories, Inc 
— Chemical Co., 4 
asury me 

Moore, John B., Corp. 

Quickee Products, Inc 


Stair Treads, Safety 
Alan Wood Steel Co 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Abrasive Metals Co 
American Mason Safety Tread Co 
forden Metal Products Co 
pores. -Campbell Co 


A. N., Ine. 
bustin Steel Products, Inc 
0. 
Joslin, Herbert A., Co 


Klemp Metal Grating Corp 
Melfiex = ee ‘o., Ine 




















nited tates. Rubber Co. 
Pl ae 


American Abrasive Metals Co 


Ballymore Co. 
Globe Co. 


Standards and Signs, Accident 
Prevention, Portable 

Boyer-Campbell Co. 

Brady, W. H., Co. 

Industrial Prod. Co. 

New Jersey Safety Equip Co 

Prairie State Prod. 

Ready Made Sign Co. , Ine 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 

Safety Equip. ne. 

Safety First Supply Co 

Sohl Com 








jafety 
Stonehouse Signs, me 
Tedcar Products Co. 


Static Ground Device, Personne! 


Hewson Co., Inc 

Legge, Waiter G.. Co., Inc 
Steel Toes, Safety Shoes 

Iron mn AE Satety. Shoe Div., 

Co., Inc. 

a. pny Setcee Equip. Co 

Reece Wooden Sole Shoe Co 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 

Safety Box Toe Co. 

Snyder, M. L., & Son, Inc. 


Sterilizing Equipment 
Fisher Scientific Co. 
Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine 
Vacuum Can Co. 


Stools, Insulating 
Chicago Moaguese Foundry Co 
Salisbury, W. H., & Co. 
Straps, Safety 


W. M., Co. 
R. H. \. 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Standard Glove > 


Stretcher Kits —_ Cases 


Bullard, E. D., 
Davis Emergency Se. Co., Inc 
Halperin, A. E. Co., 
Junkin Safety Ap liance Co., Ine 
Karel First Aid Supply Co. 

Di B. F., Co. 


Mine Safety Appliances a 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Osborn Mfg. Co. 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., In 
Safety Clothing & ag Co 
Safety First Supply Co 

Inc. 


Searjeant Metal Products, Inc. 
Seco Safety Products Co. 
Smith, A., & Son, Inc. 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 
Washington Prod. Co 


Stretchers 


Bomgardner Mfg. Co. 
Bullard, E. D., Co. 

Davis Emergency Eaulo. Co., Inc. 
Frank Mfg. Co., 

General Scientific "Paulp. Co 
Halperin, A. E., ne 
Junkin Safety Appliance Co., Inc 
Karel First_Aid Supply Co. 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 

Medical Supply Go. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

New » & Setety Equip. Co. 

Os 

Pulmosan Sars Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety Clothing & ee Co 
Safety First Supply C 

Sarole Inc. 

Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 
Smith, , Ine. 

Standard Glove Co 

Standard Safety Equipment Co. 
Washington Prod. Co. 


Sun Glasses 


American Optical © 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Glendale Optical Co., Inc. 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co 
Pioneer Scientific Corp. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Titmus Optical 

United States Safety Service Co 
Watchemoket Optical Co., Inc 
Willson Products Div. 


Sweat Bands 


American Allsafe Co., Inc 
American Industrial Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
American Optical C 

& “Apron Co. 


D., 
Fibre-Metal Predects Co. 
General Bandages, Inc. 
General Scientific Equip. 
Glendale Optical Co., 


0. 
Mine Safety ‘Appliances Co 
Plasco Safety Prod. Co. 

Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 
Sellstrom Mfg. &. 

Standard Glove Co. 

Standard Safety Equipment Co 


Sweepers, for Roads, Parking Lots 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co 
Handling Devices Co., Inc 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 


Sweeping Compounds 


Associated Just Distributors. Inc 
Canfield Oil Co. 

Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories, see 
Legge, Walter G., Co. 

Scientific Industrial Suoly Co. 


Swing Stage 


Aluminum Safety Prod. Inc. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co. 


Switches, Die Interlock 


Micro Switch, Div. of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. Co 


Syphons, Acid 


Fisher Scientific 
General Setontifie Equip. Co. 
Equip. Co. 
ty uip. Corp. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co. 


T 


Chicago Hardware Foundry 
Karel First Aid Supply — 


Tables, Luncheon 


locate Advertisements, see Advertisers’ Index. 
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Tags, Accident Prevention 
Bever- -Comobeli Co. 
Brady, H., Co 


General ‘Beleniite, Equip Co 
Industrial Prod 

McDonald, B. r” 

New Jersey Safety “Fautp Co 
Prairie State Prod. 

Ready Made Sign — “Ine 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co 

Sohl Company 

Standard Safety Equipment Co 
Stonehouse Signs, Inc 


Tarpaulins, Plastic 
Plastimayd Prod. Corp 


Tension Stringing Equipment 
Petersen Engineering Co., Inc. 


Tents, Plastic 
Plastimayd Prod. Corp 


Tire Chain and Accessories 


American Chain Div., 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc 
Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp. 


Toe Guards 


Ellwood Safety Appliance Co 
Industrial Gloves Co. 

Lehigh Safety Shoe Co. 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp 
Reece Wooden Sole Shoe Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety Clothing & Equip. Co 
Safety First Supply Co. 

Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 


Tool Holsters (Tool Holder) 


Bashlin, W. M., hg 

Buhbrke, RB. H., 

Industrial Safety “Belt Co 
Mathias Klein & Sons 
McDonald, B. F., Co 

Miller Equip. Co., Inc. 

New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Safety First Supply Co 
Standard Glove Co. 


Tool Tester 


Fendall Company 
Standard Glove Co 


Tools, Linemen’s 


Bashlin, W. M., Co. 
Mathias Klein & Sons 
Miller Equipment Co., Inc 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co 


Tools, Marking 


Cunningham, M. E., ¢ 


Tools, Safety 


Beryllium Corp 

Custanite Corp. 

DeWalt Div., American Machine & Foundry Co 
Frontier Bronze Corp. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co 

Magline Inc. 

Mathias Klein & Sons 
McDonald, B. F., Co 

New Jersey Bafety Equip. Co 
New Plastic Corp 

Osborn ay Co 

Pulmosan afety Equip. Corp 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co. 
Searjeant Metal Products, Inc 
Standard Safety Equipment Co 
Tameo, Ine. 

Tool & Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Torches, Welding 


Dockson Corp 

General Scientific Equip. Co 
Linde Co. 

Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 


Tourniquet, Pneumatic 
Sohl Company 


Towels, Paper 


Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc 
Scientific Eacaneial Supply Co 
Scott Paper 

West Chemical "Products, Inc. 


Treads, Floor 


Aluminum Co. of America 
American Abrasive Metals Co 
American Mason Safety Tread Co 
Bustin = 5 a eomaets. Ine 

Globe Com: 

Reliance Steel) Prod. Co. 


Trench Covers 
American Abrasive Metals Co 


Trestles, Extension 
Bil-Jax, Inc. 





onmmimimmmmmmmnniinnmmmm'|’me~n classified safety product 


Trolley Conveyors 
Link-Belt Co. 


Trolley Guard Hanger 


Link-Belt Co 
Mine Safety 


Trophies 
Award Incentives, 
House of Williams 
Metal Arts Co., Inc 
Williams Jewelry & Mfg. Co. 


Trucks, Portable Hand 


Industrial Prod 
Magline Inc. 
New Jersey Safety Equip 
Raymond Corp. 
Rochester Safety Equip 
Rol-Away Truck Mfg. © 
West Bend Equip. Corp 


Turbines, Steam 


Coppus Engineering Corp 
Pyle-National Co 


Appliances Co 


Ine 


Co. 
Co. 


Co., Ine. 
‘0., Ine. 


U 


Under Floor Conveyors 
Link-Belt Co 


Uniforms, Industrial 


Advance Glove Mfg. Co 
American Allsafe Co., Inc 
Industrial Gloves Co 

Institute of Industrial Launderers 
Kimball Safety Prod. Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Scientific Industrial Supply Co. 
Setlow, M.. & Son, Inc. 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Ine. 


Vv 


Vacuum Cleaners, Industrial 


Brulin & Co., Inc 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 


» Cc “Co. 
Doyle Vacuum Cc leaner Co 
Finnell System, Inc 
Handling Devices Co., 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Holt Mfg. Co. 
Kent Co., Inc. 
Masury-Young Co 
M-M-A, Inc. 
Multi-Clean Prod., Inc. 
Nobles Engineering & Mfg. 
Rochester Safety Equip Co., 


Ine. 


Co. 
Ine. 


United States Hoffman Machinery Corp 
Worrell-Consolidated Laboratories 


Vacuum Cleaners, Industrial, 
Explosion Proof 


Hild Floor Machine Co., Inc. 


Valves, Air Blow 


Schrader’s, A., Son 
Div. of Scovill Mfg. Co., Ine. 
United States Hoffman Machinery Corp 


Valves, Gate 


R-P&C Valve Div., 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc 
Seco Safety Products Co. 


Valves, Oxygen 


Davis Emergency 
Grinnell Co. 
Linde Co. 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co. 
Safety First Supply Co. 
Schrader’s, A., Son 

Div. of Scovill Mfg. Co., 


Valves, Safety 


Coppus Engineering Corp 
Industrial Flow Controls Co 
Protectoseal Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip 
Roekwood Sprinkler Co 
Safety First Supply Co 
Speakman Co 

Watts Regulator Co 


Valves, Steam 


Powers Regulator Co 
R 


Equip. Co., Ine. 


Ine. 


Co., Ine. 


American Chain & Cable Co., Ine. 


Valve Wheel Wrench, Spark Proof 


Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Ine. 


Vending Machines, Sanitary Napkins 


Halperin. A. E., Co., Inc 
Rochester Safety Equip 
West Chemical Products 


Ventilating Devices, Portable 
American Machine & Metals, Inc., 


DeBothezat Fans Div 
Coppus Engineering Corp 


‘0., Ine. 
Ine. 
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En, jnocting, Cosp. of America 
Mine Safety ‘Appliances Co. 
Sitem@ent ty Equi t Co 





afe' 
Wasco Products, Inc. 


Ventilating Equipment 
American Machine & Metals, Inc. 
DeBothezat Fans Div. 
Buffalo Fo 


rge 
Coppus Engineering Corp. 
rp. of ‘Ameries 





Wasco Products, Inc. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Vest, Protective 


Co. 
Co. 


F. 
Safety Co., Ine 


Apparel, Inc 


Vision Testing Equipment 
American Optical Co. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
Keystone View Co. 

Titmus Optical Co. 

Visual Aids 


Bausch a! —f Optical Co. 
Sign Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Corp 
Soce of America 
Co. 


neil 
Instruments, Ine. 


Films, Ine. 
A., Associates, Ine. 


Ww 
Walk-Way Surfacing, Non-Slip 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Brabreok, A. N., Inc. 


Masury-Young Co. 
eeDenete, B. F., 
Moo W., Co. 
Reliance Steel Prod. Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., 
Wall Grips 
Cleveland Ladder Co., Ine. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., 
Wash-Away Bottle 
Industrial Prod. Co. 
Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp. 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co.. 
Washers, Fire Hose 


Cireul-Air Corp 
Washers, Safety for Grinding Wheel 
New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Rochester Safety ae Co.. 


Safety First Supply Co. 
Standard Safety , > Co. 


Washfountain 
Bradley _ashfountain Co. 


Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip Co., Te. 


Washroom Equipment, Industrial 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 
we Hardware Foundry Co. 


Ine. 
Packwood, G. Mfg. Co. 
Rochester Seren’ Equip. Co., 
Scott Paper Co. 
an Co. 
West Chemical Products, Ine. 
Washstation, Waterless 
Dameron Enterprises, Inc. 
Packwood, G. Mfg. Co. 
Rochester Safety "Equip Co., 
Watchmen’s Clock 


mectonn Distetet Telegraph Co. 


Detex’ ' Watchelock Corp. 
Snyder, M. L., & Son, Ine. 


Water Carrier 
Dixie Cup Div., 
Plax rp. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., 


Water Coolers 


Rochester Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
Taylor, Halsey W., Co. 


Water Coolers, Explosion Proof 


Haws Drinking Faucet Co. 


Co. 





Ine. 


Inc. 


Ine. 


Ine. 


American Can Co. 


Inc. 


See directory of Safety Equipment Sources for addresses. 


Gem chee xc nnn MM 


Wax Applicators, Floor 


ted pam Pereteatens, Inc. 


lidated TI 





Worrell -C 


Wax, Floor 
Tect, Inc. 


Weed Killers 


U._ 8. Borax & Chemical Corp., 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. Div. 


Welder’s Protective Equipment 


Acme Protection Equip. Co. 
Glove Mfg. Co. 
Co. Ine. 


7 Safety Equip. Co.. Inc. 
“0. 


Co. 


A. 
Co. 
Ine. 
rod. Co. 
F., Co 
Appliances Co. 
d. Co. 
ip. Corp 
uip. Co., 
& wip. Co. 
Co. 


Ine. 


iy 
& Son. Ine. 
y Equipment Co. 


Apparel, Inc 
Div. 


Wetting Agent for Fire Fighting 
Central Safety Equip. Co. 

Fyr-Fyter Co. 
Houghton. E. F., - Co, 

Nationa! Ine. 
Rochester Serickine Penal Co., Ine. 
Rockwood 


ect, 
Wheel Blocks, Trucks 
Calumet Steel 


New Jersey Safety Equip. Co. 
Rochester Safety Equip. Co., 





Wiping Towels, Industrial 


Karel First Aid Supply Co. 
iter Safety Equip. Co., Inc. 
trial Supply Co. 


American Chain & Cable Co., 

—— Hoist &. erates Co. 

Bashlin aA M., 

Calumet Steel Castings Corp. 

Canton Mfg. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Brothers, Inc. 

Macwhyte Co 


Ine. 








Newco Mfg. , Ine. 
peshting’s. John A.. Sons Corp. 
Union Wire Rope Corp. 


Workstands, Elevating, Portable 
and Stationary 


Cotterman, I. D. Ca 
Hamilton Tool Co. 
Traffic 


West Bend 


7 uip. Corp 
General Scienti 
Industrial entific aaa. Co. 


New Jersey Saf 
Safety First *, afar gut Co 
Batety eax 











KH” Advertisers’ 


Adair, Robin W., Co. 

Acme Protection Equipment Co. 
Advance Glove Mfg. Co. 
Acoustical Engineering Corp. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 

Aljay Mfg. Co. . 

Aluminum Safety Products, Inc. 
American Abrasive Metals, Inc. 
American Biltrite Rubber Co. 


American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
American Industrial Safety Equip. 


American LaFrance Corp. 
American Optical Co. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Ansul Chemical Co. 
Arabian American Oil Co. 
Atlas Industrial Corp. 
Award Incentives 

Ayerst Laboratories 


Babcock, W. W., Co. 
Bailey, William M., Co. 
Ballymore Co. _. 

Bashlin, W. M., Co. 
Rausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Bea-foot Sole Co., Inc. 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 
Benson & Associates 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Blackmer Pump Co. 
Brabrook, A. N., Co. 
Bradley Washfountain Co. 
Brady, W. H., Co. 

Breck, John H.., Inc. 
Brett-Guard Co. 

Bronson Shoe Co. 
Brossard, Lester L., Co. 
Buhrke, R. H., Co. 
Bullard, E. D., Co. 


Calumet Steel Castings Corp. 
Cambridge Rubber Co 
Charleston Rubber Co. 
Chemical Corp. ....... 

Chic Maid Hat Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Chicago Eye Shield Co. 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
Chicago Watchclock Co. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


Page No. 


174 
129 
178 
8! 
2! 
173 
44 
24 
147 
185 
Co... 128 
239 
B.C. 
267 
219 
276 
46 
274 
73 


32 

204 

37 

167 
108-109 
151 

83 

70 

193 

238 

26 

58 

276 

57 

213 

178 

23 

169 
94-95-252 


197 
165 
166-170 
67 

132 


104-105-1.B.C. 


26-76 
243 
194 


Conductive Hospital Accessories Corp... 23 


Coppus oe Corp. 
Cotterman, |. D. 

Cover, H. S. . 

Crouse Hinds Co. _.. 
Cunningham, M. E., Co. 


Dameron Enterprises, Inc. 
Davenport, A. C., & Son, Inc. 


Davis mee ee Equip. Co., Inc. 


Detex Watchclock Corp. 
Dillon, W. C. & Co., Inc. 
Dockson Corporation 
Dow-Chemical Co. 

Dow Corning Corp. 
Dri-Rite Co. . 
DuPont, E. |., de Nemours & Co., 
Eagle-Picher Co. 

Economy Engineering Co. 
Ellwood Safety Appliance Co. 
Emerson, J. H., 

Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
Ericson Mfg. 


63 
46 
123 
229 
209 


62 

272 

251 

241 

196 

125 

221 
102-103 
46 


Inc... 231 


43 
36 
175 
254 
265 
212 


Exide industrial Div, Electric Storage 


Battery Co. 


Falcon Alarm Co., Inc. 
Federal Flooring Co. 
Federal Sign & Signal Corp. 


232 


244 
23 
240 


Fendall Company - 
Fibre-Metal Products Co. 
Fine Organics, Inc. .... 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Flintkote Co. 

Frommelt Industries 
Frontier Bronze Corp. 
Frost Paint & Oil Co. 


General Bandages, Inc. 
General Split Corp. 
Gets-A-Lite Co. 

Globe Co. . 

Goodall Rubber Co. 
Grinnell Co., Inc. 
Gro-Cord Rubber Co. 


Halperin, A. E., Co. 
Hansson, Elof, Inc. 

Haws Drinking Faucet Co. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Holcomb Safety Garment Co. 
Holt Mfg. Co. 

Hood Rubber Co. 

Houghton, E. F., Co. 

House of Williams 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Hygiene Research, Inc. - 
Hy-Test Div., Intern'l Shoe Co. 


Industrial Acoustics Co. 
Industrial Gloves Co. 

Industrial Products Co. 
Iron Age Div., 


Jackson Products, Air Reduction 
Sales Co. 

Johnson Ladder Shoe Co. 

Johnson-Williams, Inc. 

Jomac, Inc. 

Jones & Co. 

Junkin Safety Appliances Co., 
Inc. 

Justrite Mfg. Co. 


Kennedy-Ingalls, Co. 
Kensico Mfg. Co. 

Kidde, Walter, & Co., Inc. 
Kimball Safety Products Co. 
Kip, Inc. 


Legge, Walter G., Co., Inc. 
Lehigh Safety Shoe Co. .. 


Lensclean, Inc. 


Liberty Protective Leathers, Inc. 


Lightfoot Co., Inc. 
Littell, F. J., Machine Co. 
Lowery Brothers, Inc. 


Macwhyte Company 
Magnesium Co. of America 
Maico Co. .. 

McAn, Thom, Safety Shoe Div. 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 
Medical Supply Co. 

Merrill Brothers : 
Miller Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Modern Machine Tool Co. 
Morland Assoc. : 
Morrison-Pelsue Co. 

Morse Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Morrison Products, Inc. 
Morton Salt Co. 


National Disinfectant Co. 
National Safety Council 


see directory of safety equipment sources, pages 282-315 


334 


H. Childs & Co. 
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138-139 
132 
246 
198 
176 
1.F.C, 
38-163 
211 
74 
76 
197 
210 
5! 


234 


277-278-279-280 


New Jersey Safety Equipment Co. 


Newco Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Onox, Inc. 


Osborn Mfg. Co. 


Pac-Kit Company 

Packwood, G. H., Mfg. Co. 
Patent Scaffolding Co., Inc. 
Peterson Engineering Co. 

Pioneer Rubber Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Positive Safety Mfg. Co. 
Practical Mfg. Co. 

Prairie State Products Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 


Ready Made Sign Co., Inc. 
Record Industrial Co. 

Reece Wooden Sole Shoe Co. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
Re-Mar Products Corp. 

Riegel Textile Corp. 

Rochester Safety Equipment Co. 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co. 

Rose Mfg. Co. 

Ruemelin Mfg. Co. 


Safeguard Mfg. Co. 
Safety First Products Corp. 
Safety Box Toe Co. 

Safety First Supply Co. 
Safety Tower Ladder Co. 
Salisbury, W. H., & Co. 
Schrader's, A., Son 

Scott Aviation Corp. 
Sellstrom Mfg. Co. 
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178 
191 


65 
258 


253 
53 
40-41 
190 
172 
33 
211 
42 
274 
117 


271 

157 
177-257 
270 

174 

148 

209 
222-223 
38 

75 


214 
235 
141 
268 

46 
159 
203 
130 
115 


Silicone Paper Co. of America, Inc. 99 


Silver, Fred & Co. 

Singer Glove Mfg. Co. 
Standard Industrial Products Co. 
Standard Safety Equipment Co. 


25 
178 
....244 


-..-60-124-126-128-131-168-171-208 


Standard Signs, Inc. 
Stepan Chemical Co. 
Stephenson Corp. 
Stonehouse Signs, Inc. 


Surgical Mechanical Research, Inc 


Taylor, Halsey W., Co. 
Taylor, $. G., Chain Co. 
Tect, Inc. 

Tokheim Corp. 

Training Aids 


Union Wire Rope Corp. 

U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp., 
Pacific Coast Co. Div. 

U. S. Envelope Co. 

U. S. Safety Service Co. 

U. S. Steel Co. 

U. S. Treasury Dept. 


Vacuum Can Co. 
Vestal, Inc. 


Wagner Sign Service Inc. 

Washington Products Co. 

Watchemoket Optical Co., In 

West Chemical Co. 

Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 

Wiesman Mfg. Co. 

Wilder Mfg. Co. 

Wilkins Co., Inc. 

Williams Jewelry & Mfg. Co. 

Worklon, Inc. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


Zenith Radio Corp. 
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74 
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see classified safety product index, pages 316-333 
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Want More Information? © 
. the Reader Service postcard will get it for you FAST! 3 


Here’s how it works— 
nted below are two identical Reader Service postcards — the bottom one for your use; the 
one for later readers of this issue. The numbers listed on each card are keyed to products 
rtised. Just cirele the items you want to know more about, and we will ask the manu- 
urer to send you full . 
rmation without obli- 

n. Both cards are 
forated for easy re 


: 
' 
i 


il and no postage is 
ruired. 


WEteebizanees: 8 


Advertised Products 


SSSSsksSasxees. 
BEBSISSSEsyeeer, ; 
ERSS3SSRFsxese. 
ERLSSESRT sven. 
SS2SSERFEavceus 
PEF ES Sy St hl yy ee 
B82 S8eeSzesceus 
BRSeseSezeccass 


ture equipment and 
es that will help you 
accident problems in 


of mak- eee Pree i ier 


f puaseeGzexene. 
. 


g SBSSIESeszesn. 


i 
: 
i 


lant. Insté 
mental nD . make en | 
you get fu nforma- oe 
iii es: sptin nEMRNTENEs ose poes ccnne eT 
‘tem numl appears be cccdabbecetesee CSOD eee e eer eereecseeneeereesseeseeeeeeeeeeensseseee 
an ad, it will be found 
opposite page, next 
arrow. Cover position 
shown on the cards 


—inside front cover; 


Z 


BESSSaisseeses 


inside ba cover; 


ick. cover 


ESESS3seSezesn. 
BBESITEESsusee. 
LES SS IVES eT yy Et 
BRSSeESSzesceus 
BS S8sksiseerags 


BBRS3a 
g SR8SksSFesseen. 


f SU88IETeTszsen. 
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IMPORTANT—Be sure to fill 
name, organization TH CMEEE SR OLEHN ESSE EET TEES SESE OODLES OH SOO EES ES EEOE OES SECO OSCOSSSOOES 
idress in the space I i, .... << ss Reaibeies Osean 3h Div cd's MawaERUC hidatees cccand $45 oan 8 denesteseukdan ane 


prov ad on this side of the 


in you 


posteard. 
lett diet tehe eee eee e e eee eee ee eee 
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Che advertising pages of the CNews 


.-. your guide to products of importance 
and help to your plant safety program 


ew on all the latest advances 

safety products and services through 

the es and new safety equipment 
features in the NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS. 

you want additional information or special 

on your specific problems, don’t hesitate 

the manufacturers. They welcome — 


will answer your questions 


Although the Council does not test or examine the 
roducts advertised or mentioned in the editorial 
tures, staff engineers and technicians review all 
product information in an effort to determine that 
descriptions and performance claims are accurate. It 
should not be construed, however, that commercial 
products are approved or endorsed by the National 


Safety Council. 








Before you 
mail your 


PERMIT No. 834 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











BUSINESS REPLY CARD 





Ne Pestage Stamp Necessery 4 Mailed in the United States 


Reader 
Service 








4ce— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


Reader Service Department 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


ee ee ee ee ee 


postcard... 
TAKE 
ANOTHER 
LOOK 


at the 








ADVERTISING 
PAGES 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 834 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
Me Pestage Stamp Necessary If Meiled im the United States 








4c— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


Reader Service Department 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Make sure all the items you 
want to know more about 
are circled . . . check to 
make sure your name, or- 
ganization, and address are 
printed on the reverse side 
of the postcard . . . THEN 
mail it today. 
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There’s a CESCO Representative Nearby Ready to 
Give Me Fast Action On Any Safety Equipment Need 


As a safety engineer, I expect two things from my safety equip- 
ment source—a complete line of all types of safety equipment and 
prompt delivery of my order. For years, CESCO has more than mW 
these requirements on both counts. Their distributors are truly 
safety specialists in every sense of the word, who offer a well- 
engineered, top quality line of safety glasses, goggles, face shields, 
welding helmets, respirators, hoods—in fact all of my many safety 
equipment needs. Equally important, their distributors are located 
from coast to coast, ready to give expert safety equipment advice. 
Then, they back up their recommendations with fast delivery of 
my order. In most cases, I've found the CESCO distributor is able 
to fill my order from his own stock. 


Make a note of the CESCO distributor nearest you and 
call him next time you have a safety equipment problem 


Circle Item No. 1BC—Reader Service Card 
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AO “Drednaut’’ Welders’ 





Gloves and Mittens are 





RIGHT ON 





$C3013 GLOVE 


Leather patch on back of hand 
gives added protection against 
sparks and molten metal. Thumb 
and first finger reinforced with 
leather patch. Additional reinforc- 
ing leather patch around thumb. 
Full gauntlet. Clute style. Overall 
length 14”, 


SC5X163 GLOVE 


Offers top resistance to heat on 
heaviest gas welding and heaviest 
amperage electric welding. One- 
piece back and palm. Welted at all 
vulnerable seams for extra protec- 
tion. Heavy lining on back. Overall 
length 14”. 








SCTX200 GLOVE 

Gunn style 14” overall length. Flat 
double stitched seam at base of 
palm. One-piece back. Wing thumb. 
Lightweight for working ease. 


3003 ONE-FINGER MITTEN 
One-piece back and palm. Rein- 
forcing leather strap around thumb 
crotch. Back of hand lined. 14” 
long. (Also available as No. 3004 as 
a full mitten.) 


Hand 
Protection 
for Welders 


HAND! 


These Hand Protection products are 
made to the same high quality 
standards as American Optical Eye 
Protection equipment. They’re 
RIGHT — in leather quality, 
thickness, length and construction. 
For American Optical gloves, only 
selected, specially chrome tanned 
cowhide splits are used that meet 
American Optical’s rigid standards 
for maximum wear, heat-resistance, 
flexibility and comfort. 


Gunn pattern models for heavy-duty 
welding and burning have a double 
thread sewed flat seam at base of 
palm ... and for increased comfort, 
one-piece backs with heavy linings 
from wrist to finger tips. Wing 
thumb pattern reduces hand fatigue, 
increases glove life. 

All gloves are bound at cuffs with 
cotton tape. Mittens while not 
specially chrome tanned are made of 
a heavier grade cowhide. Four of 
the ten products in the line 

are illustrated. 


Always insist on 


49 Trademarked Safety Products 


American @& Opti 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Circle Item No. BC—Reader Service Card 





